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CHAPTER  XIX. 


PERCUSSION. 


This  was  not  the  time  of  year  for 
spring  of  hope  and  bounding  fancy  : 
the  first  bloom-bud  of  the  young  heart 
growing  milky,  and  yet  defiant;  and 
the  leaf-bud  pricking  up,  hard  and 
reckless,  because  it  can  never  have 
a  family.  Not  the  time  of  year  for 
whispered  openings,  and  shy  blush  of 
petals,  still  uncertain  of  the  air  and 
creeping  into  the  clasp  of  one  another, 
because  they  are  afraid  of  coming  out 
too  soon.  Neither  was  there  in  the 
air  itself  that  coy,  delusive,  tricksome 
way,  which  it  cannot  help  itself  for 
having  somewhere  about  the  month  of 
April,  when  the  sun  is  most  to  blame. 
In  a  word  (though  no  man  can  prove 
a  negative,  as  Jemmy  Fox  had  well 
remarked)  it  was  the  very  time  when 
no  young  man,  acquainted  with  the 
calendar  of  his  Church,  should  dream 
of  falling  into  love,  even  though  he 
had  a  waistcoat  of  otter  skin  and 
fourteen  pearl-buttons  upon  it. 

In  spite  of  all  that,  it  was  the  posi- 
tive which  prevailed  in  this  case. 
Frank  Gilham  had  received  such  a 
blow  upon  his  heart,  that  the  season 
and  the  weather  were  nothing  to  it. 
The  fall  of  the  leaf  and  retirement  of 
the  sap, — though  the  Saps  now  tell  us 
that  it   never    does  retire — had   less 

No.  409. — VOL.  LXix. 


than  no  effect  upon  his  circulation. 
He  went  in  vainly  for  a  good  day's 
ploughing,  for  he  could  hold  as  well 
as  drive ;  but  there  was  his  waistcoat, 
and  his  heart  inside  it ;  and  even  when 
he  hung  the  one  upon  an  oak-tree,  the 
other  kept  going  on  upon  its  private 
business,  and  **  Whoa  !  Stand  still, 
will  *e  V  had  no  effect  upon  it. 

He  sneaked  into  the  house,  as  if  he 
had  no  right  there  (though  his  mother 
had  only  a  life-interest),  and  he  made 
a  serious  matter  of  the  shortness  of 
his  nails,  and  felt  a  conscientious  long- 
ing, when  he  saw  his  whiskers,  to 
kick  the  barber  at  Pumpington,  who 
had  shorn  them  with  a  pair  of  tailor's 
scissors  so  abominably  on  the  last 
market  day.  But  last  market  day 
this  young  man's  heart  had  been  in- 
diting of  pigs  and  peas,  whereof  he 
had  made  a  tidy  penny,  because  he 
was  a  sharp  fellow  then. 

**  How  is  she  now  ? "  he  asked  his 
young  sister  Rose,  when  he  came  down 
at  last,  discontented  with  himself 
though  appearing  unusually  smart  to 
her. 

"  Well,  thank  you,  Frank,  mother 
is  not  quite  the  thing  to-night.  She 
did  not  get  quite  her  proper  rest,  you 
know,  on  account  of  the  strange  young 
lady.  And  she  never  took  her  hore- 
hound  lozenges.  She  thinks  too  much 
of  others,  and  too  little  of  herself ** 
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growing  milky,  and  yet  defiant;  and 
the  leaf-bud  pricking  up,  hard  and 
reckless,  because  it  can  never  have 
a  family.  Not  the  time  of  year  for 
whispered  openings,  and  shy  blush  of 
petals,  still  uncertain  of  the  air  and 
creeping  into  the  clasp  of  one  another, 
because  they  are  afraid  of  coming  out 
too  soon.  Neither  was  there  in  the 
air  itself  that  coy,  delusive,  tricksome 
way,  which  it  cannot  help  itself  for 
having  somewhere  about  the  month  of 
April,  when  the  sun  is  most  to  blame. 
In  a  word  (though  no  man  can  prove 
a  negative,  as  Jemmy  Fox  had  well 
remarked)  it  was  the  very  time  when 
no  young  man,  acquainted  with  the 
calendar  of  his  Church,  should  dream 
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blow  upon  his  heart,  that  the  season 
and  the  weather  were  nothing  to  it. 
The  fall  of  the  leaf  and  retirement  of 
the  sap, — though  the  Saps  now  tell  us 
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than  no  effect  upon  his  circulation. 
He  went  in  vainly  for  a  good  day's 
ploughing,  for  he  could  hold  as  well 
as  drive  ;  but  there  was  his  waistcoat, 
and  his  heart  inside  it ;  and  even  when 
he  hung  the  one  upon  an  oak-tree,  the 
other  kept  going  on  upon  its  private 
business,  and  *'  Whoa  I  Stand  still, 
will  'e  ?  "  had  no  effect  upon  it. 

He  sneaked  into  the  house,  as  if  he 
had  no  right  there  (though  his  mother 
had  only  a  life-interest),  and  he  made 
a  serious  matter  of  the  shortness  of 
his  nails,  and  felt  a  conscientious  long- 
ing, when  he  saw  his  whiskers,  to 
kick  the  barber  at  Pumpington,  who 
had  shorn  them  with  a  pair  of  tailor's 
scissors  so  abominably  on  the  last 
market  day.  But  last  market  day 
this  young  man's  heart  had  been  in- 
diting of  pigs  and  peas,  whereof  be 
had  made  a  tidy  penny,  because  he 
was  a  sharp  fellow  then. 

<<  How  is  she  now  ? "  he  asked  his 
young  sister  Rose,  when  he  came  down 
at  last,  discontented  with  himself 
though  appearing  unusually  smart  to 
her. 

**  Well,  thank  you,  Frank,  mother 
is  not  quite  the  thing  to-night.  She 
did  not  get  quite  her  proper  rest,  you 
know,  on  account  of  the  strange  young 
lady.  And  she  never  took  her  hore- 
hound  lozenges.  She  thinks  too  much 
of  others,  and  too  little  of  herself ** 
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This  was  not  the  time  of  year  for 
spring  of  hope  and  bounding  fancy : 
the  first  bloom-bud  of  the  young  heart 
growing  milky,  and  yet  defiant;  and 
the  leaf-bud  pricking  up,  hard  and 
reckless,  because  it  can  never  have 
a  family.  Not  the  time  of  year  for 
whispered  openings,  and  shy  blush  of 
petals,  still  uncertain  of  the  air  and 
creeping  into  the  clasp  of  one  another, 
because  they  are  afraid  of  coming  out 
too  soon.  Neither  was  there  in  the 
air  itself  that  coy,  delusive,  tricksome 
way,  which  it  cannot  help  itself  for 
having  somewhere  about  the  month  of 
April,  when  the  sun  is  most  to  blame. 
In  a  word  (though  no  man  can  prove 
a  negative,  as  Jemmy  Fox  had  well 
remarked)  it  was  the  very  time  when 
no  young  man,  acquainted  with  the 
calendar  of  his  Church,  should  dream 
of  falling  into  love,  even  though  he 
bad  a  waistcoat  of  otter  skin  and 
fourteen  pearl-buttons  upon  it. 

In  spite  of  all  that,  it  was  the  posi- 
tive which  prevailed  in  this  case. 
Frank  Gilham  had  received  such  a 
blow  upon  his  heart,  that  the  season 
and  the  weather  were  nothing  to  it. 
The  fall  of  the  leaf  and  retirement  of 
the  sap, — though  the  Saps  now  tell  us 
that  it   never    does  retire — had   less 
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than  no  effect  upon  his  circulation. 
He  went  in  vainly  for  a  good  day's 
ploughing,  for  he  could  hold  as  well 
as  drive ;  but  there  was  his  waistcoat, 
and  his  heart  inside  it ;  and  even  when 
he  hung  the  one  upon  an  oak-tree,  the 
other  kept  going  on  upon  its  private 
business,  and  "  Whoa  !  Stand  still, 
will  *eV^  had  no  effect  upon  it. 

He  sneaked  into  the  house,  as  if  he 
had  no  right  there  (though  his  mother 
had  only  a  life-interest),  and  he  made 
a  serious  matter  of  the  shortness  of 
his  nails,  and  felt  a  conscientious  long- 
ing, when  he  saw  his  whiskers,  to 
kick  the  barber  at  Pumpington,  who 
had  shorn  them  with  a  pair  of  tailor's 
scissors  so  abominably  on  the  last 
market  day.  But  last  market  day 
this  young  man's  heart  had  been  in- 
diting of  pigs  and  peas,  whereof  he 
had  made  a  tidy  penny,  because  he 
was  a  sharp  fellow  then. 

"How  is  she  now?"  he  asked  his 
young  sister  Rose,  when  he  came  down 
at  last,  discontented  with  himself 
though  appearing  unusually  smart  to 
her. 

"  Well,  thank  you,  Frank,  mother 
is  not  quite  the  thing  to-night.  She 
did  not  get  quite  her  proper  rest,  you 
know,  on  account  of  the  strange  young 
lady.  And  she  never  took  her  hore- 
hound  lozenges.  She  thinks  too  much 
of  others,  and  too  little  of  herself *^ 
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'^  As  if  I  did  not  know  all  that ! 
Will  you  never  tell  me  anything  I 
want  to  know?  But  I  suppose  the 
young  lady  won't  keep  her  up  to- 
night % " 

"  She  ?  Oh  she  is  all  right  enough. 
You  should  just  see  her  eat.  My  good- 
ness !     Talk  of  farmhouse  appetites  ! '' 

"  !Rose,  who  are  you  to  understand 
such  things  %  You  have  seen  so  very 
little  of  the  world,  and  you  judge  it 
entirely  by  yourself.  I  suppose  the 
door  is  not  open  % " 

**  Oh  yes ;  anybody  can  look  in,  if 
that's  what  you  want  to  do.  She  has 
been  sitting  up  ever  so  long,  with 
mother's  dressing-gown  and  Sunday 
shawl  on.  Such  a  guy  you  never  saw 
in  all  your  life !  " 

"  A  pity  you  can't  be  a  guy  then. 
Why  Rose,  if  you  only  had  a  hun- 
dredth part " 

"Yes,  I  dare  say.  But  I  don't 
want,  don't  you  seel  I  am  quite 
contented  as  I  am  ;  and  better  judges 
than  you  will  ever  be — why  that 
coloured  hair  is  quite  out  of  fashion 
now.  Everybody  goes  in  for  this  sort 
oi  tint,  and  a  leaden  comb  to  make  it 
djd^ker.  Corkscrews  are  all  the  rage, 
and  they  can't  be  too  black.  Why 
Minnie  Farrant  told  me,  last  Sunday, 
that  she  read  on  the  best  authority " 

"  Her  Bible,  or  her  Prayer-book  ? " 

"  Don't  be  so  absurd ! — ^The  very 
best  authority,  that  Queen  Adelaide 
herself  told  his  Majesty  as  much,  and 
he  said  he  was  a  Tar,  and  the  best 
pitcb  wasn't  black.  That  was  to  please 
her,  you  know.  Wasn't  it  clever  of 
him  1  Oh  Frank,  why  don't  you  fall 
in  love  with  Minnie  Farrant — your 
own  godfather's  favourite  child,  and 
they  say  she'll  have  four  thousand 
pounds  1 " 

"Minnie  Farrant!  Why,  I'd 
rather  have  a  broomstick.  Though 
she  is  all  very  well  in  her  way,  of 
course." 

"  She  is  the  prettiest  girl  in  this 
parish  by  long  chalks,  except  of  course 
^icie  Waldron.  And  I  suppose  you 
wouldn't  quite  stick  up  to  her." 

"  Stick  up,  indeed  1  Is  that  the  way 


you  learn  to  express  yourself  at  a 
finishing  school  ?  But  do  look  sharp 
with  the  frying-pan,  if  your  corkscrews 
are  not  too  precious.  I  don't  want 
Minnie  Farrant,  nor  even  Miss  Wal- 
dron— I  want  my  little  bit  of  supper, 
and  you  know  it  well  enough.  I  am 
sorry  for  the  ninny  that  ever  falls  in 
love  with  you." 

"  So  am  I ;  because  I  won't  have 
him.  But  what  fun  it  will  be!  I 
shall  starve  him  out.  All  you  men 
think  about  is  eating;  and  I  shall 
say " 

"Bose  again,  as  usual?  Her  long 
tongue  running  away  with  her."  Mrs. 
Gilham  looked  very  serious,  for  every 
day  she  found  stronger  proof  that 
girls  were  not  as  they  used  to  be. 
"  You  have  had  your  tea,  child,  and 
you  want  nothing  more.  I  am  sure 
you  should  be  the  very  last  to  talk  as 
if  eating  were  a  sin.  Go  and  help 
Mary  with  your  dear  brother's  supper. 
He  has  been  hard  at  work  all  day." 

Sticks  to  his  work,  wants  no  diverting— 
A  model  young  man  in  the  farming 
line  ! 
Never  goes  hunting,  dancing,  flirting, 
Doesn't  know  the  flavour  of  a  glass  of 
wine. 

Away  danced  Rosie  to  the  tune  of 
her  own  song,  with  her  light  figure 
frisking  from  side  to  side  of  the  long 
stone  passage. 

"  Ai  me !  I  fear  we  shall  have 
trouble  yet  with  that  very  thoughtless 
girl.  She  can  only  see  the  light  side 
of  everything.  It  is  high  time  for 
her  now ;  why  before  I  was  seven- 
teen      But  Frank,  you  don't  look 

like  yourself  to-night  1 "  The  old  lady- 
went  up  to  him,  and  pushed  aside  his 
hair,  as  crisp  and  curly  as  a  double 
hyacinth.  "  I  am  almost  sure  there  is 
something  on  your  mind.  Your  dear 
father  had  exactly  that  expression 
upon  his  face,  at  periods  of  his  mar- 
ried life.  But  then  it  was  always  the 
times  when  he  had  rheumatics  in  his 
left  shoulder-blade ;  and  I  used  to 
iron  them  out  with  brown  paper,  the 
darkest  brown  that  you  can  get,  and 
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a  sprinkle  of  vinegar  underneath,  as 
hot  as  ever  you  can  bear  it ;  in  fact, 
until  it  begins  to  singe,  and  then " 

*'  Well,  nobody  will  ever  do  that  to 
me,  thank  God  1 "  Frank  spoke  in  a 
very  reckless  tone,  and  strictly  avoided 
his  mother's  eyes. 

"  I  will,  my  son,  if  I  live  long 
enough.  Old  Mrs.  Horner  used  to 
say, — not  the  present  Mrs.  John,  you 
know,  but  her  husband's  mother " 

**  Excuse  me,   dear  mother,  but   I 
thought  I  heard  a  call.     Shall  I  go,  ' 
and  knock  at  the  young  lady's  door] " 

"Frank,  how  can  you  ask  such  a 
question  ]  Not  that  she  is  not  in  very 
pretty  order,  and  fit  for  any  one  to 
look  at  her;  with  my  dressing-gown 
on,  as  good  as  new,  and  the  big 
picture-Bible  on  one  side  of  her,  and 
*  The  Fashionable  Lady's  Vade  Mecum ' 
on  the  other." 

**  How  queer  she  must  look  in  your 
dressing-gown,  mother  !  Quite  an  old 
frump,  I  suppose  ? " 

"  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you, 
my  son.  But  as  it  happens.  Miss 
Christie  Fox  does  not  look  at  all  like 
an  old  frump;  though  your  poor 
mother  would  of  course,  and  must 
expect  it,  though  not  perhaps  quite  to 
be  told  of  it.  On  the  contrary,  Miss 
Fox  looks  very  bright  and  blooming, 
with  her  eyes  like  the  sky  itself,  and 
her  lovely  hair  flowing  all  down  her 
shoulders." 

**I  had  better  go  and  see  whether 
she  has  knocked  for  something.  I 
need  not  go  in  of  course.  In  fact  I 
should  not  think  of  it,  only  just  to 
pop  my  head  inside  the  door  and 
then " 

'*  No,  you  won't  pop  it,  sir,  in  any 
place  of  the  kind..  Kemember  that  it 
is  a  bedroom,  and  you  are  a  gentle- 
man, or  ought  to  be." 

"  Oh,  come,  mother  I  That's  a  little 
too  hard  on  me.  I  never  meant  any- 
thing, except  to  save  you  trouble,  by 
just  asking —  Well,  I  didn't  think 
you  would  speak  to  me  in  that  way." 

**  Well  my  boy,  perhaps  I  spoke  too 
hastily ;  words  turn  so  different  out- 
side the  lips.     But  I  should  not  like 


a  visitor  of  ours  to  think  she  had 
fallen  among  savages.  But  here  comes 
your  supper  at  last,  and  small  thanks 
to  E-osie.  Why,  at  her  time  of  life 
I  should  have  been  too  proud  to  serve 
my  only  brother,  hand  and  foot.  But 
I  must  just  run  back,  and  get  my 
young  lady  tucked  up.  High  time  for 
her  to  be  in  bed  again.  Her  brother 
has  sent  her  box  full  of  things,  and  so 
we  shall  be  able  to  get  her  out  a  bit 
to-morrow,  if  the  weather  permits, 
and  Dr.  Gronow." 

Dr.  Gronow  permitted,  and  so  did 
the  weather.  Can  any  man  remember 
when  he  was  stopped  from  making  a 
fool  of  himself  by  the  weather,  or  en- 
couraged in  any  wisdom  by  it  ?  How 
many  a  youth  under  vast  umbrella, 
warranted  to  shelter  two  if  their 
shoulders  came  nice  and  close  together, 
with  the  storm  beating  on  them,  and 
suggesting, — but  such  umbrellas  are 
not  made  now,  fine  canopies  of  whale- 
bone ;  who  would  buy  them  ?  Who 
thinks  of  more  than  his  own  top-hat, 
unless  he  sees  a  chance  of  a  gold-band 
round  it  ?  And  that,  to  tell  the  truth, 
has  been  very  charming  always.  But 
here  was  Frank  Gilham,  without  any 
thought  of  that.  He  knew  that 
Jemmy  Fox  was  a  fine  young  fellow, 
perhaps  a  little  bit  above  him  in  the 
social  scale,  and  likely  to  be  a  wealthy 
man  some  day.  But  of  sweet  Christie 
he  knew  nothing,  except  that  he 
wanted  to  know  a  great  deal.  There- 
fore he  found  that  the  young  mare 
was  puffing,  and  wanted  wet  band- 
ages, and  a  day  in  stable ;  excess  of 
synovial  oil  is  a  serious  study.  While 
on  the  other  hand  old  Tommy,  as  hard 
and  as  dry  as  a  brick-bat,  was  not 
altogether  free  from  signs  of  rheuma- 
tism, and  had  scraped  up  his  litter  in 
a  manner  that  meant  something.  He 
put  it  to  his  mother  whether  they 
should  plough  to-day.  It  might  be  all 
right,  and  the  horses  were  hers.  If 
she  thought  wise  to  venture  it 

"It  is  no  use  trying  to  persuade 
me,  Frank,"  Mrs.  Gilham  answered ; 
"  I  won't  risk  it.  Your  dear  father 
lost  a  good  horse   once,   although  I 
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advised  him  to  the  contrary.  Under 
Providence  our  first  duty  is  to  the 
faithful  and  long-suffering  creatures 
provided  by  Him  for  the  benefit  of 
mankind.  You  may  try  to  persuade 
me  as  much  as  you  like.  But  you 
don't  seem  to  have  got  your  plough- 
ing-trousers  on ! " 

**That  is  not  a  question  of  ten 
minutes.  When  I  looked  out  of 
window,  the  first  thing  this  morn- 
mg 

**Yes,  to  be  sure;  you  were  con- 
sidering the  weather.  Your  dear 
father  did  the  same,  though  always 
wrong  about  it.  But  it  is  useless  to 
argue  with  me,  Frank.  I  must  have 
my  own  way,  sometimes." 

*'  Very  well,  very  well,  then  I  won't 
go.  I  have  got  a  lot  of  little  things 
to  see  to  here.  Why  the  rack  in  the 
kitchen  would  soon  be  rack  and 
ruin. 

"  Frank,  you  do  say  the  very 
cleverest  things ;  and  I  feel  in  myself 
that  it  never  comes  from  me.  Thank 
God  that  I  have  such  a  dutiful  son, 
though  his  mind  is  so  superior," 

The  young  man  exerted  his  superior 
mind  upon  a  very  solid  breakfast, 
topped  up  with  honey,  gushing  limpid 
from  the  comb,  sweeter  than  the 
softest  beeswing  of  the  mead  of  love. 
Then  he  sauntered  in  the  mow-yard 
with  his  ginger  terrier  Jack,  whom  no 
wedded  love  could  equal  in  aptitude  to 
smell  a  rat.  But  hay  was  sweet,  and 
clover  sweeter,  and  the  rich  deep  ricks 
of  wheat,  golden  piles  on  silver  strad- 
dles, showed  the  glossy  stalk  and 
savoured  of  the  glowing  grain  within. 
A  man  might  thrust  his  arm  into  the 
yellow  thicket  here  and  there,  and 
fetch  the  chined  and  plump  ear  out, 
and  taste  the  concrete  milkiness. 

"  Bose  told  me  that  I  should  just 
see  her  eat,"  Frank  Gilham  meditated  ; 
"  what  a  greedy  thing  to  say  !  Was 
it  because  eggs  are  now  so  scarce,  and 
Bose  wanted  all  of  them  for  herself  1 
But  if  she  likes  good  things,  I  could 
have  this  rick  of  brown  wheat  threshed 
to-morrow.  The  bread  is  ten  times  as 
sweet  and  toothsome — oh,  by  the  by, 


what  teeth  she  has,  like  wind-flower 
buds  among  roses.  Two  or  three  times 
her  lips  just  showed  them,  while  she 
was  lying  upon  that  hay.  But  what 
are  her  teeth  to  compare  with  her 
lips  1  And  did  anybody  ever  see  such 
cheeks,  even  with  the  pink  flown  out 
of  themi  There's  nothing  that  you 
could  find  a  flaw  in ;  forehead,  hair, 
and  eyes,  and  nose — though  I  can't 
pretend  quite  that  I  have  seen  her 
eyes  yet — merely  a  sort  of  a  flash  in 
the  air,  while  she  was  flying  over  the 
backrail  of  the  trap  ;  only  there  is  no 
denying  that  they  must  be  like  heaven 
itself,  full  of  angels.  Mother  says  the 
sky,  but  that  sounds  so  common.  So 
far  as  that  goes,  everybody  is  allowed 
to  look  at  the  sky;  but  who  would 
care  ever  to  see  it  again,  after  a 
glimpse — Jack,  what  are  you  about 
there  1  Got  into  a  gin  1  Well,  serves 
you  right." 

"Frank!  Frank!  Frank!"  A 
loud  call  rang  among  the  ricks.  *'  Got 
away  .smoking  again,  I'll  be  bound.  I 
never  can  understand  how  it  is  he 
doesn't  set  every  blessed  rick  on  fire." 

*'  Not  smoking  at  all,  as  it  happens. 
But  how  frightfully  shrill  your  voice 
is,  Bosie ! " 

**  What  a  swell  we  are,  to  be  sure, 
to-day  !  And  getting  quite  nervous. 
Wants  cotton  wool  in  his  ears,  poor 
dear  !  But  the  precious  young  lady  is 
just  coming  out.  And  mother  says 
you  should  be  somewhere  handy,  in 
case  of  her  being  taken  faint.  About 
as  likely  to  faint  as  I  am,  I  should 
say.  Now  mind  your  P's  and  Q's,  in 
spite  of  all  your  Greek  and  Latin. 
You  may  make  your  bow  about  ten 
miles  off,  but  not  to  speak,  until  spoken 
to.  That's  right,  flourish  your  hair 
up  :  but  you  needn't  run  twenty  miles 
an  hour." 

On  the  gravel  walk  bordered  by 
hollyhocks  (now  a  row  of  gaunt  sceptres 
without  any  crowns)  the  kind  Mrs. 
Gilham  was  leading  her  guest,  who  did 
not  require  to  be  led  at  all,  but  was 
too  well-bred  to  reject  the  friendly 
hand.  Christie  was  looking  a  little 
delicate,  and  not  quite  up  to  the  mark 
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Frank  had  a  fair  supply  of  hard,  as 
well  as  soft,  in  bis  composition.  He 
was  five  and  twenty  years  old,  or  close 
upon  it,  and  able  to  get  a  dog  out  of  a 
trap  in  the  deepest  of  his  own  con- 
dition. He  quitted  his  spade  (which 
he  had  found,  by  the  by,  left  out  all 
night,  though  the  same  is  high  treason) 
as  it  he  could  scarcely  get  away  from 
it,  and  could  see  nothing  so  fine  as  • 
a  fat  spit  of  sod.  And  he  kept  his 
eyes  full  upon  Christie's,  as  if  he  had 
seen  her  before,  but  was  wondering 
where.  This  was  the  proper  thing  to 
do,  though  he  knew  himself  to  be  in 
no  small  fright  throughout  all  this 
bravery.  But  there  is  no  monopoly 
of  humbug;  though  many  do  their 
utmost  to  establish  one. 

**  Miss  Fox,  I  believe  you  have  seen 
my  son  before."  The  old  lady  took  to 
the  spirit  of  the  moment,  with  the 
quickness  in  which  ladifes  always  take 
the  front.  "  And  my  son  Frank  has 
had  the  honour  of  seeing  you." 

"  And  feeling  me  too — pretty  sharp 
against  his  chest" — Christie  thought 
within  herself,  but  she  only  said — 
"  Yes ;  and  it  was  a  happy  thing  for 
me." 

"  Not  at  all,  Miss  Fox — a  mere 
casual  accident,  as  the  people  about 
here  express  it.  I  explained  to  you 
that  Frank  cannot  help  himself.  Be 
kind  enough  not  to  speak  of  it." 

"  That  won't  do,"  replied  Christie, 
looking  steadfast.  "It  may  do  for 
him,  but  not  for  me.  Allow  me  one 
moment,  Mrs.  Gilham." 

Without  more  ado,  she  ran  up  to 
Frank  Gilham,  who  was  turning  away 
again  towards  his  work,  and  gave  him 
both  hands,  and  looked  full  at  him, 
with  the  glitter  of  tears  in  her  deep 
blue  eyes.  "  My  senses  have  not 
quite  forsaken  me,"  she  said ;  "  and  I 
know  whom  I  have  to  thank  for  that, 
and  in  all  probability  for  my  life  as 
well.  It  is  useless  to  talk  about 
thanking  you,  because  it  is  impossible 
to  do  it.  And  even  before  that  I  was 
deeply  in  your  debt,  for  the  very  noble 
way  in  which  you  took  my  brother's 
part,  when  everybody  else  was  against 


him.     It  was  so  brave  and  generous 
of  you." 

It  was  more  than  she  could  do,  with 
all  her  spirit,  to  prevent  two  large  and 
liberal  tears  from  obeying  the  laws  of 
nature ;  in  fact  they  were  not  far 
from  obtaining  the  downright  en- 
couragement of  a  sob,  when  she 
thought  of  her  poor  brother. 

"  Well,  you  are  a  sweet  simple 
dear  ! "  exclaimed  the  fine  old  lady, 
following  suit  in  the  feminine  line, 
and  feeling  for  her  pocket-handker- 
chief. "  Frankie  should  be  proud  to 
his  dying  day  of  doing  any  trifle  for 
such  a  precious  dear.  Why  don't  you 
say  so,  Frankie,  my  son  ? " 

**  Simply  because  my  mother  has 
said  it  so  much  better  for  me."  He 
turned  away  his  eyes,  in  fear  of  looking 
thus  at  Christie,  lest  they  should  tell 
her  there  was  no  one  else  in  the  world 
for  them  to  see. 

"  Here  comes  The  Defiance  !  Hurrah, 
hurrah  !  "  shouted  E-ose,  rushing  in  for 
once  just  at  the  right  moment.  **  I  can 
hear  the  horses'  hoofs  springing  up  the 
rise.  If  you  want  to  know  anything 
about  roast  beef,  you  must  put  on  a 
spurt  up  the  periwinkle  walk.  Here 
goes  number  one ;  slow  coaches  come 
behind." 

"  I  am  not  a  slow  coach  ;  at  least  I 
never  used  to  be,"  cried  Christie,  set- 
ting off  in  chase. 

**  Miss  Fox,  Miss  Fox,  don't  attempt 
to  cross  the  brook  without  my  son's 
hand,"  Mrs.  Gilham  called  after  them, 
for  she  could  not  live  the  pace.  "  Oh 
Hose  is  wrong  as  usual — it's  To  glory 
we  steer,  this  time." 

The  obliging  guard  gave  it  three 
times  over,  as  if  he  had  this  team  also 
in  full  view ;  then  he  gave  the  Roast 
heefy  as  the  substance  of  the  glory  ; 
and  really  it  was  finer  than  a  locomo- 
tive screech. 

Presently  Rose  heard  the  cackle  of  a 
pullet  which  had  laid,  and  off  she  ran 
to  make  sure  of  the  result,  because 
there  was  an  old  cock  sadly  addicted 
to  the  part  that  is  least  golden  in  the 
policy  of  Saturn.  So  the  three  who 
remained   sat  upon    the    bench    and 
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talked,  with  the  cider  apples  piled  in 
pink  and  yellow  cones  before  them, 
and  the  mossy  branches  sparkling  (like 
a  weeping  smile)  above,  and  the  sun 
glancing  shyly  under  eaves  and  along 
hedgerows,  like  the  man  denied  the 
privilege  of  looking  at  the  horse.  By 
this  light  however  Frank  Gilham  con- 
trived to  get  many  a  peep  round  his 
mother's  bonnet  (which  being  of  the 
latest  fashion  was  bigger  than  a  well- 
kept  hedgerow)  at  a  very  lovely 
object  on  the]  other  side  thereof, 
which  had  no  fear  as  yet  of  being 
stolen. 

Miss  Fox  had  fully  made  up  her  mind, 
that  (happen  what  might)  she  would 
not  say  a  single  word  to  sadden  her 
good  hostess  with  the  trouble  her 
brother  had  fallen  into,  or  the 
difficulties  now  surrounding  him.  But 
ladies  are  allowed  to  unmake  their 
minds,  especially  if  it  enlarges  them ; 
and  finding  in  the  recesses  of  that  long 
bonnet  a  most  sympathetic  pair  of 
ears,  all  the  softer  for  being  <*  rather 
hard  of  hearing,*'  and  enriched  with 
wise  echoes  of  threescore  years,  she 
also  discovered  how  wrong  and  unkind 
it  would  be  to  withhold  any  heart- 
matter  from  them. 

'*  And  one  of  the  most  dreadful 
things  of  all,"  Christie  concluded  with 
a  long-drawn  sigh,  ''  is  that  my  dear 
father,  who  has  only  this  son  Jemmy, 
is  now  in  such  a  very  sad  state  of 
health,  that  if  he  heard  of  this  it 
would  most  likely  take  him  from  us. 
Or  if  he  got  over  it,  one  thing  is 
certain,  he  would  never  even  look  at 
my  brother  again.  Not  that  he  would 
believe  such  a  wicked  thing  of  him  ; 
but  because  he  would  declare  that  he 
brought  it  on  himself , by  going  (against 
his  father's  wishes)  into  this  medical 
business.  My  father  detests  it ;  I 
scarcely  know  why,  but  have  heard  that 
he  has  good  reason.  We  must  keep  this 
from  him,  whatever  it  costs  us  ;  even 
if  it  keeps  poor  Jemmy  under  this 
cloud  for  months  to  come.  Luckily 
father  cannot  read  now  very  well,  and 
his  doctor  has  ordered  him  not  to  read 


at  all ;  and  mother  never  looks  at  a 
newspaper ;  and  the  place  being  five 
and  thirty  miles  away,  and  in  another 
county,  there  is  no  great  risk,  unless 
some  spiteful  friend  should  rush  in  to 
condole  with  him.  That  is  what  I 
dread  to  hear  of  sometimes;  though 
good  Dr.  Freeborn,  who  attends  him, 
will  prevent  any  chance  of  it,  if 
possible.  But  you  see,  Mrs.  Gilham, 
how  it  cripples  us.  We  cannot  move 
boldly  and  freely,  as  we  ought,  and 
make  the  thing  the  topic  of  the 
county  ;  as  we  should  by  an  action  of 
libel  for  instance,  or  any  strong  mode 
of  vindication.  I  assure  you  some- 
times I  am  ready  to  go  wild,  and  fly 
out,  and  do  anything  ;  and  then  I 
recollect  poor  father." 

"  It  is  a  cruel,  cruel  thing,  my  dear. 
I  never  heard  of  anything  resembling 
it  before.  That's  the  very  thing  that 
Frank  says.  From  the  very  fist  he 
saw  what  a  shameful  thing  it  was  to 
speak  so  of  Dr.  Fox.  I  believe  he  has 
knocked  down  a  big  man  or  two; 
though  I  am  sure  I  should  be  the  last 
to  encourage  him  in  that." 

"  Come,  mother,  come  !  Miss  Fox, 
you  must  not  listen  to  a  quarter  of 
what  mother  says  about  me.  I  dare 
say  you  have  found  that  out  long 
ago." 

"  If  so,  it  is  only  natu3'al,  and  you 
deserve  it ; "  this  Hibernian  verdict 
was  delivered  with  a  smile  too  bright, 
to  be  eclipsed  by  a  score  of  hedgerow 
bonnets.  "  But  there  is  one  thing  I 
should  like  to  ask  Mr.  Frank  Gilham, 
with  his  mother's  leave  j  and  it  is  this 
— ^how  was  it  that  you,  Mr.  Frank, 
almost  alone  of  all  the  parish  of  Perly- 
cross, and  without  knowing  much  of 
my  brother  at  the  time,  were  so  cer- 
tain of  his  innocence  ? " 

'*  Because  I  had  looked  in  his  face," 
replied  Frank,  looking  likewise  into 
the  sister's  face  with  a  gaze  of  equal 
certainty. 

"That  is  very  noble,"  Christie  said, 
with  a  little  toss  meaning  something. 
"But  most  people  want  more  to  go 
upon  than  that " 
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CHAPTER  XX. 


DISCUSSION. 


Now  Mrs.  Fox,  Doctor  Jemmy 'smother, 
was  an  enthusiastic  woman.  She  was 
twenty  years  younger  than  her  hus- 
band, and  felt  herself  fifty  years  his 
senior  (when  genuine  wisdom  was 
needed)  and  yet  in  enterprise  fifty 
years  junior.  The  velocity  of  her  brain 
had  been  too  much  for  the  roots  of  her 
hair,  as  she  herself  maintained,  and 
her  best  friends  could  not  deny  it. 
Except  that  the  top  of  her  head  was 
snow-white,  and  she  utterly  scorned 
to  disguise  it,  she  looked  little  older 
than  her  daughter  Christie  in  some 
ways,  though  happily  tougher.  She 
was  not  too  fat,  and  not  too  thin ; 
which  is  more  than  most  people  can 
tell  themselves  at  the  age  of  eight  and 
forty.  Into  this  ancient  county  race, 
which  had  strengthened  its  roots  by 
banking,  she  had  brought  a  fine  vein 
of  Devonian  blood,  very  clearing  for 
their  complexions.  She  had  shown 
some  disdain  for  mercantile  views, 
until  she  began  to  know  better,  when 
her  father,  and  others  of  her  landed 
lineage  slipped  down  the  hilltop  into 
bankruptcy  without  any  Free  Trade, 
or  even  tenants'  superior  rights,  to  ex- 
cuse them.  Then  she  perceived  that 
mercantile  views  are  the  only  ones  left 
to  ensure  a  quiet  man  a  fair  prospect 
from  his  own  front  windows.  She  en- 
couraged her  husband  to  cherish  the 
bank,  which  at  one  time  she  had 
derided;  and  she  quite  agreed  with 
him  that  no  advances  could  save  her 
own  relations  in  their  march  down- 
hill. 

The  elder  James  Fox,  who  like  his 
father  had  refused  a  title  (for  although 
they  were  not  Quakers  now,  they  held 
to  their  old  simplicity) — Mr.  James 
Fox  of  Foxden  was  a  fine  sample  of 
the  unmixed  Englishman.  He  had 
never  owed  a  penny  of  his  large  for- 
tune to  any  unworthy  trick  of  trade, 
or  even  to  lucky  gambling  in  stocks 
or  bitter  mortgages.  Many  people 
called  him  stubborn,  and  they  were 


welcome  to  take  that  view  of  it.  Xn 
business  that  opinion  served  him  well, 
and  saved  a  lot  of  useless  trouble.  Cut 
he  himself  knew  well,  and  his  "wife 
knew  even  better,  that  though  lie 
would  never  budge  an  inch,  for  claim, 
or  threat,  or  lawsuit,  there  was  no  man 
who  gave  a  longer  ell,  when  drawn 
out  by  mercy  or  even  gentle  equity. 

But    in   the  full  vigour  of  his   fa- 
culties, mental  if  not  bodily  (and  the 
latter  had  not  yet  failed  him  much), 
that  mysterious  blow  descended  which 
no  human  science  can  avert,  relieve, 
or  even  to  its  own  content  explain. 
One  moment  he  was  robust  and  active, 
quick  with  the   pulse    of   busy   life, 
strong  with  the  powers    of    insight, 
foresight,  discrimination,  promptitude  ; 
another  moment,  and   all  was  gone. 
Only  a  numb  lump   remained,   livid, 
pallid,    deaf,    and    dumb,    sightless, 
breathless   (beyond  a  wheezy  snore), 
incapable  even  of  a  dream  or  moan. 
And  knowing  all  these  things,  men  are 
proud  ! 

His   strong   heart,  and   firm  brain, 
bore  him   through;    or  rather   they 
gradually  shored  him  up,  a  fabric  still 
upon  the  sands  of   time,  but  waiting 
only  for  the   next  tidal  wave.     Now 
the   greatest  physician,   or  metaphy- 
sician, that  ever  came  into  the  world, 
can  tell  us  no   more  than  an  embryo 
could,  what  the  relics  of  the  mind  will 
be  in  such  a  case,  or  how  far  in  keep- 
ing with  its  former  self.      Thoroughly 
pious  men  have  turned  blasphemers ; 
very  hard  swearers  have  taken  to  sweet 
hymns ;  tempers  have  been   changed 
from  diabolical  to    angelic;   but  the 
change  more  often  has  been  the  other 
way.      Happily  for  himself,   and  all 
about    him,   this    fine    old  man   was 
weakened    only,    and    not   perverted 
from  his  former  healthful   self.     His 
memory  was   deranged   in  veins   and 
fibres,  like  an  ostrich-plume  draggled 
in  a  gale  of  wind  and  rain  ;  but  he 
knew  his  old  friends,  and  the  favoured 
of  his  heart,  and  before  and  above  all, 
his  faithful  wife.     He  had  fallen  from 
his    pride,   with  the   lapse  of    other 
powers  ;  and  to  those  who  had  known 
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faim  in  his  stronger  days,  his  present 
gentleness  was  touching  and  his  grati- 
tude for  trifles  affecting ;  but  notwith- 
standing that,  he  was  sometimes  more 
obstinate  than  ever. 

**  I  wonder  why  Chris  stays  away 
so  long/'  he  said  as  he  sat  one  flne  day 
upon  the  terrace,  for  he  was  ordered 
to  stay  out  of  doors  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, and  his  wife  as  usual  sat  be- 
side him.  "  She  is  gone  to  nui'se 
Jemmy  through  a  very  heavy  cold,  as 
I  understood  you  to  say,  my  dear. 
My  memory  is  not  always  quite  clear 
now ;  but  it  must  be  some  days  since 
I  heard  that,  and  I  miss  little  Chrissy 
with  her  cheerful  face.  You  are 
enough  of  course,  my  dear  Mary,  and 
I  very  seldom  think  much  of  anybody 
•else.  Still  I  long  sometimes  to  see 
my  little  Chrissy." 

"  To  be  sure ;  and  so  do  I.  The 
house  seems  very  sad  without  her," 
replied  Mrs.  Fox,  as  if  it  could  be 
merry  now.  "  We  won't  give  her 
more  than  another  day  or  two.  But 
we  must  remember,  dear,  how  dif- 
ferently poor  Jemmy  is  placed  from 
what  we  are  in  this  comfortable  house. 
Only  one  old  rough  Devonshire  ser- 
vant ;  and  everybody  knows  what 
they  are — a  woman  who  would  warm 
his  bed,  as  likely  as  not,  with  a  fry- 
ing-pan, and  make  his  tea  out  of  the 
rain-water  boiler." 

*'  He  has  no  one  to  thank  for  it  but 
himself.''  After  this  delivery  the 
father  of  the  family  shut  his  mouth, 
which  he  still  could  do  as  well  as  ever, 
though  one  of  his  arms  hung  helpless. 

*'And  I  did  hear  that  there  was 
some  disturbance  there,  something  I 
think  about  the  clergyman  who  is  a 
great  friend  of  Jemmy's."  Mrs.  Fox 
spoke  this  in  all  good  faith,  for  Dr. 
Freeborn  had  put  this  turn  upon  a 
story  which  had  found  its  way  into 
the  house.  "  And  you  know  what  our 
Ohris  is,  when  she  thinks  any  one 
attacks  the  Church  ;  you  may  trust 
her  for  flying  to  the  rescue,  at  any 
rate  so  far  as  money  goes." 

**  And  money  goes  a  long  way,  in 
matters  eccles, — you    know    what    I 


mean, — I  can't  pronounce  those  long 
words  now.  Chrissy  is  too  generous 
with  her  good  aunt's  money.  The 
trustees  let  her  have  it  much  too 
freely.  I  should  not  be  much  sur- 
prised if  they  get  a  hundred  pounds 
out  of  Chris,  at, — let  me  see,  what  is 
the  place  called, — something  like  a 
brooch  or  trinket.  Ah  there,  it's  gone 
again  I " 

"  You  must  not  talk  so  much,  my 
dear,  and  above  all  you  must  not  try 
your  memory.  It  is  wonderfully 
good,  I  am  sure,  thank  God  I  I  only 
wish  mine  was  half  as  good."  Now 
Mrs.  Fox  was  quite  aware  that  she  had 
an  exceedingly  fine  memory. 

"  Well,  never  mind,"  resumed  the 
invalid,  after  roving  among  all  the 
jewels  he  could  think  of.  "But  I 
should  be  very  glad  before  I  die  to 
see  Chrissy  married  to  Sir  Henry 
Haggerstone,  a  man  of  the  highest 
character,  as  well  as  a  very  fine 
estate.  Has  he  said  anything  to  you 
about  it  lately  ? " 

"No,  father,"  Mrs.  Fox  always 
called  him  "father,"  when  a  family 
council  was  toward.  "  How  could  he 
while  you — I  mean,  why  should  he 
be  in  such  a  hurry?  Christie  is  a 
girl  who  would  only  turn  against 
him,  if  he  were  to  worry  her.  She 
is  a  very  odd  child ;  she  is  not  like 
her  mother;  a  little  spice  of  some- 
body else,  I  think,  who  has  always 
contrived  to  have  his  own  way.  And 
she  hates  the  idea  of  being  a  step- 
mother; though  there  are  only  two 
little  girls  after  all,  and  Chrissy's 
son  would  be  the  heir  of  course.  She 
says  it  is  so  frightfully  unrom antic  to 
marry  a  wealthy  widower.  But  talk 
of  the, — I  am  sure  I  beg  his  pardon — 
but  here  comes  Sir  Henry  himself, 
with  Dr.  Freeborn.  You  had  better 
see  the  Doctor  first,  my  dear,  while  I 
take  a  turn  with  Sir  Henry." 

This  gentleman  was,  as  Mr.  Fox 
had  pronounced,  of  the  very  highest 
character,  wealthy  moreover,  and  of 
pleasant  aspect,  and  temper  mild  and 
equable.  Neither  was  his  age  yet 
gone    fatally    amiss;    though   a   few 
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years  off  would  have  improved  it  as 
concerning  Christie ;  for  he  was  not 
more  than  thirty-three,  or  thirty- four, 
and  scarcely  looked  that,  for  he  led  a 
healthful  life.  But  his  great  fault 
was  that  he  had  no  great  fault;  no- 
thing extreme  in  any  way  about  him, 
not  even  contempt  for  "extreme 
people."  He  had  been  at  Oxford,  and 
had  learned,  by  reading  for  a  first  class 
in  classics  (which  he  got),  that  virtue 
is  a  **  habit  of  fore-choice,  being  in  the 
mean  that  concerns  ourselves,  defined 
by  reason,  and  according  as  the  man  of 
perception  would  define  it."  Sir  Henry 
was  a  man  of  very  clear  perception,  and 
his  nature  was  well-fitted  to  come  into 
definitions.  He  never  did  much  think- 
ing of  his  own  ;  for  deeper  minds  had 
saved  him  all  that  trouble,  and  he  was 
quite  content  to  accept  the  results. 
There  was  nobody  who  could  lead  him 
much,  and  no  one  who  could  not  lead 
him  a  little,  when  he  saw  a  clear  path 
to  go  along.  This  was  not  altogether 
the  way  to  enchant  romantic  maiden- 
hood. Christie  cared  for  him  about  as 
much  as  she  would  for  a  habit,  that 
was  in  a  mean.  Not  that  he  was  in 
any  way  a  prig,  or  laid  down  the  law 
to  any  one.  He  had  not  kept  up  his 
classics,  for  he  had  no  real  love  for 
them ;  and  in  those  days,  a  man  might 
get  a  first  at  Oxford  who  could  scarcely 
scan  a  Latin  hexameter,  if  he  were 
exceptionally  strong  in  **  Science," — 
then  meaning  Philosophy,  before  the 
age  of  "Stinks."  To  none  of  these 
subjects  did  Christie  pay  heed ;  she  did 
not  care  for  the  man,  and  that  was  all 
about  it. 

"  You  are  quite  right,  Mrs.  Fox.  I 
think  exactly  as  you  do,"  this  gentle- 
man was  replying  to  the  lady  of  the 
house,  as  they  walked  upon  the  gentle 
slope  towards  the  flower-garden. 
"  There  are  no  real  Whigs  in  the  pre- 
sent headlong  days.  Men,  like  your 
husband  and  myself,  who  have  fancied 
ourselves  in  the  happy  mean,  are  either 
swept  aside  or  carried  down  the  deluge. 
For  the  moment  there  seems  to  be  a 
slight  reaction,  but  it  will  not  last; 
the  rush  will  only  be  more  headlong. 


And  in  private  life  it  is  just  the    same. 
Individual  rights  are  to  be  no    more 
respected;  everything  belongs  to  every- 
body.    I  will  tell  you  a  Httle  thing 
that  happened   to   myself,    just    as  a 
specimen  of  the  spirit  of  the  age.      A 
year  or  two  ago  I  bought  some   old 
manorial   rights   in   a  thinly  peopled 
part   of   Devonshire ;  in   fact   at     the 
western  end   of  the  great  Blackdown 
Bange,  a  barren,  furzy,  flinty  sort    of 
place;    by  the   by,    not   many    noiles 
away  from  the  place  where  your  son 
has  gone  to  live,  Perlycross.     I  only 
bought  the  manor  to  oblige  a  friend 
who  wanted  a  little  ready  money,  and 
to  go  there  now  and  then  perhaps  for 
a  little  rough  shooting,  for  the  country 
is   beautiful  and   the   air   very    fine. 
Well,   the    manorial  rights    included 
some  quarries,  or  pits,  or  excavations 
of  some  sort,  where  those  rough  scythe- 
stones  are  dug,  such  as  you  see  lying 
on   that  lawn.     The  land  itself    was 
actually  part  of   the   manor,   from  a 
time  beyond  memory  or  record ;  but  it 
seems  as  if  strangers  had  been  allowed 
to  settle  on  the  hillside,  and  work  these 
ancient  quarries,  and  sell  the  produce 
on  their  own  account,  only  paying  a 
small    royalty    to    the    manor   every 
Martinmas,  or  about  that  time  ;  not 
so  much  for  the  value  of  the  money 
(though  it  would  perhaps  be  consider-  • 
able  under  a  proper  computation),  but 
as  an  acknowledgment  of  the  owner- 
ship of  the  manor.     But  I  fear  I  ana 
tiring  you." 

**  Not  at  all,  Sir  Henry ;  I  like  any 
story  of  that  sort.  Our  laws  are  so 
very,  very  queer." 

"  Sometimes  they  are.  Well,  my 
friend  had  not  deceived  me.  He  said 
that  this  Whetstone  money  was  very 
hard  to  get,  and  was  so  trifling  that 
he  had  let  it  go  sometimes,  when  the 
people  objected  to  paying  it,  as  they 
did  after  any  bad  season.  Last 
Martinmas  the  matter  slipped  my 
memory,  through  domestic  trouble. 
But  this  year,  as  the  day  approached,. 
I  sent  orders  to  a  man  (a  rough  sort 
of  game-keeper,  who  lives  near  there 
and    looks    after    the    shooting   and 
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gravel  and  peat)  to  give  Dotice  at  the 
pits  that  I  meant  to  have  my  money. 
A  very  close  corporation  they  seem  to 
have  established,  and  have  made  their 
encroachments  uncommonly  secure, 
being  quite  distinct  in  race  and 
cbaracter,  dialect,  and  even  dress,  I 
believe,  from  the  settled  people  round 
them.  Now  what  message  do  you 
think  they  sent  me  %  '* 

"  Something  very  insolent,  I  have 
no  doubt."  Mrs.  Fox  did  not  call 
herself  even  a  Whig,  but  a  downright 
determined  Tory. 

"  This  was  it — my  man  got  the 
schoolmaster  to  put  it  into  writing, 
and  I  happen  to  have  it  in  my  pocket. 
*  Not  a  penny  will  we  pay  this  year. 
But  if  you  like  to  come  yourself,  and 
take  a  turn  at  the  flemmer' — some- 
thing they  use  for  getting  out  the 
stone — *  we  won't  charge  you  anything 
for  your  footing.' " 

"  Your  footing  on  your  own  land  ! 
"Well,  that  is  very  fine.  What  do  you 
mean  to  do,  Sir  Henry  ? " 

"  Grin  and  bear  it,  I  suppose,  Mrs. 
Fox.  You  know  what  the  tendency 
of  the  time  is,  even  in  the  law-courts. 
And  of  course,  all  the  Press  would  be 
down  upon  me,  as  a  monster  of 
oppression,  if  I  ventured  to  assert  my 
rights.  And  though  I  am  out  of  the 
House  ever  since  the  *  Broom  of 
Reform '  (as  the  papers  call  it)  swept 
my  two  little  seats  away,  I  might  like 
to  stand  again  some  da^y ;  and  what  a 
whetstone  this  would  be  for  my 
adversaries  I  And  I  hear  that  these 
people  are  not  a  bad  lot ;  rough,  and 
uncivilized,  and  wonderfully  jealous 
over  the  *  rights '  they  have  robbed  me 
of;  but  among  themselves  faithful, 
and  honest,  and  quiet,  and  sober, 
which  is  the  strangest  thing  of  all  in 
England.  As  for  their  message,  why, 
they  speak  out  plainly,  and  look  upon 
their  offer  as  a  great  concession  to  me. 
And  we  in  this  more  enlightened  part 
must  allow  for  the  manners  of  that 
neighbourhood.  In  fact  this  is  such  a 
perfect  trifle,  after  what  they  have 
been  doing  at  Perlycross.  If  I  were 
a  magistrate  about  there " 


"  At  Perlycross !  What  do  you 
mean )  Some  little  matter  about  the 
clergyman  ?  I  want  to  know  all  about 
that,  Sir  Henry.  It  seems  so  strange, 
that  Christie  never  mentioned  it." 

Sir  Henry  perceived  that  he  had  "put 
his  foot  in  it."  Dr.  Freeborn  had 
warned  him  that  the  "Sacrilege  in 
Devon "  (as  the  Somerset  papers  had 
begun  to  call  it)  must  be  kept  most 
carefully  from  the  knowledge  of  his 
patient ;  and  from  that  of  the  lady 
also,  for  there  was  no  saying  how  she 
might  take  it.  And  now  Mrs.  Fox 
could  not  fail  to  find  out  everything. 
He  was  ready  to  bite  off  his  tongue, 
as  ladies  put  it.  "Oh,  ah — I  was 
thinking  of  something — which  had 
better  not  be  referred  to  perhaps ; 
not  quite  fit  to  be  discussed,  when  one 
has  the  honour  of  being  with  ladies. 
But  about  those  very  extraordinary 
people.  I  have  heard  some  things 
that  are  highly  interesting,  things 
that  I  am  certain  you  would  liko  to 
hear " 

"Not  half  so  much  as  I  want  to 
hear  the  story  about  the  parish  where 
my  son  lives,  and  my  daughter  is 
staying,  and  will  not  come  back,  for 
some  reason  which  we  cannot  make 
out.  I  must  insist,  Sir  Henry,  upon 
hearing  all  that  you  know.  I  am  not 
a  young  woman,  and  know  the  world 
pretty  well  by  this  time.  You  will 
not  offend  me  by  anything  you  say; 
but  you  will  by  anything  you  hide." 

.Sir  Henry  Haggerstone  looked 
about,  and  saw  that  he  was  in  for  it. 
The  elderly  lady  (as  some  might  call 
her)  looked  at  him  with  that  pretty 
doubt  which  ladies  so  thoroughly  un- 
derstand how  to  show,  and  intend  to 
be  understood  without  expression.  The 
gentleman  glanced  at  her ;  he  had  no 
moustache  to  stroke,  for  only  cavalry 
officers,  and  cads  of  the  most  preten- 
tious upturn,  as  yet  wore  ginger 
hackles,  a  relief  still  to  come  in  a 
downier  age.  "  My  dear  Mrs.  Fox, 
there  is  nothing  improper,  from  a 
lady's  point  of  view,  I  mean,  in  the 
very  sad  occurrence  at  Perlycross.  It 
is  a  question  for  the  local  authorities ; 
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and  not  one  for  me  to  meddle 
with." 

"Then  why  did  you  speak  of  iti 
Either  tell  me  all,  or  say  that  you 
won't,  and  leave  me  to  find  out."  The 
lady  had  the  gentleman,  the  Tory  had 
the  temporiser,  on  the  nail. 

"  We  are  nothing  in  your  hands,*' 
he  murmured,  and  with  perfect  truth  ; 
for  when  the  question  comes  to  the 
pulling  out  of  truth,  what  chance  has 
a  man  against  a  clever  woman,  ten 
times  as  quick  as  he  is,  and  piercing 
every  glance  ?  "  I  am  truly  sorry  that 
it  has  come  to  this."  Mrs.  Fox  did 
not  sympathise  with  his  regret,  but 
nodded,  as  if  to  say,  "  No  cure  now 
for  that;  for  my  part,  I  am  rather 
glad."  "  It  was  simply  through  terror 
of  distressing  you,  that  all  your  best 
friends  have  combined,  as  I  may  say, 
at  least  have  thought  it  wiser " 

"  Then  they  have  made  a  great 
mistake.  And  I  am  not  at  all  thank- 
ful to  any  of  them.  Let  me  sit  down 
here.  And  now  for  all  this  frightful 
wonder!  Is  Jemmy  dead?  Let  me 
have  the  worst  at  once." 

This  was  a  sudden  relief  to  Sir 
Henry,  enabling  him  to  offer  imme- 
diate comfort,  and  to  whisper,  "  How 
could  you  imagine  such  a  thing  1 " 
"  No,  my  dear  madam,"  he  continued, 
having  now  the  upper  hand,  and  hers 
beneath  it ;  "I  have  the  pleasure  of 
assuring  you  that  your  noble  son  is  in 
the  very  best  of  health,  and  improving 
by  his  admirable  knowledge  of  medi- 
cine the  health  of  all  around  him.  It 
is  acknowledged  that  he  has  advanced 
the  highest  interests  of  the  profession." 

"  That  he  was  sure  to  do.  Sir  Henry. 
And  he  has  a  copy  of  my  dear  grand- 
mother's recipe  for  the  pounded  cherry- 
stone elixir." 

"  With  all  the  resources  of  modern 
science  added,  and  his  own  trained 
insight  in  their  application.  But  the 
worst  of  it  is,  that  these  leading  in- 
tellects, as  you  must  have  experienced 
long  ago,  can  never  escape  a  sad 
amount  of  narrow  professional  jealousy. 
Your  son  must  have  fallen  among 
those  heavy- witted  Devonshire  doctors. 


like  a  thunderbolt — or  worse,  a  pheno- 
menon come  to  heal  their  patients 
gratis,^* 

**  That  would  drive  them  to  do  any- 
thing, to  poison  him,  if  they  had  the 
courage.  For  every  one  knows  how 
they  run  up  their  bills." 

Having  brought  the  lady  thus  to 
the  practical  vein.  Sir  Henry  (as  gently 
as  possible,  and  as  it  were  by  the 
quarter-drachm)  administered  the 
sombre  draught  he  was  now  bound  to 
exhibit.  Jemmy's  dear  mother  took 
it  with  a  closeness  of  attention  and 
critical  appreciation  seldom  found  in 
the  physical  recipients  in  such  cases. 
But  to  the  administrator's  great  sur- 
prise, her  indignation  was  by  no 
means  vivid  in  the  direction  antici- 
pated. 

"  I  am  heartily  glad  that  I  know 
this  at  last.  I  ought  to  have  been  told 
of  it  long  ago,"  said  Mrs.  Fox,  looking 
resolutely  at  Sir  Henry  Haggerstone. 
"  A  very  great  mistake,  and  want 
of  judgment  on  the  part  of  Dr. 
Freeborn.  What  a  frightful  risk  to 
run, — supposing  my  husband  had  been 
told  suddenly  of  this  !  " 

"  All  has  been  done  for  the  best, 
my  dear  madam.  The  great  anxiety 
was  to  keep  it  from  him." 

"  And  who  was  the  proper  one  to 
see  to  that  ]  I  should  have  thought, 
his  wife  and  constant  nurse.  Was  it 
thought  impossible  that  I  should  show 
discretion  ]  Clever  men  always  make 
one  great  mistake ;  they  believe  that 
no  woman  can  command  her  tongue. 
If  they  had  their  own  only  half  as 
well  controlled,  there  would  not  be  a 
tenth  part  of  the  mischief  in  the 
world." 

"  You  are  quite  right  there.  That 
is  a  very  great  truth,  and  exceedingly 
well  expressed,"  replied  Sir  Henry, 
not  that  he  was  impressed  with  it  so 
deeply,  but  that  he  wanted  to  appease 
the  lady.  "  However,  as  regards  Dr. 
Freeborn's  ideas,  I  really  know  very 
little  ;  no  doubt  he  thought  it  was  for 
your  own  good  too,  not  to  be  burdened 
at  such  a  time  with  another  great 
anxiety." 


Perlycroas, 
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**He  has  taken  too  much  upon 
himself.  It  would  have  been  no 
great  anxiety  to  me  ;  my  son  is  quite 
capable  of  fighting  his  own  battles. 
And  the  same  orders  issued  to  my  son 
and  daughter  !  At  last  I  can  under- 
stand poor  Christie's  letters — why  she 
has  been  so  brief,  for  fear  of  losing 
all  self-control  like  her  mother. 
Stupid,  stupid,  clever  men !  Why 
there  is  infinitely  less  chance  now  of 
Mr.  Fox  ever  knowing  it.  You  may 
tell  our  sapient  doctor  that.  Perhaps 
I  shall  astonish  him  a  little.  I'll 
prove  to  him  that  I  can  control  my 
tongue  by  never  mentioning  the 
subject  to  him." 

"Excuse  me,  Mrs.  Fox,  if  1  make 
one  or  two  remarks.  May  I  speak 
without  reserve,  as  an  old  friend  of 
the  family,  and  one  who  has  had  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  criminal, — at 
least  I  mean  to  say  with  public 
proceedings  in  this  county  ?  *' 

"To  be  sure.  Sir  Henry.  I  shall 
be  much  obliged  by  any  suggestions 
you  may  make." 

"  In  the  first  place  then,  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  leave  your  son  under 
this  imputation.  I  can  quite  under- 
stand how  he  has  been  impeded  in 
taking  any  steps  for  his  own  vindica- 
tion, by  his  sense  of  duty  towards  his 
father  and  yourself.  In  that  respect 
his  behaviour  has  been  most  admirable. 
He  has  absolutely  done  nothing ;  not 
even  protested  publicly,  and  challenged 
any  evidence  against  him,  but  been 
quite  content  to  lie  at  the  mercy  of 
any  wicked  slanderers.  And  for  this 
there  can  be  no  reason  but  one, 
— that  public  proceedings  would  in- 
crease the  stir,  and  make  it  certain 
that  the  whole  must  come  to  his 
father's  knowledge." 

"  To  be  sure.  Sir  Henry.  There 
can  be  no  other  reason."  The  old 
friend  of  the  family  was  surprised  at 
the  tone  in  which  Mrs.  Fox  uttered 
this  opinion. 

"Of  course  not.  And  so  it  is  all 
the  more  incumbent  upon  his  family 
to  clear  him.  Let  me  tell  you  what  I 
should   do,  if  I   were   his  father,  in 


sound  health  and  able  to  attend  to 
business.  Of  course  I  am  too  young 
to  speak  so"  (he  had  suddenly  re- 
membered Christie),  "but  that  you 
understand  ;  and  you  also  admit  that 
I  am  not  likely  to  offer  advice  unless 
asked  for." 

"  I  beg  you  particularly  to  give  it. 
You  are  a  magistrate  of  large,  if  not 
long,  experience.  And  I  know  that 
you  are  our  true  friend." 

"  That  you  may  rely  upon,  Mrs. 
Fox.  And  you  know  how  much  I 
admire  your  son ;  for  enthusiasm  is  a 
rare  gift  now,  and  becoming  rarer 
every  year  in  these  days  of  liberal 
sentiment.  If  the  case  were  my  own, 
I  should  just  do  this ;  I  should  make 
application  at  once  to  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench,  to  have  the  matter 
sifted.  It  is  no  use  shilly-shallying 
with  any  county  authorities.  A 
Special  Commission  has  been  granted 
in  cases  less  important.  But  without 
pressing  for  that,  it  is  possible  to  get 
the  whole  question  investigated  by 
skilled  officers  from  head-quarters. 
Those  who  bring  the  charge  should 
have  done  it,  and  probably  would  have 
done  it,  if  they  had  faith  in  their  own 
case.  But  they  are  playing  a  deeper 
game,  according  at  least  to  my  view 
of  the  matter.  They  have  laid  them- 
selves open  to  no  action.  Your  son 
lies  helpless,  and  must  *  live  it  down,' 
as  people  say  glibly,  who  have  never 
had  to  do  it.  Is  this  a  thing  you 
mean  to  allow]" 

"You  need  scarcely  ask  me  that, 
Sir  Henry.  But  remember  that  I 
know  nothing  of  the  particulars,  which 
have  been  kept  so,  so  amiably  from 
my  knowledge." 

"Yes.  But  I  know  them  all,  at 
least  so  far  as  they  can  be  gathered 
from  the  Devonshire  journals,  and 
these  are  very  careful  what  they  say. 
In  spite  of  all  the  enemies  who  want 
to  keep  it  going,  the  whole  thing  may 
be  brought  to  a  point  at  once,  by 
applying  for  a  warrant  in  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench,  with  the  proper  inform- 
ation sworn.  They  would  grant  it  at 
once.     Your  son  would  appear,  and  be 
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released  of  course  on  bail ;  for  the  case 
is  only  one  of  misdemeanour.  Then 
the  proper  officers  would  be  sent  down, 
and  the  real  criminals  detected." 

"  A.  warrant  against  my  Jemmy ! 
Oh,  Sir  Henry,  you  can  never  mean 
that." 

"  Simply  as  a  matter  of  form,  Mrs. 
Fox.  Ask  your  solicitors ;  they  are 
the  proper  people.  And  they  should 
have  been  consulted  long  ago,  and 
would  have  been,  but  for  this  terrible 
disadvantage.  I  only  suggest  the 
quickest  way  to  bring  the  matter  to  an 
issue.  Otherwise  the  doubt  will  hang 
over  your  son,  with  his  friends  and  his 
conscience  to  support  him.  And  what 
are  these  among  so  many  1 " 

This  was  not  altogether  a  counsel  of 
perfection,  or  even  of  a  very  lofty  view ; 
but  unhappily  we  have  to  contend  with 
a  world  neither  perfect  nor  very  lofty. 
There  was  no  other  hole  to  be  found 
in  the  plan,  or  even  to  be  picked  by 
the  ingenuity  of  a  lady.  But  who 
that  is  worthy  of  that  name  cannot 
slip  round  the  corner  gracefully,  what- 
ever is  presented  ] 

*'  I  thank  you  so  deeply.  Sir  Henry, 
for  your  very  kind  interest  in  this 
strange  matter,"  said  Mrs.  Fox,  look- 
ing all  gratitude,  with  a  smile  that 
shone  through  tears ;    •*  and  for  your 


perfectly  invaluable  advice.  You  see 
everything  so  distinctly,  and  your  ex- 
perience is  so  precious.  To  think  of 
my  poor  boy  in  such  a  position  !  Oh 
dear,  oh  dear  I  I  really  have  not  the 
courage  to  discuss  it  any  more.  But 
a  kind  heart  like  vours  will  make 
every  allowance  for  the  feelings  of  a 
mother." 

Thus  was  Sir  Henry  neatly  driven 
from  the  hall  of  council  to  the  carpeted 
chamber  of  comfort.  But  he  knew  as 
well  as  if  the  lady  had  put  it  into  so 
many  words,  that  she  meant  to  accept 
none  of  his  advice.  Her  reason,  how- 
ever, for  so  resolving  was  far  beyond 
his  perception,  simple  as  it  was  and 
natural.  Mrs.  Fox  had  known  little 
of  the  young  doctor's  doings  since  he 
had  settled  at  Perlycross,  having  never 
even  paid  him  a  visit  there,  for  her 
husband  was  sore  upon  that  subject. 
So  that  she  was  not  acquainted  with 
the  depth  of  Jemmy's  regard  for  Sir 
Thomas,  and  had  never  dreamed  of  his 
love  for  Inez ;  whereas  she  was  strongly 
and  bitterly  impressed  with  his  lifelong 
ardour  for  medical  research.  The 
mother  felt  no  indignant  yearning  for 
prompt  and  skilled  enquiry ;  because 
she  suspected,  in  the  bottom  of  her 
heart,  that  it  would  prove  her  son  the 
criminal. 


(To  be  contimced.) 
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The  decisive  rejection  of  the  Home 
Rule  Bill  by  the  House  of  Lords 
marks  an  epoch  in  our  constitutional 
history,  and  is  an  event  upon  which 
some  future  Hallam  will  have  much 
to  say.  Never  since  the  time  of  the 
passing  of  the  great  Heform  Act  has 
the  House  of  Lords  played  so  import- 
tant  a  part  as  it  has  recently  done. 
That  event  and  the  struggle  which 
preceded  it  are  commonly  referred  to 
as  a  parallel  case  to  the  present  state 
of  things.  The  comparison  is  not 
very  accurately  made,  and  the  re- 
semblance is  really  very  superficial. 
The  Lords  then  rejected  a  bill  which 
the  Commons  had  passed,  and  that  is 
the  sole  point  of  contact.  It  should 
not  be  forgotten  that  an  important 
difference  distinguishes  that  period 
from  the  present.  The  question  of 
Reform  touched  in  a  very  vital  way 
the  position  of  the  Lords.  They  had 
hitherto  held  a  superior  and  directing 
position;  they  had  filled  seats  with 
nominees,  had  made  and  unmade 
Ministries,  and  dictated  high  policies 
of  State.  That  superiority  was 
threatened.  Was  it  to  continue? 
It  was,  in  a  word,  a  contest  for 
supremacy  in  which  the  Commons  won 
the  day.  But  since  the  Reform  Act 
the  centre  of  gravity  has  shifted  to 
the  Commons.  The  rule  of  the  great 
families  has  vanished,  and  then  the 
middle  classes,  and  lastly  the  people 
have  reigned  in  their  stead.  The 
Lords  became  merely  a  revising 
House,  a  reserve  force  in  the  Consti- 
tution which  usually  slumbers,  and 
performs  its  functions  in  a  noiseless 
and  unostentatious  way.  They  are 
like  sleeping  partners  in  the  business 
of  government.  When  Lord  Beacons- 
field  was  asked  how  he  liked  the 
House  of  Lords,  he  replied  that  he 
was  dead  but  in  the  Elysian   fields. 


His  answer  was  a  terse  and  graphic 
illustration  of  the  pleasant  but  som- 
nolent air  which  pervades  the  Upper 
House.  Even  its  most  active  mem- 
bers, touched  as  it  were  by  an  en- 
chanter's wand,  feel  that  they  are 
doomed  to  a  life  of  unwilling  inactivity. 
But  now  they  are  awakened  from 
their  seeming  sleep ;  all  eyes  are 
turned  towards  them,  and  they  have 
shown  to  friends  and  foes  alike  that 
when  the  occasion  demands  it  they 
have  a  real  and  important  function  to 
perform. 

It  is  at  times  like  the  present  that 
a  detached  mind  finds  a  natural  in- 
clination to  pause  and,  so  to  speak,  to 
overhaul  the  government  machine. 
King  Louis  Philippe,  who  was  a  much 
cleverer  man  than  was  generally 
supposed,  probed  the  secret  of  our 
silent  revolutions.  Our  Constitution 
was,  he  said,  so  well  riveted.  At 
times  of  stress  and  strain  the  rivets 
may  fall  loose,  and  it  is  both  oppor- 
tune and  wise  to  examine  and  to  test 
them.  Such  an  occasion  is  the 
present,  and  this  is  why  many  are 
considering  with  themselves  whether 
everything  is  right,  and  whether  and 
in  what  manner  our  present  Constitu- 
tion can  be  strengthened  and  amended. 

It  is  one  aspect  of  this  question 
which  it  is  proposed  here  to  take  in- 
to a  brief  consideration.  It  is  said 
by  a  certain  sort  of  politicians  that 
the  House  of  Lords  is  an  anomaly; 
that  they  are  irresponsible,  that  they 
represent  no  one  but  themselves,  that 
to  be  the  son  of  one's  father,  or  to 
have  been  ennobled  on  the  grounds  of 
wealth  or  for  party  services,  are  not 
things  which  in  themselves  qualify 
a  man  to  become  a  legislator.  Away 
with  them,  it  is  cried ;  why  cumber 
they  the  ground?  It  may  be  noted, 
by  the  way,  that  no  one  is  properly 
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qualified  to  legislate  who  has  not  the 
wish  to  do  well  and  the  knowledge  to 
do  it.  But  that  is  an  ideal  which 
belongs  to  Utopia.  The  peculiar  in- 
terest of  the  present  position  of  affairs 
lies  in  this,  that  the  Lords  rightly  or 
wrongly  claim  to  represent,  or  rather 
to  protect  the  people ;  they  are  no 
longer  fighting  for  their  own  hands, 
but  for  the  people  of  this  kingdom 
on  whom  the  Government  has  at- 
tempted to  force  a  law  against,  as 
they  say,  its  wish.  Whether  the 
Lords*  claim  be  right  or  whether  it  be 
wrong,  a  popular  appeal  on  the  specific 
question  of  Home  Rule  can,  it  is  said, 
alone  decide.  A  plebiscite  would  put 
all  doubts  at  rest.  The  people  is  Caesar, 
and  to  Caesar  you  must  go.  Such  an 
appeal  is,  when  carefully  considered 
and  defined,  nothing  less  than  what 
publicists  have  agreed  to  call  the 
Referendum,  and  which  has  long  been 
actually  at  work  in  Switzerland.  It 
is  this  which  some  well-known  Eng- 
lish thinkers  would  desire  to  see  in- 
troduced into  our  midst,  and  the  pre- 
sent crisis  lends  to  the  whole  question 
a  more  than  common  interest.  The 
somewhat  abstract  and  academic  air 
which  usually  surrounds  the  discussion 
becomes  partially  dispersed,  and  the 
whole  question  seems  to  take  a  more 
clearly  cut  and  concrete  shape.  What 
men  are  now  pondering  in  their 
closets,  they  will  soon  perhaps  be 
openly  debating  in  the  streets,  and 
the  whisper  of  the  cloister  and  the 
porch  may  speedily  swell  into  the 
clamour  of  the  market-place.  In  a 
word,  the  whole  question  may  soon 
enter  the  range  of  practical  politics. 
No  one  can  properly  weigh  the 
gains  and  losses  of  its  introduction 
among  us  who  has  not  a  very  clear 
conception  of  what  the  Referendum 
is.  A  very  few  words  will  suffice  to 
make  it  plain.  It  may  be  described 
as  taking  the  vote  of  the  people 
directly  on  some  particular  question, 
without  the  intervention  of  any  repre- 
sentative body.  Some  specific  question 
is  put  before  them,  and  they  are 
asked  to  give  their  vote  for  or  against 


it.  It  is  a  system  which  may  be 
classed  midway  between  representative 
institutions  and  such  assemblies  of  the 
people  as  the  Roman  Comitia  and  the 
Swiss  Landesgemeinden.  Under  the 
representative  system  the  people  vote 
for  a  party  or  a  policy  and  elect  a 
legislature ;  in  the  popular  meeting 
they  elect  no  one,  but  debate  and  de- 
cide forthwith  for  themselves ;  but  the 
Referendum  combines  the  principles  of 
both,  for  a  representative  body  is  first 
elected,  and  that  body  refers  particular 
proposals  to  the  people  for  decision. 
That  is  the  true  Referendum,  and  it 
must  be  carefully  distinguished  from 
another  device  which  is  strikingly 
similar,  and  which  may  easily  be  con- 
founded with  it.  Of  this  nature  is 
that  provision,  for  example,  by  which, 
under  the  Free  Libraries  Act,  the 
vote  of  the  ratepayers  of  a  parish  may 
be  taken  on  the  question  whether  a 
rate  for  creating  a  free  library  shall 
be  levied  or  not.  But  that  is  only 
taking  the  popular  vote  for  the  pur- 
pose of  deciding  whether  a  particular 
act  shall  be  put  in  operation  over  a 
particular  area,  and  is  somewhat 
similar  in  principle  to  what  temper- 
ance reformers  have  called  local 
option.  But  the  Referendum  is  some- 
thing more  than  that.  It  is  local 
option,  as  one  might  say,  in  excelsis. 
It  is  concerned  with  the  making  of  a 
law,  and  not  with  its  application.  It 
is,  in  a  word,  a  legislative  act.  Such 
is  the  Referendum  when  considered  in 
the  abstract,  but  in  Switzerland  it  has 
long  been  in  actual  operation,  and  it 
is  there  that  we  must  look  to  see  how 
it  practically  works.  It  will  be  useful 
to  turn  our  thoughts  in  that  direction 
for  a  moment.  The  Referendum  has  a 
place  in  the  Federal  and  most  of  the 
Cantonal  Constitutions.  It  is  either 
optional  or  compulsory.  In  the 
Federal  Constitution  it  is  compulsory 
when  a  question  of  the  revision  of 
that  Constitution  is  before  the  country. 
In  that  case  it  is  provided  that  when 
one  of  the  two  chambers  of  the  Federal 
Assembly  demand  it,  then  it  must  be 
referred  to  the  whole  body  of  voters 
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machinery  for  carrying  out  changes 
in  itfielf.  There  is  no  special  means 
d  constitutional  revision.  A  revolu- 
tiofia^  bill  and  a  bill  of  the  most 
trumpery  description  stand  upon  the 
8am«  footing.  The  Federation  of  the 
Bmpire  and  the  supply  of  Little 
Pedlington  with  water  can  be  legis- 
lated for  by  identical  methods.  Now 
it  has  repeatedly  been  shown  that 
perhaps  alone  of  theciTiUsed  countries 
of  the  world  the  British  Islands  stand 
in  this  position.  Almost  every  other 
Co»6titution  has  provided  against  hasty 
and  ill-considered  changes.  It  was  a 
true  instinct  in  the  minds  of  the  old 
Greek  legislators  who  enacted  that 
the  penalty  of  death  should  be  incurred 
by  any  one  who  proposed  the  repeal  of 
certain  laws.  It  wag,  it  is  true,  a 
ridiculous  provision,  because  the  very 
law  which  enacted  the  penalty  might 
itself  with  impunity  be  repealed. 
But  the  reason  at  bottom  was  sound  ; 
for  it  was  felt  that  some  laws  should 
be  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  angry 
mobs  or  reckless  agitation.  Persons 
are  always  to  be  found  who  are  anxious 
to  meddle  and  who  usually  muddle.  If 
proposed  constitutional  changes  were 
compulsorily  referred  to  the  popular 
vote,  this  advantage  at  least  would  be 
gained,  that  they  would  only  be  made 
as  the  result  of  the  deliberate  choice 
of  the  people.  They  would  be  made 
openly  and  in  the  light  of  day. 

That  the  Referendum  has  many  of 
the  merits  which  it  claims  it  would  be 
idle  to  deny.  But  its  drawbacks  are 
many  and  serious,  and  its  acknowledged 
gains  would  be  very  dearly  paid  for. 
Those  incidental  difficulties  which 
would  attend  its  introduction  into  the 
United  Kingdom,  but  which  do  not 
of  course  belong  to  its  essence,  can 
only  be  noted  by  the  way.  First  its 
application  to  a  wide  area  and  an 
enormous  population  like  our  own 
would  be  a  task  of  a  magnitude  which 
it  would  be  hard  to  overrate.  It 
would  be  a  work  of  great  complexity 
and  cost.  Then  again  vexed  questions 
would  arise  over  the  separate  expres- 
sion of  English,  Scotch,  Welsh,  and 


Irish  opinion,  and  the  result  would  be 
a  certain  inflammation  of  that  already 
growing  tendency  to  disintegration 
which  seems  at  work  in  some  portions 
of  the  kingdom.  But  there  are  some 
essential  and  deeply  rooted  vices  in 
the  system  which  cannot  receive  too 
strong  a  demonstration.  Its  specious 
merits  and  persuasive  plausibility  win 
easily  an  eager  admiration  which  is 
apt  to  blind  the  mind  to  its  faults. 
Now  the  Referendum  rightly  looked  at 
is  really  a  step  of  retrogression;  it 
offends  the  representative  system  and 
grievously  diminishes  the  dignity  of 
parliaments.  Its  root  principle  is,  in 
a  word,  the  principle  of  numbers ;  it 
is  the  apotheosis  of  majorities,  an 
appeal  from  quality  to  quantity. 
Parliamentary  representatives  either 
are  or  should  be  men  of  greater 
knowledge  and  ability  than  the  mass 
of  those  they  represent ;  and  the 
people  which  elects  a  number  of 
worthless  representatives  will  probably 
be  wanting  in  political  sagacity. 
Mazzini,  whose  faith  in  the  people 
was  almost  a  religion,  spoke  of  "  the 
great  and  beautiful  ensign  of  demo- 
cracy, the  progress  of  all  through  all 
under  the  leading  of  the  best  and 
wisest."  Yery  good  ;  but  where  the 
Referendum  is  apjdied  what  becomes 
of  "the  leading  of  the  best  and 
wisest  "1  Even  as  it  is  such  a 
leading  is  not  always  to  be  had,  as 
any  one  who  knows  anything  of 
American  politics  can  very  well  testify. 
"  The  best  and  wisest "  are  swallowed 
up  and  silenced  in  the  crowd.  There 
is  indeed  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  Lord 
Sherbrooke*s  humorous  illustration  of 
democracy.  He  compared  it  to  the 
passengers  in  an  omnibus  trying  to 
turn  the  driver  off  the  box  and  get 
hold  of  the  reins  themselves ;  with 
what  result  we  are  left  to  imagine. 

It  is  claimed  for  the  Referendum 
that  it  would  ensure  the  true  expres- 
sion of  the  wishes  of  the  people.  It 
would  be  a  faithful  index,  no  doubt, 
of  what  the  majority  desired.  That 
is  good,  but  there  is  something  better 
still,  and  that  is  that  when  they  do 
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express  their  will,  they  should  do  it 
well  and  wis^y.  And  this  the  Be- 
ferendum  ensures  not  at  all.  In  a 
multitude  of  counsellors  there  is  not 
always  wisdom ;  indeed  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  i^t  of  all  errors  those 
which  may  be  called  popular,  what  Sir 
Thomas  Browne  styled  ^'  Pseudodozia 
Epidemica,''  are  the  most  profound 
and  the  hardest  to  eradicate.  Whole 
volumes  have  been  written  upon 
them.  The  masses  of  mankind  in 
truth  redeot  little,  and  they  gather 
their  o^nnions  from  their  neighbouss 
and  the  newspapers.  They  may 
sometimes  f(»rm  right  judgments, 
but  error  is  more  easy  and  there* 
fore  vufXQ  common.  There  is  a  con- 
tagiousness in  errors,  and  its  poison 
once  admitted  spreads  infinitely  wide ; 
a  man  is  more  sure  to  retain  mistaken 
notions  when  he  finds  thsX  the  m^iy 
are  of  the  same  opinion  as  himself. 
How  constantly  it  happens  that  the 
people  imagine  vain  things  1  To  take 
a  single  instance  ;  if  Free  Trade  be  a 
true  doctrine  of  economy,  haw  wide- 
spread and  enduring  must  be  the 
fallacy  which  lurks  beneath  Protection. 
Nor  is  politici^  science,  and  its  practical 
application  to  the  art  of  government, 
any  exception  to  the  rule.  There  is 
no  royal  road  to  truth  here  any  more 
than  elsewhere.  Political  wisdom  is 
not  a  knack,  a  trick,  or  an  instinct, 
as  some  people  seem  to  imagine.  It 
is  rather  the  one  branch  of  knowledge 
in  which,  more  than  any  other,  the 
tendency  to  error  besets  the  human 
mind ;  and  its  problems  are  precisely 
those  which  cannot  be  weighed  in 
vcumo,  or  regarded  in  a  dry  light. 
Self 'interest,  prejudice,  and  a  host  of 
moral  causes  go  before,  and  fallacy 
follows  after.  There  are  influences 
from  which  not  even  the  wisest  can 
escape,  for  they  would  hardly  be 
human  if  they  did.  And  to  this  it 
may  be  added  that  the  Beferendum 
would  be  sure  to  be  invoked  in  the 
most  important  questions,  which 
would  be  precisely  those  which  would 
be  the  most  unfitted  to  become  the 
subject  of  popular  appeal     The  pro- 


foundest  problems  would  be  the  most 
imperfectly  considered. 

Nor  is  this  a  mere  picture  of  the 
fancy.  The  practical  working  of  the 
Beferendum  in  Switzerland  afPords 
us  some  most  apposite  and  instruct- 
ive examples.  If  it  fails  there,  it 
cannot  hope  to  succeed  elsewhere. 
The  area  is  small  and  so  is  the 
population;  the  people  are  well  edu* 
cated,  and  political  questions  are  not 
either  complex  or  pressing.  But  what 
are  the  facts)  According  to  the 
ofi&oial  returns  between  the  years  1874 
and  1890  there  were  oae  hundred  and 
forty^four  laws  passed  by  the  Federal 
Assembly.  Of  these  twenty-two  were 
referred  to  the  popular  vote,  and  the 
result  was  that  thirteen  were  rejected 
a»d  nine  were  improved ;  or,  in  ^other 
words,  nearly  one*seventh  of  the  legis- 
lation was  subjected  to  revision,  and 
the  Beferendum  on  the  average  was 
invoked  considerably  more  than  once 
a  year.  Allowance  must  be  made  for  " 
those  few  cases  where  the  Beferendum 
was  compulsory;  but  after  making 
this  deduction,  what  a  residuum  is 
left  of  restless  discontent  with  the 
legislative  chambers.  In  our  own 
country,  with  its  vastly  larger  in- 
terests, the  many  bills  before  Parlia- 
ment, and  the  tendency  of  parties  to^ 
split  up  into  a  number  of  small  and 
independent  groups,  the  Beferendum 
would  be  sure  to  be  constantly  in- 
voked. Perhaps  several  times  a  year 
the  country  would  be  plunged  into 
something  like  the  turmoil  of  a  general 
election,  and  it  would  be  kept  in  a 
continual  fever  of  excitement.  But- 
that  is  by  the  way.  What  concerns 
\m  here  is  rather  the  nature  of  the 
bills  which  the  people  rejected. 
Among  these  are  to  be  found  a  bill 
on  currency,  a  bill  for  creating  a  de- 
partment of  justice,  a  bill  for  establish- 
ing two  officials  with  small  salaries 
in  the  Chancellor's  department  and  at 
the  Washington  Legation.  And  to 
this  it  may  be  added  that  in  1891  a 
bill  for  the  pensioning  of  old  servants 
of  the  State  was  in  like  manner  sub- 
jected to  the  guillotine.     Every  one 
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of  these  bills  involved  some  trifling 
expenditure  of  public  money,  and  their 
rejection  is  a  monumental  proof  of 
democratic  selfishness.  It  is  certain 
that  the  expense  involved  was  con- 
sidered really  necessary  by  the  Federal 
Council ;  but  the  people  preferred  to 
save  the  money  and  starve  the  public 
service.  It  may  be  with  some  confi- 
dence predicted  that  the  same  thing 
would  happen  in  England,  only  in  an 
aggravated  degree.  Every  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  feels  a  constant 
temptation  to  cut  the  expenditure  of 
public  money  to  the  lowest  possible 
point  consistent  with  the  efficiency 
of  the  service  of  the  State,  and  with 
the  Keferendum  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
the  proper  limits  would  sometimes  be 
overstepped.  It  is  certain  that  the 
people  would  not  vote  money  for  an 
object  which  did  not  appeal  to  their 
immediate  interests,  and  that  such 
things  as  endowments  for  science  and 
art  would  receive  a  very  slight  measure 
of  support.  The  mass  of  mankind 
look,  in  the  words  of  Bacon,  for  things 
that  are  fructifera  and  not  lucifera. 
Like  Atalanta  in  the  race,  they  stoop 
to  pick  the  golden  apple. 

But  a  much  more  crucial  instance 
yet  remains.  The  events  about  to  be 
related  occurred  only  a  few  months 
ago,  and  therefore  belong  to  the  new- 
est fashions  in  politics ;  and  though 
it  is  true  that  the  case  in  point  is  an 
example  of  that  form  of  the  appeal  to 
the  people  which  is  called  the  Initiative, 
yet  it  is  a  powerful  demonstration  of 
what  a  popular  vote  is  capable  of  ac- 
complishing. It  is  a  capital  illustra- 
tion of  that  particular  kind  of  error 
into  which  democracies  are  very  liable 
to  fall.  The  circumstances  of  the  case 
are  very  shortly  these.  It  appears 
that  by  the  Jewish  law  no  tfew  is 
allowed  to  eat  meat  from  which  the 
blood  has  not  so  far  as  possible  been 
extracted,  and  that  with  the  object  of 
attaining  the  desired  end  the  Jews 
slaughter  their  animals  in  a  way 
peculiar  to  themselves,  called  the 
Shechita,  which  it  is  unnecessary  here 
to  describe.     Now   it  is  a  well  known 


thing  that  for  some  time  a  consider- 
able Anti-Semitic  agitation  has  pre- 
vailed on  the  Continent,  and  it  would 
seem  that  even  Switzerland  has  become 
infected  with  the  poison.  There  a 
new  and  ingenious  mode  of  persecution 
was  invented.  As  no  lawful  ground  of 
offence  could  be  discovered  the  Anti- 
Semites  conceived  the  notion  that 
the  Shechita  was  cruel,  and  that  a 
mode  of  slaughter  which  perhaps 
dated  from  the  time  of  the  Pentateuch 
was  an  abomination  which  ought  to 
be  prevented  by  law,  A  practice  to 
which  the  civilised  world  had  for 
centuries  consented  was  suddenly  dis- 
covered to  grossly  offend  the  delicate 
feelings  of  the  Swiss.  So  the  agitation 
was  carried  on  in  the  name  of  humanity. 
At  last,  by  dint  of  persistent  impor- 
tunity, several  municipal  bodies  were 
prevailed  upon  to  forbid  the  Shechita 
within  their  jurisdiction.  But  the 
prohibition  was  entirely  unlawful  and 
as  such  was  over-ruled  by  the  Federal 
authorities.  Attempts  were  also  made 
to  persuade  the  Federal  Council  to 
introduce  a  prohibitory  bill,  but  these 
of  course  proved  unavailing.  One 
chance  still  remained,  and  that  was 
the  Initiative.  If  the  sympathies  of 
the  people  could  be  gained,  the  thing 
would  be  as  good  as  done.  The 
agitation  became  more  violent  than 
before ;  pamphlets  were  scattered 
broadcast,  and  no  stone  was  left  un- 
turned to  influence  the  feelings  of  the 
people.  The  required  number  of  voters 
was  obtained  to  petition  for  a  bill, 
and  a  bill  accordingly  had  to  be 
brought  in  and  placed  before  the 
people  for  the  expression  of  their 
wishes.  Out  of  about  three  hundred 
thousand  voters  only  something  like 
half  cared  to  take  any  part  whatever  ; 
the  rest  were  utterly  indifferenjb,  and 
as  a  result  a  majority  was  whipped 
up  to  affirm  the  bill.  It  is  stated 
that  this  majority  was  obtained 
chiefly  in  the  German  Cantons  and 
among  the  Lutheran  population,  where 
the  Anti-Jewish  feeling  runs  the 
highest.  Now  mark  well  what  the 
whole  proceeding   means.     It   should 
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be  noted  in  the  first  place  that  the 
Jews  claim  for  the  Shechita  that  it 
is  about  as  painless  a  method  of 
slaughter  as  can  well  be  invented, 
and  their  assertion  is  sustained  by  a 
considerable  weight  of  authority.  At 
all  events  it  is  a  disputed  and  delicate 
question,  and  therefore  peculiarly  un- 
fitted for  popular  decision.  It  should 
be  a  matter  for  calm  investigation. 
But  by  dint  of  bare-faced  declamation 
the  Anti-Semites  have  succeeded  in 
persuading  a  majority  of  the  voters 
that  the  evidence  is  all  against  the 
Jews.  The  result  has  been  a  serious 
blow  to  the  credit  of  democracy.  It 
is  said  that  the  heart  of  the  people  is 
almost  always  sound,  a  proposition 
which  every  one  would  wish  to  believe. 
At  least  they  frequently  display  a  pro- 
found sense  of  sympathy;  that  is  a 
good  which  none  can  scofE  at  or  de- 
spise ;  but  it  does  not  afford  a  reason 
for  putting  legislation  to  the  hazardous 
ordeal  of  a  popular  vote.  It  is  of 
course  to  the  credit  of  the  Swiss  that 
in  this  instance  they  were  moved  to  set 
their  faces  sternly  against  what  they 
believed  to  be  cruel,  and  no  one  will 
blame  them  for  that.  But  that  they 
formed  that  belief  on  quite  insufficient 
grounds  is  placed  beyond  the  shadow 
of  a  doubt.  They  allowed  themselves 
to  be  carried  away  by  their  feelings, 
and  in  that  direction  where  assertions 
were  the  loudest.  The  net  result  is 
that  the  cruelty  (if  any)  will  not  be 
diminished  one  iota,  for  the  Jews  will 
simply  get  their  meat  across  the 
border ;  that  a  small  but  noisy  faction 
have  succeeded  in  causing  their  will 
to  prevail ;  and  that  in  a  free  country 
religious  liberty  has  been  grievously 
infringed.  The  Christian  population 
of  Switzerland   had    not   the  faintest 


right  to  interfere  with  the  customs 
of  the  Jews,  and  in  the  present  in- 
stance a  case  for  prohibition  could 
only  have  been  made  out  upon  the  very 
strongest  grounds. 

The  events  related  have  been  treated 
at  some  length,  not  because  they  are 
important  in  themselves,  but  because 
they  form  a  capital  illustration  of  the 
sort  of  thing  that  is  likely  to  happen 
where  a  people  is  endowed  with  the 
functions  which  belong  to  a  legislative 
chamber ;  for  that  is  really  what  the 
Beferendum  means.  The  case  of  the 
Shechita  is  a  clear  demonstration  of 
the  two  failings  into  which  the  many 
are  most  prone  to  fall ;  they  yield  to 
their  emotions  and  are  easily  influenced 
by  noisy  agitations.  And  if  this 
happens  in  Switzerland,  it  is  easy  to. 
guess  what  would  happen  here.  If 
these  things  are  done  in  the  green 
tree,  what  will  be  done  in  the  dry? 
No  one  who  reflects  upon  them  can 
regard  without  alarm  the  proposal  to 
introduce  the  Beferendum  into  this 
country.  Amend  the  Constitution,  if 
you  will ;  but  let  the  right  of  legisla- 
tion remain  the  sole  prerogative  of 
Parliament.  To  share  it  with  the 
people  would  be  a  very  dangerous 
experiment.  And  although  the  House 
of  Lords  may  not  be  an  ideal  institu- 
tion, yet,  taking  human  nature  as  it 
is,  it  may  well  be  thought  by  many 
that  the  so-called  "  gilded  chamber  " 
substantially  ensures  that  the  real 
wishes  of  the  people  in  the  long 
run  shall  prevail.  Bepresentative 
chambers  have  been  known  ere  now 
to  assume  despotic  powers,  and  that 
is  a  tyranny  against  which  protection 
is  imperative. 

C.  B.  Boylance-Kent. 
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The  year  1776  and  the  name  of 
Washington  to  the  English-speaking 
race  in  a  supreme  degree,  and  to  the 
rest  of  the  world  in  only  a  lesser  one, 
are  of  immortal  import.  But  who  has 
ever  heard  of  1676  and  Bacon?  The 
story  of  this  first  revolt  of  the  Ameri- 
cans might  be  worth  telling  for  the 
extraordinary  significance  of  its  date 
alone.  I  venture  to  think,  however, 
that  it  has  other  features  which  make 
it  worthy  of  a  brief  narration. 

Of  all  the  transatlantic  dependencies 
of  the  British  throne  in  those  early 
days  Virginia  was  the  very  last  from 
which  disaffection  might  have  been 
expected.  And  yet  it  was  Virginia 
that  anticipated  by  a  century,  and 
after  a  fashion  in  some  respects 
curiously  analogous,  the  movement 
which  deprived  the  British  empire  of 
its  chief  dependencies  and  repainted 
the  map  of  America. 

No  crisis  was  then  complete  without 
its  omens,  and  the  quaint  writers  of 
that  time  have  assured  us  that  these 
were  not  wanting.  For  in  the  spring 
of  1676  a  large  comet,  "  like  a  horse's 
tail  streaming  westward,"  filled  with 
a^e  the  planters  in  their  manors 
along  the  eastern  shore,  the  farmers 
in  their  humble  homesteads  high  up 
the  waters  of  the  York  and  James, 
the  backwoodsmen  and  the  outlaws 
far  inland  along  the  Indian  frontier. 
"  Flights  of  wild  pigeons  darkening 
the  sky  and  to  whose  flight  there  was 
no  end  "  caused  unwonted  amazement 
throughout  the  colony,  while,  as  if  to 
fill  the  very  atmosphere  with  strange 
presages  of  evil,  "  swarms  of  flies  an 
inch  long  "  (to  wit,  locusts)  descended 
upon  the  land  with  the  first  bursting 
of  the  leaves  and  devoured  in  their 
course  every  vestige  of  foliage. 

It  was  remembered  by  very  old  men 
that  the  same  portents  had  heralded 


the  terrible  onslaught  of  the  Indian 
chief   Opencancanough,  who  in  1622 
had  decimated  the  infant  colony  with 
fire  and  sword.     Half  a  century  had 
passed   away   since    then.     The   Vir- 
ginians  were    no    longer    struggling 
settlers     supported     by    an     English 
company.     An  aristocracy  had  arisen, 
strengthened   and   stimulated  by  the 
great   inrush   of   cavaliers   and  their 
dependents  at  the  close  of  the  Civil 
War.     The  fairest  land  that  English 
men  have  -ever  entered  upon,  or  at  any 
rate   the   one   most   suited    to    their 
natural      bent,     had      been     thickly 
sprinkled  with  commodious  if  primi- 
tive manor-houses.     Large  estates  had 
been  carved  out  of  the  forests  and  had 
even   then   become    associated    as    a 
source  of  pride  with  names  that  for 
generations    after    had    that    broad- 
acred  significance  to  which  the  Anglo- 
Saxon   has   been   wont   to   pay   such 
instinctive    homage.      There    was    a 
democracy    too,    quite    sufficient    in 
numbers  to  give  a  greater  dignity  to 
the     large    landowners    who    carved 
their  coats   of   arms  over  their  hos- 
pitable   doors    and    reared    heraldic 
monuments  upon  their  graves.    Ruder 
settlers  cultivated  their  more  limited 
homesteads   between  and  behind  the 
larger  estates,  while  hosts  of  indented 
servants  worked  out  their  period  of 
years    and    acquired    in    the    wilder 
districts    homes    of     their    own     as 
tenants  or  freeholders.     Life  in  Vir- 
ginia was  modelled,  so  far  as  possible, 
upon  that  of  England.     The  Church 
was   established,  dissenters   were    as 
pestilent  vermin.     The  natural  feeling 
of  the  colony,  of  all  classes  that  is  to 
say  worth  taking  into  consideration, 
was  almost  pathetically  loyal.    Charles 
the  Second,  who  had  been  welcomed 
back  to  his  throne  with  extravagant 
delight,  had  behaved  towards  Virginia 
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like  a  madman,  and  had  opened  his 
reign  by  granting  half  a  dozen 
counties  that  were  occupied  under  the 
same  conditions  as  Yorkshire  and 
Lancashire,  and  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses as  thickly,  to  a  couple  of  his 
favourites.  This  outrage  (which  how- 
ever he  was  forced  to  cancel),  together 
with  the  continued  enforcement  of 
navigation  laws,  had  somewhat  dis- 
illusioned even  the  loyal  Virginians. 
Still  the  fact  that  for  a  century  after 
the  occurrences  about  to  be  described 
Virginia  was  the  backbone  of  Church 
and  King  in  the  colonies,  illusirates 
their  feeling  and  makes  the  rising  of 
1676,  a  unique  event  in  colonial 
history,  all  the  vcaxtQ  curious. 

Now  there  had  come  to  the  colony 
a  few  years  previously  to  the  one  he 
has  made  famous  a  young  gentleman 
named  Nathaniel  Bacon.  like  many 
emigrants  to  Virginia  in  those  days 
he  w£U9  well  connected,  bmng  a  cousin 
of  Lord  Culpepper's,  while  his  wife 
was  a  daughter  of  one  Sir  John  Duke. 
He  had  moreover  an  uncle  in  the 
colony,  also  a  Nathaniel  Bacon,  a 
member  of  the  Governor's  Council, 
^'rioh  and  politic  who  designed  him 
[the  younger  Bacon]  for  his  heir."  It 
18  probable,  however,  that  this  aristo- 
cratic old  gentleman  altered  his  will 
in  the  course  of  the  year  1676. 

Young  Bacon  had  run  through 
most  of  his  patrimony  in  England. 
Sufficient,  however,  still  remained  to 
suffice  for  the  purchase  of  an  estate  in 
Virginia,  considerable  probably  in  acre- 
age though  in  money  value  not  to  be 
compared  to  the  possessions  of  the 
larger  landholders  of  the  colony.  To 
make  his  money  go  further  he  had,  in 
modern  parlance,  "gone  West."  He 
also  followed  a  custom  that  with  south- 
em  landowners  was  long  popular,  that 
is  to  say  he  purchased  one  property  as 
much  within  civilization  as  his  means 
would  allow  as  a  home  for  himself, 
and  another,  for  a  trifling  considera- 
tion no  doubt,  upon  what  was  then 
the  Indian  frontier.  The  limited  p^- 
spective  of  those  days  is  illustrated 
by  the  fact  that  the  latter,  the  up- 


country  plantation,  was  close  upon  the 
site  where  the  city  of  Richmond  now 
stands,  and  it  may  be  interesting  to 
note  that  a  spot  in  the  vicinity  of  that 
historic  town  was  known  till  recent 
years  as  "  Bacon's  quarter  branch." 
Here  it  is  that  the  broad  current  of 
the  James  river  ceases  to  be  periodi- 
cally agitated  into  the  rocky  turbu- 
lence of  a  mountain  stream  and  sub- 
sides  for  good  and  all  into  the  stately 
and  deep  reaches  of  a  tidal  esbuary. 
This  meant  much,  this  "  head  of  tide- 
water," to  the  Virginian  of  all  periods 
before  the  railroads,  and  doubly  so  to 
the  Virginian  of  Bacon's  day.  For 
the  sloop  upon  the  James  and  Y^Mfk 
was  as  much  an  attribute  of  the 
dignity  of  the  old  colonial  aristocracy 
as  the  coach-and-four  creaking  and 
groaning  over  the  red  clay  roads,  mid 
infinitely  more  useful.  Bacon's  lower 
plantation  was  at  Curies,  further  down 
upon  the  tidal  way  and  just  wi^ia 
the  pale  of  civilisation.  His  pojution 
midway  between  the  presumptive 
conservation  of  the  great  eastern 
proprietors  and  the  back-country  terri- 
tory, oecupied  chiefly  by  the  humbler 
settlers,  was  geographically  favourable 
to  the  agitation  he  was  destined  to 
create  and  lead. 

The  fact  that  as  a  new-comer  and  a 
proprietor  of  the  second  rank  he  was 
at  the  age  of  twenty-seven  a  member 
of  the  Governor's  Council  can  only  be 
accounted  for  by  some  sort  of  strong 
personality,  and  seems  to  preclude  any 
suspicion    as    yet   of    Ms   democratic 
tendencies.     The  House  of  Burgesses 
was  comparatively   popular,  but  the 
Council  was  an  inner  sanctuary  chiefly 
reserved  for  the  wise  and  the  gray- 
headed   and  the  large-acred    notafaUi- 
ties    of    the    old     Dominion.       The 
presence  upon  it  of  the  younger  Baoon 
is  an  anomaly  which  can  be  accountcid 
^or    only    by    possession  of  unusual 
talent  and  force  of  character.  He  was 
impetuous,  his  friendly  contemporaries 
tell  us,  and,  when  excited,  **  he  waved 
his  arms  wildly  and   shouted  ^D^ma 
my  blood,' "  but  yet  so  courteous  ia 
demeanour  that  when  he  approached  a 
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burgess  he  did  so  ''stooping  to  the 
ground  hat  in  hand."  His  very 
enemies  describe  him  as  '*a  man 
of  quality  and  merit,  brave  and  elo- 
quent, a  complete  man,  wisdom  to 
apprehend,  discretion  to  choose." 
Such  was  the  youth  who  aspired  so 
prematurely  to  the  double  part  of  a 
Washington  and  a  Patrick  Henry. 

The  Governor  of  "Virginia  at  that 
time  was   notable   above  all   the  go- 
vernors that    in    the   course   of   one 
hundred  and  sixty  years  presided  over 
that  loyal  colony.     Most  of  them  were 
doubtful  characters  with  fine  names, 
who  regarded  the  office  as  a  perquisite, 
and  the  duties  it  entailed,  including 
residence,  as  a  nuisance  to  be  avoided 
whenever  possible.     Many    of    them 
had    ruled    by    proxy.     Sir   William 
Berkeley,  however,  had  taken  another 
view  of  his  office.     Though  a  strong 
cavalier  and  a  courtier  he  had  thrown 
himself   warmly  into  the  life  of  the 
colony.     He  was  a  man,  indeed,  who 
stood  almost  alone  among  old  colonial 
governors,  and  was  in  many  respects  a 
rare  and  unique  sample  of  his  class. 
He  was  one  of  the  last  appointments 
of  Charles  the  First,  and  had  ruled  the 
colony  for  thirty-four  years,  guiding  it 
safely  through   the  troubles  and  fac- 
tions caused  by  the  civil  war  in  Eng- 
land.    He  had  no  hankerings  after  the 
Court  of  St.  James,  but  lived  the  life 
of  a  good  old  fashioned  country  gentle- 
man in  his  manor  of  Green  spring  near 
Jamestown,  where   seventy  servants, 
we  are  told,  ministered  to  his  wants, 
blood-horses  ran  in  his  paddocks,   and 
costly  plate  loaded  his  sideboards.    He 
married  too,  a    lady    of   the    colony, 
entertained    the   colonial    aristocracy 
right   royally,    and   appears   to   have 
been  a  genial  and  popular  personage. 
His  house  had  been  a  general  refuge 
for  cavaliers  of  quality  and  all  "  true 
men  "  at  the  time  of  the  exodus  from 
England,  and  his  kindness   of   heart 
and    hospitality    knew    no    bounds. 
Upon  one  subject,   however,   he  was 
immutable.       At    i\^Q   least   sign    of 
opposition    to   Church    or    King    Sir 
William  became  an  unrelenting  parti- 


zan,  a  stern  and  zealous  bigot.  It  was 
hard  that  one  of  the  best  colonial 
governors  of  that  time  should  have 
fallen  upon  such  evil  days  !  The  civil 
war  which  had  extended  in  some  sort 
to  Virginia  had  no  doubt  sown  seeds 
of  faction,  and  the  monstrous  conduct 
of  Charles  towards  the  colony  after 
the  Restoration  had  disappointed  the 
cavaliers  to  the  verge  of  disgust.  This 
was  not,  however,  Berkeley's  fault. 
He  was  simply  an  unquestioning  up- 
holder of  the  divine  right  of  kings. 
It  was  unfortunate  for  him  that  his 
master  was  so  unworthy.  The  inci- 
dents of  the  Virginian  rebellion  may 
seem  to  savour  of  unreasonableness 
and  faction,  but  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  they  were  mainly  the  issue 
of  disappointment  and  disgust  for 
unrewarded  and  worse  than  unre- 
warded devotion  to  the  royal  cause. 
Is  is  certain,  however,  that  but  for 
Bacon's  presence  in  the  colony  this 
discontent  would  never  have  ripened 
into  rebellion. 

A  great  and  standing  cause  of  fric- 
tion between  the  colonists  and  the 
authorities  was  the  royal  commission 
for  the  prosecution  of  Indian  wars. 
At  this  time  that  band  of  Ulster 
settlers,  who  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  eighteenth  century  formed  an 
impenetrable  line  of  steel  between  the 
Indian  and  the  eastern  settlement, 
had  not  yet  begun  to  cross  the  ocean. 
The  Indians  still  hovered  upon  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Alleghanies,  and 
were  now  threatening  the  frontier, 
and  in  the  very  centre  of  this  frontier 
Bacon's  upper  estate  was  situated. 
In  the  month  of  May,  1676,  it  was 
actually  attacked,  his  overseer  and 
others  being  slain.  The  frontier 
rushed  to  arms  Messengers  were 
sent  to  Sir  William  at  the  capital  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  off  to  forward 
a  commission  to  levy  war.  Now  Bacon, 
we  are  told,  was  "  a  gentleman  with  a 
perfect  antipathy  to  Indians."  This 
was  no  doubt  not  the  sole  reason  for 
his  being  offered  the  leadership  of 
the  gathering  forces.  Upon  the 
strength  of  such  a  qualification  only. 
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competition  would  have  been  over- 
whelming. Though  so  young,  and 
almost  a  stranger,  ho  must .  have 
shown  himself  by  some  means  or  other 
to  be  a  man  of  mark.  He  must  also 
have  aroused  distrust  in  the  mind  of 
that  staunch  King's  man  Sir  William, 
for  he  refused  him  his  commission 
and  warned  him  that  if  he  proceeded 
it  would  be  at  his  peril.  **Mr. 
Bacon,"  said  the  stout  old  Tory,  "  is 
popularly  inclined  to  a  constitution 
not  consistent  with  the  times  or  the 
people's  disposition." 

But  Mr.  Bacon  was  already  at  the 
head  of  a  considerable  force  of  well- 
armed  housekeepers,  and  his  '*  perfect 
antipathy  to  Indians  "  was  too  much 
for  him.  The  magnetism  of  the  man 
had  already  taken  effect  upon  his 
followers,  for  when  he  gave  the  word 
to  march  not  a  dissentient  voice 
was  raised.  In  the  meantime,  as  if 
to  further  incense  the  choleric  old 
Governor,  Bacon  sent  a  post  on  horse- 
back to  Jamestown  'Hhanking  him 
for  his  promised  commission."  As 
the  small  army  was  marching  westward 
through  the  forests  of  Henrico  County 
therecame  messengers  riding  post  haste 
from  the  capital  with  a  proclamation 
debouncing  Nathaniel  Bacon  junior 
and  his  deluded  followers  as  rebels, 
and  commanding  them  at  their  peril 
to  return.  The  men  faltered  before 
this  direct  thunderbolt  from  the 
King's  representative.  Many  of  the 
richer  sort  fell  away,  and  small  blame 
to  them.  The  majority  of  the  force 
however  succumbed  to  Bacon's  elo- 
quence and  pushing  on  fought  the 
battle  of  Bloody  Bun,  somewhat 
famous  in  Indian  warfare,  and  so 
named  because  the  small  streams 
which  come  spouting  down  the  hill- 
sides in  this  locality  were  repoHed  to 
have  run  red  upon  that  day  with  the 
blood  of  Indians.  The  latter  were 
totally  routed  with  great  slaughter. 

The  frontier  for  the  time  was  safe, 
and  Bacon  moved  slowly  backward  to 
the  Lower  James  with  his  victorious 
followers  and  a  train  of  Indian 
captives.     The  aged  Governor,  how- 


ever, roused  to  dire  wrath  by  the 
news  of  Bacon's  defiance,  raised  a 
force  of  horse  and  left  Jamestown  in 
hot  pursuit  of  the  audacious  young 
councillor.  But  he  was  not  far  upon 
his  westward  way  when  news  came 
that  the  whole  lower  country  in  his 
rear  had  risen  in  revolt,  and  there 
was  nothing  for  it  but  to  turn  his 
horse's  head  once  more  to  the  capital. 
The  news  of  the  refusal  of  Bacon's 
commission,  and  his  defiance  and 
subsequent  victory  over  the  Indians, 
had  spread  all  over  the  well  settled 
countries  upon  the  banks  of  the  James 
and  York.  The  country  was  in  a 
tumult  and  civil  war  seemed  immi- 
nent. The  Bacon  incident  was  no 
doubt  but  a  breeze  which  fanned  into 
flames  the  smouldering  fires  of  discon- 
tent. One  would  scarcely  have 
supposed  it  of  itself  sufficient  to  create 
such  general  disturbance,  nor  is  it 
very  easy  with  such  lack  of  material 
to  fully  understand  the  causes  of  this 
temporary  wave  of  dissatisfaction 
which  passed  over  a  colony  that  for  a 
century  after  was  so  notably  well 
affected.  With  the  lower  classes  a 
restricted  franchise  was  a  burden  of 
complaint.  The  legislature  moreover 
had  sat  since  the  Kestoration,  for  six- 
teen years  that  is  to  say,  and  Sir 
William,  being  on  no  doubt  admirable 
terms  with  such  old  acquaintances, 
was  showing  no  disposition  whatever 
to  dissolve  it. 

The  fiery  old  cavalier  however  cooled 
down  before  the  gravity  of  the  occa- 
sion and  acted  like  a  '^  politic  man." 
He  hearkened,  or  seemed  to  hearken, 
to  the  voice  of  his  well-beloved 
Virginians  in  their  various  requests  ; 
above  all  he  issued  writs  for  a  general 
election. 

Bacon  was  still  a  rebel  and  was  at 
his  manor  of  Curies.  In  defiance  how- 
ever of  the  royal  decree  he  offered 
himself  as  a  burgess  for  Henrico 
County,  was  unanimously  elected,  and 
embarking  in  his  sloop  with  thirty  of 
the  chief  of  his  late  followers,  de- 
scended the  James  Biver  and  coolly 
disembarked  at  the  capital. 
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Here  he  and  his  companions 
were  at  once  arrested.  The  latter 
were  put  in  irons  and  Bacon  was 
taken  before  the  Governor  at  the  State 
House.  All  that  remains  of  this 
interview  between  the  fiery  young 
rebel  and  the  equally  fiery  old 
Governor  are  three  sentences. — •*  Mr. 
Bacon,  have  you  forgot  to  be  a  gentle- 
man 1"  **No,  may  it  please  your 
Honour."  "Then  Til  take  your 
parole."  This  leniency  was  no  doubt 
greatly  instigated  by  the  fact  that 
Jamestown  was  fast  filling  with  the 
newly-elected  burgesses,  the  majority  of 
whom  were  in  sympathy  with  Bacon. 

The  first  business  was  that  of 
Bacon.  The  very  majesty  of  the 
King's  person  in  that  of  Sir  William 
had  been  grossly  outraged.  The  old 
knight,  so  long  the  ruler  and  the 
pride  of  loyal  Virginia,  would  know 
no  peace  of  mind  till  this  graceless 
young  democrat  had  offered  his 
humble  apology  upon  bended  knees. 
The  burgesses  sat  in  the  upper  room 
of  the  State  House,  the  Governor 
in  the  lower,  enthroned  amid  the  pomp 
and  circumstance  of  royalty,  while 
Around  him  sat  lus  faithfoil  councillors 
in  their  scarlet  robes.  Upon  this 
occasion  the  House  of  Assembly  were 
summoned  to  the  bar  of  the  Council 
Ohamber.  A  long  protest  from  the 
Oovemor  against  various  breaches  of 
faith  with  Indians  opened  the  proceed- 
ings. This  however  was  a  mere  pre- 
lude, and  when  it  was  over  Sir 
William  rose  amid  a  deep  and  anxious 
silence  and  said  :  "  If  there  be  joy  in 
the  presence  of  the  angels  over  one 
sinner  that  repenteth,  there  is  joy 
now,  for  we  have  a  penitent  sinner 
€ome  before  us.     Call  Mr.  Bacon." 

That  young  gentleman  then  ap- 
peared, and  performed  the  part  of  the 
penitent  sinner  to  every  one's  satis- 
faction, and  particularly  to  Sir 
William's.  Kneeling  humbly  at  the 
bar  of  the  House  he  read  aloud  from 
a  paper  the  whole  list  of  his  misdeeds, 
and  promised,  if  pardoned,  a  reforma- 
tion absolute  and  complete,  and,  what 
was  more  to  the  point,  offered  as  a 


proof  of  his  repentance  a  bond  of  two 
thousand  pounds  for  his  good  be- 
haviour. "  God  forgive  you — I  for- 
give you,"  said  the  old  Governor, 
repeating  the  words  thrice  in  solemn 
tones.  **  And  those  that  were  with 
you,"  suggested  a  member  of  the 
Council.  "And  those  that  were  with 
you"  repeated  Sir  William,  an  un- 
important afterthought  that  let  loose 
the  thirty  gentlemen  then  lying  in 
irons  close  by.  The  Grovernor  then 
stood  up  and  addressed  Bacon  with 
many  quaint  and  fatherly  words  of 
counsel  and  admonition,  for  which 
there  is  here  no  space.  Bacon  how- 
ever was  promised  his  commission  as 
general  of  the  forces  against  the 
Indians. 

Kow  there  was  a  certain  graduate 
of  Oxford  named  Laurence  living  at 
this  time  in  Jamestown,  who  had 
financial  reasons  for  enmity  s^ainst 
the  Government  and  had  made  no 
secret  of  his  animosity.  Him  and 
others  the  bluff  old  Governor  had 
publicly  denounced  by  name  in  his 
addresses  to  the  burgesses  as  pestilent 
schemers,  and  it  so  happened  that 
Bacon  was  at  this  time  a  guest  in 
Laurence's  house  and  was  subject  to 
influences  most  disturbing  to  a  re- 
pentant sinner. 

All  might  still  have  been  well,  but 
the  promised  commission  never  came. 
Moreover  the  new  Assembly  was  the 
most  popular  in  its  sympathies  that 
had  yet  been  elected,  and  friction 
between  it  and  the  Governor  in 
Council  was  continuous. 

The  penitent  sinner  grew  tired  of 
waiting,  and  was  doubtless  worked 
upon  by  the  artful  Oxonian.  He 
applied  for  leave  to  absent  himself 
from  his  seat  upon  the  Council,  which 
he  still  held,  in  order  to  visit  his  wife 
who  was  sick  at  Curies  Manor.  The 
Governor  did  not  believe  in  the  sick 
wife,  and  moreover  had  contracted 
fresh  suspicions  of  his  young  friend, 
whose  demand  he  however  apparently 
granted.  The  *  *  rich  and  politic  uncle  " 
Nathaniel  Bacon  senior,  a  great  man 
at  the  colonial  court,  suspected   that 
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Sir  William  had  further  designs  upon 
the  person  of  that  headstrong  but 
distinguished  young  man  whom,  so 
far  as  history  tells  us,  he  still  "  de- 
signed for  his  heir."  So  a  timely  hint 
was  conveyed  to  the  latter,  and  one 
morning,  scarce  a  fortnight  after  that 
solemn  scene  of  reconciliation  in  the 
State  House,  the  colonial  capital  was 
thrown  into  a  state  of  wild  excitement 
by  the  news  that  Bacon  had  fled  under 
the  full  impression  that  the  Governor's 
promises  and  conduct  towards  him 
had  been  "  no  other  than  previous 
wheedles  to  amuse  him." 

I  am  bound  to  say  that  I  can  And 
no  sufficient  cause  why  the  minds  of 
men  in  Virginia,  of  all  colonies,  should 
h«ve  been  ripe  for  rebellion;  but 
events  jwrove  beyond  all  doubt  that 
they  were  so.  Bacon  made  straight 
for  the  upper  counties  and  there  raised 
the  standard  of  revolt.  He  was  un- 
doubtedly by  nature  both  a  soldier  and 
an  orator,  and  he  could  both  rouse 
men  and  lead  them.  In  a  short  time 
he  was  descending  the  banks  of  the 
James  at  the  head  of  six  hundred 
horse,  and  was  within  a  day's  march 
of  the  capital.  It  was  hard  on  the 
poor  old  Governor  after  his  thirty-five 
years  of  well-meaning  and  faithful 
administration,  with  his  devotion  to 
Virginia,  to  his  Virginian  wife,  and 
to  Greenspring  Manor  and  its  bound- 
less hospitalities ;  it  was  hard  that  he, 
alone  amid  the  long  list  of  idlers,  repro- 
bates, and  nonentities  that  ruled  the 
ancient  colony,  should  have  had  to  face 
armed  rebellion  and  incur  its  odium. 

Berkeley  was  now  hard  pressed,  for 
there  seemed  no  one  at  this  crisis  upon 
whom  he  could  depend.  He  met  it 
however  with  energy,  and  issued  a 
summons  for  the  instant  gathering  of 
the  trainbands  of  the  counties  of 
York  and  Gloucester.  But  even  those 
loyal,  prosperous,  and  well-regulated 
districts  had  been  poisoned.  Instead  of 
two  thousand  men,  well  accoutred  and 
mostly  mounted  and  officered  by  their 
county  lieutenants  and  justices,  only 
"one  hundred  soldiers  and  not  one 
half  of  them  sure  neither  "  answered 


the  call.  We  hear  nothing  of  this 
miserable  company,  for  Bacon  with 
his  "  well-armed  housekeepers  "  had 
already  seized  Jamestown  and  was 
parading  upon  the  green  before  the 
State  House. 

The  scene  of  this  conflict  between 
the  King's  authority  and  his  rebellious 
colonists  has  been  quaintly  described 
by  a  member  of  the  Assembly  who  saw 
it  from  a  window  in  the  State  House. 
The  Governor  and  Council  are  seated 
within.  Bacon  is  depicted  as  strutting 
up  and  down  the  raaks  of  his  army 
upon  the  State  House  green.  All  ha^ 
been  conf usicm.  The  drums  summon- 
ii^  the  Legislature  have  been  beaten 
and  Bacon's  trumpets  have  played  an 
aoeompaniment.  Suddenly  the  white- 
haired  Governor,  at  the  head  of  his 
Council,  emerges  from  the  State 
House,  and  rushing  up  to  Bacon  tears 
open  his  laoe  coat  at  his  breast  and 
cries  out  again  and  again,  *'Here! 
Shoot  me!  'fore  God,  a  fair  mark- 
shoot  ! "  ^  No,  may  it  please  your 
Honour,  we  will  not  hurt  a  ha«r  of 
your  head.  We  are  come  for  a 
commission  against  the  Indians,  and 
will  have  it  before  we  go.".  Sir 
William  and  his  Council  upon  this 
face  about,  and  march  back  to  the 
State  House,  tho  former  throwing 
his  arm  about  like  one  distraught  at 
the  ignominy  of  the  situation.  Bacon, 
at  the  head  of  a  company  of  his  fusiliers, 
struts  after  him  wild  also  with  rage, 
his  left  arm  on  his  sword-hilt  and  his 
right  indicating,  still  more  violently 
than  Sir  William's,  by  its  gestures  the 
agitation  of  his  mind.  The  upper  room 
occupied  by  the  Assembly  is  filled  with 
faces.  Bacon's  men  have  thw  fusils 
cocked  with  an  order  to  blaze  into  the 
windows  where  the  legislators  of  the 
colony  are  huddled  should  the  fiery- 
tempered  colonial  Cromwell  drop  his 
handkerchief.  "  Damn  my  blood  !  " 
shouts  he.  *'  I'll  kill  Governor,  Council, 
Assembly  and  all,  and  then  I'll  sheathe 
my  sword  in  my  own  heart's  blood" 
"  We  will  have  it  [the  commission]  I 
We  will  have  it  I "  cry  the  soldiers. 
"  You  shall  have  it !     You  shall  have 
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it ! "  echoes  back  the  terrified  and  for 
the  most  part  sympathetic  Assembly, 
waving  white  handkerchiefs  and  cooped 
up  between  the  upper  and  the  nether 
millstone,  the  representative  of  the 
Crown  and  the  fusils  of  the  rebels. 
Bacon  then  enters  the  State  House  and 
harangues  the  Governor,  Council,  and 
Assembly  for  the  space  of  half  an 
hour. 

The  burden  of  his  declamations  was 
not  the  Indian  dangers  only,  but  the 
misappropriation  of  the  public  reve- 
nues, the  exorbitant  taxes,  and  **  the 
redressing  of  grievances  and  calamities 
in  this  deplorable  country."  For  two 
days  the  prestige  of  the  King's 
authority  resisted  the  overwhelming 
pressure.  At  length  Bacon  was  ap- 
pointed general  and  commander-in- 
chief.  His  commission  signed  by  the 
Governor,  and  a  letter  sent  to  the 
King  under  the  seal  of  the  Governor 
in  Council  approving  his  measures, 
was  the  result  of  the  negotiations. 
But  Berkeley,  with  something  of  the 
dissimulation  of  the  two  royal  masters 
he  had  served  and  more  of  excuse  for 
the  same,  sent  private  despatches  of 
another  tenor  to  London. 

Bacon  was  now  at  the  head  of  the 
colonial  forces,  commissioned  nomin- 
ally for  Indian  service,  practically  for 
any  purpose  he  chose.  Private  in- 
fluences, particularly  those  of  the 
Oxonian  Mr.  Laurence  and  a  Mr. 
Drummond,  once  governor  of  North 
Carolina,  pressed  him  hard  to  use  his 
vu-tual  dictatorship  in  upsetting  the 
royal  authority.  The  young  general 
was  now  the  idol  of  the  majority  of 
the  colonists  and  had  the  ball  at  his 
feet.  He  seems  however  to  have 
resisted  the  temptation,  and  confined 
his  attention  solely  to  Indian  affairs, 
which  he  prosecuted  in  the  back  county 
with  great  vigour  and  success. 

Bacon  and  his  army  were  now  far 
from  Jamestown.  The  Legislature 
had  dispersed  to  their  country  seats. 
Berkeley,  smarting  and  sore  from  his 
humiliation,  began  to  think  he  had 
made  a  mistake.  The  county  of 
Gloucester,  **  the  place  best  replenished 


for  men,  arms,  and  affection  of  any 
county  in  Virginia,"  had  been  scoured 
by  Bacon's  troops  and  all  suspected 
Berkeleyites  disarmed.  Its  recent  lapse 
into  Baconian  sympathies  should  pre- 
sumably have  been  to  some  extent 
cured  by  these  high-handed  proceed- 
ings. At  any  rate  Sir  William  thought 
so  and  received  messages  to  that 
effect.  Jamestown  was  unsafe  for 
the  somewhat  fatuous  proceeding  he 
meditated,  so  leaving  his  family  and 
his  fair  manor  of  Greenspring  this 
uncompromising  old  Tory  crossed  the 
York  River  to  the  rich  and  once  loyal 
county  of  Gloucester,  proclaimed 
Bacon  and  the  thousand  men  with  him 
rebels,  and  summoned  all  true  Vir- 
ginians to  his  standard.  Twelve  hun- 
dred men  assembled  in  a  big  field  in 
Gloucester,  but  unfortunately  they 
were  not  so  loyal  as  had  been  repre- 
sented, for  when  asked  to  march 
against  the  popular  leader  they  broke 
up  and  dispersed,  '*  sullenly  muttering 
*  Bacon,  Bacon  ! '  " 

One  hope  was  still  left  for  Berkeley. 
Across  the  mouth  of  the  Chesapeake 
lay  a  long  peninsula  called  then,  and 
still,  Accomac,  thickly  settled,  as  the 
times  went,  with  a  population  rougher, 
poorer,  and  more  ignorant  than  that 
of  the  mainland.  Over  the  thirty 
miles  of  sea  sailed  the  indomitable 
Governor,  and  planted  his  drooping 
standard  once  more  upon  this  strange 
and  remote  soil. 

Bacon,  in  the  meantime,  was 
speedily  apprised  of  the  state  of 
affairs,  Messrs.  Laurence  and  Drum- 
mond, with  motives  of  their  own  no 
doubt,  being  themselves  bearers  of  the 
news.  Thus  proclaimed  a  rebel  for 
the  third  time,  he  faced  his  army 
round  and  marched  straight  for  the 
eastern  counties,  keeping  perfect  order 
as  he  went,  but  arresting  some  of  the 
more  important  planters  known  to  be 
friends  of  Berkeley.  Having  arrived 
at  a  place  called  Middle  Plantation, 
not  far  from  Jamestown,  Bacon,  who 
was  now  in  Berkeley's  absence  virtu- 
ally dictator  of  Virginia,  halted  his 
troops  and  issued  a  proclamation  call- 
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ing  upon  all  Virginians  who  had  "  any 
regard  for  themselves,  their  wives, 
children  and  other  relations,"  to 
assemble  upon  August  3rd  at  Middle 
Plantation.  The  summons  was  widely 
responded  to,  and  most  of  the  "  prime 
gentlemen  "  of  the  colony,  including 
four  of  the  Governor's  Council,  were 
present. 

Then  followed  one  of  those  scenes  so 
peculiar  to  all  revolutionary  move- 
ments among  Anglo-Saxons.  The 
letter  of  the  law  must  not  be  violated, 
the  majesty  of  the  King  must  not  be 
outraged  ;  both,  if  necessary,  must  be 
swept  aside  and  trampled  on,  but  it 
will  be  done  in  the  name  of  the  law 
and  in  the  name  of  the  King  whose 
representative  has  turned  traitor 
against  both.  There  was,  as  on 
similar  occasions  of  greater  import, 
a  forward  party  and  a  party  of 
compromise.  All  were  equally  deter- 
mined to  defy  Berkeley  in  his  attitude 
towards  their  favourite  and  his  army. 
Bacon,  smarting  under  a  sense  of 
personal  wrong,  harangued  his  country- 
men throughout  the  whole  of  that  hot 
August  day.  A  test  oath  was  to  be 
subscribed,  that  no  one  should  aid  the 
Governor  against  the  general  and  his 
army.  This  all  would  cheerfully  comply 
with.  But  Bacon  and  his  friends  would 
not  stop  there.  If  an  English  army 
landed  to  enforce  the  Governor's 
decrees,  he  required  that  the  Assembly 
should  bind  themselves  to  resistance. 
This  open  rebellion  against  the  King 
was  too  much  for  the  majority.  It 
was  **a  bugbear  that  [like  Patrick 
Henry's  first  thunders  to  their  de- 
scendants] did  marvellously  startle 
them."  But  Bacon  would  have  "  all 
swallowed  or  none."  A  great  tumult 
arose,  in  the  midst  of  which  a  gunner 
from  York  Fort  rushed  madly  into 
the  crowd  crying  that  the  savages  were 
advancing  on  the  fort  which  the 
Governor  had  dismantled.  This 
settled  the  matter,  and  the  paper 
was  immediately  signed  binding  them 
to  everything,  including  resistance  to 
the  King's  troops,  but  it  was  not,  said 
the    ''loyal    and    prime   gentlemen," 


to  affect  their  allegiance.  **  Alle- 
giance !  God  forbid  I "  shouted 
Bacon ;  he  was  himself  the  mcst 
loyal  subject  of  them  all  1  So  at 
midnight,  by  the  light  of  blazing 
torches,  with  their  hands  on  the  hilts 
of  their  broadswords,  the  chief  men  of 
the  colony  declared  war  upon  the 
King's  government  "until  the  King 
should  be  heard  from."  Bacon  was  in 
the  meantime  dictator,  and  writs  were 
issued  signed  by  the  members  of  the 
Council  present  summoning  the  Legis- 
lature for  September. 

The  Indians  were  again  on  the  war- 
path. Another  successful  campaign 
against  them  followed,  when  suddenly 
in  «the  middle  of  September  the 
startling  news  sped  through  the  land 
that  the  Governor  had  arrived  at 
Jamestown  from  the  distant  shores  of 
Accomac  with  seventeen  ships  and  a 
thousand  men.  Jamestown  was 
garrisoned  by  a  lieutenant  of  Bacon's 
with  a  force  of  eight  hundred  men. 
To  these  however  Berkeley  offered  such 
fair  terms  that  they  evacuated  the 
place,  and  left  him  once  more  in  pos- 
session of  his  capital. 

When  the  news  reached  Bacon  his 
short  Indian  campaign  was  over,  his 
troops  dispersed,  and  only  a  handful 
of  horse  left  at  his  headquarters. 
With  them  however  he  set  out  at  once 
for  Jamestown,  raising  the  country  as 
he  marched  through  it.  Hundreds 
joined  him,  and  when  he  arrived  in 
front  of  the  town  he  had  a  force  almost 
as  large  as  Berkeley's. 

The  Governor  had  taken  up  his 
abode  in  the  cunning  Mr.  Laurence's 
house,  who,  as  a  prime  mover  in  the 
insurrection,  had  fled  with  a  price 
upon  his  head.  Bacon  now,  as  a 
fitting  interchange  of  hospitalities, 
appropriated  Greenspring  Manor,  and 
all  the  fat  spoil  therein  and  thereabout, 
for  the  use  of  himself  and  his  army. 
Earthworks  were  thrown  up  on  both 
sides  and  preparations  made  for  a 
regular  siege. 

Bacon  had  the  reputation  of  being 
a  gallant  man  and  a  gentleman ;  but 
in  his  operations  before  Jamestown  he 
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sadly  belied  his  character.  For,  send- 
ing out  into  the  country,  he  seized 
the  wives  of  some  of  the  chief  gentle- 
men of  the  neighbourhood,  who  had 
remained  loyal  to  Berkeley  and  were 
with  him  in  Jamestown,  and  these 
unfortunate  ladies  he  caused  to  stand 
upon  the  breastw<^ks  so  that  their 
friends  inside  the  town  could  not  fire 
upon  his  workmen.  One  of  these 
ill-treated  ladies  we  regret  to  say  was 
Bacon's  own  aunt,  the  wife  of  the 
^'  rich  and  politic  uncle ''  Nathaniel 
Bacon  senior.  "The  poor  gentle- 
women were  mightily  astonished,  and 
neither  were  their  husbands  void  of 
amazement  at  this  subtle  inyentioii." 
So  much  it  is  easy  to  und^stand. 

The  force  from  Accomac  however 
proved  of  little  avail.  They  were  a 
rabble  chiefly  fighting  for  plunder  and 
under  the  promise  of  a  division  of  the 
escheated  estates  of  the  "prime  gen- 
tlemen" on  the  mainland.  At  the 
first  encounter  they  fl^d  back  to  the 
town  precipitately,  and  when  Bacon 
brought  some  cannon  to  play  upon 
the  besieged  Berkeley  gave  up  all  hope, 
and  embarking  his  force  during  the 
night  sailed  away  once  more  to  the 
distant  and  sandy  shores  of  Accomac 
The  capital  of  the  colony  was  again 
in  the  hands  of  the  rebels.  For  no 
very  obvious  reascm  Bacon  decided  to 
burn  it.  There  must  have  been  some 
policy  in  this,  for  the  astute  Mr. 
Laurence  and  the  scheming  Mr. 
Dnimmond,  who  appear  at  Bacon's 
elbow  upon  every  crisis,  set  fire  to 
their  own  houses  with  their  own 
hands.  This  was  the  last  of  the  old 
capital  of  Virginia  and  the  oldest 
town  in  America.  Upon  the  site  of 
Middle  Plantation,  where  Bacon's  test 
oath  was  subscribed  to,  the  new  capital 
of  Williamsburg  shortly  arose,  which 
was  the  seat  of  government  till  nearly 
the  end  of  the  colonial  period. 

Berkeley  and  his  longshoremen  and 
adventurers  disposed  of,  Bacon  seemed 
to  have  Virginia  at  his  feet.  Not 
quite  yet  however,  for  news  came 
suddenly  that  one  Colonel  Brent  had 
raised  an  army  in  the  counties  to  the 


northward  bordering  on  the  Potomac 
and  was  advancing  with  rapid  marches 
on  the  smoking  ruins  of  Jamestown. 

The  rich  county  of  Gloucester  was 
now  the  chief  hope  of  Bacon,  as  it  had 
been  of  his  enemy.  Thither  he  re- 
paired with  horse  and  foot,  not  doubt- 
ing but  that  the  men  of  Gloucester 
would  flock  to  his  standard.  When 
it  cMnB  to  fighting,  however,  these 
prosperous  squires  and  housekeepers 
showed,  as  they  had  shown  to  Berkeley, 
a  strong  disposition  to  be  neutral  Mid 
looked  askance  at  the  strong  wordii^ 
of  the  Middle  Plantation  test  oath. 
While  they  were  parleying  came  the 
news  that  Brent  was  close  at  hand. 
The  Gloucester  men  went  back  to 
their  plantations  and  General  Baoon 
advanced  against  this  fresh  foe  from 
the  north.  "The  drtuns  thunder  a 
march,  and  the  soldiers  under  their 
colours,  with  abundance  of  cheerful- 
ness, disburthen  themselves  of  all  im- 
pediments to  expedition  excepting 
their  oaths  and  wenches."  The  shook 
of  battle  seemed  imminent,  when 
suddenly  Brent's  army  gives  way 
to  sedition  and  "resolves  to  worship 
the  rising  sun  "  ;  some  go  home,  many 
come  over  to  Bacon's  standard.  The 
valiant  Ck)lonel  Brent,  left  with  a 
handful  only  of  his  follow^^s,  rides 
northwards  again  towards  the  Potomac 
in  melancholy  mood  exclaiming,  "They 
have  forsaken  the  stoutest  man  and 
ruined  the  fairest  estate  in  Virginia." 

Bacon's  head  seems  now  to  have  been 
entirely  turned.  There  were  only  the 
neutral  men  of  Gloucester  left  in  the 
whole  colony  to  be  reckoned  with. 
These  might  easily  have  been  con- 
ciliated. But  Bacon  was  ill  with 
fever  and  ague.  His  high  temper, 
hitherto  under  some  control,  now 
passed  all  bounds.  He  turned  on  the 
men  of  Gloucester  and  met  them  in 
Assembly  at  the  head  of  his  troops 
on  their  Ck>urt  House  green.  He 
brandished  in  their  faces  the  Middle 
Plantation  oath  to  fight  the  King  if 
necessary.  Would  they  subscribe  to 
it,  or  would  they  not  %  The  Gloucester 
yeomen   were  armed  to  the  number 
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of  six  hundred.  They  were  strongly 
averse  to  taking  such  an  oath,  hut 
this  young  Cromwell  with  an  angry 
scowl  on  his  face  and  a  thousand 
armed  men  at  his  back  was  a  formid- 
able argument.  Still  they  demurred. 
Bacon  swore  they  should  take  it 
and  turned  to  his  troops.  A  prudent 
colonel  steps  out  from  among  the 
Gloucester  men :  *'  Perhaps  the  oath 
may  yet  be  taken  ;  he  had  only  spoke 
to  the  horse  not  to  the  foot."  Bacon 
broke  out  in  a  passion  :  ''I  spake  to 
the  men  and  not  to  the  horse,  leaving 
that  service  for  you  to  do,  as  one 
beast  can  best  understand  the  meaning 
of  another.''  A  parson  next  comes  for- 
ward, and  trusting  to  his  cloth  not 
only  refuses  the  oath  but  encourages 
others  to  do  the  same.  Bacon,  however, 
since  he  placed  his  own  aunt  upon  the 
top  of  a  breastwork  at  Jamestown, 
has  been  no  respecter  of  persons,  and 
the  audacious  clergyman  is  instantly 
arrested.  The  matter  ended  by  the 
Gloucester  men  signing  the  oath. 

Kot  satisfied  with  supreme  power 
in  Virginia  Bacon  began  now  to 
plan  a  campaign  against  the  unhappy 
Berkeley  cooped  up  in  the  sea-girt 
wilds  of  Accomac  ;  but  the  fiery  young 
leader  had  worn  himself  out.  Fever, 
exertion,  and  mental  excitement  all 
combined  had  consumed  him,  and 
now  dysentery  followed.  In  the  very 
moment  of  what  seemed  to  be  his 
crowning  triumph  he  died,  and  from 
the  moment  of  his  death  the  rebellion 
he  had  swelled  to  such  serious  dimen- 
sions crumbled  away  without  an  effort 
of  resistance.  It  had  been  inspired 
by  one  man  from  the  first.  Without 
Bacon  no  such  movement  would  have 
been  possible.  The  grievances  of  the 
colony,  judged  by  the  standard  of 
those  days,  were  all  insufficient  to 
cause  such  a  serious  uprising  without 
the  excitement  of  some  strong  and 
magnetic    personality.      It    was    not 


liberty  and  justice  the  Virginians 
shouted  for  so  much  as  Bacon;  and 
when  he  died  they  returned  without 
much .  further  ado  to  that  allegiance 
from  which  they  showed  no  more 
signs  of  turning  for  a  hundred  years. 
All  this  is  of  course  in  favour  of  the 
strong  personality  of  the  remarkable 
youth  who  in  four  months  achieved 
so  much. 

Bebellion  simmered  on  for  a  while, 
but  an  English  force  landed  in 
JdJiuary,  and  Berkeley,  without 
perhaps  much  serious  discontent,  was 
installed  once  more  in  Greenspring 
Manor.  Misfortune,  however,  had 
turned  the  once  jovial  and  popular 
old  cavalier  into  a  veritable  tiger. 
He  hunted  down  without  mercy 
every  man  of  quality  that  had  been 
concerned  in  the  rebellion.  In  eyery 
county  gibbets  arose  from  which 
planters  swung  in  chains.  He  in- 
sulted their  wives,  and  spurned  them 
from  his  feet  as  they  begged  for  their 
husbands'  lives  upon  ^eir  bended 
knees.  It  was  said  at  the  time  that 
he  would  have  hanged  half  the  colony 
if  the  Assembly  had  not  insisted  on 
an  end  being  put  to  his  barbarities. 
At  length  broken  down  by  sickness, 
old  age,  and  the  hatred  he  had  inspired 
among  the  friends  and  neighbours  of 
a  life-time,  the  wretched  old  man, 
amidst  bonfires  and  rejoicings,  sailed 
for  England  where  the  rumours  of 
his  severities  had  '^  caused  much  talk." 
Here  he  found  anything  but  a  cordial 
welcome,  and  in  the  same  summer  he 
died,  killed,  it  was  said,  by  the  in- 
gratitude of  his  master  for  whom  he 
had  undergone  so  much.  The  only 
thanks  he  ever  got  from  the  Eling 
was  a  characteristic  sneer :  *'  That 
old  fool  has  hanged  more  men  in 
yonder  naked  country  than  I  have 
done  for  the  murder  of  my  father." 

A  G.  Braj)lbt. 
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THE   EARLY    LIFE   OF   PEPYS. 


Few  men  are  better  known  than 
Samuel  Pepys.  For  eight  years  of 
his  life  he  has  recorded  with  un- 
blushing frankness  all  he  did  and  all 
he  thought.  After  the  Diary  ends, 
his  voluminous  correspondence  pic- 
tures for  us,  first  the  busy  official  of 
his  manhood,  and  then  the  dilettante 
and  virtuoso  of  his  age.  On  the 
other  hand,  for  the  period  which  pre- 
cedes the  Diary  there  is  an  almost 
unbroken  darkness.  Half  a  dozen 
bare  facts  are  all  that  the  industry 
of  his  biographers  has  recovered. 
They  tell  us  when  he  was  born  and 
where  he  matriculated ;  but  there  is 
nothing  which  foretells  the  future 
Pepys  except  that  he  was  **  scandal- 
ously over-served  with  drink"  at 
Cambridge.  He  was  married,  his 
biographers  say,  on  December  1st, 
1655,  or,  as  he  himself  supposed,  on 
October  10th,  1655.  As  he  had  no 
means,  he  naturally  looked  for  assist- 
ance to  his  rich  relations.  "  Sir 
Edward  Montagu  (afterwards  Earl  of 
Sandwich),  who  was  Pepys's  first  cousin 
one  remove  (Pepys's  grandfather  and 
Montagu's  mother  being  brother  and 
sister),  was  a  true  friend  to  his.  poor 
kinsman,  and  he  at  once  held  out  a 
helping  hand  to  the  imprudent  couple 
allowing  them  to  live  in  his  house.  . . . 
He  owed  his  success  in  life  primarily 
to  Montagu,  to  whom  he  appears  to 
have  acted  as  a  sort  of  agent."  ^ 

Fortunately  this  connection  between 
Pepys  and  Montagu  supplies  materials 
for  the  biography  of  the  former  which 
have  been  hitherto  overlooked.  When 
Thomas  Carte,  about  1740,  was  pre- 
paring his  History  of  England,  he 
borrowed  from  the  Earl  of  Sandwich 
three  or  four  volumes  of  the  corre- 
spondence  of    his    ancestor    Edward 

^  Diary  of  Samuel  Pepys.  Ed.  Wheatley, 
i.  22. 


Montagu.  These  volumes  were  never 
returned  to  Hinchinbrook,  but  passed 
finally  with  the  rest  of  Carte's  collec- 
tion to  the  Bodleian  Library.  One  of 
them  contains  about  a  score  of  letters 
from  Pepys  to  his  patron,  written 
between  the  years  1656  and  1660. 

The  letters  show  clearly  what  the 
real  position  of  Pepys  was,  and  what 
services  he  performed  for  Montagu. 
Montagu's  earliest  letter  is  dated 
March  11th,  1656,  written  at  sea,  and 
is  a  simple  order  to  pay  £180  to  a 
certain  Captain  Hare.  It  is  addressed 
"  For  my  servant  Samuel  Pepys  at  my 
lodgings  in  Whitehall."  During 
Montagu's  absences  from  London, 
whether  he  was  commanding  a  squad- 
ron or  living  in  the  country  at 
Hinchinbrook,  Pepys  was  continually 
engaged  in  paying  and  receiving  small 
sums  of  money  for  his  master.  He 
received  also  on  his  behalf  the  gifts 
which  officers  or  officials  used  to  offer 
to  the  Admiral,  and  reports  one  day 
that  "  Captain  Clerke  with  his  hum- 
blest service  hath  presented  you  with 
six  goodly  planks  of  cedar,"  and  in 
another  letter  that  Captain  Holland 
has  sent  some  bottles  of  Bhenish 
wine.  If  any  furniture  was  to  be 
removed  from  Whitehall  to  the 
country,  or  anything  to  be  bought  for 
his  patron's  family,  Pepys  executes 
the  commissions. 

**  I  have  sent  swords  and  belts,  black 
and  modish,  with>two  caps  for  your 
honour  and  two  for  Mrs.  Jemima." 
(Nov.  27th,  1656.)  "I  have  de- 
livered and  sent  the  dozen  stools  and 
half  -  dozen  cushions.  My  Lady 
Pickering  [Montagu's  sister]  was 
herself  here,  and  see  the  books  and 
silver  bedstead  well  placed,  and  in 
the  chest  with  the  cushions  there 
are  five  pieces  of  hangings,  which 
her   ladyship   hath    sent.     Upon   the 
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hangings  I  have  put  the  letter  I 
mentioned  with  the  ring  in  it,  which 
the  post-master  sent  me  as  uawilliDg 
to  promise  its  security/'  (Dec.  11th, 
1656.)  "  I  have  this  week  sent  down 
one  box  of  oranges,  two  razors  in  a 
little  box,  of  Mr.  Bayly's  choosing  and 
setting,  some  shuttlecocks  also,  and 
four  battledores  for  the  children." 
(Dec.  10th,  1657.) 

Besides  this,  Pepys  exercised  a 
general  supervision  over  the  servants 
iQ  the  London  house,  though  his  autho- 
rity was  ill  defined  and  his  example 
not  always  unimpeachable.  In  De- 
cember, 1657,  the  household  was  in 
sad  disorder.  One  of  the  maids  had 
clandestinely  married,  and  Pepys  had 
been  staying  out  late  at  night  instead 
of  keeping  an  eye  on  the  servants. 
Montagu  sent  Boger  Pepys  and  a 
Mr.  Barton  with  instructions  to  set 
things  to  rights,  and  Pepys  was  for  a 
time  in  disgrace.  Vindicating  himself 
«is  to  "  this  late  business  of  the  maid," 
he  says :  **  As  for  my  privity  to  her 
marriage,  if  no  duty  to  yourself,  a 
tenderness  to  my  credit  (as  to  my 
employment)  obligeth  me  to  avoid  such 
actions,  which  (like  this)  renders  it  so 
questionable.  But  I  shall  submit  your 
opinion  of  my  honesty  in  this,  to  that 
which  Mr.  Barton  and  Roger  shall  in- 
form you  of  from  her  own  mouth.  If 
the  rendering  me  suspicious  to  the 
maid,  and  charging  her  to  lock  me 
from  any  room  but  my  chamber,  moved 
me  to  speak  anything  in  an  ill  sense 
concerning  my  cousin  Mark,  I  desire 
it  may  be  valued  as  my  zeal  to  acquit 
myself  rather  than  prejudice  him. 
For  the  week-days  I  have  not  yet,  nor 
for  the  future  on  Sundays,  shall  I  be 
more  forth  at  night,  though  this  was 
not  past  seven  o'clock,  as  my  she- 
cousin  Alcock  knows  who  supped  with 
us  at  my  father's."  (Dec.  5th,  1657.) 
The  maid,  it  is  settled,  is  to  be  sent 
away  and  Montagu's  mother-in-law, 
Mrs.  Crew,  is  to  procure  a  new  one. 
"Mrs.  Crew  will  soon  acquaint  me 
concerning  the  maid  heretofore  prof- 
fered to  my  Lady,  till  when  I  think  it 
not  best  to  let  this  maid  know  of  her 
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sudden  going  away ;  but  I  shall  have 
a  care  to  look  over  the  inventory  and 
goods."  (Dec.  8th,  1657.)     Pepys  has 
a  theory  of  the  cause  of  the  trouble 
which  proves  that  it  was  not  his  stay- 
ing out  late  that  made  it.     "  I  shall 
venture  to  acquaint  your  honour  that 
I   am   too   evidently   convinced   that 
Sarah's  and  this  maid's  miscarriage 
hath  risen  from  want  of  employment 
at   home,  and   especially   from   their 
victualling  abroad,  under  pretence  of 
which  four  hours  at  least  in  a  day  was 
excused  for  their  being  abroad,  and 
from  thence  at  cookshops  comes  their 
acquaintance  with  these  fellows.     To 
prevent  this  (from   the   time  I   per- 
ceived it)  I  have  allowed  this  maid 
very  plentifully  for  my  diet  for  20 
weeks,  and  I  am  sure  have  thereby 
hindered  many  ill  consequences  which 
in  so  short  a  time  her  liberty  had  in 
part  occasioned  .  .  .  Your  directions  to 
give  the  next  maid  convenient  allow- 
ance encouraged  me  to  this  liberty  of 
proposing  it  to  your  honour  that  (if 
you  think  it  fit)  she  shall  diet  as  well 
as    myself    and    my    wife    for    four 
shillings  a  week,  and  by  that  means 
the  disrepute  of  a  maid's  going  to  a 
victualling  house  and  neglect  of  your 
honour's  own  doors  will  be  prevented. 
I  humbly  mention  this  to  your  honour 
upon  confidence  that  it  will  be  received 
as  I  intend  it,  viz.  free  from  any  other 
ends  than  your  honour's  commodity." 
But  when  the  new  maid  came,  Pepys 
found   himself  again  in   a   difficulty. 
"  On   Thursday  night   there   came   a 
woman  from  Mrs.  Anne  Crew,  whom 
I  received.    But  before  I  said  anything 
to  her  concerning  the  house,  she  began 
and  asked  me  if  I  knew  what  her  work 
must  be.     I  told  her  I  supposed  Mrs. 
Crew  had  acquainted  her  with  that ; 
she  told  me,  no.     Whereupon  I  told 
her  what  had  been  the  office  of  them 
that  had  been  before  her.  She  answered 
she  never  had  been  used  to  make  fires, 
wash  rooms  or  clothes,  scour,   or  do 
anything  like  that,  and  she  expected 
only  to  take  charge  of  the  foods  and 
oversee  other  maids  as  a  housekeeper. 
1  answered  I  knew  nothing  to  the  con- 
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trarj  but  that  her  work  was  to  be  as 
theirs  that  bad  been  in  her  place  be- 
fore, but  that  if  your  intentions  were 
otherwise  Mrs.  Crew  could  best  adver- 
tise her.  So  she  lodged  here  that 
night,  and  desired  to  be  excused  from 
undertaking  anything  till  she  had  ad- 
vised again  with  Mrs.  Crew.  Where- 
upon the  next  morn  she  went  away, 
and  since  I  have  not  heard  of  her." 
(Dec.  22nd,  1657.)  "My  cousin  Mark 
is  here,  for  how  long  I  know  not,  but 
your  commands  concerning  him  I  shall 
follow.  Only  it  troubles  me  to  hear 
what  your  Lordship's  apprehensions 
are  concerning  me  (if  his  report  may 
be  credited).  The  loss  of  your  Honour's 
good  word  I  am  too  sure  will  prove  as 
much  my  undoing  as  hitherto  it  hath 
been  my  best  friend.  But  as  I  was 
ignorant  of  this  late  passage,  so  I  see 
little  cause  by  anything  I  find  yet  to 
doubt  of  giving  your  Honour  a  good 
account  of  the  goods  in  the  house,  and 
my  care  in  keeping  them  so."  (Dec. 
26th,  1657.) 

How  Pepys  found  a  satisfactory 
housemaid  at  last  the  letters  do  not 
show.  He  succeeded  however  in  regain- 
ing Montagu's  confidence,  and  by  the 
end  of  1659  obtained,  doubtless  through 
his  influence,  a  clerkship  in  the  office 
of  Mr.  Downing,  one  of  the  four 
Tellers  of  the  Keceipt  of  the  Ex- 
chequer. Still  however  he  continued 
to  act  as  Montagu's  factotum,  and  on 
December  15th,  1659,  wrote  to  advise 
him  on  the  reply  to  be  sent  to  a  sum- 
mons to  take  part  in  the  deliberations 
of  the  General  Council  of  the  Army. 
Though  no  longer  living  in  Montagu's 
lodgings  at  Whitehall,  he  kept  his 
eye  on  both  the  house  and  its  occu- 
pants. On  January  12th,  1660,  he 
reported  to  Montagu  that  several 
persons  were  trying  to  get  the  lodgings 
granted  to  themselves,  and  that  Sir 
Anthony  Ashley  Cooper  was  specially 
anxious  about  them.  More  alarming 
still  was  the  health  of  "  Mrs.  Jemima," 
Montagu's  daughter,  afflicted  with 
mysterious  pimples  which  her  maid 
pronoimced  small-pox.  "  But  my  Lord, 
if  it  be  she  hath  none  on  her  face  at 


all,  and  for  her  health  she  was  last 
night  as  well  and  merry  as  ever  I 
knew,  and  hath  not  yet  had  the  least 
pain  or  sickness  imaginable  since  they 
appeared,  which  is  six  days  since." 

Now  and  then,  but  not  often,  the 
senes    of    domestic    incidents    which 
these    letters    record  is  enlivened  by 
references  to  current  events  in  Court 
or    Parliament.       In    Parliament    in 
December,   1656,  the  question  of  the 
succession    to    the    Protectorate    was 
under  discussion.      "The  capital  dis- 
pute,   an    anima    guhematoria    debet 
generari  vel  creari,  hath  lately  waimed 
a  great  deal  of  breath  there,  and  to  be 
feared  some  blood  too,  not  one  openly 
abetting  generation  but  the  graver  of 
those  two  your  Honour  may  remember 
present  at  Sir  W.  P's  magnetic  experi- 
ments."    In  other  words  the  majority 
were  for  the  election  of   Cromwell's 
successor,  and  against   an  hereditary 
Protectorate.     At  Court  preparations 
were  making  to  celebrate   the  third 
anniversary   of  Cromwell's  accession. 
**  Pagan  Fisher  hath  a  solemn  speech 
prepared    for   the    16th   cun-ent,  the 
day  of  his    Hjghness's  inauguration, 
to    be    spoken    in    the     Cockpit    on 
Tuesday    next,    and    distrusting    by 
his     rhetoiio     he     should     lose    the 
name  of  the  Poet  Mendicant  he  hath 
fitted  a    song,   which   Mr.   Hingston 
hath   set  for  six   voices*^    with    sym- 
phonies  between  each   stanza  for  as 
many  instruments,  the  first  of  which 
(being  at  a  practice  at  Mr.  Hingston's 
chamber)  I  remember  runs  thus  : 

Funde  Acres,  thura,  crema 
Omne  sit  Isetitiss  thema, 

Faces£at  quicquid  est  amari, 
Tuba  sonet,  et  tormentum 
Grande  fiat  argamentum 

Invicti  virtus  Olivari." 

(Dec.  11th,  1656.) 

At  Hingston's  chamber  the  Pro- 
tector himself  would  occasionally  ap- 
pear to  listen  to  the  music.  It  was 
from  once  playing  before  him  there 
that  Roger  I'Estrange  gained  the  nick- 
name of  Cromwell's  fiddler.  Pepys 
however  does   not   record   seeing   the 
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Protector,  though  he  must  often  have 
done  so.  In  a  letter  dated  December 
8fch,  1657,  he  illustrates  the  Protector's 
idea  of  humour,  "  Some  talk  there  is 
of  a  plot,  but  I  believe  it  is  merely 
raised  upon  the  late  discovery  of  so 
mianj  Jesuit  priests,  whose  copes  and 
other  popish  vestments  the  Protector 
yesterday  made  some  of  his  gentlemen 
put  on,  to  the  causing  of  abundance  of 
mirth."  A  fortnight  later  he  describes 
a  strange  embassy  to  Cromwell. 
^'  There  is  an  ambassador,  (rather 
dwjve  than)  come  from  Florida,  forced 
by  the  Spaniard's  rigour  to  an  address 
to  his  Highness,  but  more  by  the 
calamity  of  shipwreek  to  the  miserable 
condition  of  his  coming,  his  Highness 
being,  neeessitated  to  give  him  clothes. 
He  is  a  Moor,  and^by  the  perishing  of 
his  interpreter  cannot  be  understood. 
He  was.  yesterday  at  Whit^hall>  and 
was  received'  courteously  there/' 
(Dec.  22nd,  1657.) 

From  the  historical  point  of  view 
the  most  valuable  of  these  letters  are 
three  writteni  in  December,  1659, 
giving  an  account  of  the  rising  opposi- 
tion of  the  citizens  to  the  rule  of  the 
Army.  The  demand  for  the  summon- 
ing of  a  Parliament  grew  daily 
stronger,  and  the  apprentices  were 
preparing  to  back  their  demand  by 
force.  "  Yesterday,"  writes  Pepys, 
"there  was  a  general  alarm  to  our 
soldiery  from  London,  so  that  the 
city  was  strictly  guarded  all  night, 
occasioned  by  the  apprentices*  petition 
delivered  to  the  Lord  Mayor  of  that 
import  that  a  rising  was  expected  last 
night,  and  many  indeed  have  been  the 
affronts  offered  from  the  apprentices 
to  the  redcoats  of  late.  Late  last 
night  was  likewise  a  proclamation 
made  up  and  down  the  town,  to  pro- 
hibit the  contriving  and  subscribing 
any  such  petitions  or  papers  for  the 
future."     (Dec.  3rd,  1659.) 

The  proclamation  was  entirely  in- 
effective, the  excitement  in  the  city 
continued  to  increase,  and  two  days 
later  a  riot  took  place  in  which  several 
lives  were  lost.  **  Yesterday's  fray  in 
London,"    wrote   Pepys  to  Montagu, 


''  will  most  likely  make  a  great  noise 
in  the   country,   and    deservedly    as 
being  the  soonest  began,  the  hottest, 
in  the  pursuit,  and  the  quietest  in  the 
close,  of  any  we  have  hitherto  known. 
In   the   morning  a  Common   Council 
being  met,  some  young  men  in  the 
name  of  the  city  apprentices  presented 
their  petition  ...  to  the  Lord  Mayor 
and  Common  Council.     This  meeting 
of  the  youth  was  interpreted  as  the 
fore-runner  of  an  insurrection,  and  to 
prevent  that,  the  soldiers    were   all, 
horse  and  foot,  drawn  into  the  City, 
which    the    apprentices^   by    another 
mistake,  thought  to  be  done  on<  pur- 
pose to  prevent  the  delivery  of  their 
petition.      Hence  arose  jealousies  om 
both  sides,   so    far    that    tbei  shops 
throughout  London  were  shut  up,  the 
soldiers  as  they  marched  wenre  hooted: 
at    all  along  the  street?:,  and)  where 
any  straggled  from  the  whole^  body, 
the  boys  flung  stones,  tiles,  turnips 
etq,  with  all  the  affronts  they  could 
give  them ;  some  they  disarmed  and< 
kicked^  others  abused  the  horse  with 
stones    and    rubbish    they    flung    at 
them;    and    when    Colonel    Hewsom 
came  in  the  head  of  his  regiment  they 
shouted    all    along     *  A    cobbler,    A 
cobbler ; '  in  some  places  the  appren- 
tices would  get  a  football  (it  being  a 
hard  frost)  and  drive  it  among   the 
soldiers  on  purpose,  and  they  either 
durst  not  (or   prudently   would  not) 
interrupt  them ;  in  fine,  many  soldiers 
were  hurt  with  stones,  and  one  I  see 
was    very    near    having    his    brains 
knocked  out  with   a   brickbat    flung 
from  the  top  of  an  house  at  him.     On 
the  other  side  the  soldiers  proclaimed 
the   proclamation    against    any    sub- 
scriptions, which  the  boys  shouted  at 
in  contempt,  which   some  could   not 
bear,  but  let  fly  their  muskets,  and 
killed  in  several  places  (whereof  I  see 
one  in  Cornhill  shot  through  the  head) 
six  or  seven,  and  several    wounded. 
About  four  of  the  City  trained-bands 
were  up,  but  nothing  passed  between 
the    soldiers     and     them     but     sour 
looks.      Towards    evening  the  Mayor 
sent  six  aldermen   and   six   Common 
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Councilmen  to  desire  the  remandiDg 
of  the  soldiers  out  and  they  would 
undertake  the  quieting  of  the  city, 
which  was  not  then  granted,  so 
the  soldiers  took  possession  of  the 
gates  all  night,  but  by  morning  they 
were  withdrawn  out  of  the  City 
(having  only  pulled  down  the  gates  at 
Temple-Bar)  and  all  now  quiet  as 
ever."     (Dec.  6th,  1659.) 

But  if  the  City  was  for  a  moment 
peaceful  and  submissive,  the  country 
was  beginning  to  join  in  the  movement 
against  the  domination  of  the  Army. 
Monk's  soldiers  were  ranked  on  the 
northern  border  waiting  only  their 
general's  signal  to  march  into  Eng- 
land. The  fleet  in  the  Downs  was 
preparing  its  defection,  and  in  Hamp- 
shire and  Sussex  the  leaders  of  the 
expelled  Parliament  were  gathering 
men  and  making  ready  for  an  appeal 
to  arms.  In  the  letter  in  which  Pepys 
describes  the  riot,  he  announces  also 
that  Portsmouth  and  its  garrison  had 
declared  for  the  Parliament,  and  two 
days  later  that  Plymouth  and  Col- 
chester had  followed  Portsmouth's  ox- 
ample.  "  Berkshire  is  on  the  point  of 
rising,  and  the  city   eYery   hour   ex- 


presses a  greater  dissatisfaction  than 
before,  and  what  by  the  pulling  down 
of  Temple-Bar  gates,  sending  hand- 
grenadoes  to  Paul's,  Sion  College  and 
other  places,  are  exasperated  beyond 
hopes  of  a  reconciliation.  Kever  was 
there  so  universal  a  fear  and  despair 
as  now." 

Unluckily  the  letters  which  should 
contain  an  account  of  the  sudden  revo- 
lution which  so  soon  followed  are  not 
to  be  found.  An  account  by  Pepys  of 
the  dramatic  scenes  of  December  24th 
would  have  been  invaluable.  Even 
Mercuritbs  PoliticuSf  the  dullest  of 
newspapers,  becomes  animated  when 
it  describes  the  repentant  mutineers 
marching  down  Chancery  Lane  to 
Lenthall's  house  at  the  Bolls,,  and 
hailing  him  as  their  general  and  the 
father  of  their  country.  But  if  Pepys 
described  these  sights  either  Montagu 
forgot  to  keep  his  letters,  or  Carte 
omitted  to  steal  them.  Still,  few 
though  the  letters  which  have  been 
preserved  are,  they  not  only  make  the 
early  life  of  Pepys  clearer,  but  some 
touches  in  them  suggest  and  seem  to 
anticipate  the  Diary. 

C.  H.  Firth. 
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DEER-STALKING. 

(a  sketch.) 


I  SLOWLY  became  conscious  that 
some  strange  sound  was  increasing  in 
volume  outside  my  bedroom  window. 
What  in  the  wide  world  it  could  be 
my  half -awakened  senses  could  not  at 
first  imagine,  but  as  my  curiosity 
rose,  my  attention  became  more 
intelligent.  Surely  it  could  be  nothing 
but  an  old  grouse-cock  fussing  over 
his  early  feed  1  But  it  was  uncom- 
monly near  the  house ;  there  must  be 
something  unusual  about  it.  I  was 
out  of  bed  like  a  shot,  and  discovered 
old  Keil  the  deer-stalker  standing  on 
the  gravel  below  my  window  with 
both  hands  to  his  mouth  giving  the 
grouse-call.  He  and  I  were  ofE  for  a 
long  day  on  the  hills  together,  and 
this  was  his  method  of  wakening  me. 

"  You'll  be  gettin'  up  noo,  sir ;  it's 
a  fine  grey  kin'  o'  morning,  an'  we'll 
be  makin'  a  start  in  a  wee,"  was  his 
salutation. 

My  preparations  did  not  take  long. 
A  splash  in  a  cold  tub  and  a  hearty 
breakfast  put  me  in  good  trim  for  a 
long  day. 

Keil  had  the  rifie  and  the  lunch-bag, 
and  with  a  good  stout  stick  in  my 
hand  we  left  the  lodge  still  rapt  in 
sleep,  and  took  the  road  for  the  hill. 
The  air  was  keen  and  exhilarating, 
and  as  we  entered  a  long  belt  of  pine 
wood  became  fragrant  with  the  scent 
of  the  resinous  firs.  The  heather  was 
at  its  best,  and  from  between  the  old 
trees,  where  the  slanting  light  of  the 
morning  entered,  came  a  blaze  of 
colour,  broken  only  by  the  clumps  of 
olive  green  juniper  bushes  or  by  the 
feathery  bracken  where  the  spiders' 
webs  still  hung  sparkling  with  dew. 
We  stepped  out  steadily,  as  men  do 
who  know  they  have  hard  exercise  in 
store    for    them.      The    silence   was 


profound,  and  our  footfalls  resounded 
through  the  wood  with  such  aggressive 
loudness  that  both  of  us  instinctively 
sought  the  soft  grass  at  the  edge  of 
our  path.  A  few  files  rose  out  of  the 
heather  and  buzzed  round  our  ears ; 
and  the  occasional  hum  of  a  passing 
bee  told  us  that  daily  life  had  com- 
menced among  the  busy  inhabitants 
of  the  forest. 

A  couple  of  miles  brought  us  out 
clear  of  the  pines  to  a  stretch  of  bare 
boggy  land  where  next  winter's  peats 
were  already  stacked  up  to  dry  in  great 
brown  piles.  Here  our  path  gradually 
vanished  away  among  the  undulations 
of  the  heather.  The  hills  now  stood 
up  before  us  bold  and  stately  in  their 
solitary  grandeur. 

To  emerge  from  a  dark  forest 
and  behold  suddenly  an  uninter- 
rupted view  of  a  mountain  range 
always  fills  the  natural  being  with 
feelings  of  awe  and  even  reverence. 
To  one  who  had  been  deprived 
of  the  pleasure  of  such  scenes  for* 
a  long  year,  and  who  had  been 
forced  into  the  high  pressure  of  a 
city,  the  sensation  was  almost  over- 
powering in  its  solemnity.  So  it 
happened  that,  partly  because  Neil 
and  I  could  no  longer  walk  abreast, 
and  partly  because  of  the  scene 
around  and  above  us,  conversation 
ceased.  For  my  own  part  I  soon 
became  glad  of  the  silence,  for  I 
found  that  all  my  breath  was  requirecl 
in  keeping  close  to  the  heels  of  my 
wiry  companion,  to  whom  the  rocky 
hill  seemed  of  no  more  account  than 
the  fiat  road  down  by  the  lodge. 

Our  way  led  up  the  course  of  a 
little  stream  which  came  cheerily 
prattling  and  tumbling  over  the  rocks 
and  between  the  boulders,  now  giving 
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life  to  a  bank  of  waving  bracken,  now 
smothering     itself     in     cushions     of 
verdant   moss.     But    old    Neil    gave 
little  heed  to  the  burn  ;  he    only  re- 
garded the  gulley  in  which  it  ran  as 
a  sheltered  approach  to  the  shoulder 
of  the  hill  above,  and  kept  his  gray 
eyes  quietly  on  the  watch,  his  thoughts 
being  on  red -deer.     As  he  found  the 
gulley  shallowing,  the  telescope   was 
sivmg  from  his  back  and  a  large  rock 
selected  from  which   to  spy  the  hill 
before  we  ourselves  became  visible  to 
any  living  object  which  might  be  thwe. 
We   did    not   expect  to  find  deer  so 
soon,   for   they   seldom   came   to  the 
near  side  of  the  hills  till  the  severity 
of  winter  began  to  set  in.     It  was  a 
necessary    precaution,    however,    and 
gave   us   a    welcome   rest.     No   deer 
were    in   sight,   and   we    started   off 
again,  slanting  away  to  the  right  in 
order  to  pass  over  a  high  ridge  which 
ran  down  from  a  bare  stony  top  now 
tawwing    above    us.     Once    on    the 
ridge,   we   looked   down  into  a  deep 
wind-swept  glen  bordenjd  on  the  far 
side    by   another   steep  ridge    which 
gr«idually  spread  itself  out  in  lower 
and  lower  undulations,  till  finally,  far 
to  .the  right,  it  ran  down  to  a  distant 
arm  of  the  sea.     The  near  ^ide  of  the 
glen   below  us  was  a  steep  slippery- 
looking     slope    of    black    rock,    and 
crawling  to  the  edge  we  seemed  almost 
to  ,hang  over  the  vast  space.     We  had 
a  great  expanse  of  country  to  examine, 
and  there  was  considerable  hope  that 
somewhere  or  other  we  would  detect 
the   dull   red   backs    or    little   white 
rear-marks   of    a    herd.     We    looked 
long  and  carefully,  but  looked  in  vain. 
Not  a  horn  was  visible,  and  somewhat 
dka^ppointed,  we   lay    still  for   some 
time  before  starting  away  round  the 
|op  tof  .the  glen  for  the  next  ridge. 

We  were  oqow  far  up  the  mountain  j 
ihe  xabbits,  which  had  been  plentiful 
as  we  stiirted,  no  longer  bobbed. among 
the  stones  ;  we  had  got  above  even  the 
merry  little  rills  which  came  tinkling 
down  to  feed  the  burns.  We  had  left 
the  whole  world  below  us,  and  had  not 
even  a  sign  of  cultivation  or  of  living 


creature  before  our  eyes.  On  these 
great  high  masses  of  rock  and  heather 
the  free  breezes  of  heaven  seemed  to 
play  in  uninterrupted  purity.  Vast 
hurricanes  had  raged  here,  and  had 
piled  up  the  great  rugged  billows  upon 
the  summits  of  whose  crests  we  ap- 
peared to  toss.  Feeble,  impotent 
creatures  we  seemed,  venturing  out  in 
the  presence  of  such  colossal  strength  ; 
poor  insignificant  things  crawling  on 
the  surface  of  such  an  ocean.  The 
wind,  puffing  upwards  from  the  yawn- 
ing valley,  brought  a  strange  realisa- 
tion of  the  emptiness  of  the  space 
below  us.  It  sighed  through  the  short 
bent  grass  at  our  faces,  and  moaned 
away  down  to  the  plain  from  which  we 
had  come.  A  great  mist  still  filled  a 
gaping  rent  in  the  summit  above  .us,, 
and,  like  a  torn  fleece,  trailed  down 
over  the  rugged  surface  of  the  hilL 
The  dark  piwple  shadows  seemed 
gloomy  enough,  and  might  have  in- 
fluenced our  spirits,  but  that  the  sun, 
which  had  been  slowly  mounting  the 
heavens,  began  now  to  bring  warmth 
and  brightness  to  the  scene.  A  beam 
stole  over  the  top  of  the  mountain  and 
transformed  the  mist  into  a  wreath  of 
glowing  light  which  seemed  to  melt 
and  vanish  as  by  magic.  It  lit  up  the 
wet  stones  in  the  depths  of  the  valley, 
and  shed  a  glamour  over  the  soft  out- 
lines of  the  distant  hills  ;  and  as  ^e 
eye  rested  on  the  blue,  peaceful,  far- 
off  sea,  a  haze  slowly  rose  to  veil  ihe 
sparkling  glitter  of  the  sun's  path.  A 
delicious  and  subtle  drowsiness  began 
to  steal  over  me.  I  lay  entranced, 
conscious  only  of  the  mystic  influence 
of  the  scene  around  me.  My  Umbs, 
my  body,  my  very  mind  seemed  lost  to 
me.  I  could  not  move ;  I  dared  not 
think. 

I  suppose  Neil  must  have  noticed 
that  something  strange  had  hold  of 
me ;  he  may  even  have  thought  that  I 
was  asleep,  for  a  significant  grunt  fol- 
lowed by  the  quick  slapping-up  of  his 
telescope  told  me  that  he  was  on  his 
legs  and  that  I  must  rouse  and  follow 
him.  With  sporting  instincts  again 
to  the  front  therefore  we  made  our 
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way  round  the  top  of  the  glen 
through  some  desperately  sharp  rock- 
splinters  shivered  from  the  over- 
lianging  clifEs  by  the  winter^s  frost ; 
then  we  slowly  and  carefully  began  to 
ascend  the  next  ridge. 

Beyond  the  ridge  lay  a  complioated 
piece  of  stalking-country,  difficult  even 
to  spy  properly  because  of  the  great 
numbHBr  of  rocky  bluffs  which  £ame 
into  view  simultaneously,  having  be- 
tween them  deep  carries  and  defiles 
in  which  deer  might  lie  unobserved. 
It  became  necessary  for  us  to  explore 
the  country  in  sections,  taking  the 
bluffs  first  and  the  corries  afterwards. 
The  greatest  care  was  at  the  same 
tinje  required  in  moving  to  the  corries, 
lest  rocky  bluffs  still  unexamined  should 
come  into  view.  The  wind  also  in 
broken  country  of  this  sort  is  apt  to 
be  fitful  and  shifting,  so  we  had  to 
keep  Dur  wits  well  in  hand.  Neil,  the 
wily  one,  had  come  up  to  the  position 
we  now  occupied  in  such  a  manner 
that  we  could  first  of  all  spy  out  the 
country  to  our  right  while  protected 
from  the  front. and  to  the  left  by  large 
bouldws.  Beyond  the  boulders  lay  a 
stretch  of  rough  stunted  heather  and 
grass,. and  beyond  that  again,  from  a 
great  excrescence  of  gray  rock,  ran  a 
secondary  ridge  which,  from  being  in 
a  line  directly  away  from  us,  was  as 
yet  q.iiite  out  of  sight. 

We  searched  the  ground  to  our 
right  with  the  greatest  care,  covering  it 
yard  by  yard  with  our  glasses.  We 
wc»ked  xound  to  see  the  ground 
beyond  the  boulders  in  front  of  us ; 
backwards  and  forwards  slowly  tra- 
velled the  telescope;  now  and  again 
our  position  was  slightly  altered,  so  as 
to  gain  a  more  compr^ensive  range. 
Bud  we  came  on  nothing  calling  for 
special  examination.  We  had  been 
screening  ourselves  eorefully  (£rom  an 
absolutely  barren  stretch  of  land. 
There  the  whole  of  it  lay,  quiet,  brown, 
and  stony,  as  it  probably  had  lain  for 
hundreds  of  years.  There  was  not  a 
living  thing  on  it,  and  the  iniad 
seemed  to  sigh  again  as  it  blew  up  in 
our  faces.      Away   far  below  us  we 


could  now  see  into  grim  Glen  More 
with  Loch  Bruachaig  and  the  Looh- 
nan-Clach  shining  like  two  little  pools 
of  quicksilver  wrung  by  a  passing 
storm-rfiend  from  the  weeping  rocks 
above. 

The  hidden  ridge  on  our  left  was 
still    unexamined    however,   and    we 
must  see  it  before  going  down  to  the 
corries.      Neil  decreed  that  he  would 
first  of  all  have  a  look  at  the  ridge  by 
himself.     This  was  communicated  to 
me  in  a  husky  whisper,  and  the   old 
man  slipped  fi^m  our  sheieenng  rockn 
and  away  across  the  little  fiat.      He 
had  taken  nothing  but  his  telescope 
in  his  hand,  and  as  my  eye  fell  on  the 
bag  containing  the  lunch  now  lying  at 
my  side,  my  ideas  descended  to  the 
commonplaces  of  food,  and  I  became 
aware  that  I  was  possessed  of  a  most 
ravenous  hunger.     I  fell  upon  the  bag 
forthwith,  and  getting  into  a  position 
where  I  could  watch  old  Niel  I  made 
my  frugal  meal.     The  old  sportsman 
had  reached  the  far  side  of  the  plateau 
when  I  saw  him  stop  to  examine  the 
ground   with   great    care.       He    had 
evidently  struck  a  trail,  and  now  he 
was  following  it  a  little  way  along  to 
the  right,  then  retracing  his  steps  was 
proceeding  to   his   original  point    of 
vantage.     Slowly  he  slid  his  telescope 
over  the  stones  and  quietly  brought 
his  head  up  to  the  level.      A  moment 
there,  and  as  deliberately  he  lowered 
himself   down   to   the  shelter  of   the 
rocks  and  had  commenced  to  retrace 
his   steps  to   where    I    was    sitting. 
There  was  a  steady  purpose  evident  in 
aU  his  actions  which  spoke  volumes  of 
h(^  to   me.      **  What  is  the   time, 
sirl^'   he  asked   as  he  reached    me. 
It  was  an  ordinary  sort  of  question, 
but    I    knew   Neil  would  not   have 
wanted  to   know    had  he  not    seen 
something  of  decided  interest.     ''  Just 
after  one.'*     *'  Then  they'll  no  rise  for 
another    hour    yet."       "Where    are 
they  1 "    **  There's  five  or  six  o*  them ; 
they've  been  on  the  move,  and   now 
they're  lying  down,  out  o'  range,  jist 
'yont  8  big  kin'  o'  ruckle  o'  rocks,  wi' 
an  auld  switch-horn  keeping  watch  on 
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the  left."  While  he  was  speaking  he 
was  strapping  on  the  game-bag  and 
taking  the  rifle  out  of  its  cover. 
**  Noo,  sir,  it'll  no  be  an  easy  stalk,  an' 
if  the  wind  was  in  any  other  airt  we 
could  na'  have  tried  it  at  all ;  but  if 
it'll  hold  steady  we'll  maybe  manage 
it.     We'll  try  it,  whatever." 

We    left  our  cover  without    more 
words,     and     avoiding     the     plateau 
altogether  slipped  down  to  the  right 
so  as  to  approach  as  near  as  possible 
before  climbing  up  again  to  the  height 
where  the  deer  lay.     We  were  soon 
among  huge  boulders  and  deep  peat- 
hags,  but  the  excitement  was  risiug, 
and  we  crawled  up  and  down,  in  and 
out,  stopping  for    nothing,  but  ever 
careful  as  a  pair  of  black  ants.     In 
this   way  we   advanced  till  we  were 
more  than  abreast  the  point  from  which 
Neil  had    seen  the  deer.      Then    we 
"turned  our  faces  to  the  hill  and  began 
a  silent  ascent,  crouching  amoug  the 
^heather.      But  the  wind,  the    wind ! 
Was  it  going  to  play  us  false  ]     In  the 
"hollow  we  were  leaving  we  had  found 
it  perfectly  quiet;  now  there  was  a 
slight  suspicion  of  shiftiness ;  nothing 
to  cause    real    alarm,    but    certainly 
suspicious.     Up  and  up  we  crept,  by 
every  high  clump  of  heather  or  wet 
mossy  hollow,  for  no  friendly  boulders 
wpre  here  to   shelter    us.      By    the 
^wers,  a  puff  of  wind  coming  up  from 
the    hollow    below  us  I      That  would 
never  do ;  a  little  further  round  and 
it  would  be  fatal.      Noil  turned  his 
cheek  as  if  to  feel  its  true  direction 
and  his  eye  showed,  Stoic  as  he  was, 
that  his  hope  of  reaching  his  game 
from  this  quarter  was  becoming  small. 
Still  if  we  waited  till  the  deer  left 
their  present  position  and  took  up  a 
more    favo\u*able     one,     much     time 
would  be  lost.     On  the  whole  it  was 
worth  while  risking  another  pufE,  so 
on  we  crawled  again.     We  were  now 
nearing  the  crest  of  the  ridge  and  the 
greatest  care  became  necessary.     Our 
object  was    to    keep  the  "  ruckle  o* 
rocks"  between  us  and  the  switch-horned 
sentry,  while  we  tried  for  one  of  the 
others.      Suddenly  we   both  simulta- 


neously fell  flat  on  our  faces,  pressing 
downwards  as  if  our  resolve  was  to 
bury  ourselves  in  the  moss  and  peat ! 

Our  difficulty  was  solved ;  the  deer 
were  themselves  coming  towards  us. 
Even  as  I  realised  the  fact,  and  became 
aware  that  there  had  been  a  few  more 
deer  visible  than  the  eye  could  count 
at  a  glance,  I  noticed  old  Neil  crawling 
along  towards  a  large  clump  of  heather 
which  afforded  the  only  possible  cover, 
slight  as  that  was,  within  immediate 
reach.  There  was  no  time  to  lose ;  rapid 
action  and  perfect  silence  was  impera- 
tive. At  a  moment  like  this  one's 
whole  being  seems  strained  to  the 
utmost  tension  with  mingled  feelings 
of  anticipation  and  dread  ;  thoughts 
flash  rapidly  through  one*s  mind,  and 
the  quickest  actions  seem  clumsy  and 
slow.  The  deer  were  walking  towards 
us,  trending  across  the  summit  of  the 
ridge  so  that  they  would  most  likely 
appear  outlined  against  the  sky  on  our 
left.  What  a  chance  1  I  tried  to 
recollect  everything  which  I  knew  I 
should  bear  in  mind  at  a  sudden  crisis 
of  this  kind,  and  found  my  memory  a 
blank.  As  Neil  carefully  handed  the 
rifle  to  me,  my  fingers  felt  nervous  and 
jerky,  and  I  took  fright  lest,  when  I 
got  it  to  my  shoulder,  I  should  pull 
the  trigger  before  I  intended  ;  then  I 
feared  lest  in  avoiding  this  danger  I 
should  lose  my  one  grand  chance. 
Neil's  look  was  grave  almost  to  stern- 
ness ;  he  noticed  my  fear.  I  felt  that 
a  supreme  moment  had  come,  and 
nerved  myself  to  do  my  best.  The 
trembling  seemed  to  pass  ofE  from 
every  point  of  my  body,  and  I  found 
myself  cool  and  steady,  with  every- 
thing in  readiness  and  with  no  desire 
to  hurry.  When  we  sighted  the 
proud  heads  they  had  been  only  about 
a  hundred  and  fifty  yards  away,  so 
that  little  enough  time  was  left  us. 
Now  it  seemed  as  if  we  had  waited 
very  long.  The  suspense  was  trying. 
Could  something  have  gone  wrong  1 
Could  the  beasts  have  winded  us,  or 
seen  us  ?  I  had  the  sense  to  reflect 
that  such  ideas  were  natural  at  such  a 
time,  and  probably  quite  groundleFs; 
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that  it  was  idiotic  to  be  in  such  a 
desperate  hurry  ;  that  probably  only  a 
few  seconds  had  passed  since  we  saw  . 
the  creatures ;  in  fact  that  the  mind 
was  incapable  of  measuring  time  with 
work  like  this  on  hand.  When  red- 
deer  are  suddenly  surprised,  or  when 
their  apprehension  and  curiosity  are 
aroused,  they  will  stand  stationary  for 
a  few  seconds  before  they  think  of 
making  off,  provided  no  very  evident 
movement  is  made.  Other  species, 
Canadian  moose  for  instance,  take  to 
flight  immediately,  and  reflect  after- 
wards like  the  wary  animals  they  are. 
In  the  present  instance  the  deer 
waited.  The  gently  bobbing  antlers 
appeared  first  through  the  tops  of  the 
heather  twigs  before  our  faces.  Three 
stags  seemed  to  be  walking  ahead 
almost  abreast.  They  were  certain  to 
observe  us,  so  we  had  simply  to  wait 
for  a  fair  chance  and  take  it.  The 
nearest  of  the  three  was  the  flrst  to 
suspect  something  and  stopped,  head 
in  air,  a  majestic  fellow.  The 
other  two  also  stopped,  but  took 
a  step  or  two  before  doing  so. 
It  was  the  work  of  a  moment ;  I  had 
aimed  for  the  shoulder  of  the  second 
one  and  fired.  To  have  attempted  a 
selection  of  a  stag  might  have  meant 
the  ruin  of  the  whole  business.  I 
sprang  into  the  heather  to  give  the 
second  barrel  if  necessary.  The  herd 
had  wheeled  and  gone  down  the  nearest 
slope  like  a  whirlwind.  Silence  and 
restraint  were  now  over,  and  we 
breathed  again  as  we  rushed  to  the 
edge  of  the  ridge.  There  they  were, 
a  mottled  huddling  herd  of  dull  brown 
backs  and  white  splashed  quarters, 
rising  and  falling  over  the  rough 
ground  as  they  swept  on  in  full  flight 
down  the  slope.  But  surely  I  could 
not  have  missed  ;  my  stag  must  have 
already  dropped  out.  Ah  !  Neil  with 
his  hawk's  eye  had  marked  him.  My 
second  barrel  was  not  needed ;  the 
noble  spirit  had  already  passed.  We 
wended  our  way  down  to  where  the 
red- brown  back  showed  over  the  tall 
heather.  His  faltering  footsteps  had 
been  suddenly  checked  by  some  rough 


boulders,  and  he  had  pitched  clean 
over  them  into  the  heather  below.  It 
was  with  a  great  inward  satisfaction 
that  I  looked  on  the  fallen  monarch. 
I  felt  that  a  good  shot  had  been  repaid. 
He  was  a  handsome  fellow  of  eight 
points,  and  if  I  had  had  plenty  of 
time,  as  Neil  put  it,  "  I  micht  no  ha' 
managed  to  find  a  better  one."  He 
did  not  mean  that ;  but  if  he  had 
meant  it  I  would  have  forgiven  him. 
A  pipe  of  tobacco  was  enjoyed  with 
immense  satisfaction ;  and  when  Neil 
had  prepared  the  stag  for  the  giUies, 
who  had  been  ordered  to  start  after 
us  with  the  ponies,  so  as  to  be  at  a 
certain  point  on  our  return,  we  pre- 
pared to  continue  our  march. 

The  country  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood could  not  now  be  considered, 
so  turning  our  backs  upon  it,  we  made 
away  for  the  high  tops  and  corries  of 
a  part  which  could  be  taken  on  our 
homeward  way.  We  had  many  miles 
before  us,  but  our  hearts  were  light. 
Even  if  we  saw  nothing  else,  we  had 
secured  a  good  stag  and  could  claim 
that  we  had  made  a  successful  day. 
They  laugh  who  win ;  and  as  we  walked 
we  allowed  our  long-silent  tongues  to 
wag  over  our  good  fortune.  But  the 
aspect  of  the  weather  was  beginning 
to  change,  and  as  we  climbed  we 
became  aware  that  the  sky  was  now 
overcast.  In  our  high  spirits  we  had 
not  remarked  the  gradual  fading  of 
the  sunlight ;  but  now  everything  was 
grey  and  leaden,  and  as  we  looked 
down  on  our  little  plateau  and  the 
slope  of  the  ridge  where  the  stag  lay, 
the  appearance  was  very  different  from 
what  it  had  been  an  hour  or  two 
before.  We  had  been  standing  thus 
looking  back,  when  on  turning  to 
resume  our  climb  we  saw,  on  the  sky- 
line right  above  us  (and  one  naturally 
looks  up  to  see  how  much  higher  the 
hill  is),  a  small  herd  trot  gaily  into 
view,  then,  after  a  momentary  won- 
dering pause,  wheel  and  disappear 
from  sight  in  the  same  sudden  way  in 
which  they  had  come.  We  put  our 
necks  to  the  collar  and  went  up  the 
face  of  that  hill  at  as  good  a  pace  as 
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we  could  command.  Poor  old  Neil 
took  the  second  place  now ;  but  then 
he  carried  the  rifle,  and  was  getting 
stiff  about  the  joints,  although  in  much 
better  wind  than  I  was.  My  efforts 
benefited  me  nothing  however,  for, 
go  as  Jiard  as  I  could,  the  deer  were 
out  of  sight  when  I  reached  the  top. 
But  the  ground  was  soft  in  places, 
and  after  waiting  for  Neil  we  tracked 
them  far  enough  to  enable  us  to  con- 
jecture that  they  had  made  for  one  or 
other  of  two  corries  still  further  up,  and 
nearly  a  couple  of  miles  to  the  right. 
To  these  accordingly  we  directed  our 
careful  steps. 

The  flrst  was  approached  through  a 
magnificent,  rugged  defile,  into  which, 
as  into  the  mouth  of  some  gigantic 
caye,  we  made  our  way,  the  corry  de- 
scending in  the  most  abrupt  manner, 
but  widening  as  it  did  so.  We 
crawled  to  the  edge  and  looked  down. 
The  floor  was  strewn  with  great 
angular  blocks  rolled  down  from  the 
high  rocky  cliffs  on  either  side.  It 
was  apparently  a.  perfect  home  for 
deer,  but  the  fright  which  the  herd 
had  received  at  our  appearance  seemed 
to  have  been  sufficient  to  have  driven 
them  even  through  this  wild  haunt. 
We  slid  down  into  the  gorge,  feeling 
sure  that  in  the  second  corry,  which 
was  an  offshoot  from  the  first  and  at 
a  lower  -level,  we  should  find  the  ob- 
jects t)f  our  search.  To  our  dismay 
we  suddenly  became  aware  that  a 
heavy  jnist  had  gathered  on  the  tops 
above  And  was  steadily  creeping  down- 
wards with  that  stealthy  advance  so 
well  known  to  .all  who  go  cMmbing 
among  the  bills  of  &sotland.  Eagerly 
we  pressed  on  towards  the  spot  from 
which  the  best  view  of  the  corry  could 
be 'Obtained.  The  gloom  was  becom- 
ing more  and  -more  profound.  Now 
we  were  jnearing  the  spot,  and  oommon 
caution  demanded  that  we  should  go 
more  skxwly.  But  we  iiad  to  i»cetbis 
uHst,  and  if  possible  get  to  our  point 
before  it  overwhelmed  us  in  its  clammy 
pall.  It  was  evident  that  the  thicten- 
ing  dusk  would  steadily  increase  ;  the 
cloud  showed  no  sign  of  breaking  up  ; 


although  still  broad  daylight  away 
down  in  the  valleys,  the  mist  was 
.  already  surrounding  us  in  a  premature 
darkness  of  night.  The  wind  too  had 
fallen,  and  now  only  sighed  in  fitful 
pantings  as  rock  after  rock  was 
obliterated  by  the  descending  cloud. 
In  ordinary  circumstanees  we  should 
have  crawled  most  carefully  to  ihe 
edge  of  the  corry  ;  now  we  threw  «are 
to  the  winds  and  almost  rushed  in 
among  the  mass  of  rocks  we  had  been 
striving  to  gain.  To  our  horror  we 
saw  a  great  volume  of  mist  already 
pouring  over  the  opposite  edge  of  ihe 
corry.  Quickly  we  glanced  about ; 
yes,  there  they  were,  quietly  feeding 
at  the  far — where  were  they  now) 
They  had  vanished — we  were  our- 
selves vanishing  in  the  soft,  soaking 
mist.  Then  all  chance  was  lost ! 
No ;  old  Neil  was  tugging  at  my 
sleeve,  and  now  was  off  down  the 
side  of  the  corry,  striding  swiftly 
along  among  the  gigantic  boulders. 
A  ghostly  place  it  was,  with  this 
shadowy  pall  of  seething  vapour. 
Down  we  went,  and  as  we  neared  the 
bottom  Neil  slanted  quickly  off  to  the 
right.  Now  we  were  conscious  of  a 
slight  draught  of  air  in  our  faces.  Yes, 
the  mist  was  certainly  thinner,  and 
we  trod  softly  along  -on  the  moss 
between  the  si^nes.  If  a  gust  would 
only  come  now,  we  might  still  get  a 
shot  I  We  were  entirely  dependent 
on  this  one  chance,  and  when  we 
reckoned  that  we  were  quite  far 
enough  down  the  gully  we  softly  lay 
down  on  the  soaking  grass  to  wait. 
The  rocks  had  already  commenced  -to 
drip  with  moisture  and  the  ground 
smelt  damp  and  earthy ;  but  just  as 
the  sailor  seeks  any  port  in  a  storm, 
sow^e  gladly  accepted  our  last  feeble 
opportunity  and  composed  our  spirits 
with  a  /faltemng  hope.  The  mist 
would  either  break  soon  or  not  at  all, 
in  which  jcase — I  felt  a  smart  tap  'On 
the  back,  and  at  the  same  time  was 
conscious  that  a  little  .extra  puff  of 
wind  was  jnaking  my  damp  face  feel 
colder.  With  that  curious  invisible 
power  so  sudden  in  its  action  that  Hie 
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result  has  followed  the  cause  before 
you  realise  what  can  have  happened, 
the  floor  of  the  corry  was  cleared  of 
mist.  The  puff  of  dry  wind  coming 
up  the  mountain-side  had  pierced  the 
cloud  for  a  moment,  finding  its  way 
up  the  bottom  of  the  corry  as  through 
a  funnel.  The  deer,  all  unconscious 
of  our  presence,  raised  their  heads  and 
quietly  looked  around.  "Left!"  I 
heard  Neil  whisper,  and  rapidly  I 
brought  the  rifle  up  in  that  direction 
on  a  grand  stag  who  stood  alone,  the 
rearguard  of  the  herd.  As  I  did  so, 
I  was  conscious  that  a  hind  very  near 
to  us  started.  The  blood  tingled 
through  my  whole  frame,  but  my 
feelings  were  of  supreme  triumph  and 
exultation,  for  I  koew,  as  my  eye 
caught  the  sights  of  the  rifle  and  my 
finger  pressed  the  trigger,  that  the 
fine  head  now  so  proudly  borne  aloft 
was  to  be  mine.  The  crack  of  the 
rifle  rang  long  in  the  narrow  corry 
and  reverberated  among  the  muffied 
hills  above.  Where  the  herd  went  to, 
I  know  not.  There  was  a  sound  of 
scampering  feet  for  a  moment,  and 
then  everything  was  silent,  for  the 
mist  was  over  us  again  and  the  lordly 
scene  was  shut  from  our  view.  It  had 
been  a  sudden  flash  of  grandeur ;  one 
of  those  chances  which  can  fall  to 
one's  lot  very  seldom  in  a  lifetime, 
when  by  some  magic  power  it  seems 
that  one  is  permitted  to  look  through 
the  outer  veil  of  nature  and  see  the 
beauty  of  its  dread  mysteries. 


Our  luck  had  been  prodigious. 
Only  a  moment  ago  our  chance  of 
anything  but  a  hopeless  soaking  was 
extremely  remote.  Now,  it  is  true,  a 
soaking  was  a  certainty — was  in  fact 
already  well-nigh  accomplished,  but 
the  hopelessness  had  been  turned  to 
joy.  We  had  to  cross  the  range  we 
were  now  on  before  the  lodge  could 
be  gained,  and  we  should  be  in  the 
very  thickest  of  the  mist  till  the 
descent  on  the  opposite  side  ^was 
begun.  But  what  of  that?  The 
gillies  would  get  the  stags  lifted 
before  nightfall,  if  they  were  waiting 
with  the  ponies  at  the  proper  {daoe^ 
and  lost  no  time  after  we  reached 
them.  And  more  than  that,  Neil  the 
Stoic,  Neil  of  the  melancholy  coun- 
tenance, Neil  was  off  his  head  with 
delight.  I  never  saw  him  in  such 
spirits,  nor  heard  him  talk  so  fast. 
I  believe  the  old  fellow  would  have 
carried  me  home  on  his  back  if  I  had 
said  I  was  tired.  If  we  had  got 
nothing  all  day  I  might  soon  have 
been  in  a  pitiable  plight.  But  things 
had  gone  well  with  us,  and  we  had 
taken  our  chances.  Wet  and  weary 
we  might  be  before  we  reached  home 
that  night,  but  we  had  had  our 
hour. 

Be  fair  or  foul,  or  rain  or  shine, 

The  joys  I  have  possessed  in  spite  of  iiate 

of  mine. 
Not  heaven  itself  upon  the  past  has  power^ 
But  what  has  been  has  been,  and  I  have 

had  my  hour. 
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Stoffles  was  her  name,  a  familiar 
abbreviation,  and  Mephistophelian 
was  her  natare.  She  had  all  the 
usual  vices  of  the  feline  tribe,  in- 
cluding a  double  portion  of  those 
which  men  are  so  fond  of  describing 
as  feminine.  Yain,  indolent,  selfish, 
with  a  highly  cultivated  taste  for 
luxury  and  neatness  in  her  personal 
appearance,  she  was  distinguished  by 
all  those  little  irritating  habits  and 
unfeeling  traits  for  which  anything 
like  an  affectionate  heart  (a  thing  in 
her  case  conspicuous  only  by  its  ab- 
sence), and  nothing  else,  can  atone. 

It  would  be  incorrect,  perhaps,  to 
say  that  Stoffles  did  not  care  for  my 
husband  or  myself,  for  she  liked  the 
best  of  everything,  and  these  our 
circumstances  allowed  us  to  give  her. 
For  the  rest,  though  in  kitten  days 
suspected  of  having  caught  a  mouse, 
she  had  never  been  known  in  after 
life  to  do  anything  which  the  most  lax 
of  economists  could  describe  as  useful. 
She  would  lie  all  day  in  the  best 
armchair  enjoying  real  or  pretended 
blumbers  which  never  affected  her 
appetite  at  supper-time,  although  in 
that  eventide  which  is  the  feline  morn 
she  would,  if  certain  of  a  sufficient 
number  of  admiring  spectators,  con- 
descend to  amuse  their  dull  human 
intelligence  by  exhibitions  of  her 
dexterity.  But  she  was  soon  bored, 
and  had  no  conception  of  altruistic 
effort.  Abundantly  cautious  and 
prudent  in  all  matters  concerning  her 
own  safety  and  comfort,  she  had  that 
feline  celerity  of  vanishing  like  air  or 
water  before  the  foot,  hand  or  missile 
of  irritated  man  ;  while  on  the  other 
hand,  when  a  sensitive  specimen  of 
the  gentler  sex  (my  grandmother  for 
example)  was  holding  the  door  open 
for  her,  she  would  stiffen  and  elon- 
gate her  whole  body,  and,  regardless  of 


all  exhibitions  of  kindly  impatience, 
march  out  of  the  drawing-room  as 
slowly  as  a  funeral  train  of  crocodiles. 

A  good-looking  Persian  cat  is  an 
ornamental  piece  of  furniture  in  a 
house,  but  though  fond  of  animals  I 
never  succeeded  in  creating  an  af- 
fection for  Stoffles  until  the  occur- 
rence of  the  incident  here  to  be 
related,  in  which  however  I  cannot 
conceal  from  myself  that  the  share 
which  she  took  was  taken,  as  usual, 
solely  for  her  own  satisfaction. 

We  were  then  living  in  a  comfort- 
able old-fashioned  house  facing  the 
high  road,  on  the  slope  of  a  green  hill 
from  which  one  looked  across  the 
gleaming  estuary  (or  the  broad  mud 
flats)  of  Southampton  Water  on  to 
the  rich  rolling  woodland  of  the  New 
Forest.  I  say  we  lived,  but  in  fact  for 
some  months  I  had  been  alone,  and 
my  husband  had  only  just  ret\u*ned 
from  one  of  his  sporting  and  scientific 
expeditions  in  South  America.  He  had 
already  made  a  name  as  a  naturalist, 
and  had  succeeded  in  bringing  home 
alive  quite  a  variety  of  beasts, 
usually  of  the  reptile  order,  whose 
extreme  rarity  seemed  to  me  a  merci- 
ful provision  of  nature. 

But  all  his  previous  triumphs  were 
completely  eclipsed,  I  soon  learned, 
by  the  capture,  alive,  on  this  last 
expedition,  of  an  abominably  poison- 
ous snake,  known  to  those  who  knew  it 
as  the  Blue  Dryad,  or  more  familiarly," 
in  backwoods'  slang,  as  the  Half-hour 
Striker,  in  vague  reference  to  its 
malignant  and  fatal  qualities.  The 
time  in  which  a  snake-bite  takes  effect 
is,  by  the  way,  no  very  exact  test  of 
its  virulence,  the  health  and  condition 
not  only  of  the  victim,  but  of  the 
snake,  having  of  course  to  be  taken 
into  account.  The  Blue  Dryad,  some- 
times   erroneously    described    as    a 
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variety  of  rattlesnake,  is,  I  believe, 
supposed  to  kill  the  average  man,  if 
not  in  half  an  hour,  at  least  as  quickly 
as  the  Brown  Barait,  and  sooner  than 
the  Hammerhead,  which  it  somewhat 
resembles  except  that  it  is  larger  in 
size,  and  bears  a  peci^liar  streak  of 
faint  peacock  blue  down  the  back, 
only  perceptible  in  a  strong  light. 
This  precious  reptile  was  destined  for 
the  Zoological  Gardens. 

Being  in  extremely  delicate  health 
at  the  time  I  need  hardly  say  that  I 
knew  nothing  of  these  gruesome 
details  until  afterwards.  Henry  (that 
is  my  husband),  after  entering  my 
room  with  a  robust  and  sunburned 
appearance  that  did  my  heart  good, 
merely  observed  that  he  had  brought 
home  a  pretty  snake  which  "would 
do  no  harm,*'  an  evasive  assurance 
which  I  accepted  with  such  faith 
as  becomes  the  nervous  wife  of  an 
enthusiastic  naturalist.  I  believe  I 
insisted  on  its  not  coming  into  the 
house.  The  cook,  indeed,  on  my 
husband  expressing  a  wish  to  put  it 
in  the  kitchen,  had  taken  up  a  firmer 
position ;  she  had  threatened  to 
"  scream "  if  **  the  vermin "  were 
introduced  into  her  premises;  which 
ultimatum,  coming  from  a  robust 
young  woman  with  unimpaired  lungs, 
was  sufficient.  Fortunately  the  weather 
was  very  hot  (being  in  July  of  the 
ever-memorable  summer  just  -passed) 
60  it  was  decided  that  the  Blue  Dryad, 
wrapped  in  flannel  and  securely  con- 
fined in  a  basket,  should  be  left  in  the 
sun  and  the  farthest  corner  of  the 
verandah,  during  the  hour  or  so  in  the 
afternoon  when  my  husband  had  to 
visit  the  town  on  business. . 

He  had  gone  off  with  a  cousin  of 
mine,  an  officer  of  Engineers  in  India, 
stationed  I  think  at  Lahore,  and  home 
on  leave.  1  remember  that  they  were 
a  long  time,  or  what  seemed  to  me  a 
long  time,  over  their  luncheon ;  and 
the  last  remark  of  our  guest  as  he 
came  out  of  the  dining-room  remained 
in  my  head  as  even  meaningless  words 
will  run  in  the  head  of  an  idle  invalid 
£hut  up  for  most  of  the  day  in  a  silent 


room.  "What  he  said  was,  in  the 
positive  tone  of  one  emphasizing  a 
curious  and  surprising  statement, 
**Do  you  know,  Hal,  it  is  the  one 
animal  that  doesn't  care  a  rap  for  the 
cobra  V^  And  then,  my  husband  seem- 
ing to  express  disbelief  and  a  desire  to 
change  the  subject  as  they  entered 
my  boudoir,  "It's  gospel  truth  !  goes 
for  it  so  smart  !  Has  the  brute 
down  before  you  can  clap  your  hands." 
Then  they  came  into  my  room,  only 
for  a  few  moments  as  I  was  not  to  be 
tired.  The  Engineer  tried  to  amuse 
Stoffles,  who  was  seized  with  such  a  fit 
of  mortal  boredom  that  he  transferred 
his  attentions  to  Ruby  the  Gordon 
setter,  a  devoted  and  inseparable 
friend  of  mine,  under  whose  charge  I 
was  shortly  left  as  they  passed  out  of 
the  house.  The  Lieutenant,  it  appears, 
went  last,  and  inadvertently  closed, 
without  fastening,  the  verandah  door ; 
and  thereby  hangs  a  tale  of  the  most 
trying  quarter  of  an  hour  it  has  been 
my  lot  to  experience. 

I  suppose  I  may  have  been  asleep 
for  ten  minutes  or  so  when  I  was 
awakened  by  the  noise  of  Ruby's 
heavy  body  jumping  out  through  the 
open  window.  Feeling  restless  and 
seeing  me  asleep,  he  had  imagined 
himself  entitled  to  a  short  spell  off 
guard.  Had  the  door  not  been  osten- 
sibly shut  he  would  have  made  his 
way  out  by  it,  being  thoroughly  used 
to  opening  doors  and  such  tricks — a 
capacity  which  in  fact  proved  fatal  to 
him.  That  it  was  unlatched  I  saw  in 
a  few  moments,  for  the  dog  forced  it 
open  with  a  push  and  trotted  up  in  a 
disturbed  mariner  to  my  bedside.  1 
noticed  a  tiny  spot  of  blood  on  the 
black  side  of  his  nose,  and  naturally 
supposed  he  had  scratched  himself 
against  a  bush  or  a  piece  of  wire. 
"  Ruby,"  I  said,  "  what  have  you 
been  doing  ? "  Then  he  whined  as  if 
in  pain,  crouching  close  to  my  side 
and  shaking  in  every  limb.  I  should 
say  that  I  was  myself  lying  with  a 
shawl  over  my  feet  on  a  deep  sofa 
with  a  high  back.  I  turned  to  look 
at   Stoffles   who   was    slowly    peram- 
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bulating  the  room,  looking  for  flies 
and  other  insects  (her  favourite  amuse- 
ment) on  the  wainscot.  When  I 
glanced  again  at  the  dog  his  appear- 
ance fllled  me  with  horror ;  he  was 
standing,  obviously  from  pain,  swaying 
from  side  to  side  and  breathing  hard. 
As  I  watched,  his  body  grew  more 
and  more  rigid.  With  his  eyes  fixed 
on  the  half-open  door  ho  drew  back 
as  if  from  the  approach  of  some 
dreaded  object,  raised  his  head  with 
a  pitiful  attempt  at  a  bark,  which 
broke  off  into  a  stifled  howl,  rolled 
over  sideways  suddenly,  and  lay  dead. 
The  horrid  stiffness  of  the  body, 
almost  resembling  a  stuffed  creature 
overset,  made  me  believe  that  he  had 
died  as  he  stood,  close  to  my  side, 
perhaps  meaning  to  defend  me,  more 
probably,  since  few  dogs  would  be 
proof  against  such  a  terror,  trusting 
that  I  should  protect  him  against  the 
iking  coming  in  at  the  door  I  Unable 
to  resist  the  unintelligible  idea  that 
the  dog  had  been  frightened  to  death, 
I  followed  the  direction  of  his  last 
gaze  and  at  flrst  saw  nothing.  The 
next  moment  1  observed  round  :he 
comer  of  the  verandah  door  a  small 
dark  and  slender  object,  swaying 
gently  up  and  down  like  a  dry  bough 
in  the  wind.  It  had  passed  right 
into  the  room  with  the  same  slow, 
r^ular  motion  before  I  realised  what 
it  was  and  what  had  happened 

My  poor,  stupid  Ruby  must  have 
nosed  at  the  basket  on  the  verandah 
till  he  succeeded  somehow  in  opening 
it,  and  have  been  bitten  in  return  for 
his  pains  by  the  abominable  beast 
which  had  been  warranted  in  this 
insufficient  manner  to  do  no  harm,  and 
which  I  now  saw  angrily  rearing  its 
head  and  hissing  fiercely  at  the  dead 
dog  within  three  yards  of  my  face. 

I  am  not  one  of  those  women  who 
jump  on  chairs  or  tables  when  they 
see  a  mouse,  but  I  have  a  constitu- 
tional horror  of  the  most  harmless 
reptiles.  Watching  the  Blue  Dryad 
as  it  iflided  across  the  patch  of  sun- 
light  streaming  in  frL  the  open 
window,  and  knowing  what  it  was,  I 


confess  to  being  as  nearly  frightened 
out  of  my  wits  as  I  ever  hope  to  be. 
If  I  had  been  well,  perhaps  I  might 
have  managed  to  scream  and  rui< 
away.  As  it  was  I  simply  dared  not 
speak  or  move  a  finger  for  fear  of 
attracting  the  snake's  attention  to 
myself.  Thus  I  remained  a  terrified 
spectator  of  the  surprising  scene  which 
followed.  The  whole  thing  seemed  to 
me  like  a  dieam.  As  the  beast 
entered  the  room,  I  seemed  again  t(* 
hear  my  cousin  making  the  remark 
above-mentioned  about  the  cobra. 
What  animal,  I  wondered  dreamily, 
could  he  have  meant  %  Not  Ruby  ! 
Ruby  was  dead.  I  looked  at  his  stifi 
body  again,  and  shuddered.  The 
whistle  of  a  train  sounded  from  the 
valley  below,  and  then  an  errand-boy 
passed  along  the  road  at  the  back  of 
the  house  (for  the  second  or  third  time 
that  day)  singing  in  a  cracked  voice 
the  fragment  of  a  popular  melody,  of 
which  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  know  no 
more: 

I've  got  a  little  cat, 
And  I'm  very  fond  of  that ; 
But  daddy  wouldn't  buy  me  a  bow,  wow, 
wow. 

i^e  wo%o-vDow»  becoming  fainter  and 
further  as  the  youth  strode  down  the 
hill.  If  I  had  been  "  myself,"  as  the 
poor  people  say,  this  coincidence  would 
have  made  me  laugh,  for  at  that  ver} 
moment  Stoffles,  weary  of  patting* 
flies  and  spiders  on  the  back,  appeared 
gently  purring  on  the  crest,  so  to 
speak,  of  the  sofa. 

It  has  often  occurred  to  me  since 
that  if  the  scale  of  things  had  beer 
enlarged,  if  Stoffles,  for  example,  had 
been  a  Bengal  tiger,  and  the  Dryad  a 
boa-constrictor  or  crocodile,  the  tragedy 
which  followed  would  have  been 
worthy  of  the  pen  of  any  sporting 
and  dramatic  historian.  I  can  only 
say  that  being  transacted  in  such 
objectionable  proximity  to  myself, 
the  thing  was  as  impressive  as  any 
combat  of  mastodon  and  iguanadon 
could  have  been  to  primitive  man. 

Stoffles,  as  I  have  said,  was  inordin- 
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ately  vain  and  self-conscious.     Stalk* 
ing  along  the  top  of  the  sofa-jbaok  and 
bearing  erect  the  bushy  banner  of  her 
magniiicent  tail,  she  looked  the  most 
'ridiculous   creature  imaginable.     She 
had     proceeded     half-way     on     this 
pilgrimage  towards  me  when  suddenly 
with  the  rapidity  of  lightning,  as  her 
ear  caught  the  sound  of  the  hiss  and 
her   eyes  fell  upon  the  Blue  Dryad, 
her     whole      theatrical      demeanour 
vanished,  and  her  body  stiffened  and 
contracted  to  the  form  of  a  watchful 
wild   beast   with  the    ferocious    and 
instinctive    antipathy    to    a    natural 
enemy  blazing  from  its  eyes.     In  one 
light  bound  she  was  on  the  floor  in  a 
compressed,  defensive  attitude,  near, 
but  not  too  near,  the  unknown  but 
clearly  hostile  intruder.     To  my  sur- 
prise,  the   snake    turned    and   made 
off     towards    the    window*      Stolfles 
trotted    lightly    after,   obviously    int 
terested  in  its  method  of  locomotion. 
Then  she  made  a  long  arm  and  play- 
fully dropped  a  claw  upon  its  tail.    The 
snake  wriggled  free  in  a  moment,  and 
coiling  its  whole  length,  some  three 
and  a  half  feet,  fronted  this  new  and 
curious  antagonist. 

At  the  very  first  moment,  I  need 
hardly  say,  I  expected  that  one  short 
stroke  of  that  little  pointed  head 
against  the  cat's  delicate  body  would 
quiokly  have  settled  everything.  But 
one  is  apt  to  forget  that  a  snake 
(I  suppose  because  in  romances  snakes 
always  **  dart  ")  can  move  but  slowly 
and  awkwardly  over  a  smooth  surface, 
sooh  as  a  tiled  or  wooden  floor.  The 
long  body,  in  spite  of  its  wonderful 
construction,  and  of  the  attitudes  in 
which  it  is  frequently  drawn,  is  no 
leas  subject  to  the  laws  of  gravitation 
than  that  of  a  hedgehog.  A  snake 
that  darts  when  it  has  nothing  secure 
to  hold  on  by,  only  overbalances 
itself.  With  half  or  two-thirds  of  the 
body  flrmly  coiled  against  some  rough 
objector  sui  face,  the  head, — of  a  poison- 
ous snake  at  least — is  indeed  a  deadly 
weapon  of  precision.  This  particular 
reptile,  perhaps  by  some  instinct,  had 
now  wriggled  itself  on  to  a  large  and 


thick  fur  rug  about  twelve  feet  square, 
upon  which  arena  took  place  the 
extraordinary  contest  that  followed; 

The  audacity  of  the  cat  astonished 

me,   but   by   a   sort   of    instinct  she 

seemed  to  know  exactly  what  she  was 

doing.     As  the  Dryad  raised  its  head, 

with  glittering  eyes  and  forked  tongue, 

Stoffles  crouched  with  both  front  paws 

in  the  air,  sparring  as  I  had>  seeu  her 

do  sometimes  with  a  large  moth.     The 

flrst  round  passed  so  swiftly  that  I 

could    hardly   see    with    distinctness 

what   happened.     The  snake  made  a 

dart,  and  the  cat,  all  claws,  two  rapid 

blows   at   its    advancing   head.     The 

flrst  missed,  but  the  second  I  could 

see  came  home,  as  the  brute^  shaking 

its  neck  and  head,  withdrew  further 

into    the    jungle   of    the    rug.     But 

Stoffles,  who  had  no  idea  of  the  match 

ending  in  this  manner,  crept  after  it, 

with  an  air  of  attractive  carelessness 

which    was    instantly    rewarded.     A 

full  two   feet  of    the   Dryadls   body 

straightened  like  a  black  arrowy  and 

seemed  to  strike  right  into  the  furry 

side  of  its  antagonist ;  but  the  latter 

shrank   back,    collapsing    with'   such 

suddenness  that  she  seemed  to  have 

become  the  mere-  skin  of  a  cat*     As 

the    serpent    recovered    itself,     she 

pounced  on  it  like  lightning,  driving 

at  least  half  a  dozen,  claws  well  home, 

and   then,   apparently   realising   that 

she  had  not  a  good*  enough  hold,  sprang 

lightly  into  the  air  from  the   body, 

atighting  nearly  a  yard   off«     There 

followed  a  minute  of  sparring  in  the 

air ;  the  snake  seemingly  half  afraid 

to  strike,  the  cat  waiting  on  its  every 

movement. 

Now  the  poisonous  snake  is  ever  an 
irritable  animal,  and  the  next  attack 
of  the  Dryad,  maddened  by  the 
scratchings  of  Puss  and  its  own 
unsuccessful  exertions,  was  so  furious, 
and  so  close  to  myself,  that  I  shud- 
dered for  the  result.  Panic  fear 
glued  me  to  the  spot ;  indeed  I  could 
not  have  left  my  position  on  the  sofa 
without  almost  treading  upon  Stoffles, 
whose  bristling  back  was  not  a  yard 
from  my  feet.     At  last,  I  thought, — 
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as  the  Blue  Dryad,  for  one  second 
coiled  close  as  a  black  silk  cable, 
sprang  out  the  next  as  straight  and 
sharp  as  the  piston-rod  of  an  engine, 
istt  last  the  cat  is  done  for,  and  it  will 
be  my  turn  next !  Little  did  I 
appreciate  the  resources  of  Stoffles, 
who  without  a  change  in  her  vigilant 
pose,  without  a  wink  of  her  fierce 
green  eyes,  sprang  backwards  and 
upwards  on  to  the  top  of  me  and 
there  confronted  the  enemy  calmly  as 
ever,  sitting,  if  you  please,  upon  my 
feet! 

Trembling  all  over  with  fright  I 
could  not  but  observe  that  she  was 
trembling  too — with  rage.  Whether 
instinct  inspired  her  with  the  advan- 
tages of  a  situation  so  extremely 
unpleasant  to  me,  I  cannot  say.  The 
»  last  act  of  the  drama  rapidly  ap- 
proached, and  no  more  strategic 
catastrophe  was  ever  seen. 

For  a  snake,  be  it  observed, 
natui'ally  rears  its  head  when  fighting. 
In  that  position,  though  one  may  hit 
it  with  a  stick,  it  is  extremely  difficult, 
as  this  battle  had  shown,  to  get  hold 
of.  Now  as  the  Dryad,  curled  to  a 
capital  S,  quivering  and  hissing 
advanced  for  the  last  time  to  the 
charge,  it  was  bound  to  strike  across 
the  edge  of  the  sofa  on  which  I  lay, 
at  the  erect  head  of  Stoffles  which 
vanished  with  a  juggling  celerity  that 
would  have  dislocated  the  collar-bone 
of  any  other  animal  in  creation. 
From  such  an  exertion  the  snake 
recovered  itself  with  an  obvious 
effort,  quick  beyond  question,  but  not 
nearly  quick  enough.  Before  I  could 
well  see  that  it  had  missed  its  aim, 
Stoffles  had  launched  out  like  a 
spring  released,  and  burying  eight  or 
ten  claws  in  the  back  of  its  enemy's 


head,  pinned  it  down  against  the  stiff 
cushion  of  the  sofa.  The  tail  of  the 
agonised  reptile  flung  wildly  in  the 
air  and  flapped  on  the  back  of  imper- 
turbable Puss.  The  whiskered  muzzle 
of  Stoffles  dropped  quietly,  and  her 
teeth  met  once,  twice,  thrice,  like  the 
needle  of  a  sewing-machine  in  the 
neck  of  the  Blue  Dryad  ;  and  when, 
after  much  deliberation,  she  let  it  go, 
the  beast  fell  into  a  limp  tangle  on 
the  floor. 

When  I  saw  that  the  thing  was 
really  dead  I  believe  1  must  have 
fainted.  Coming  to  myself,  1  heard 
hurried  steps  and  voices.  "Good 
God  ! "  screamed  my  husband,  "  where 
has  the  brute  got  to?"  "It's  all 
right,"  said  the  Engineer ;  "  just  you 
come  and  look  here,  old  man.  Com- 
mend me  to  the  coolness  of  that 
cat.  After  the  murder  of  your  price- 
less specimen,  here's  Stoffles  cleaning 
her  fur  in  one  of  her  best  Anglo-Saxon 
attitudes."  My  husband  looked 
grave  as  I  described  the  scene. 
"Didn't  I  tell  you  so?"  said  the 
Engineer.  "  And  this  beast,  I  take  it, 
is  worse  than  any  cobra." 

I  can  easily  believe  he  was  right. 
From  the  gland  of  the  said  beast,  as 
I  afterwards  learned,  they  extracted 
half  an  eggspoonful  of  poison,  enough, 
if  carefully  distributed,  to  be  the 
death  of  four  and  twenty  full-grown 
human  beings.  Tightly  clasped  be- 
tween its  teeth  were  found  (what  in- 
terested me  more)  a  few  long  hairs, 
once  the  property  of  Stoffles.  Stoffles 
however  has  a  superfluity  of  long  hair 
and  is  constantly  leaving  it  about. 
She  is  still  with  us;  but  the  Blue 
Dryad  never  got  to  the  Zoological 
Gardens. 
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The  production  of  Lord  Tennyson's 
Becket  at  the  Lyceum  has  familiarised 
the  public  mind  with  the  leading 
incidents  of  the  struggle  between  the 
great  archbishop  and  his  fierce  and 
revengeful  sovereign.  Perhaps  some 
may  find  it  hard  to  forgive  the  violation 
of  history  and  chronology,  and,  we  may 
add,  of  all  moral  probability,  by  which 
Becket  has  been  degraded  into  a  confi- 
dant of  the  amour  of  Henry  the  Second 
with  Bosamund  Clifford  and  her  savi- 
our from  Eleanor's  dagger.  This  illicit 
connection  could  not  have  commenced 
till  some  years  subsequent  to  the 
Council  of  Northampton,  whileS  the 
child  Geoffrey,  "  that  pretty  lusty  boy  " 
who  plays  so  pleasing  a  part  in  the 
drama, — 

So  like  to  thee  ; 


Like  to  be  liker 

Ay,  and  his  brows  are  thine ; 

The    mouth    is  only    Clifford,  my   dear 
father 

was  the  son  of  a  low-born  mother,  and 
scarcely  younger  than  Bosamund  her- 
self. Yet  the  picturesqueness  of  the 
incidents  and  the  exquisite  use 
Tennyson  has  made  of  them  may 
plead  excuse  for  the  acceptance  of 
the  popular  myths  of  <*  Bosamund 's 
Bower,"  the  "  Daedalian  Maze  *'  with 
the  **  one  red  line "  pointing  to  its 
centre,  and  the  choice  of  the  proffered 
dagger  and  bowl ;  while  we  may  well 
feel  grateful  for  a  dramatic  poem 
which,  with  the  insight  of  genius,  has 
grasped  the  leading  lines  of  Becket's 
character  and  made  one  who  fills  so 
conspicuous  a  place  in  English  his- 
tory a  living  personality.  The  drama 
will  have  helped  many  to  understand, 
what  perhaps  they  never  understood 
before,  that,  though  in  the  words  of 
Mr.  Freeman  {Norman  Conquest,  v. 
664)  in  the  main  issue,  '<  by  the  light 
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of  history  the  King  was  right  and 
the  archbishop  wrong,"  yet  in 
principle  the  cause  for  which  Becket 
struggled  was  the  cause  not  of  the 
Church  only,  but  of  religion  itself 
against  brute  force  and  the  organised 
tyranny  of  a  sovereign  who  only 
recognised  the  Church  as  the  creature 
of  his  will,  bound  to  carry  out  his 
behests,  however  iniquitous. 

The  main  outlines  of  the  relations 
of  Henry  and  Becket,  and  the  change 
from  intimate  and  affectionate  friend- 
ship to  deadly  hatred  on  the  King's 
part,  and  resolute  opposition  on  that 
of  the  archbishop,  are  familiar  to 
every  reader  of  history.  But  there  is 
one  short  episode  in  Becket's  career 
which  has  hardly  yet  met  with  the 
attention  it  deserves  both  from  its 
bearings  on  the  fortunes  of  the  arch- 
bishop himself  and  for  the  picturesque- 
ness of  its  details.  This  is  his  flight 
from  Northampton  and  his  conceal- 
ment in  various  places  in  Lincolnshire 
until,  the  first  keenness  of  the  pursuit 
having  somewhat  relaxed,  he  was  able 
to  cross  the  Channel  and  find  refuge  in 
France. 

The  great  Council  of  Northampton 
in  October,  1164,  which  occupies  a 
leading  place  in  Tennyson's  drama, 
was  the  crisis  of  Becket's  career. 
The  whole  proceedings  were  part  of  a 
plan  to  bring  about  his  complete  over- 
throw, with  little  regard  to  justice. 
As  Mr.  Freeman  says,  they  were  "a 
series  of  mean  and  malignant  attempts 
to  crush  a  man  who  had  become 
offensive  and  dangerous.''  Arraigned 
by  Henry  before  the  barons  on 
various  vexatious  charges  entirely 
unconnected  with  the  chief  matter  at 
issue,  which  was  the  immunity  claimed 
for  all  members  of  the  clerical  order 
from  secular  jurisdiction,  judgment 
had  been  given  against  him  and  he 
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was  awaiting  his  sentence.  His 
suffragan  bishops  had  been  a  source 
of  weakness  to  him  rather  than 
of  help.  Some  of  them  indeed 
proved  his  open  enemies.  Hilary  of 
Chichester  refused  to  acknowledge 
him  as  primate.  "  He  had  forsworn 
himself,  broken  his  allegiance  to  his 
King,  and  was  subverting  the  common 
laws  of  the  realm."  Gilbert  Foliot  of 
London,  **a  child  of  this  world," 
counselled  unconditional  surrender, 
and  on  Becket's  indignant  refusal 
turned  away  with  the  words,  "Fool 
thou  hast  ever  been,  and  fool,  I  see, 
thou  wilt  be  to  the  end."  Henry  de 
Blois  of  Winchester  suggested  com- 
promising the  dispute  with  the  offer 
of  two  thousand  marks  (equal  to 
J&l 8,000  at  the  present  time),  an  offer 
which  Henry  contemptuously  rejected. 
The  majority  of  his  episcopal 
brethren,  assured  of  the  hopelessness 
of  the  struggle,  implored  him  on  their 
knees  to  yield  and  throw  himself  on 
the  King's  mercy.  Robert  of  Chesney, 
Bishop  of  Lincoln,  a  good,  simple- 
hearted  man,  but  weak  in  judgment, 
— simplex  guidem  homo  et  mintu 
dUcretua  is  his  contemporary  Gervase's 
verdict — told  him  plainly  that  if 
he  would  save  his  life  he  must  resign 
his  see.  '*  It  is  plain,"  he  said,  '*  that 
this  man's  blood  is  sought  after.  He 
must  either  give  up  his  life  or  his 
archbishopric ;  and  if  he  loses  his  life 
I  don't  see  what  good  his  arch- 
bishopric will  be  to  him."  On  the 
rejection  of  his  counsel  Chesney  had 
recourse  to  "  the  silent  eloquence 
of  tears."  Becket's  appeal  to  Home 
naturally  roused  Henry  to  greater 
fury.  His  desire  to  leave  the 
kingdom  against  his  sovereign's  will 
was  regarded  as  constructive  treason. 
The  hot  blood  of  the  Flantagenets 
boiled  up.  Fired  with  rage  the  King 
caught  eagerly  at  the  barons'  sugges- 
tion that  Becket  should  be  judged  for 
contempt  of  the  royal  jurisdiction, 
and  called  upon  them  to  pass  sentence 
on  him  as  a  traitor  unless  he  would 
unconditionally  withdraw  his  appeal 
and  submit  to  the    sentence  to   be 


pronounced  on  him.  What  that 
sentence  really  was  no  one  outside  the 
royal  council  chamber  ever  knew. 
Bobert,  Earl  of  Leicester,  the  jus- 
ticiary, when  he  reluctantly  entered 
the  castle  hall  to  deliver  judgment, 
was  instantly  silenced  by  Becket  who, 
grasping  his  primatial  cross,  which  in 
spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  the 
bishops  he  had  continued  to  wield, 
once  more  solemnly  appealed  to  the 
protection  of  the  Fope,  and  with 
stately  mien  stalked  out  of  the  hall, 
amid  insulting  cries  of  "  Traitor, 
traitor  I "  **  Stop  the  perjurer  1 "  These 
cries  waxed  into  a  yell  of  ominous 
ferocity  when,  stumbling  over  the 
wood  lying  ready  for  the  hearth  in 
the  middle  of  the  room,  he  barely 
saved  himself  from  falling.  Can  we 
wonder  if,  as  at  the  closing  scene 
of  his  life,  the  natural  man  got  the 
better  of  the  spiritual,  and  he  returned 
contumely  for  contumely  1  One  of 
his  assailants  he  reproached  with  the 
illegitimacy  of  his  birth;  another  he 
reminded  of  a  near  relative  who  had 
been  hanged,  telling  them  that, ''  If  he 
were  a  knight  his  sword  should  assert 
his  righteousness."  Once  safely  in 
the  castle  yard  he  mounted  his  horse, 
still  cross  in  hand,  with  his  faithful 
attendant,  Herbert  of  Bosham,  follow- 
ing him.  At  the  gates  there  was  a 
short  delay.  They  were  locked;  the 
port^  was  absent  chastising  a  boy 
for  some  petty  offence,  and  there  was 
no  one  to  open  them.  For  a  moment 
it  seemed  as  if  the  archbishop  was 
caught  like  a  wild  beast  in  a  snare. 
But  one  of  his  attendants  spied  the 
porter's  bunch  of  keys  hanging  on  the 
wall,  and  after  sundry  ineffectual 
trials  turned  the  bolt,  and  threw  open 
the  portaL  Outside  the  gates  the 
scene  was  changed.  Instead  of 
insulting  enemies  the  archbishop 
found  himself  surrounded  with  a 
rapturous  crowd  of  beggars  and  other 
poor  folk,  so  dense  that  he  could 
hardly  guide  his  horse  and  bear  his 
cross  while  he  gave  the  blessing 
which  they  were  clamorously  de- 
manding. 
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Becket' s  quarters  were  in  the  Climiac 
priory  of  St.  Andrew,  founded  in  1084 
by  Simon  de  Senlis, — the  lame  husband 
of  the  daughter  of  the  popular  hero, 
the  martyred  Waltheof , — who  had  also 
built  the  castle,  the  scene  of  the  recent 
struggle.  On  reaching  this  convent 
occurred  the  striking  scene  so  graphic- 
ally portrayed  by  Tennyson,  though 
omitted  in  the  representation.  He 
commanded  the  gates  to  be  thrown 
open  to  the  mendicant  throng  and  the 
refectory  to  be  prepared  for  their  enter- 
tainment. "  Call  in  the  poor  1  The 
Church  is  ever  at  variance  with  the 
kings,  and  ever  at  one  with  the  poor. 
Call  them  in,  I  say  !  They  shall  hence- 
forward be  my  earls  and  barons,  our 
lords  and  masters  in  Christ  Jesus." 
All  things  being  ready  he  sat  down  at 
table  with  his  unwonted  guests  and 
conversed  cheerfully  with  those  about 
him.  It  happened  that  the  lection 
appointed  for  that  evening  was  the 
account  of  the  persecution  of  Pope 
liberius  containing  our  Lord's  words, 
"  If  they  persecute  you  in  one  city  flee 
ye  to  another."  The  passage  was  taken 
as  an  omen.  A  look  of  meaning  passed 
from  Becket  to  his  trusty  disciple 
Herbert  of  Bosham,  who,  as  he  tells 
us,  then  first  realised  that  his  master 
was  meditating  flight. 

The  hymn  having  been  sung,  the 
archbishop  rose  from  table.  It  was 
the  evening  of  Tuesday,  October  13th. 
He  began  now  painfully  to  experience 
the  lot  of  fallen  greatness.  Bitterly 
recalling  the  words  of  the  Son  of 
Sirach,  ''Some  friend  is  a  companion 
of  thy  table  and  will  not  continue  in 
the  day  of  thy  affliction,"  he  saw  his 
knights,  his  pages,  and  the  other  mem- 
bers of  his  household  petitioning  for 
leave  to  quit  his  service,  '*  fearing  the 
wrath  of  the  King."  Their  example 
was  less  excusably  followed  by  some 
of  his  chaplains  and  clerks ;  hirtmdi7iei 
et  arundinei  homines^  as  Herbert  of 
Bosham  calls  them,  flying  away  like 
swallows  at  the  approach  of  winter,  like 
reeds  swayed  with  every  wind  that 
blows.  '*  Farewell  friends  t  farewell 
swallows  t    I    wrong    the    bird ;    she 


leaves  only  the  nest  she  built,  they 
leave  the  builder." 

Only  a  few  remained  faithful  to  their 
fallen  master.  With  these  after  having 
sent  a  message  to  the  King  requesting 
a  safe  conduct  out  of  the  realm,  to 
which  Henry  ominously  deferred  any 
answer  to  the  morrow,  he  retired  to  a 
privy  chamber  to  concert  measures 
for  the  flight,  which  the  delay  of  the 
King's  reply  seemed  to  render  more 
imperative.  The  better  to  cover  his 
plans  he  ordered  a  bed  to  be  prepared 
for  him  in  the  church,  "between  the  two 
altars,"  that  is  to  say,  behind  the  high 
altar  in  the  apse  and  in  front  of  the 
altar  of  the  Lady  Chapel.  The  place 
would  seem  a  natural  one  to  choose. 
Jt  was  an  inviolable  sanctuary  from 
which  the  King's  officers,  if  sent 
to  apprehend  him,  would  not  dare 
to  drag  him,  and  here,  if  such  were  his 
desire,  he  might  pass  the  night  in 
prayer  to  the  Great  Deliverer. 
Still  further  to  hide  his  intended 
flight,  he  ordered  his  attendants 
secretly  to  hire  horses  in  the  town 
and  have  them  tethered  at  the  postern 
gate,  as  if  for  some  of  the  meaner  sort 
of  the  convent  guests,  his  own  horses 
remaining  quietly  in  the  stables.  Hav- 
ing sung  the  Penitential  Psalms  and 
the  Litany  of  the  Saints,  Becket  lay 
down  on  his  couch  for  a  short  repose. 
When  all  was  quiet  he  rose,  and,  hav- 
ing exchanged  his  archiepiscopal  gar- 
ments, even  to  his  stole,  for  lay  attire, 
taking  only  his  primatial  pall  as  an 
evidence  of  his  dignity,  left  secretly 
by  the  postern  attended  by  two  lay 
brothers  of  the  recently  founded  Gil- 
bertine  order,  by  name  Robert  of  Cave 
and  Scailman,  and  a  serving-man  of 
tried  fidelity,  one  Roger  de  Brai. 
Having  mounted  their  horses  the  small 
party  made  their  way  through  the 
silent,  stormswept  streets.  The  night 
seemed  one  sent  from  heaven  to  favour 
the  escape  of  its  servant.  A  fierce 
tempest  was  raging  with  deluges  of 
rain,  and  the  darkness  was  intense 
Scouts  who  had  been  sent  to  recon- 
noitre reported  that  while  the  other 
gates  were  shut  and  guarded,  the  north 
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gate  was  open  and  unwatched.  Thither 
therefore  they  directed  their  way,  as 
under  providential  guidance.  As  the 
King  knew  that  Becket's  wish  was  to 
escape  to  the  Continent,  a  northward 
direction  would  appear  the  most  un- 
likely for  him  to  take,  and  most  effec- 
tually throw  his  pursuers  off  the  scent. 
On  leaving  Northampton  by  the  north 
road  the  fugitives  made  their  way  by 
cross-roads  and  by-paths,  and  by  dint 
of  hard  riding  found  themselves  early 
the  next  day,  Wednesday,  October 
14th,  at  Grantham,  a  distance  of  more 
than  forty  miles.  The  ride  had  been 
one  of  extreme  discomfort.  The  rain 
was  incessant;  the  ways  were  miry. 
The  cloak  the  archbishop  wore  as  dis- 
guise became  so  soaked  with  wet  ai^ 
heavy  with  mud  that  it  had  to  be  cut 
short  to  relieve  his  weary  frame  of  the 
unaccustomed  weight.  Having  rested 
that  day  in  close  concealment  at  Gran- 
tham the  party  started  again  under 
cover  of  night  for  Lincoln,  which  they 
reached  after  a  comparatively  short 
ride  of  five-and-twenty  miles  on  Thurs- 
day morning. 

Lincoln  cannot  have  been  an  un- 
familiar place  to  Becket.  State  officials 
were  then  commonly  paid  by  ecclesias- 
tical dignities,  and  in  the  days  of  his 
chancellorship  a  canonry  of  the  cathe- 
dral of  Lincoln  had  been  one  of  the 
many  preferments  heaped  upon  him 
by  his  then  grateful  King.  As  he 
descended  the  hill,  after  traversing  the 
long  straight  line  of  the  Ermine  Street, 
the  minster  of  Eemigius  would  rise 
before  him  in  the  gray  light  of  the 
October  morning  in  its  pristine  Norman 
sternness.  There,  in  the  apsidal  Nor- 
man church,  which,  after  conflagration 
(the  common  lot  of  Norman  churches) 
had  burnt  off  the  flat  wooden 
ceiling,  had  lately  received  a  stone 
vault  at  the  hands  of  Bishop  Chesney^s 
predecessor,  Alexander  the  Magnificent, 
was  the  stall  which  had  once  been 
his.  The  canonical  houses  around  the 
cathedral  walls  would  have  gladly 
opened  their  doors  to  him,  and  counted 
themselves  honoured  by  receiving  as  a 
guest  so  undaunted  a  champion  of  the 


privileges  of  the  Church.  At  the  foot 
.  of  the  hill  just  outside  the  Bargate 
was  the  newly  built  Gilbertine  house 
of  St.  Catherine  of  Sempiingham,  to 
which  order  his  two  companions  be- 
longed. There,too,an  honourable  recep- 
tion and  safe  shelter  might  have  been 
reckoned  on.  But  concealment,  rather 
than  dignified  hospitality,  was  Becket's 
first  aim.  He  must  be  where  no  royal 
emissary  would  think  of  looking  for 
him.  There  was  an  honest  citizen, 
James  by  name,  a  fuller  by  trade,  an 
acquaintance  of  one  of  the  lay 
brethren  who  had  been  the  attendant 
of  his  flight,  whose  secrecy  might  be 
trusted.  For  the  convenience  of  his 
trade  his  house  lay  in  the  lower  town, 
Wigford  as  it  was  then  called,  hard 
by  the  river,  then  flowing  with 
purer  stream  than  now.  Thither 
Becket  repaired,  and  here,  under  the 
name  of  Brother  Dearman,  he  passed 
the  day,  Thursday,  October  15th. 
Having  disguised  himself  in  the  habit 
and  thick  shoes  of  a  lay  brother,  at 
nightfall  he  took  boat  and  slipped 
down  the  Witham  unseen,  or,  if  seen, 
unrecognised  by  any.  His  destination 
was  a  small  cell  belonging  to  the 
Sempringham  order,  known  to  the  lay 
brothers,  built  on  an  island  in  the 
depths  of  the  fens,  and  only  to  be 
reached  by  winding  channels  in  the 
morass  which  none  could  trace  un- 
guided.  This  cell  may  probably  be 
placed  at  Cattley  in  the  parish  of 
Billinghay  near  Sleaford,  where  a 
small  Sempringham  house  had  been 
recently  founded.  Becket's  biographer 
greatly  exaggerates  the  distances, 
putting  it  twenty  miles  from  Lincoln. 
By  this  time  Becket' s  iron  frame 
had  broken  down,  and  both  body  and 
mind  called  for  complete  repose  before 
he  could  undertake  the  long  journey 
to  the  coast  and  face  the  unknown 
vicissitudes  before  him.  This  he  found 
here.  "Deep  in  thfe  midst  of  the 
waters,"  as  one  of  his  biographers 
describes  it,  unknown  and  almost 
inaccessible,  he  was  safe  from 
fear  of  pursuit,  and  could  rest  and 
recruit  his  strength  and  spirits.     The 
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contrast  between  the  archbishop's 
former  magnificence  and  his  present 
destitution  as  he  sat  alone  at  the 
humble  board,  feeding  on  pottage,  was 
so  overwhelming  to  the  brother  who 
waited  on  him,  that  we  are  told  he 
hastily  left  the  cell  lest  the  tears  he 
could  not  restrain  should  disturb  the 
holy  man  at  his  meal.  After  three 
days'  repose  Becket  again  took  boat 
and,  emerging  from  the  fen  into  the 
stream  of  the  Witham,  sailed  down  to 
the  busy  seaport  of  St.  £otolph's,  the 
modern  Boston.  The  length  of  his 
stay  at  Boston  is  not  specified.  We 
next  find  him  at  the  Gilbertine  monas- 
tery of  Haverholme,  the  Oat  Island, 
once  Cistercian  but  now  made  over  to 
the  Sempringham  community,  which 
he  reached  by  water.  At  Haverholme 
Becket  definitely  turned  his  face 
southwards.  By  this  time  he  had 
sufficiently  baffled  Henry's  emissaries,* 
and  by  his  turnings  and  windings 
effectually  thrown  them  off  the  scent. 
At  this  point  the  itinerary  given  us 
by  his  biographer,  hitherto  so  minute, 
fails  us  completely.  The  only  place 
mentioned  in  his  journey  to  the  coast 
is  Ghicksand  in  Bedfordshire.  Here 
was  another  of  the  newly  founded 
Gilbertine  houses,  in  which, — his 
unshaken  trust  in  the  Sempringham 
brotherhood  from  the  first  beginning  of 
his  flight  is  very  noticeable — he  could 
depend  on  finding  a  safe  place  of 
refuge.  At  Ghicksand  he  met  with  a 
religious  named  Gilbert,  who  gained 
his  confidence  and  whom  he  took  with 
him  as  a  companion.  Avoiding  the 
direct  route,  and  turning  bis  course  to 
the  eastern  counties,  where,  being 
almost  a  stranger,  he  was  less  likely 


to  be  recognised,  journeying  only  by 
ni^ht,  and  remaining?  in  concealment 
di^ng  the  day,  slipping  from  hiding 
place  to  hiding  place  he  reached 
Eastry  near  Sandwich  in  Kent,  a 
manor  belonging  to  the  prior  of  his 
own  monastery  of  Canterbury,  not  far 
from  the  coast.  Several  days  were 
spent  in  making  preparations  for  a 
secret  crossing  and  in  watching  for  a 
favourable  opportunity,  during  which 
he  occupied  the  chief  parlour,  or 
conclave  of  the  manor  house.  The 
house  adjoined  the  church  or  chapel, 
and  **  squints  "  in  the  wall  enabled  the 
archbishop  to  assist  at  the  celebration 
of  mass  unseen  and  unsuspected  by 
the  lay  worshippers,  on  whom,  ignorant 
of  their  privilege,  he  bestowed  his 
archiepiscopal  blessing  as  they  broke 
up.  The  '*  kiss  of  peace  "  was  brought 
to  him  by  a  clerk  at  the  close  of  the 
service.  At  last,  on  the  night  of  All 
Souls'  Day,  Tuesday,  November  2nd, 
just  upon  three  weeks  since  his  flight 
from  Northampton,  he  and  his  two 
companions  went  down  to  Sandwich, 
and,  embarking  a  little  before  day  in 
an  open  boat,  came  safely  on  the 
following  evening  to  the  shore  near 
Gravelines,  avoiding  the  harbour  for 
fear  of  recognition.  It  is  not  the 
object  of  this  paper  to  follow  the 
wanderings  of  the  archbishop  any 
further.  Its  purpose  will  have  been 
fulfilled  if,  by  combining  the  narratives 
of  his  various  biographers,  and^  cor- 
recting some  patent  misstatements, 
a  clearer  and  more  connected  narrative 
of  his  flight  is  presented  than  has 
hitherto  been  given. 

Edmund  Venables. 
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A   WINTER'S    EXPERIMENT. 


In  one  form  or  another  the  Unem- 
ployed Workman  has,  during  recent 
years,  made  his  appearance  almost  as 
regularly  as  the  winter  itself.     It  is 
interesting  to  observe  how  the  agita- 
tion commences.     Last  year  will  serve 
as  an  example.     In  the  autumn  vague 
statements  were  circulated  as  to  the 
number  of  men  out  of  work ;  at  one 
time    it    was    said   that   there   were 
ninety  thousand   unemployed   in   the 
East    End   of    London.      Statements 
such  as  these  in  themselves  go  far  to 
manufacture  a  bad  winter,   and  create 
the  gloomiest  views  as  to  the  situation. 
In  the   next    place,   there  were  the 
meetings  on  Tower  Hill,  which,  though 
really    proving    nothing,    yet,    being 
fully  reported  in  the  papers,  helped 
no  doubt  to  attract  public  attention, 
and  to  force  the  hands  of  the  authori- 
ties.    As  a  result  of  it  all,  a  circular 
was   sent   by  the  Local  Govemiilent 
Board  to  the  Vestries  and  Boards  of 
Works,    urging    them    to    commence 
without     delay     any      improvement 
schemes   or   other  work  which   they 
might  have  in  hand.     The  matter  was 
soon  taken  up  in  other  quarters,  and 
before  long  the  Clearing  House  and 
Relief    Committees  in   various   parts 
of  London  were  set  in  motion. 

To  inquire  how  far  the  general 
facts  warranted  such  action  is  not  the 
purpose  of  this  article,  which  is  con- 
cerned only  with  a  particular  district 
in  the  East  End.  In  this  district,  a 
representative  Committee  who  under- 
took to  make  inquiries  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  distress  was  abnormal 
only  among  the  dock  and  water-side 
labourers. 

Now  there  was  a  special  reason  to 
account  for  these  classes  being  in  want 
of  work.  This  was  the  organization 
of  dock  labour  which  followed  upon 
the  great  dock  strike  of  1889.     Since 


this  strike  the  labour  in  the  Victoria 
and  Albert,  the  East  and  West  India, 
and    the    liondon    Docks    has    been 
divided    into    three     classes.       First 
there  are  the  permanent  hands.    Next 
comes  the  A  class  consisting  of  men 
whose  names  are  registered  and  who 
are  practically  always  sure  of  work. 
These   form   the    pick    of    the    dock 
labourers.     Then  follows  the  B  class, 
which,   with    the    exception    perhaps 
of    those    who     happen    to    be    low 
down  on  the  list,  can  generally  rely 
upon  a  fair  amount  of  work.     Finally 
there    is     the    C    class,    comprising 
the     casual     of     the     casuals,     who 
only    get    work    in    times    of    great 
pressure,  during  the   periodical  wool 
sales,   for   instance.      These    are  the 
men  who  will  tell  you  that  the  dock 
strike    has    been    their   ruin ;     that 
whereas,  before  the  strike,  they  were 
pretty   sure    to    pick    up    a    certain 
amount  of  work,  now  that  the  new 
arrangements  are  in  force  their  occu- 
pation is  practically  gone.     Many,  too, 
will  complain  that  men  fresh  from  the 
country  have    been  given  B  tickets, 
while  they  have  been  allowed  to  go  to 
the  wall.     Whether  this  is  so  or  not, 
judging  from  the  appearance  of  many 
of    these  men,  the    authorities  could 
hardly  be  blamed  if  they  did  give  the 
preference  to  men  of  rather  a  higher 
stamp  and  of   more  robust  physique 
than     the     used-up    London     loafer. 
There  is  an  almost  indescribable  air 
about  the  casual  dock  labourer  which 
distinguishes     him    from    any    other 
class.     Though  probably  all  kinds  of 
labour  help  to  recruit  his  ranks,  life 
in  the  docks  seems    before    long    to 
reduce   them  all  to  the    same   leveL 
The   enforced    loafing,   the    hang-dog 
look,  the  greasy  clothes,  are  common 
to  all,  and  so  far  help  to  do  away  with 
their  individuality  that,  after  seeing 
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more  or  less  rapidly  a  hundred  or  so 
of  these  men,  the  faces  seem  to  repeat 
themselves,  and  you  begin  to  wonder 
whether  the  same  men  are  not  coming 
before  you  again  and  again. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  those 
ousted  by  the  new  organisation  should 
see  its  advantages.  Yet  it  must  be 
admitted  to  be  a  step  in  the  right 
direction,  since  it  tends  to  diminish 
what  has  been  for  years  the  curse  of 
dock  life,  the  demoralising  casual 
labour.  It  does,  however,  unques- 
tionably press  hard  upon  those  who 
are  not  fortunate  enough  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  ranks  of  the  regular 
hands. 

To  try  in  some  measure  to  perman- 
ently better  the  lot  of  these  unlucky 
men,  and  to  attempt  for  once  to  get  to 
the  root  of  the  matter,  was  the  special 
function  of  the  Mansion  House  Con- 
ference which  was  formed  last  winter, 
and  of  its  sub-Committee  which  met  in 
the  East  End  in  the  very  midst  of  the 
dock  district.  The  Committee,  upon 
which  were  represented  many  impor- 
tant public  and  charitable  bodies, 
included  several  residents  in  the  East 
End,  whose  long  and  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  class  to  be  dealt 
with  was  of  immense  assistance  in  the 
practical  execution  of  the  scheme. 
The  experience  of  former  years  made 
it  very  necessary  at  the  outset  to 
guard  against  any  appeal  or  statement 
appearing  in  the  papers,  which  would 
be  only  too  certain  to  raise  false 
hopes  and  to  attract  people  from  the 
provinces.  When,  after  some  TuTeeks, 
an  account  of  what  was  being  done 
did  appear  in  an  evening  paper,  the 
next  morning  the  office  was  besieged 
by  a  number  of  men  from  the  common 
lodging-houses  in  Whitechapel,  who, 
no  doubt,  would  have  been  followed 
by  hundreds  of  others  if  the  news  had 
not  been  spread  that  no  help  was  being 
given  to  those  inhabiting  these  resorts. 
This  limitation  was  absolutely  essential 
if  the  doors  were  not  to  be  thrown 
open  to  irresponsible  characters,  for 
whom  the  Committee  could  most 
certainly  have  done   nothing   in   the 


end.  It  was  also  determined  to 
exclude  all  single  men  who  might,  it 
was  thought,  manage  for  themselves, 
or  should,  at  any  rate,  be  left  until 
after  the  men  with  wives  and  families 
had  been  dealt  with.  Another  con- 
dition laid  down  was  that  all  applicants 
should  have  lived  for  at  least  a  year 
in  the  area  covered  by  the  Committea 
Events  proved  how  wise  these  restric- 
tions wera  Arduous  as  their  work 
was,  it  would  have  been  infinitely 
more  so  if  they  had  allowed  themselves 
to  be  flooded  with  applications  from 
all  quarters. 

As  has  been  said,  the  aim  of  the 
Committee  was  not  to  provide  tempor- 
ary relief,  but  rather  to  assist  the 
more  capable  of  the  men  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  remove  them  once  and 
for  all  from  the  ranks  of  the  un- 
employed. To  this  end  it  became 
necessary  to  provide  some  test  so  as 
to  distinguish  those  of  good  character 
and  physique  who  seemed  able  and 
willing  to  make  a  fresh  start  in  life. 
In  the  first  instance  each  man  was 
examined  by  the  two  honorary  secre- 
taries, who  ascertained  among  other 
points  where  he  lived,  and  whether  he 
could  be  classed  as  a  genuine  dock 
labourer.  If  he  passed  this  prelimin- 
ary examination  his  application  was 
taken  down  on  a  form,  and  as  full 
particulars  as  time  would  allow  were 
elicited  as  to  addresses,  references, 
time  out  of  work,  and  other  details 
necessary  to  guide  the  Committee  in 
their  decision.  The  information  was 
then  checked  by  inquiry  officers, 
and  if  the  statements  were  found  to 
be  correct,  and  the  man's  character 
satisfactory,  he  was  set  on  to  do  spade 
work  on  a  piece  of  land  at  Stratford 
kindly  lent  for  the  purpose  by  the 
London  County  Council.  The  work 
consisted  in  preparing  the  ground, 
which  was  in  a  very  rough  state,  for 
allotments,  and  provided  just  the 
kind  of  test  which  was  wanted.  After 
the  surface  had  been  cleared  of  coarse 
grass,  the  soil,  which  was  in  parts 
a  stifE  clay,  had  to  be  dug  over  ready 
for  use.      There  was  also  a  road  to  be 
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made.  That  the  work  was  really  use- 
ful was  a  great  gain,  for  the  men 
could  feel  that  their  time  was  not 
being  wasted,  and  probably  worked 
much  better  than  they  would  have 
done  had  they  known  that  the  work 
was  unnecessary  and  would  benefit  no 
one,  as  has  too  often  been  the  case  in 
relief  works. 

The  supervision  of  the  men  was 
most  thorough,  which  made  it  very 
difficult  for  any  loafer  to  go  long 
undetected.  A  competent  foreman 
was  put  in  charge,  under  whom  were 
gangers,  told  oS.  to  look  after  batches 
of  from  twenty -five  to  thirty  men. 
The  honorary  secretaries  were  also 
constantly  on  the  spot.  The  pay  was 
the  same  as  was  to  be  earned  in  the 
docks,  namely,  sixpence  an  hour ;  and 
the  working  day  was  limited  to  eight 
hours.  The  gangers,  who  did  no 
work  themselves,  were  careful  to 
exact  a  full  day's  work  from  the  men, 
though  due  allowance  was  made  for 
any  who  seemed  to  be  rather  below 
par,  or  who  had  not  been  accustomed 
to  handle  a  spade.  It  was  no  make- 
believe  test.  One  man,  who  failed  to 
satisfy  it,  complained  that  '^  He  didn't 
understand  that  he  would  have  to 
work,  but,  to  his  surprise,  when  he 
got  to  the  ground,  he  found  a  man 
put  over  him  whose  business  it  was 
to  do  nothing  but  to  see  that  he 
did."  The  pay  and  hours  of  work 
would  certainly  not  be  censured  as 
illiberal  by  those  who  know.  Yet 
one  individual  grumbled  at  the 
"  miserable  pittance  "  which  had  been 
offered  him;  a  somewhat  startling 
remark  to  come  from  a  man  who  was 
supposed  to  have  no  other  work  to 
turn  his  hand  to.  On  another 
occasion  a  number  of  the  men  were 
most  indignant,  and  lodged  a  formal 
complaint  because  they  had  not  been 
paid  for  time  when  they  had  to  leave 
work  owing  to  rain.  This  and  other 
incidents  of  a  like  nature  might 
probably  be  accounteil  for  by  the  fact, 
which  was  afterwards  ascertained, 
that  one  of  their  leaders  had  been 
sent  down  to  the  ground  to  look  after 


their  *'  interests."  Still  upon  the 
whole,  and  setting  aside  a  certain 
proportion  who  had  to  be  dismissed 
for  insubordination  and  laziness,  the 
men  worked  well,  which  is  saying  a 
good  deal  when  it  is  remembered  from 
what  class  the  bulk  of  them  were 
drawn. 

Before  being  given  work  each  man 
was  told  that  after  ten  days  or  so  he 
would  be  asked  to  appear  before  the 
Committee,  and  he  was  strongly 
recommended  in  the  interval  to 
think  how  he  could  best  be  further 
helped,  and  to  come  prepared  with 
some  definite  plan  which  the  Com- 
mittee could  consider.  When  the 
Committee  stage  arrived  it  soon 
became  only  too  evident  that  a  vast 
proportion  of  the  men  had  no  ideas  or 
suggestions  whatever  to  ofEer.  Some 
indeed  expressed  themselves  as  being 
willing  to  emigrate ;  a  few  wished  to 
go  into  the  country ;  others  asked  to 
be  started  as  hawkers,  or  to  have 
their  arrears  of  subscription  to  their 
Trade  Unions  paid  up.  But  the 
greater  number  seemed  absolutely 
unable  to  make  any  effort  to  start 
afresh.  They  had  for  so  long  been 
accustomed  to  a  hand-to-mouth  exist- 
ence that  they  appeared  to  have 
grown  too  apathetic  to  try  any  other 
kind  of  life.  Yet  these  were  picked 
men  of  their  class,  men  whose  char- 
acter had  to  a  certain  extent  been 
ascertained  to  be  good,  and  who  had 
stood  the  prescribed  test  of  work. 
Inexpressibly  sad  it  was  to  see  them 
one  after  another  coming  before  the 
Committee,  and  to  find  that  their  one 
idea  of  help  was  to  have  a  few  more 
days'  work  given  them.  The  present 
was  with  them  the  one  thing  im- 
portant 3  with  the  true  casual  instinct 
they  were  prepared  to  let  the  morrow 
take  care  of  itself.  Over  and  over 
again,  when  a  man  was  asked  whether 
he  would  like  to  emigrate,  the  reply 
was,  "  I  was  bom  in  St.  George' s-in- 
the-East,  and  I  want  to  die  there." 
Others  would  reply  that  they  were 
willing  enough  to  go,  but  their  wives 
were     afraid     to     cross    the    water. 
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evideDtly  in  maDj  cases  a  mere  excuse 
to  hide  their  own  timidity.  This  fear 
of  trying  new  lands  is  the  more 
remarkable  among  people  whose  occu- 
pation brings  them  into  close  contact 
with  shipping,  and  who,  mixing  with 
seafaring  men,  must,  one  would  have 
thought,  have  come  to  think  lightly 
of  voyages. 

Altogether  over  seven  hundred  men 
were  seen  by  the  secretaries.  Of  these 
many  were  found  not  to  fulfil  the 
conditions  laid  down.  Several  were 
builders  or  general  labourers  having 
no  connection  with  the  docks ;  others 
were  too  old,  or  were  single  men,  or 
were  found  to  be  living  in  common 
lodging-houses,  and  so  on.  Of  the 
cases  actually  inquired  into,  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty-three  were  set  on  to 
work.  These  were  again  reduced  by 
dismissals,  and  some  who  had  stood 
the  test  never  came  to  the  Committee 
when  summoned.  The  number  finally 
seen  by  the  Committee  was  two  hun- 
dred and  eight.  About  two-fifths  of 
these  were  helped  in  one  way  or 
another  in  addition  to  the  test  work. 
In  some  cases  the  help  was  but  slight, 
and  it  is  clear,  from  a  recent  inquiry 
which  has  been  made  as  to  their  pres- 
ent circumstances,  that  to  only  a  very 
few  did  it  mean  a  really  fresh  start  in 
life.  Most  of  the  thirteen  families 
who  were  emigrated  are,  there  is  reason 
to  believe  from  information  subse- 
quently received,  doing  well  in  Canada, 
and  it  may  be  hoped  will  never  return 
to  swell  once  more  the  ranks  of  the 
unemployed.  Great  trouble  was  taken 
to  ensure  that  only  suitable  people 
were  sent  out,  and  to  help  them  to 
obtain  work  on  landing.  One  or  two 
men  were  taught  milking  before  they 
left,  as  it  was  understood  that  they 
would  stand  a  better  chance  of  work 
if  possessed  of  this  accomplishment. 
Not  more  than  a  couple  of  men  with 
their  families  were  ultimately  sent 
into  the  country.  A  man  here  and 
there  was  sent  away  in  search  of 
work,  but  these  rapidly  returned  un- 
successful in  their  quest.  Even  if 
there  had  been  openings,  it  is  more 


than  probable  that  they  could  not 
have  been  made  use  of,  so  deep-rooted 
was  the  aversion  to  leave  the  East 
End  and  to  try  other  regions.  At  the 
time  it  was  thought  that  by  entering 
men  into  the  Trades  Unions,  or  by 
paying  up  the  arrears  of  those  who 
had  fallen  behind  in  their  contribu- 
tions, they  might  be  helped  to  obtain 
work  for  themselves.  In  view,  how- 
ever, of  the  inquiry  above  referred  to, 
this  appears  to  have  been  successful 
in  four  or  five  instances  only.  One  or 
two  men  who  had  some  knowledge  of 
hawking  were  supplied  with  stock,  in 
order  that  they  might  make  a  fresh 
start.  Here  again  the  result  has  been 
most  disappointing ;  so  far  as  can  be 
ascertained,  only  one  of  these  men  is 
doing  well.  On  the  Committee's  re- 
commendation some  half-dozen  men  of 
the  better  class  were  placed  by  the 
Dock  Company  on  the  B  list.  So  far, 
however,  it  has  been  found  that  they 
have  benefited  little,  though  this  may 
be  partly  accounted  for  by  the  general 
lack  of  employment  in  the  docks. 

These  were  the  principal  forms  of 
help,  and  it  will  be  seen  how  compara- 
tively few  of  the  men  can  be  said  to 
have  been  lifted  out  of  the  slough  of 
despond.  It  has  not  been  possible  to 
trace  every  family ;  some  have  moved 
away  and  disappeared  entirely. 

Approximately  speaking,  then,  the 
conclusion  seems  to  be  that  including 
the  families  who  were  emigrated  and 
the  men  placed  on  the  B  list,  about 
nine  and  a  half  per  cent  of  the  three 
hundred  and  sixty- five  cases  examined 
have  been  more  or  less  effectually 
assisted. 

This  result  was  not  altogether  un- 
expected. It  was  recognised  that  to  a 
large  extent  it  was  the  failures  in  life 
who  were  being  dealt  with,  men  who 
had  lost  character,  or  who  were  broken 
down  in  health  and  were  unfit  for 
continuous  labour,  or  who  were  too 
unskilled  for  other  work,  having 
found  their  level  at  the  docks,  from 
which  they  seemed  unable  to  rise  again 
to  anything  better. 

Yet  in  spite  of  the  apparent  failure 
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to  solve  the  problem  of  the  unenjiployed 
dock  labourer,  the  effort  cannot  be 
said  to  have  been  thrown  away.  It 
was,  perhaps,  the  most  thorough  and 
carefully  thought  out,  attempt  which 
has  yet  been  made  to  grapple  with  the 
question,  and  the  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience gained  should  be  of  consider- 
able value  in  laying  down  the  lines 
upon  which  any  future  action  may  be 
taken.  It  is  true  that  only  a  relatively 
small  portion  of  the  casual  labourers 
were  affected  by  the  Committee's 
action,  but  they  presented  a  very  fair 
sample  of  the  class;  and  if  the  field 
had  been  extended,  there  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  results  would  have 
proved  different  from  what  they  were. 
What  then  is  the  lesson  to  be  drawn 
from  this  experiment )  Can  anything 
be  done  to  improve  the  position  of  any 
appreciable  number  of  these  men) 
The  answer,  disheartening  as  it  may 
seem,  appears  to  be  in  the  negative. 
Absence  of  energy,  initiative,  skill, 
and  in  some  cases  of  even  the  desire  to 
make  a  change  in  life,  combine  to 
render  the  task  an  all  but  impossible 
one.  .  Keligious  and  other  agencies  do 
no  doubt  succeed,  by  again  building  up 
chara<5ter,  in  withdrawing  individuals 
here  and  there  from  the  wretched 
circumstances  of  their  class ;  but  the 
class  still  remains.  Ko  pains  were 
spared  to  put  the  situation  as  clearly 
as  possible  before  the  men,  but  the 
greater  number  seemed  altogether 
unable  to  make  any  effort  to  alter  their 


surroundings  or  to  strike  out  a  line  of 
their  own.  To  men  who  have  been 
living  by  casual  labour  for  years,  the 
fact  that  their  work  has  become  rather 
more  casual  is  possibly  not  so  alarming 
as  it  sounds  to  the  outside  world.  A 
little  work  in  the  docks  is  still  to  be 
had,  and  with  hop  and  fruit  picking, 
and  a  job  here  and  a  job  there,  life  is 
still  possible,  though  the  conditions,  it 
may  be  true,  are  harder. 

No  wonder  it  seems  shocking  to  have 
to  accept  such  a  situation.  Yet  what  are 
the  alternatives  ?  It  is  obvious  that 
promiscuous  alms-giving  is  no  cure. 
Kelief  works,  in  a  case  where  the  ques- 
tion is  not  of  tiding  over  a  time  of  tem- 
porary distress,  but  of  dealing  with 
a  permanent  failure  of  the  adequate 
sources  of  subsistence,  are  no  real 
remedy,  but  may  even  aggravate  the 
situation  by  attracting  fresh  labour 
from  a  distance.  Even,  as  has  been 
shown,  a  serious  attempt  to  go  to  the 
root  of  the  matter  is  able  to  effect  but 
little. 

Difficult  as  it  is  to  make  up  one's 
mind  to  leave  these  poor  fellows  to  their 
present  condition  or  to  the  Poor  Law, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  it  would 
be  cruel  kindness  to  take  any  steps 
which,  while  acting  as  a  palliative  to 
the  misery  of  the  present  generation, 
would  tend  to  perpetuate  the  existence 
of  a  class  whose  labour  is  no  longer 
required. 

H.    V.    TOYNBKIL 
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I. 

Hb  was  the  prize- baby  of  the 
Oarstead  Infant  School.  He  had  the 
happiness  to  be  born  fifty  years  or  so 
ago,  when  the  clergy  were  the  promoters 
of  education,  and  the  laity  did  all  that 
could  be  done  to  discourage  their 
efforts;  and  when  there  were  no 
school-boards,  nor  officers  of  school- 
boards,  to  drive  the  unwilling  child  to 
learn.  That  was  how  his  career  came 
to  be  so  brilliant  and  so  happy. 

He  was  the  youngest  child  of  a 
highly  respected  labouring  couple  of 
the  name  of  Parish.  The  Parishes 
were  known  to  the  whole  village  as 
model  cottagers.  They  attended 
church  regularly ;  they  •  sent  their 
children  regularly  to  school  with  clean 
pinafores  and  shining  hair ;  their 
house  was  neat,  hovel  though  we 
should  think  it  in  these  days ;  and 
their  garden  was  productive  with 
cabbages,  potatoes,  and  scarlet-runners. 
The  children  were  pretty  and  intelli- 
gent, of  a  delicate  make,  with  fine  skins, 
soft  hair,  modest  blue  eyes,  and  shy 
smiles.  Patty,  the  eldest  girl,  went 
to  a  place  in  the  village,  a  mile  from 
her  home,  on  the  day  she  was  thirteen, 
and  every  one  said  she  was  sure  to  do 
well,  considering  the  stock  she  came 
of.  So  she  did,  and  her  parents  were 
proud  of  her ;  but  perhaps  the  child 
they  were  prouder  of  than  any  was 
little  Jos,  the  youngest  of  all,  and  as 
we  have  said,  the  model  infant  of  the 
infant  school 

He  was  a  most  intelligent  and 
engaging  little  fellow.  Not  only  his 
own  family,  but  schoolmistress,  pupil- 
teachers,  and  monitors  were  all  in 
love  with  the  pretty  little  boy  with 
bis  rosy  cheeks  and  short  golden 
curls  3  and  at  repeating  texts,  defining 
a  quadruped,  or  reading  large  print  off 
a  sheet  on  a  blackboard,  no  infant 


could  come  near  him.  His  mother  had 
visions  of  future  advancement  for  him : 
she  did  not  mention  it  to  her  neigh- 
bours lest  they  should  scoff  at  her  ambi- 
tion ;  but  she  confided  to  her  husband 
that  if  she  could  get  Jos  off  the  land, 
and  taught  to  be  a  schoolmaster,  so  he 
could  wear  a  good  black  coat  every 
day  of  the  week,  and  never  need  go 
out  in  all  weathers  to  earn  his  living, 
she  should  die  happy. 

She  had  to  die,  poor  woman,  with- 
out the  accomplishment  of  that  wish. 
The  water-supply  of  the  cottages  came 
from  a  tiny  brook  which  trickled 
through  a  clay  cutting  at  the  side  of 
the  garden;  fever  broke  out  in  certain 
cottages  higher  up  the  stream,  and 
contaminated  the  water.  All  the 
Parishes  went  down  with  it,  and  only 
little  Jos  survived.  They  would  not 
let  Patty  come  home  to  nurse  them, 
but  all  the  offices  of  kindness  that 
were  in  her  power  were  supplied  by  a 
neighbour — ^a  strong,  kind,  dfrty 
woman,  Mrs.  Siggers,  who  was  always 
at  the  beck  and  call  of  her  neighbours 
in  trouble,  somewhat  at  the  expense 
of  her  own  household.  But  when 
Patty  heard  that  her  mother  was 
dying  and  wanted  to  see  her,  she 
boldly  faced  her  master  (her  mistress 
would  have  been  harder  to  deal  with) 
and  demanded  leave.  She  got  it,  and 
sped  away  to  the  dear  home.  The 
neatness  and  refinement  with  which 
Mrs.  Parish  had  arranged  all  her 
little  household-goods  had  given  way 
to  dust  and  disorder  under  Mrs. 
Siggers'  rule ;  but  Patty  scarcely 
noticed  that.  She  caught  up  the 
little,  thin,  pinched  frame  of  her  pet 
Jos,  sobbing  as  she  realised  that  he 
was  the  only  one  left  of  the  merry 
faces  which  used  to  cluster  at  the  gate 
to  look  for  her ;  but  she  had  to  stop 
her  sobs,  for  Mrs.  Siggers  called  to 
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her  to  come  up  at  once.  Mrs.  Parish, 
with  wandering  eyes,  restless  fingers, 
and  panting  breath,  was  enduring  the 
final  distress  which  comes  on  when 
soul  and  body  are  near  parting ;  she 
was  conscious,  but  she  talked  inces- 
santly, and  all  her  talk  harped  on  the 
same  string. 

"  She  frets  so,'*  said  Mrs.  Siggers, 
"  about  Jos  going  to  the  House.  She 
says  she's  heard  as  the  master  wallops 
the  boys,  and  as  how  they  dress  up 
the  little  uns  in  girls'  clothes  because 
they  ain't  got  boys'  clothes  small 
enough  for  'em,  and  that  do  trouble 
the  poor  souL  I've  told  her  I'd  take 
him  home  along  of  me,  and  see  to 
him  with  mine,  if  they'll  give  me  a 
shilling  and  a  loaf  for  him  from  the 
Board ;  but  she  don't  seem  to  under- 
stand, and  she  goes  fret,  fret  all  the 
time."    . 

"Patty,"  said  the  dying  woman 
hoarsely,  "  promise  me  you'll  see  he 
don't  go  to  the  House  !  They'll  dress 
him  up  in  one  of  them  great  ugly 
bonnets,  and  that  'd  break  my  heart. 
I  couldn't  lay  easy  in  my  grave  if 
they  done  that  to  him,  that  I 
couldn't." 

**I  will  see,  mother.  Don't  you 
fret.  I'll  save  up  and  pay  for  his 
clothes  out  of  my  wage,  I  will,  and 
Mrs.  Siggers  says  she'll  look  after 
him  with  a  Board  allowance.  Don't 
you  fret  no  more  about  nothing." 

"The  Lord  bless  you,  my  girl," 
said  Mrs.  Parish,  and  lay  quiet.  She 
died  that  afternoon. 

Mrs.  Siggers  took  Jos  home,  and 
Patty  went  back  to  her  place.  She 
and  Jos  followed  the  funeral,  and 
many  eyes  overflowed  when  they  saw 
the  two  orphans  clinging  together  by 
the  grave- side.  Patty  was  not  without 
some  consoling  considerations  in  her 
sorrow.  She  and  Jos  were  made  much 
of  by  every  one,  and  they  had  clothes 
of  highly  respectable  black,  presented 
to  them  by  the  Vicar's  wife  as  a  token 
of  esteem  for  their  parents ;  and  she 
felt  truly  proud  when  the  Vicar,  in 
his  Sunday  afternoon  sermon,  said, 
**  My   brethren,    we    have   seen   this 


week  the  worthy  industrious  father, 
the  cai-eful  good  mother,  the  rosy 
children,  all  swept  together  into  the 
silent  grave  ;  let  us  never  forget  this 
warning  to  reflect  upon  the  shortness 
of  life."  Both  Patty  and  Jos  were 
objects  of  extreme  interest  that  Sun- 
day to  all  the  neighbours,  rich  and 
poor  alike,  and  the  Vicar's  wife 
herself  stopped  her  when  she  came 
out  of  church.  Mrs.  Villiers  was 
what  they  called  a  *'  high  "  lady,  and 
Patty  and  Jos  stood  at  a  respectful 
distance  to  receive  her  commands, 
Patty  making  a  bob,  and  Jos,  at  her 
reminder,  his  best  arm-waving  bow. 

"Well,  Parish,"  she  said — it  was 
the  custom  in  those  days  for  the 
"  gentry  "  to  call  girls  as  well  as  boys 
by  their  surnames  so  as  to  avoid 
familiarity — **  I  am  glad  to  see  you 
look  so  neat  in  your  mourning." 

"Yes,  ma'am,"  said  Patty,  "thank 
you  kindly,  ma'am,"  with  another  bob. 

"  You  are  in  service,  I  think. 
Parish." 

"Yes,  ma'am." 

"  I  hope  you  will  be  a  good  girl, 
Parish,  and  behave  as  your  poor 
father  and  mother  would  have  liked 
to  see  you." 

"  Yes,  ma'am,"  said  Patty,  while  a 
rush  of  pink  to  her  delicate  girlish 
cheek  and  of  tears  to  her  pretty  blue 
eyes  showed  that  her  grief  was  too 
new  to  be  discussed  with  calmness 
just  then. 

"Remember,  Parish,  it  is  God's 
will  that  they  should  be  taken  out  of 
this  troublesome  world  to  a  better 
place.  And  if  you  are  a  good  girl, 
you  will  see  them  again  when  you  die." 

"Yes,  ma'am,"  said  Patty  tremu- 
lously. 

"  And  of  course  to-morrow  you  will 
take  your  little  brother  to  the  Union. 
He  will  be  well  clothed  and  fed  there, 
and  Mr.  Villiers  will  see  that  you  are 
allowed  to  visit  him  sometimes. 
Parish." 

Even  in  the  awful  presence  of  Mrs. 
Villiers,  poor  Parish  found  heart  to 
say,  "  Please,  ma'am,  we  haven't 
settled   yet   about   his   going  to   the 
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House.  Mother,  she  couldn't  bear  to 
think  of  his  wearing  a  straw  bonnet 
like  as  if  he  was  a  girL  She  always 
thought  such  a  deal  of  him,  mother 
did." 

Mrs.  Villiers  looked  down  at  the 
delicate  little  blue-eyed  face,  with  its 
soft  moist  rings  of  golden  hair,  scanty 
since  the  fever,  and  the  thin  little 
bird-like  hand  that  was  holding 
Patty's.  She  was  a  kind-hearted 
woman,  but  in  those  days  kind-hearted 
women  conscientiously  thought  it  their 
duty  to  teach  the  poor  their  place,  and 
discourage  "fancies." 

"  You  must  not  be  foolish,  Parish. 
Even  if  he  is  dressed  in  girl's  clothes 
for  a  year  or  two,  they  mil  keep  him 
warm  and  decent,  and  he  will  be  none 
the  worse.  And  if  he  does  not  go 
there,  where  can  he  go  1 " 

'^  Mrs.  Siggers,  ma'am,  she  says 
she'll  take  him  in,  and  I'm  going  to 
save  all  I  can  out  of  my  wage,  and  by 
and  by  he'll  bfi  able  to  earn  a  bit 
scaring  of  his  birds." 

"  Mrs.  Siggers  1 "  said  Mrs.  Villiers 
in  a  tone  of  displeasure.  "  Why,  Mrs. 
Siggers  can't  even  keep  her  own  chil- 
dren clean  and  neat,  or  send  them  regu- 
larly to  school.  It  is  the  worst  home 
for  him  that  can  be.  Put  that  out  of 
your  mind.  Parish,  and  take  the  child 
to  the  Union  to-morrow,  or  I  shall  be 
very  seriously  displeased.' ' 

She  turned  away  without  another 
word,  a  stout,  dignified,  middle-aged 
figure,  regarded  with  great  respect  by 
the  people  of  Carstead  in  general,  who 
did  not  in  those  days  expect  much 
social  courtesy  from  their  superiors. 
Patty's  eyes  followed  her  large  black 
velvet  bonnet,  lined  with  pink  and 
adorned  with  pink  feathers,  across  the 
churchyard,  and  then  looked  at  Mrs. 
Siggers,  who  for  once  was  at  church, 
more  as  a  mark  of  respect  to  the  dead 
than  for  any  other  reason.  Mrs. 
Siggers  had  heard  Mrs.  Villiers'  re- 
marks, and  looked  red  and  angry. 

"  Well,  Patty  Parish !  take  the  brat 
to  the  House,  as  she  bids  you,  if 
mine's  the  worst  home  for  him  that 
can  be,  then  I " 


Patty  burst  out  crying,  and  Mrs. 
Siggers,  easily  moved  to  pity  as  well 
as  to  wrath,  was  appeased  at  once, 
especially  when  the  girl's  new  black 
bonnet  came  in  contact  with  her  own 
dirt-coloured  shawl. 

"  I  won't  take  him  to  the  House.  I 
promised  mother  not,  and  you've  been 
so  kind.  But  I  thought  she  would  a 
said  she'd  pay  his  schooling  for  him  !  " 

"  My  dear,  she's  got  a  hard  heart," 
said  Mrs.  Siggers;  "but  I'll  do  the 
best  I  can  for  you  and  him.  Come 
home  now,  and  I'll  give  you  a  cup  of 
tea  afore  you  go  back  to  your  place." 

Patty  did  not  take  Jos  to  the  House 
next  day,  but  she  went  there  herself 
to  ask  for  an  allowance  for  him.  She 
was  afraid  that  if  she  took  him  he 
would  be  spirited  out  of  her  grasp  and 
locked  up  within  those  prison-like 
walls,  and  that  Mrs.  Villiers  would 
somehow  prevent  her  getting  him  out. 
But  there  was  somo  justice  in  the 
guardians'  view  that  Mrs.  Siggers  was 
not  the  best  possible  trainer  of  in- 
fancy, however  kind  she  might  be  to 
her  neighbours  when  they  were  in 
trouble ;  and  in  those  days  any  whim 
such  as  that  of  poor  Mrs.  Parish 
against  seeing  her  little  boy  in  a 
hideous  straw  bonnet  was  considered 
unsuitable  for  poor  people  to  indulge 
in.  They  said  that  Josedech  Parish 
must  come  into  the  workhouse  school 
at  once,  and  refused  any  out-allowance, 
considering  that  they  were  acting  for 
the  boy's  good,  as  Mrs.  Villiers  pointed 
out.  They  gave  Patty  an  order  for 
the  workhouse  for  her  little  brother, 
and  she  courtesied  and  took  it,  for  she 
had  learnt  to  behave  respectfully  to 
her  betters,  and  then  cried  all  the  way 
to  Mrs.  Siggers'.  But  Mrs.  Siggers 
was  in  arms.  She  had  been  nettled 
by  Mrs.  Villiers,  and  she  declared  that 
if  Patty  would  try  to  clothe  Jos  and 
pay  what  she  could  spare  out  of  her 
wages  she  would  keep  him  with  her. 
There  were  six  Siggerses,  and  one  more 
mouth  would  make  very  little  differ- 
ence. Patty  said  something  feebly 
about  Master  Siggers  and  how  he 
might  feel,  but  his  wife  said  sharply, 
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"  Siggers  '11  do  what  I  tell  him ; 
don't,  he'll  hear  of  it  again " ;  and 
indeed  Signers  wa^s  a  poor  shambling 
creature,  ready  to  do  what  any  one  told 
him.  "  And  if  we  all  have  to  go  into 
the  House  come  the  winter,"  said  Mrs. 
Siggers,  "  why  Jos  will  be  along  of  us, 
and  that  won't  be  so  lonely  for  him." 

So  Jos  stayed  with  the  Siggerses, 
and  Patty  went  back  to  her  place, 
where  she  had  six  pounds  a  year,  and 
thenceforward  tried  to  dress  on  three. 

The  Siggers'  family  consisted  of  six 
girls  and  a  baby  boy.  They  were 
always  dirty,  their  clothes  were 
always  dirty,  and  the  cottage  was 
always  dirty ;  for  Mrs.  Siggers,  though 
she  would  work  her  fingers  to  the 
bone  for  a  sick  neighbour,  never  found 
the  time  to  clean  her  own  home  or  her 
children.  She  was  one  of  the  kind 
slatterns  of  whom  perhaps  there  were 
more  to  be  found  in  the  "good  old 
times  "  than  now.  The  little  Siggerses 
all  grinned  stupidly  when  anyone  spoke 
to  them,  showing  clean  white  teeth  in 
the  midst  of  grimy  faces;  they  all 
had  black  eyes  and  towsled  hair,  worse 
than  grimy,  which  generally  necessi- 
tated their  being  sent  home  from 
school  on  the  rare  occasions  when  some 
benevolent  lady  volunteered  to  pay  for 
their  schooling,  or  they  themselves 
were  bitten  by  a  desire  to  attend  the 
coming  treat.  They  were  rather  like 
a  set  of  uncooked  potatoes,  side  by 
side,  when  they  were  not  grinning. 
An  untrained  set  of  little  animals 
they  were,  with  the  peaceable  nature 
of  their  father  and  the  general  kindli- 
ness of  their  mother  ;  and  their  vacant 
minds  were  too  slow  to  imagine  a 
desire  for  anything  which  they  did 
not  see.  They  were  healthy,  and 
throve  on  poor  food  and  privation, 
though  they  did  not  grow  so  fast  as 
nature  had  intended  them  to  do  when 
she  formed  them.  This  made  them  all 
square  and  stumpy  in  figure,  though 
their  muscles  were  firm  and  their  limbs 
strong. 

Among  these  children  came  in  deli- 
cate little  Jos,  looking  like  a  child  of 
another  race.     It  probably  saved  his 


life  or  reason  that  Patty  had  stood 
firm  as  to  his  going  to  Mrs.  Siggers' 
and  not  to  the  House;  for  here,  at 
least,  he  was  mothered  in  a  way,  and 
there  he  would  not  have  been  mothered 
at  alL  No  orphanages  existed  then 
stich  as  now  take  charge  of  such  little 
waifs,  and  bring  them  up  free  of  the 
pauper  taint.  Mrs.  Villiers  did,  after 
all,  offer  to  pay  for  his  schooling ;  but 
Mrs.  Siggers  either  did  not  get  up  in 
time  to  get  him  ready,  or  thought  it 
was  going  to  rain,  or  was  sure  he 
would  catch  cold,  and  his  schooling  was 
so  irregular  that  the  Vicar's  wife 
finally  withdrew  her  offer.  Patty  was 
very  anxious  for  him  to  go  to  the 
Sunday  school,  and  he  went  and  sat 
on  a  form  with  some  other  little  boys, 
who  offered  him  peppermints  and 
pinched  him  alternately,  and  read  in 
chorus  off  a  whity-brown  sheet,  ''Do 
not  lie, — A  lie  is  bad, — If  you  lie, 
Grod  will  put  you  in  hell."  Any  more 
cheerful  religious  instruction  had  to 
be  deferred  to  a  more  advanced  sheet 
of  two-syllabled  words,  owing  to  the 
unfortunate  length  of  the  word 
Heaven, 

This  being  Jos'  chief  inteUectual 
pastime,  it  is  not  surprising  that  he 
quickly  fell  fpom  his  high  estate  as  the 
show  infant  of  the  school.  He  forgot 
terribly.  Pure  air,  and  better  water 
than  that  of  the  ditch  of  his  home, 
improved  his  health,  in  spite  of 
Siggers'  dirt ;  but  his  little  mind  lay 
fallow,  unstimulated  by  any  movement 
of  thought  or  action  in  those  around 
him. 

At  first  Patty's  task  was  lightened 
by  the  kindness  of  her  neighbours. 
Mrs.  Villiers,  whose  bark  was  worse 
than  her  bite,  shut  her  eyes  to  Patty's 
wilfulness  about  the  House  so  far  as 
to  give  the  girl  a  pair  of  boots  for  her 
little  brother.  In  fact,  she  could  not 
help  being  touched,  in  spite  of  her 
disapproval,  by  the  sight  of  the  sister 
and  brother  sitting  together  every 
Sunday  on  the  bench  near  the  pulpit, 
and  the  confiding  way  in  which  the 
little  close-cropped  head  used  to  sink 
against    Patty's    shawl     during    the 
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sermon.  Patty  always  washed  his 
face  and  attended  to  other  details  of 
cleanliness  when  she  got  him  ready 
for  church,  and  brought  her  scissors 
privately  to  perform  the  offices  of  a 
barber  upon  his  head.  As  for  Jos,  all 
the  sense  of  home  that  he  ever  knew 
was  when  he  felt  Patty's  arm  round 
him  in  church.  Mrs.  Siggers  was  kind, 
and  made  no  difference  between  him 
and  the  other  children,  but  then  she 
did  not  behave  to  her  own  children  as 
Mrs.  Parish  had  done  to  Jos. 

Jos  was  nearly  eight  when  one  day 
the  farmer  for  whom  Siggers  worked 
said,  "You  keep  Parish's  boy,  don't 
you,  Siggers  1 "  "  Oi,  measter,"  said 
Siggers.  "  Well,  I  want  a  little  un  to 
scare  birds  in  the  forty-acre  field. 
Bring  him  along  with  you  to-morrow, 
and  rU  see  if  he'll  do ;  and  if  he  will, 
he  shall  have  sixpence  a  week." 

Mr.  Thompson  thought  he  was 
'doing  a  really  kind  action  in  making 
this  proposal.  There  were  any  amount 
of  boys  in  the  place,  bigger  than  Jos, 
who  would  have  been  glad  of  the 
post;  but  he  was  doing  his  duty  by 
Parish,  who  had  been  his  "  horseman  " 
so  long,  in  taking  on  his  boy.  There 
was  no  question  about  accepting  the 
ofEer.  Even  Patty,  when  she  came 
on  Sunday,  though  she  said,  "  He  do 
seem  a  mite  to  send  bird-scaring," 
did  not  demur  to  the  necessity  of  his 
going.  However,  she  made  him  walk 
back  to  her  place  with  her,  to  give 
him  the  warm  comforter  which  was 
the  only  extra  garment  she  had 
bought  for  the  winter,  and  told  him 
he  was  always  to  use  it.  It  was 
February,  and  though  it  did  not 
snow,  and  only  froze  at  night,  the 
weather  was  very  cold.  He  went  off 
in  the  morning  equipped  in  the  com- 
forter, proud  of  his  promotion.  Poor 
little  chap  1  he  little  knew  what  he 
was  in  for.  Siggers  took  him  a  good 
mile  and  a  half  along  the  roads  and 
lanes  till  they  entered  a  big  ploughed 
field,  surrounded  with  hedges  and 
hedgerow  trees,  whose  leafless  boughs 
stood  up  bare  against  a  cold  white 
sky.      Siggers  instructed  him  in  his 


duty  towards  the  rooks,  and  then 
went  away  and  left  him  there  to 
carry  it  out.  For  half  an  hour  he 
ran  after  every  rook  he  saw  (the  new 
broom  swept  very  clean  for  that  space 
of  time),  and  with  each  run  his  boots 
got  more  and  more  clogged  with 
heavy  clay.  At  the  end  of  that 
period  he  got  tired,  and  wondered 
if  it  was  nearly  dinner-time.  He  sat 
down  to  rest,  and  began  to  feel  that 
awful  loneliness  that  comes  on  the 
social  human  being  left  for  the  first 
time  solitary  with  nature.  He  looked 
round  to  see  if  any  one  was  near  to 
run  to ;  there  was  no  one  in  sight, 
nor  even  in  the  lane  or  the  next 
field  ;  there  was  not  even  the  roof  of 
a  house  to  be  seen.  Loneliness 
increased  to  fear,  and  at  last  he 
began  to  cry  with  fright ;  then 
some  rooks  came,  and  he  tried  to 
forget  his  fright  by  scaring  them; 
then  he  took  out  the  bit  of  bread  and 
dripping  he  had  brought  for  his 
dinner,  and  ate  it,  and  then  he  found 
that  he  was  very,  very  cold.  He  ran 
about  to  make  himself  warm,  making 
fresh  dashes  at  the  rooks,  who  ap- 
peared to  look  at  him  with  contempt ; 
then  he  got  very  tired,  sat  down  to 
rest  himself  and  grew  very  cold 
again ;  and  it  seemed  to  him  that  the 
day  had  been  longer  than  any  day  he 
had  ever  known,  and  daddy,  as  he 
called  Siggers,  must  have  forgotten 
him  entirely.  At  last,  however,  when 
be  was  crying  hopelessly,  reduced  to 
utter  despair,  Siggers  did  come  to 
fetch  him,  and  he  trotted  home,  so 
tired  and  cold  that  he  was  half  crying 
all  the  way ;  and  when  Mrs.  Siggers 
had  given  him  some  hot  tea,  he  curled 
himself  up  in  the  corner  of  the  room 
and  went  to  sleep  then  and  there. 

He  cried  the  next  morning  when 
Siggers  called  him  to  go  to  work,  but 
he  did  not  resist;  he  was  a  gentle 
little  fellow,  bred  up  from  babyhood 
to  obey.  And  so  the  long  days  went 
on, — Sundays  and  all,  for  Farmer 
Thompson  always  said  that  at  bird- 
scaring  time  if  he  passed  over  a 
Sunday,  he  found  the  rooks  had  made 
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up  for  all  the  mischief  they  had  been 
kept  from  through  the  week.  But 
Patty  walked  out  to  the  forty-acre 
field  to  see  him  after  church,  which 
comforted  him  a  little. 

He  ceased  to  be  afraid  after  a 
time,  and  got  used  to  the  lonely  day ; 
but  by  that  time  he  had  pretty  well 
left  o£E  thinking  of  anythmg,  except 
perhaps  the  terrible  chilblains  which 
made  every  step  a  misery,  and  the 
bitter  spring  winds  that  blew  through 
his  scanty  cotton  clothes.  By  the 
time  the  bird-scaring  was  over,  he 
had  forgotten  all  or  nearly  all  he  ever 
knew,  and  when  Patty  tried  to  make 
him  read  in  her  Testament,  he  con- 
fused 1008  with  saw  like  other  village 
dunces.  He  went  to  Sunday-school 
again  in  the  summer,  but  he  sat  with 
his  mouth  open,  and  had  no  more  in- 
terest except  in  peppermints.  He  had 
suffered,  during  ten  hours  of  every 
day,  a  modified  form  of  that  punish- 
ment of  solitude  which  made  an  idiot 
of  Kaspar  Hauser.  Sun  and  air  had 
doubtless  counteracted  any  harmful 
physical  effects  3  but  its  intellectual 
rcbult  was  the  same,  so  far  as  it  went. 

A  different  Jos  sat  on  the  forms 
of  the  Sunday-school  and  shambled 
clumsily  about  the  village  after  his 
bird-scaring  experiences  had  begun, 
even  when  the  kindly  summer  had 
set  him  free  from  his  bondage,  and 
had  released  his  poor  little  feet  from 
the  perpetual  chilblains  which  lamed 
him  more  or  less  for  six  months  of  the 
^year.  All  deftness  had  gone  out  of 
his  little  fingers ;  the  quick  childish 
perceptions  were  dulled,  and  the  oi^ce 
clear  little  voice  was  hoarse  and 
rough,  and  spoke  in  the  accent  of  the 
young  Siggerses.  He  was  still  good 
and  obedient,  for  the  baby  morality 
his  mother  had  impressed  upon  his 
mind  still  clung  to  it ;  and  he  actually 
once  refused  some  sweets  that  Sukey 
Siggers  had  stolen,  saying,  **You 
mustn't  steal,  or  the  Lord' 11  send  you 
to  hell."  It  is  true  that  he  somewhat 
confused  Blackford  gaol  with  Gehenna, 
and  was  not  quite  sure  whether  the 
big  policemen  were  on  the  look  out 


for  sinners  to  take  to  the  greater  or 
lesser  doom. 

In  vain  Patty  urged  her  little 
brother  to  ambition,  and  saved  up 
her  money  to  buy  him  a  spelling-book 
and  a  Testament  to  induce  him  to 
read.  His  mind  was  too  much  dulled 
for  ambition  to  thrive  on  its  stunted 
soil.  He  only  cried  when  she  tried  to 
lecture  him,  and  Patty  could  not  bear 
to  see  him  cry.  The  lecture  ended 
with  kisses  and  caresses,  and  a  form- 
less determination  in  the  child's  mind 
that,  come  what  would,  he  would 
always  be  a  good  boy  to  Patty. 

11. 

Ten  years  had  passed,  and  changed 
the  boys  and  girls  of  Carstead  into 
men  and  women.  Patty  Parish  had 
passed  into  good  service  at  Blackford, 
and  thence  had  found  herself  a  worthy 
husband  in  a  respectable  greengrocer 
named  Moulsey ;  for  a  modest  and 
pretty  young  woman  in  a  good  place 
was  generally  able  to  command  a 
choice  of  eligible  lovers,  even  if  her 
father  had  worked  on  the  land.  The 
Siggers  girls  had  grown  up  to  a  less 
desirable  career.  They  were  too  ig- 
norant and  dirty  for  any  kind  of 
service;  the  temptation  of  smart 
dress,  considered  in  those  days  by  the 
gentry  one  of  the  worst  sins  for 
working-girls,  never  reached  them ; 
all  they  could  do  was  the  roughest 
field-work,  or  lending  a  hand  in  a 
neighbour's  wash.  Mrs.  Villiers 
looked  on  the  other  side  when  she  met 
them,  for  they  scarcely  had  a  character 
between  them  all.  They  had  paired 
young  with  lads  of  the  same  calibre 
as  themselves,  and  only  Polly  had 
married.  Yet  they  were  not  vicious 
girls.  They  were  kind  according  to 
their  lights,  fairly  honest,  and  as 
truthful  as  their  stupidity  would 
allow ;  once  married,  none  of  them  all 
would  ever  dream  of  straying  from 
the  man  she  had  ''gone  to  church 
with."  They  were  only  utterly  stupid, 
untrained,  and  ignorant, — in  fact  neg- 
lected. 
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When  Siggers  died  of  rheumatic 
fever,  the  character  of  the  girls  was 
thought  to  preclude  their  mother  from 
having  any  relief  offered  her  but  the 
House ;  the  home  was  broken  up,  and 
thenceforth  Mrs.  Siggers  and  her  girls 
were  "in  and  out"  paupers, — the 
latter  not  improved  by  the  society 
they  met  in  the  able-bodied  women's 
ward.  They  came  out  in  the  summer 
to  do  such  odds  and  ends  of  field-work 
as  they  could  get,  supplemented  by 
beggary,  and  then  retired  into  their 
refuge  for  the  winter.  The  guardians' 
decision  was  doubtless  hard  for  them, 
but  it  probably  saved  Jos  Parish  from 
their  bad  ways;  since  when  Siggers 
died,  he  was  yet  boy  enough  to  have 
been  protected  by  his  age  and  the 
sense  of  brotherhood  they  still  felt 
towards  him.  Patty  tried  to  get  him 
into  some  more  reputable  family ;  but 
the  Siggers'  views  of  personal  cleanli- 
ness were  too  deeply  impressed  upon 
him  to  make  him  a  desirable  inmate 
in  a  tidy  household.  It  ended  by  his 
drifting  back  to  lodge  with  Polly 
Siggers  that  was,  now  Polly  Clark, 
and  her  boy-husband  Jem,  who  had 
taken  up  their  abode  in  a  dirty  half- 
ruinous  hovel,  which  the  landlord  said 
was  not  worth  repairing,  but  which 
he  let  them  occupy  at  a  half -rent. 

So  time  went  on  until  Patty  mar- 
ried ;  and  so  much  was  her  sisterly 
heart  accustomed  to  make  excuses  for 
Jos's  appearance  and  manners,  that  it 
was  not  until  he  came  over  by  invita- 
tion to  pay  her  a  visit  in  her  new 
home,  that  her  eyes  were  opened  to 
his  deficiencies.  Though  his  smock 
was  unwontedly  clean,  and  his  hair 
sleeked  down  with  cart-grease  in  his 
efforts  to  make  himself  spruce  for 
Patty,  she  saw  him  for  the  first  time 
with  her  husband's  eyes,  and  her  heart 
sank  with  pity  for  her  boy.  She 
noticed  his  awkward  shambling  gait, 
his  red  fists,  so  ipgrained  with  dirt 
that  they  could  not  be  called  clean, 
his  dumbness  when  addressed,  and  the 
hoarse  voice  and  broad  accent  in 
which  he  said  the  few  words  he  did 
say.  Patty's  carpeted  rooms,  chairs 
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and  tables  and  chimney  ornaments  ex- 
cited such  boundless  admiration  in  his 
breast  that  it  amounted  to  awe.  He 
stood  looking  at  them  with  his  mouth 
open,  and  at  last  remarked,  *^  You  be 
foine,  Patty,  to  be  sure." 

**  Patty  deserves  all  the  fine  things 
I  can  get  ^er,"  said  Mr.  Moulsey,  not 
ill-pleased.  **  Why  don't  you  try  and 
work  up  to  something  better  than 
you  are  now,  my  lad,  and  do  Patty 
credit?" 

Jos  opened  his  mouth  and  stared 
like  a  stuck  pig.  But  it  was  evident 
that  he  had  taken  in  the  sense  of  the 
remark,  for  when  his  brother-in-law 
was  out  of  the  room,  he  said,  "  Oi  wish 
oi  could  do  'ee  credit,  Patty,  oi  do. 
But  oi  be  that  stupid,  there  ain't 
nothin'  else  for  me,  only  the  land." 

Patty  kissed  him  in  a  motherly  way, 
and  the  tears  were  in  her  eyes. 
'*  You  was  sharp  enough  when  you 
was  a  little  'un,  Jos,"  she  said.  **  If 
I  was  to  give  you  a  spellings  and  a 
copybook  to  write  in,  couldn't  you  get 
it  up  again,  don't  you  think  ?  When 
you  come  in  from  your  work,  say; 
the  evenings  are  long  now." 

"I'm  that  sleepy  when  I've  had 
my  supper,  I  can't  keep  my  eyes 
ope,"  said  Jos,  whose  pronunciation 
we  will  henceforth  leave  to  the  reader's 
imagination.  "  And  I  doubt  I've 
forgot  everything  I  used  to  know.  I 
took  my  Testament  one  day, — the  one 
you  give  me — and  I  could  read  God, 
and  a  word  here  and  there ;  but  I'd 
forgot  the  others,  and  'twouldn't  make 
no  sense.  And  there's  nobody  to  ask 
neither.  Polly,  she  just  knows  her 
letters,  and  Jim,  he  don't  know  them." 
Then  after  a  pause,  "They  let  you 
into  heaven,  don't  they,  without 
laming!" 

"  Why,  yes,  Jos,  of  course  they  do. 
They  don't  ask  only  if  you've  been  a 
good  lad  and  kept  the  Command- 
ments." 

"  I  larnt  <Aem,"  said  Jos,  "  when  I 
was  little,  all  but  the  Sabbath  day 
one,  and  I  don't  fare  to  understand 
that;  for  farmers  makes  us  work 
Sabbath   same  as  the  rest.      But  I 
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never  would  make  the  beastes  work 
Sundays,  if  I  was  master." 

Patty's  religious  instruction  evi- 
dently had  impressed  Jos,  for  later 
when  he  was  alone  with  her,  being  set 
on  his  homeward  way,  he  said  again, 
''What  do  the  Commandments  say 
chaps  ought  to  do,  Patty  f "  ' 

**  Why,  you  know,"  said  Patty ; 
''  not  drink  and  not  steal,  and  not  go 
along  with  bad  company,  and  not  say 
bad  words,  and  keep  the  Sabbath,  and 
go  to  church  regular." 

**  I  do  all  that,  except  the  Sabbath 
and  church,"  said  Jos  meekly. 

**Well,  you  do  all  you  can  do,  I 
believe.  Don't  you  worrit,  lad ;  the 
Lord  wouldn't  expect  you  to  keep  the 
Sabbath  and  go  to  church  when 
you've  got  to  work  for  your  master. 
You  be  a  good  boy,  and  you'll  get  to 
heaven  all  right,  church  or  no  church, 
and  larning  or  no  laming." 

Then,  as  they  had  got  past  the  out- 
skirts of  the  town,  she  kissed  him, — 
stooping  to  him  somewhat,  for  he  was 
shorter  than  she  was,  his  growth 
having  been  stunted  by  privation  and 
exposure  ;  and  then  he  plodded  home- 
ward to  the  Clarks'  hovel,  while  she 
returned  with  an  aching  heart  to  her 
comfortable  home. 

There  came  a  long  hard  frost  that 
winter,  and  all  the  labourers  at  Car- 
stead  were  out  of  work,  for  farmers 
did  not  think  of  paying  wages  when 
no  work  could  be  done.  The  starving 
families  filled  up  the  workhouse,  and 
reduced  the  guardians  to  out-relief, 
which  they  tried  to  pare  down  to  its 
lowest  practicable  limits  by  strict 
investigation  of  the  cases.  Among 
others,  the  Clarks  and  Jos  Parish 
applied  for  relief.  Mr.  Villiers  was 
on  the  Board  that  day,  and  when  Jos 
shambled  in,  looking  all  the  stupider 
and  stolider  for  his  shyness,  the  Vicar 
said,  **But  you've  got  a  sister  com- 
fortably married  at  Blackford.  Why 
does  not  she  help  you  V*  Jos  only 
stared  and  gaped  helplessly.  "Did 
you  tell  her  you  were  in  need  ] "  "  No, 
sir,"  said  Jos.  "Why  not  1"  "She's 
married,"  said  the  lad  at  last.     "  And 


won't  her  husband  let  her  help  you  ? " 
"I  don't  know,"  was  the  answer. 
"Well,"  said  the  Vicar,  **  I  knew 
your  father  and  respected  him.  Here's 
half-a-crown  for  you.  Go  over  to 
Blackford  to  see  your  sister ;  tell  her 
your  plight,  and  perhaps  she  can  keep 
you  tUl  you  find  work  there." 

Jos  took  the  half-crown  and  tramped 
obediently  to  Blackford  that  afternoon, 
eight  miles  of  snowy  road  with  a 
bitter  north  wind  blowing  in  his  face. 
His  previous  visit  had  made  him  feel 
shy  of  Patty's  home  and  Patty's  hus- 
band, and  an  innate  sense  of  self- 
respect,  such  as  he  could  never  have 
formulated  in  words,  gave  him  an 
instinct  against  begging  of  Mr. 
Moulsey.  But  asking  for  work  was 
another  thing,  and  it  was  always  good 
to  see  Patty.  Jos  did  not  say  this  to 
himself,  but  he  felt  it  dimly,  in  the 
way  an  intelligent  animal  anticipates 
pleasure. 

Patty  was  not  to  be  seen.  She  had 
a  baby  two  days  old,  and  her  husband's 
mother  was  guarding  her  like  a  dragon. 
Jos  was  received  not  very  warmly  by 
Mr.  Moulsey,  who  was  not  over  and 
above  pleased  at  the  notion  of  the 
loutish  country  lad  settling  in  Black- 
ford. However  when  he  heard  that 
Jos  had  been  ordered  by  the  guardians 
to  apply  for  help  to  his  sister,  he 
began  to  think  that  he  had  better  find 
something  for  the  boy  to  do,  and 
having  a  brother  who  was  a  joiner  in 
a  thriving  business  about  three  miles 
o£P,  he  arranged  with  him  to  take  Jos 
on  for  a  while,  and  see  if  he  could 
teach  him  anything. 

Alas,  poor  Jos  !  He  was  willing 
enough,  but  hopelessly  incapable  of 
anything  but  the  roughest  field-labour. 
His  clumsy  fingers  could  not  cut  a  bit 
of  wood  without  cutting  it  in  the 
wrong  direction,  or  else  cutting  them- 
selves. His  untrained  eyes  could  not 
see,  without  measuring,  a  ten-inch 
from  a  twelve-inch  plank.  He  could 
not  find  an  address  if  sent  on  an 
errand.  The  foreman  was  an  ill- 
tempered  man,  who  made  him  more 
stupid  than  he  would  have  been  by 
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swearing  at  him,  kicking  and  cuffing 
him.  Jos  had  been  neglected  for  much 
of  his  life,  but  he  had  never  been  ill- 
used  before.  He  'took  it  all  in  the 
spirit  of  a  long-suffering  donkey,  and 
Ins  eyes,  like  the  donkey's,  began  to 
look  puzzled  and  wistful.  Finally  he 
was  returned  upon  the  greengrocer's 
hands  as  an  utter  failure,  and  Patty 
cried,  which  hurt  him  more  than  all. 

MQulsey  got  him  a  place  next  as  a 
bricklayer's  labourer,  stipulating  how- 
ever that  he  must  keep  away  from  his 
sister's  house.  **  I'm  willing,"  said  the 
greengrocer,  **  to  help  you  all  I  can, 
Jos  Parish.  You  had  a  good  chance 
at  my  brother's,  and  if  you'd  got  on 
there,  and  learned  yourself  to  be  trim 
and  smart,  you  might  have  been  a 
credit  to  Patty  yet.  But  you've 
throwed  that  away,  and  now  you  must 
do  the  best  you  can." 

"  'Praps  I'd  better  go  home  to  Car- 
stead,  and  try  the  land  again,"  said 
poor  Jos. 

"No,  I  ain't  going  to  have  them 
guardians  putting  it  on  to  me,  and 
getting  it  most  like  spread  abroad  in 
the  paper  that  my  wife  's  sister  to  a 
pauper.  I  won't  have  Patty  disgraced 
like  that.  If  you  can't  keep  yourself  out 
of  the  House,  you  must  just  stop  here, 
and  let  me  see  that  you  get  something 
to  live  by.  But  I  ain't  going  to  have 
a  hodman  coming  in  here  familiar-like 
before  all  the  street.  If  you're  took 
bad,  so  as  you  can't  work,  send  me 
word  and  I'll  come  and  see  to  you ; 
but  keep  out  of  my  house,  and  don't 
put  it  about  that  my  wife  is  kin  to  you, 
or  I'll  do  no  more  for  you." 

Jos  went  out,  feeling  as  if  he  had 
been  kicked.  He  knew  quite  well 
that  Patty  had  no  hand  in  his  exile, 
and  did  not  dream  of  blaming  her.  A 
wife,  according  to  his  simple  belief, 
must  do  what  her  husband  bade.  He 
did  not  even  blame  Moulsey.  It  was 
not  Moulsey' 8  fault  if  Jos  were  help- 
less, stupid,  and  altogether  "  onfortu- 
nate."  Of  course  it  would  never  do 
for  Patty's  name  to  be  put  in  print  as 
sister  to  a  pauper;  Jos  understood 
that  would  disgrace  her  for  life.     One 


thing  was  clear  to  him,  that  if  he  went 
back  to  Carstead,  and  worked  on  the 
land  again,  nothing  must  ever  induce 
him  to  apply  for  relief,  for  Patty's 
sake. 

He  tried  the  hodman's  life,  but  he 
could  not  bear  it.  As  the  summer 
came  back  into  the  close  streets  and. 
unsavoury  lanes  of  the  country  town, 
he  began  to  pine  more  and  more  for 
the  cornfields,  the  hedges  and  the  trees, 
and  the  smell  of  the  sweet  earth. 
His  companions  too  were  low  and 
vicious ;  and  he  did  not  like  them,  for 
Jos,  stupid  as  he  might  be,  did  his 
very  best  to  keep  the  Commandments 
as  expounded  by  Patty.  One  day 
when  his  wages  were  paid  he  made  up 
his  mind  to  break  altogether  with  his 
uncongenial  life,  which  was  unbearable 
to  him  now  that  his  sister  was  shut 
out  of  it.  He  made  up  his  bundle, 
and  walked  back  to  Carstead,  finding 
a  strange  dumb  pleasure  in  the  sight 
of  the  familiar  trees  and  hedgerows, 
even  the  dirty  hovel  where  Jim  and 
Polly  Clark  abode.  Patty  took  the 
matter  into  her  own  hands,  and  came 
over  to  find  out  why  he  had  run  away, 
a  proceeding  which  had  greatly 
incensed  her  husband.  Jos  had  not 
much  to  say,  except  that  he  had 
"fared  to  want  to  get  home  again." 
He  had  no  power  of  presenting  his 
case  at  its  best,  even  to  Patty. 

"Well,  Jos,"  said  Patty,  "you've 
chose,  and  you  must  abide  by  it ;  but 
now  see  here.  If  you  fall  ill,  or  get 
out  of  work,  don't  you  go  to  the 
Board,  my  lad,  but  send  some  one 
private  to  me,  and  I'll  help  you. 
Moulsey,  he's  angry,  and  maybe  he 
wouldn't  let  you  have  anything  if  it 
come  to  his  ears ;  but  you  was  my 
baby  so  long,  I  could  never  shut  my 
heart  to  you,  and  I'll  make  shift  to 
send  you  help  without  wronging  of 
him,  if  you'll  let  me  know  private,  as 
I  said  before." 

"  I  won't  go  to  the  Board,"  said  Jos. 
"  I  don't  want  to  be  a  disgrace  to  you, 
Patty."     So  they  parted. 

Haytime  came,  and  harvest,  and 
Jos   got   work    as  one   of    the  extra 
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hands  who  were  always  required  then. 
But  the  summer  days  drew  in,  and  the 
autumn  work  was  over,  and  another 
hard  winter  set  in.  Again  the  House 
filled  rapidly,  and  this  time  the  Clarks, 
made  callous  to  the  workhouse  by  a 
long  spell  of  it,  were  among  the  earliest 
to  demand  relief.  They  left  Jos  in 
the  hovel  alone. 

Jos  might  be  stupid,  he  might  not 
understand  the  use  of  soap,  he  might 
be  a  failure  in  life,  but  he  proved  to 
be  capable  of  understanding  what  it 
was  to  "  swear  to  his  neighbour,  and 
disappoint  him  not,  though  it  were  to 
his  own  hindrance."  He  had  promised 
Patty  that  he  would  not  go  to  the 
Board,  and  he  did  not  go.  The  first 
day  after  the  Clarks  went  into  the 
House,  he  tramped  over  to  Blackford, 
picking  one  or  two  half  frozen  turnips 
out  of  the  roadside  fields  as  he  went 
along.  Watching  Moulsey  out  of  the 
way,  he  knocked  at  the  door.  Patty's 
little  nurse-girl  opened  it,  and  said 
that  her  mistress  had  gone  to  stay 
with  master's  sister,  who  had  got  a 
baby,  away  at  Farringfold.  Jos  asked 
where  Farringfold  was,  and  was  told 
that  it  was  a  long,  long  way  off ;  the 
girl  most  thought  it  was  in  the  shires, 
for  she  had  heard  say  Mr.  Baker  was  a 
shire-man.  Jos  saw  nothing  else  to 
do  but  to  tramp  home  again.  Patty 
was  as  far  away  from  him  in  the 
shires  as  if  she  had  been  in  the 
churchyard. 

He  dragged  himself  home  with 
some  difficulty,  trying  to  appease  his 
hunger  with  more  turnips ;  and  when 
he  got  in,  he  went  to  bed,  where  he 
shivered  all  night  in  the  fireless  room 
under  insufficient  covering,  too  hungry 
to  sleep.  In  the  morning  he  got  up, 
and  tried  to  get  warm  by  walking 
about  the  village,  and  one  or  two 
kindly  neighbours  gave  him  a  bit  of 
bread,  and  asked  when  he  was  going 
into  the  House.  Jos  accepted  the 
bread,  and  ate  it  like  a  famishing 
beast ;  but  he  gave  an  evasive  answer 
about  the  House.  He  knew  that  if 
he  gave  his  real  reason,  the  neighbours 
would  cry  shame  on  Patty  which  she 


did  not  deserve,  and  all  the  dumb 
loyalty  of  his  nature  turned  to 
shielding  Patty  from  blame. 

Want  and  hunger  were  efficient 
passports  to  the  charity  of  Carstead 
village  ;  and  for  about  a  week  Jos  got 
along  on  the  alms  of  his  neighbours* 
Application  was  made  for  his  needs  to 
the  vicarage ;  but  Jos  was  not  the 
only  person  in  need  that  hard  winter, 
and  the  application  only  brought  him 
a  hunch  of  bread  and  cheese  for  his 
present  necessity,  and  a  command  to 
go  and  ask  for  an  order  for  the  House 
as  soon  as  possible.  It  was  so  obvious 
that  a  young  man  who  had  no  work 
in  a  hard  winter  should  at  once  take 
refuge  in  the  House  that  the  neighbours 
held  out  their  hands  to  him  more  and 
more  grudgingly,  and  he  himself  felt 
that  it  needed  all  his  power  to  keep 
away  from  the  ugly  brick  building, 
where  there  would  be  food  and  fire 
for  the  exigent  needs  of  his  body. 
But  to  disgrace  Patty  !  It  was  some- 
thing not  far  short  of  heroism  that 
made  the  poor  starved  lad  shamble 
weakly  back  to  his  hovel,  and  renounce 
the  sustenance  that  he  might  have  had 
for  the  asking. 

One  morning  there  was  no  more 
question  of  action  for  him.  He  tried 
to  get  up,  but  fainted  and  fell  on  the 
floor.  How  long  he  lay  there  he  did 
not  know ;  but  when  he  came  to  him- 
self he  could  not  stand,  and  only  with 
great  difficulty  crept  back  upon  his 
miserable  pallet.  There  was  a  little 
water  in  the  kitchen,  for  Jos  had 
taken  to  be  perpetually  thirsty  of 
late,  even  at  night,  and  the  water 
seemed  somehow  to  allay  the  gnawing 
at  his  stomach.  He  lay  there,  only 
half  conscious,  in  the  doze  of  fever, 
for  privation  had  produced  pneumonia. 
The  unwonted  circulation  of  his  blood, 
caused  by  the  fever  that  was  slowly 
burning  out  his  poor  weak  life,  brought 
images  to  his  brain  of  the  days  long 
past,  when  he  was  a  little  lad  with  a 
tender  mother  and  a  kind  father,  and 
used  to  go  to  school  and  be  praised 
and  petted  there.  It  seemed  to  him 
that   his   mother  was    there,    sitting 
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near    his    bed,    only  not    quite    near 
enough  to  take  him  into  her  lap  as  he 
wanted  her  to  do ;  and  he  had  so  many 
things  to  tell  her,  but  his  mouth  was 
too  dry  to  speak,  and  the  water  in  the 
pitcher  was  all  gone.      Still,   he   did 
not  want  to  eat  now.     No  one  came 
near  him  all  that  day  ;  and  all  night 
he  lay  in  the  cold  and  darkness,  strug- 
gling for  breath,  but  unconscious  for 
the  most  part  of  his  own  suffering. 
In   the    morning    he    was    conscious 
again  for  a  little  while.     He  saw  the 
grimy  walls,  the  fireless  grate  full  of 
the  cinders  of  the  last  fire,  and  the 
beams  of  the  winter   sun   struggling 
through  the  frosted  window ;  and  he 
felt  a  new  strange  sensation  which  he 
had  never  known  before,  and  guessed 
that  it  meant  death.     If  only  he  could 
tell  some  one  that  he  was  dying !  He 
tried  to  rise,  and  half  lifted  himself 
up ;  but  the  deadly  f aintness  came  on 
again,  and  he  fell  back  unconscious. 

The  neighbours  took  it  for  granted, 
when  they  did  not  see  him,  that  he 
had  taken  the  obvious  course  of  going 
to  the  House,  as  they  had  always  coun- 
selled him  to  do.  But  the  second  day 
Mrs.  Page,  a  kindly  gossip  who  lived 
near  him,  happening  to  go  to  the 
relieving-officer  on  business,  remarked 
that  she  supposed  Jos  Parish  had 
been  driven  to  the  House  at  last.  The 
relieving-officer  said  he  had  seen  no- 
thing of  him;  and  they  agreed  that 
he  must  have  gone  off  to  his  sister  at 
Blackford.  But  a  misgiving  entered 
Mrs.  Page's  mind  as  she  passed  the 
hovel,  and  opening  the  door  she  looked 
in.  There  was  the  empty,  fireless 
room,  and  there  on  the  pallet  lay  the 
dying  boy.  The  hunger  and  cold  were 
all  matters  of  the  past  now. 

Then  there  was  an  outcry  of  pas- 
sionate pity,  and  neighbours  brought 
of  their  scanty  store  of  coals  and  food, 
and  tried  to  bring  life  back  to  the 
wasted  body.  But  it  was  too  late. 
All  they  could  do  was  to  produce  a 
temporary    flicker    before    the    flame 


expired  ;  and  so  it  came  to  pass  that 
he  was  still  living  and  conscious,  when 
Patty's  hot  tears  fell  on  his  face. 

"  Jos,  Jos,  my  little  lad !  I  never 
thought  of  this  I  Why  didn't  you 
come  and  let  me  know  how  it  was 
with  you  ? " 

**  I  come  over,"  said  the  hoarse 
gasping  whisper,  "  but  they  said — you 
was  gone — to  the  shires." 

"  I  was  only  gone  two  days  to  stand 
godmother  to  their  baby,  and  it  was 
no  more  the  shires  than  this.  It's 
but  eight  miles  the  other  side  of 
Blackford.  Then  why  didn't  you  go 
to  the  House?" 

"You  said  'twould  disgrace  you," 
said  Jos  feebly.  "  You've  been  a  good 
sister  to  me,  Patty,  and  I  didn't  want 
to  be  cast  up  to  you.  Don't  cry, 
Patty.    It  don't  make  no  matter  now." 

But  Patty  went  on  crying ;  and  it 
was  Mrs.  Page  who  bent  over  the 
pallet  to  say,  "  Tell  us,  my  lad,  is  your 
soul  at  peace,  and  are  you  ready  for 
the  Lord  to  take  ye  to  Him  1 " 

Jos  looked  up  with  confused  glazing 
eyes.  "  I  don't  mind,"  he  said  slowly ; 
"  I  can't  say  nay  to  Him  if  He  bids 
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"But  give  us  a  word  to  show  how 
ye  feel,  for  a  comfort  to  your  sister 
here." 

"  I  don't  feel  nohow,"  said  Jos. 
Then  he  dozed  away,  and  when  he 
opened  his  eyes  again,  the  end  was 
nearly  come.  He  did  not  know  Patty 
or  any  one  ;  his  vague  intelligence  had 
receded  into  the  division  of  his  brain 
which  dealt  with  childish  ideas  and 
feelings,  and  he  said,  "  Mother  I " 

"  Mother  ain't  here,  dear  lad,"  said 
Patty  ;  but  he  did  not  hear. 

"Mother,  I  know  a  new  text. 
Suffer  little  children " 

Those  were  the  last  words  he  spoke, 
and  the  childlike  soul  was  suffered  to 
enter  the  Presence  where  all  confu- 
sions are  reduced  to  order. 

M.  Bramston. 
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A  GREAT  Frenchman  has  told  us 
what  a  fascination  there  was  for  him 
in  the  title  of  an  Italian  book, 
Opinion^  Queen  of  the  World,  A 
mighty  queen  she  is,  for  her  sway  is 
almost  universal;  yet  was  ever 
another  princess  so  fickle?  A 
century  ago  she  told  the  world  it  was 
her  pride  to  be  the  mistress  of  Jean 
Jacques  Bousseau.  Who  will  tell  us 
how  many  lovers  she  has  since 
favoured?  And  so  many  of*  them 
have  been  far  less  worthy !  Yet 
Bousseau's  life  was  not  blameless. 
He  has  indeed  been  accused  of  nearly 
every  vice  of  character;  and,  once 
the  glory  of  France,  he  is  to-day  only 
a  pathetic  figure  among  the  broken 
idols  of  our  race. 

Jean  Jacques  and  his  works  occupy 
more  than  eighty  pages  in  the  cata- 
logue of  the  library  in  the  British 
Museum;  surely,  then,  enough  has  now 
been  said  about  him.  Yet  it  is  well  to 
revise  our  literary  judgments  from 
time  to  time ;  moreover,  a  man  of 
genius  is  so  rare  and  so  interesting, 
that  we  can  hardly  say  too  much 
about  him,  provided  we  can  say  it  in 
the  right  way.  Nor  can  we  forget  that 
Bousseau  was  one  of  the  greatest 
powers  in  literature  of  the  last 
hundred  and  fifty  years. 

A  well-informed  little  book  on 
Bousseau,  by  M.  Arthur  Chuquet, 
was  added  some  time  ago  to  the  series 
of  French  Great  Writers ;  and  it 
tempted  us  to  trace  in  the  Revue  des 
Deux  Mondes  and  elsewhere  the 
history  of  French  opinion  concerning 
Bousseau.  The  articles  of  George 
Sand,  Sainte-Beuve  and  others  are  for 
the  most  part  eulogistic  of  Bousseau's 
literary  genius.  But  a  later  critic, 
M.  Ferdinand  Bruneti^re,  has  struck 
a  different  note ;  not  only  does  M. 
Ferdinand  Bruneti^re  seem  to  regard 


Bousseau  as  a  broken  idol,  but  as  one 
that  should  straightway  be  burnt. 
The  opinions  of  so  accomplished  a 
critic  command  respect,  and  we  must 
come  back  to  M.  Brunetiere. 

In  a  discourse  at  the  inauguration 
of  a  statue  to  Bousseau  in  1889  M. 
Jules  Simon  observed  :  "Of  Bousseau 
it  has  been  said  that  he  formed  a  new 
social  system,  and  a  new  order  of 
men."  This  was  the  general  opinion 
at  the  beginning  of  the  century  ;  and 
Napoleon  expressed  not  merely  his 
own  thought,  but  the  thought  of 
France,  when  he  said,  "There  would 
not  have  been  a  Bevolution  without 
Bousseau."  Even  if  this  be  called  an 
extreme  view,  the  man's  far-reaching 
influence  is  unquestionable.  No 
doubt  Napoleon,  if  he  were  alive  to- 
day, would  admit  that  Bousseau, 
judged  by  our  present  standards,  was 
only  a  moderate  Badical  in  spite  of 
all  his  wild  paradoxes.  Our  con- 
temporaries freely  describe  themselves 
in  a  manner  that  would  have  startled 
Yoltaire  or  Bousseau.  A  much- 
advertised  Norwegian  playwright, 
for  instance,  has  recently  told  us 
through  a  newspaper  that,  he  is  "  an 
anarchist  and  individualist."  If  a 
third  term  be  required  to  complete 
the  category,  it  was  not  for  him  to 
supply  it.  The  great  writers  of  the 
eighteenth  century  said  many  foolish 
things,  but  they  never  went  the 
length  of  describing  themselves  in 
this  unseemly  way.  But  as  an 
example  of  the  admiration  which 
Bousseau  excited  among  his  contem- 
poraries, take  the  following  portion  of 
an  epitaph  :  "  Weep,  passer-by ;  here 
lies  the  man  in  whom  were  united  all 
the  qualities  that  were  most  esteemed 
by  ancient  Greece  and  Bome, — the 
severity  of  Cato  with  the  eloquence  of 
Demosthenes,    Plato's     sublimity    of 
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soul  with  the  pride  of  Diogenes." 
The  writer  of  epitaphs  is  privileged 
to  give  himself  away.  Kousseau  had 
none  of  the  stoic's  severity,  which  was 
rooted  in  self-discipline  and  self- 
control;  nor  had  he  much  of  Plato's 
sublimity  of  soul.  The  eloquence  of 
Demosthenes  he  had,  and  something 
of  the  pride  of  Diogenes.  The 
philosopher  of  the  barrel  was  not  a 
man  of  mean  powers,  but  he  was 
none  the  better  for  copying  so  closely 
the  habits  and  manners  proper  to  the 
kennel.  In  this  respect  Jean  Jacques 
occasionally  imitated  Diogenes,  though 
he  was  otherwise  free  from  the  bitter 
humours  of  the  cynic. 

But  for  the  moment  let  us  put 
aside  the  question  of  public  opinion 
respecting  Bousseau,  and  try  to  see 
the  man  himself. 

Jean  Jacques  was  born  at  Geneva 
on  the  28th  of  June,  1712.  His 
father  was  a  weak  man  who  loved  fine 
phrases,  and  from  him,  no  doubt,  the 
son  inherited  his  fondness  for  melo- 
dramatic effect.  His  mother  died  in 
giving  life  to  the  child.  Born  in  the 
city  of  Calvin,  he  had  by  nature 
something  of  the  Oalvinist's  intensity, 
but  none  of  his  feeling  for  right 
conduct.  His  surroundings  were 
plebeian ;  his  meagre  education  was 
irregular,  and  suited  to  the  son  of  a 
"  man  of  sentiment."  Let  it  count 
as  a,  virtue  that  in  his  boyhood  he 
loved  Plutarch. 

He  was  apprenticed  at  thirteen  to 
a  notary,  but  was  soon  declared  to  be 
incapable.  Other  callings  were  tried 
with  little  better  result.  The  young 
Kousseau  was  not  industrious ;  he  was 
a  dreamer,  acutely  sensitive,  easily 
led,  and  without  any  true  strength  or 
elevation  of  character.  Later  in  life 
his  keen,  overstrained  sensibility 
marked  him  ofiE  from  other  men ;  but 
in  his  youth  this  sensibility  can  have 
seemed  nothing  but  a  fatal  weakness. 
His  father  had  left  Geneva,  in 
circumstances  not  entirely  creditable 
to  him,  when  his  son  was  only  ten 
years  old ;    and  the    boy   was    then 


taken  in  charge  by  one  relative  after 
another,  until  at  sixteen  he  in  his 
turn  ran  away  from  Geneva,  and 
began  that  vagrant,  aimless  life  which 
was  to  last  so  many  years.  He  has 
described  this  early  life  fully  (in 
a  great  number  of  instances  too  fully) 
in  the  Confessions,  In  that  singular 
autobiography  he  is  guilty  of  all 
sorts  of  exaggeration,  but  notwith- 
standing this,  he  has  given  a  truer 
picture  of  himself  than  any  one  else 
has   given  of  him. 

At  Turin  in  1728  he  became  a 
convert  to  the  Church  of  Rome  with- 
out any  seriousness  of  purpose,  which 
made  it  easy  for  him  in  the  course  of 
years  (when  convenience  pointed  that 
way)  to  change  his  religion  a  second 
time.  After  the  first  change,  he  al- 
ternated between  the  parts  of  lackey 
and  vagabond  until  in  1731  he  went  to 
Annecy,  to  the«  house  of  Mme.  de 
Warens.  They  were  already  known  to 
each  other,  for  she  had  acted  as 
spiritual  directress  to  the  youth 
prior  to  the  affair  at  Turin.  He  lived 
in  her  house  many  years,  and  all' 
through  life  kept  a  warm  affection  ior 
her.  Itwas  a  strange  household!  Mme. 
de  Warens  was  not  without  charm  or 
intelligenee,  but  she  had  no  principles 
and  no  delicacy.  Jean  Jacques  was 
kept  at  her  expense ;  and  after  a 
time  he  had  the  footing  of  a  lover. 
Other  needy  adventurers  who  lived 
upon  this  frail,  good-natured  woman, 
had  the  same  footing.  It  is  a  vulgar 
drama,  in  which  the  actors  strain 
overmuch  one's  spirit  of  indulgence 
too  far ;  they  were  a  rascally  crew. 

The  house  of  Mme.  de  Warens, 
first  at  Annecy,  then  at  Les 
Charmettes,  may  be  described  as 
Kousseau's  home  for  about  nine  years. 
There  was  a  break  now  and  then,  but 
the  youth  was  glad  to  be  back  again, 
for  he  had  known  hunger  away  from 
this  singular  home.  He  had  no 
duties,  though  he  sometimes  amused 
himself,  and  helped  to  keep  the  world 
going,  by  sorting  plants  or  watering 
the  garden ;  for  the  rest,  he  read  with 
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little  system,  and  played  with  the 
subject  of  music.  The  life  of  the 
galley-slave  would  have  been  better ! 
Let  us,  however,  be  just,  and  state  that 
during  the  last  year  of  his  life  at  Les 
Charmettes  he  studied  seriously,  and 
thought  deeply  about  many  things ; 
also  he  shook  off  his  old  light-hearted- 
ness,  and  yielded  somewhat  to  a  spirit 
of  brooding,  which  in  later  years 
easily  developed  into  a  whining 
misanthropy. 

In  1741,  when  he  was  in  his  twenty- 
eighth  year,  he  went  to  Paris,  and  the 
Swiss  vagabond  must  henceforth  be 
reckoned  a  Frenchman.  As  this  is 
his  &:st  important  appearance  in  the 
great  world,  we  may  here  fitly 
glance  at  the  man  apart  from  his 
surroundings. 

He  was  not  uncomely,  for  he  had 
good   features   and    brilliant   eyes,   a 
face  full  of  intelligenqe  and  sensibility. 
In   the   engraving   of   the  pastel   by 
Latour,  prefixed  to  M.  Chuquet's  book, 
there  is  a  great  want  of    refinement 
about  the  lower  part  of  the  face,  but 
this  may  be  in  some  degree  the  fault 
of     the    engraver ;     it     is     not     so 
pronounced  in   any   other   engraving 
we  have  seen  of  that  portrait.     To  a 
man  like  Rousseau,  who  was  always 
pining  for  the  love  of  women,  a  good 
presence  was  not  a  drawback ;  but  in 
other  respects  the  poor  fellow  was  ill- 
equipped  for  the  warfare  of  life.     He 
was  twenty-eight  years  old  and  with- 
out a  calling,  without  money  also,  or 
powerful  friends.     A  brave  man  would 
find    here    nothing    insuperable,   but 
Rousseau  was  not  brave.     Picture  the 
man,  and  say  whether  courage  usually 
goes  with  such  qualities  :  a  sensibility 
so  keen  that  in  poet  or  artist  you  look 
in   vain   for  the    like ;    an    intellect 
certainly  acute,   but    untrained   and 
incapable  of  continuous  thought;  an 
imagination  powerful  but  disordered, 
and  seeming  with  the  intellect  to  work 
only  at  the  call  of  passion, — what  we 
may  call  a  sensual  intellect,  a  sensual 
imagination ;  an  almost  total  lack  of 
will,  a  morbid  self-consciousness,  and 


an  enormous  vanity ;  without  tact, 
awkward,  ingenuous,  provincial ; — 
what  an  outfit  for  a  man  at  the  start 
of  life  !  If  he  had  been  wicked,  there 
is  always  the  possibility  of  repentance ; 
but  Rousseau  was  a  weak  man,  not 
strictly  a  bad  one.  Add  to  what  has 
just  been  said  a  still  worse  weakness ; 
an  order  of  thought  cankered  at  the 
source,  introspective,  making  healthy 
activity  impossible,  and  fatal  to  true 
nobleness  of  character.  Who  would 
venture  to  predict  that  any  in- 
tellectual or  moral  order  could  be 
evolved  out  of  elements  such  as 
these  1 

He  is  the  spiritual  father  of  the 
Hamlet,  the  Master  of  Raven swood,  of 
our  century, — that  type  of  mind  which 
in  the  character  of  Rene  has  been 
fixed  by  the  genius  of  Chateaubriand. 
Here  we  have  Hamlet  with  a  compli- 
cated form  of  mental  disease  ;  we  shall 
not  explain  it  by  saying  the  will-power 
is  weak,  and  the  thinking  power  in 
excess.  Rene,  like  the  others,  is  in 
the  grip  of  fate,  but  he  has  a  blight 
more  deadly  than  theirs;  and  worst 
of  all  the  wretch  is  full  of  self-pity ! 
This  frame  of  mind  has  given  itself 
various  names  since  Rousseau's  day, 
and  it  is  still  among  us,  with  a  new 
and  foolish  name.  It  was  Rene-ism 
many  years  ago ;  it  is  Jin-ds-sUcle-isiri 
now.  What  is  it  but  the  soul's 
Augean  stable?  If  the  gods  would 
send  us  a  spiritual  Hercules  to  clear 
it,  we  would  thank  them  night  and 
day. 

Rousseau,  father  of  this  sickly 
family,  regards  himself  as  the  stricken 
darling  of  fate ;  not  once  will  he  see 
that  destiny  is  to  be  won  over  by  the 
strong  man,  and  made  into  a  pleasant 
yoke-fellow.  The  inner  peace  and 
breadth  and  serenity  of  the  great 
spirits  will  never  be  his  ;  in  lieu  of 
this  he  will  (after  death)  help  to 
**  make  history "  in  a  very  tragical 
manner. 

In  Paris  he  rented  a  garret  and 
tried  to  live  by  teaching  music,  in  the 
meantime  struggling  hard  to  earn  a 
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reputation  as  a  man  of  original  musical 
genius.  He  was  at  Venice  for  a 
while  as  secretary  to  the  French 
ambassador  there  ;  and  soon  after  his 
return  to  Paris  he  took  Theresa  Le 
Yasseur  for  a  mistress.  She,  not 
liking  to  come  empty-handed,  brought 
her  family  to  live  upon  the  foolish 
Jean  Jacques.  We  cannot  write  the 
name  Le  Yasseur  without  thinking  of 
a  word  that  was  used  much  too  often, 
and  sometimes  cruelly,  by  the  ruling 
class  a  century  ago — canaiUe ;  what 
other  word  would  so  justly  describe 
themi 

It  was  not  until  1750  that  he 
became  famous  by  the  publication  of 
his  Discourse  on  Arts  omd  Sciences, 
His  earlier  performances,  whether 
musical  or  literary,  had  not  been  of 
much  importance ;  and  he  had  earned 
bread  for  himself,  Theresa,  and  other 
Le  Yasseurs,  by  acting  as  secretary  to 
M.  Franceuil,  and  by  teaching  or 
copying  music.  It  was  about  this 
time  he  first  gave  himself  the  airs  of  a 
misanthrope,  forced,  he  thought,  to  do 
so  as  a  logical  consequence  of  his 
churlish  attitude  towards  society,  set 
forth  in  the  Discourse  aforesaid.  But 
he  continued  to  seek  fame  both  as  a 
musician  and  a  writer  of  prose.  His 
Village  Sorcerer  in  1753  added  to  his 
reputation,  and  brought  him  money ; 
it  would  have  secured  him  a  pension, 
if  he  had  not  taken  fright  at  the 
thought  of  an  interview  with  the 
King.  In  addition  to  his  performance 
in  music,  he  wrote  some  articles  for 
the  Encydopcedia ;  and  in  1754  he 
published  his  first  well-written  work, 
the  Discourse  on  Inequality, 

In  April,  1756,  through  the  kindness 
of  Mme.  d'Epinay,  he  took  possession 
of  the  Hermitage,  near  the  woods  of 
Montmorency,  where  he  lived  about 
two  years.  This  period  was  chiefiy 
remarkable  for  his  violent  and  unre- 
quited passion  for  Mme.  d'Houdetot,  a 
relative  of  his  protectress,  who  had 
already  a  lover  in  St.  Lambert.  Bous- 
seau  has  told  us  that  he  had  no  regard 
for  the  women  of  his  own  class, — he 
sighed  for  ladies  " ;  yet  he  was  never 
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the  lover  of  a  woman  of  quality. 
Shall  it  be  said  that  all  is  contradiction 
in  the  life  of  this  man  %  He  pined  to 
be  the  lover  of  a  countess  ;  yet  within 
his  circle  of  conquest  you  see  only — 
Theresa  Le  Yasseur  1 

The  sojourn  at  the  Hermitage  came 
to  an  end  with  much  bitterness  of 
feeling  on  the  part  of  both  Mme. 
d'Epinay  and  Jean  Jacques.  He  was 
suspicious,  exacting,  ungrateful : — 
What  can  you  do  with  a  self -torturer  ? 
This  was  at  the  end  of  1757  ;  he  then 
went  to  live  at  Montmorency,  and 
during  the  first  weeks  of  his  residence 
there  he  wrote  the  Letter  to  M, 
d'Alembert,  It  is  a  condemnation  of 
the  theatre,  admirably  written, 
partial,  austere.  Bousseau  himself 
was  a  disappointed  playwright,  do  you 
say  1  Yes,  but  this  letter  is  more 
than  a  veiled  expression  of  disap- 
pointment ;  the  half -developed  side  of 
Rousseau,  the  Hebrew  in  him,  here 
finds  a  voice. 

At  Montmorency  he  gained  the 
friendship  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess 
of  Luxembourg,  and  he  soon  became 
their  guest.  It  is  astonishing  that 
this  underbred  man  of  genius  should 
have  received  such  kindness  from  the 
proud  aristocracy  of  that  period. 
From  this  place  he  sent  to  the  press 
that  strange,  fascinating,  unwholesome 
book,  The  New  HUoise^  soon  followed 
by  The  Social  Contract  and  by  JSmile, 
TJie  New  Heloise  was  one  of  the 
greatest  literary  successes  of  the  age, 
and  gave  Jean  Jacques  a  place  beside 
the  envied  Yoltaire. 

Now  came  the  foolish  quarrel  with 
Yoltaire.  The  poem  on  the  earth- 
quake at  Lisbon  had  filled  Kousseau 
with  indignation,  and  he  wrote  to 
defend  Providence  against  the  attacks 
of  the  sceptical  Yoltaire.  Whatever 
we*  may  feel  as  to  the  literary  merit 
of  that  poem,  it  is  impossible  to  forget 
that  the  subject  is  not  poetical. 
Moreover,  the  man  who  has  accepted 
in  the  clearness  of  day  a  theory  of  the 
universe  that  gives  him  a  living  faith, 
and  sustains  him  in  the  conflicts  of 
life,  will  not  be  for  ever  distressed  by 
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an  earthquake ;  and  if  nothing  less 
will  move  him  to  deal  with  the  question 
of  moral  evil,  that  terrihle  problem  will 
not  occupy  him  long.  The  deep  thinker 
does  not  wait  for  an  earthquake. 
Yoltaire  had  too  keen  an  interest  in 
literature  and  stock-jobbing  to  suffer 
long  from  any  of  the  worst  forms  of 
despair  ]  while  Rousseau's  apology  for 
Providence  is  frenzied  in  tone  and 
greatly  below  its  theme.  Jean  Jacques 
ended  a  second  letter  to  Voltaire  with 
an  over-emphasised  passage  not  free 
from  insolence ;  and  henceforth  the  two 
men,  rivals  already  in  literature,  were 
rivals  also  in  the  art  of  abuse.  Yol- 
taire in  one  letter  calls  Kousseau  '^  a 
lackey  of  Diogenes,"  "  an  utter  fool," 
'^  a  ferocious  wild  beast  that  should  be 
seen  only  through  the  bars  of  a  cage, 
and  touched  only  with  a  pole."  Such 
are  the  amenities  of  literature  ! 

Yoltaire  was  ill  when  Bousseau's 
letter  reached  him,  and  he  sent  only  a 
note  to  acknowledge  it,  promising  to 
reply  later  on.  "Since  that  time," 
says  Jean  Jacques  in  the  Confessions, 
"  Yoltaire  has  published  the  answer 
he  promised  me,  which  I  did  not 
receive.  This  is  the  story  Candide,  of 
which  I  am  unable  to  speak,  as  I  have 
not  read  it."  He  thus  missed  reading 
the  wittiest  of  books,  if  his  statement 
be  correct,  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  it.  He  has  himself  told  us 
(what  certainly  was  true)  that  he  was 
indifferent  to  ridicule,  but  could  not 
endure  scorn.  It  has  been  said  that 
Kousseau  had  no  sufficient  ground  for 
believing  his  letter  to  Yoltaire  on  the 
earthquake  gave  birth  to  Candide. 
Mr.  John  Morley,  in  his  able  work  on 
Eousseau,  expresses  this  opinion.  We 
do'  not  share  it ;  indeed  we  are  con- 
vinced that  Pangloss  is  Bousseau  ;  the 
date  of  the  publication  of  Candide 
alone  would  justify  this  view,  if  other 
circumstances  did  not  favour  it.  The 
character  of  Pangloss  is  plainly  sug- 
gested in  Rousseau's  letter  of  1757. 
If  this  did  not  give  Yoltaire  the  idea, 
where  else  did  he  get  it?  Yoltaire 
did  not  write  satires  that  had  no 
special  application. 


JSmile  was  published  in  May,  1762, 
and  within  a  month  it  was  publicly 
burnt,  and  the  author  was  to  have 
been  arrested.  Fortunately  through 
the  assistance  of  his  friends  he  was 
able  to  leave  Montmorency,  and  take 
refuge  at  Yverdun  in  Switzerland. 
The  orthodox  Swiss,  however,  who 
found  a  home  for  Yoltaire,  would  not 
give  a  home  to  their  countryman  who 
had  written  Emile,  He  therefore  went 
to  Motiers,  a  short  distance  from  Yver- 
dun, which  brought  him  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  Prussia.  The  letter  in 
which  he  announced  this  to  Frederick 
is  eminently  characteristic  of  Rous- 
seau; it  is  not  a  courtier's  letter,  yet  few 
courtiers  could  have  flattered  so  adroitly. 
"  Much  evil  have  I  spoken  of  you  ;  I 
may  yet  speak  more.  In  spite  of  this, 
— driven  from  France  and  Geneva,  and 
from  the  Canton  of  Berne — I  come  for 
shelter  to  your  states.  Was  I  wrong 
in  not  doing  this  at  first  %  It  may  be  ; 
you  are  not  unworthy  of  the  eulogy. 
Sire,  I  deserve  no  favour  at  your 
hands,  and  I  seek  none ;  but  it  seems 
right  to  tell  your  Majesty  that  I  am 
in  your  power,  and  by  my  own  act. 
Do  with  me  as  shall  seem  good  to  your 
Majesty." 

At  Motiers  he  had  the  good  fortune 
to  win  the  friendship  of  George  Keith, 
Earl  Marischal  of  Scotland  ;  and  it  is 
to  Rousseau's  credit  that  he  always 
remembered  with  gratitude  the  kind- 
ness he  received  from  this  generous 
man.  At  this  place  he  wrote  his  Letter 
to  the  Archbishop  of  Fa/ris,  in  reply  to 
the  condemnation  of  Emile  which  that 
ecclesiastic  had  published.  The  arch- 
bishop was  within  his  rights  in  con- 
demning the  pamphlet;  but  he  was 
not  wise  in  matching  himself  against 
such  an  antagonist.  At  Motiers,  where 
he  assumed  the  Armenian  dress,  Rous- 
seau lived  for  a  little  more  than  three 
years,  and  he  would  have  remained 
there  longer  if  the  populace  had  not 
risen  against  him.  It  was  not  a  noble 
concern  for  piety  that  led  the  mob  to 
persecute  Rousseau ;  mobs  are  not 
usually  swayed  by  motives  of  that 
kind.      Rousseau  was   unpopular   be- 
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cause  he  had  in  his  Letters  from  the 
Mountains  spoken  disrespectfully  of 
the  Swiss  ;  Voltaire  maliciously  helped 
to  brew  the  tempest,  and  the  clergy 
did  the  rest.- 

Jean  Jacques  left  Motiers  in  terror, 
and  went  to  the  Isle  of  St.  Peter  in 
the  Lake  of  Bienne.  Here  he  lived 
less  than  two  months,  the  happiness 
of  which  he  has  described  in  a  noble 
piece  of  prose,  and  then  the  powers  at 
Berne  commanded  him  to  quit  their 
territory.  The  poor  hunted  man  in  his 
despair  begged  them  to  give  him  for  the 
rest  of  his  life  the  shelter  of  a  prison  ! 
A  few  months  later,  at  the  invitation 
of  Hume,  he  came  to  London.  The 
sixteen  months  of  his  stay  in  England 
(first  in  London,  then  at  Wootton  in 
Derbyshire)  were  not  happy.  He  dis- 
liked our  climate,  which  in  itself  is  not 
an  evidence  of  eccentricity ;  he  was 
wildly  suspicious,  and  sometimes  half- 
insane.  In  writing  at  Wootton  the 
first  part  of  his  ConfessionSy  he  no 
doubt  found  pleasure,  for  he  loved  to 
dwell  upon  the  memories  of  his  youth ; 
and  he  hoped  (foolish  man  ! )  that  this 
book  would  put  him  right  with  the 
world.  At  length  came  the  quarrel 
with  Hume,  and  literary  Europe  was 
filled  with  the  reports  of  it.  Rous- 
seau was  half  mad,  and  Hume  (like 
his  century)  had  no  magnanimity. 
Full  of  imaginary  wrongs,  looking 
upon  all  men  as  his  enemies,  Jean 
Jacques  took  flight  back  to  France. 

Henceforth  he  wrote  nothing  of 
moment,  except  the  second  part  of 
Tlie  CoTifessionSf  and  The  Musings  of 
a  Lonely  RamhUr,  which  is  really  a 
third  part,  for  it  is  purely  autobio- 
graphical. His  Dialogues  are  import- 
ant only  as  a  proof  that  he  sometimes 
lost  all  mental  balance. 

The  rest  of  his  life  has  been  de- 
scribed as  full  of  gloom,  but  it  was  so 
only  in  part.  He  had  perhaps  as  much 
intermittent  happiness  as  at  earlier 
periods  of  his  life,  but  his  sensibility 
became  more  acute  as  physical  power 
declined ;  he  was  sometimes  insane, — 
no  other  word  will  describe  his  con- 
dition.     What  need   to  dwell   upon 


these  last  years  ?  It  is  not  the  spec- 
tacle of  a  great  spirit  that  fights  to  the 
end,  and  makes  death  almost  winning. 
He  is  stricken,  and  you  see  it  all  too 
plainly.  His  death  took  place  on  the 
2nd  of  July,  1778  j  whether  it  was 
natural  or  self-sought,  is  not  and  can- 
not be  known. 

The  words  of  Frederick  the  Great, 
with  which  M.  Chuquet  closes  his  book, 
give  us  the  attitude  towards  Bousseau 
which  we  think  should  be  that  of  all 
men  of  right  feeling.  "  You  ask  me 
what  I  think  of  Rousseau,"  wrote 
Frederick  to  Voltaire.  "We  must 
pity  the  unfortunate ;  it  is  only  per- 
verse souls  that  judge  them  harshly." 
This,  however,  is  not  the  general  feel- 
ing. In  reading  many  criticisms  upon 
Jean  Jacques  we  have  concluded  that 
he  is  to  many  persons  a  monster  such 
as  is  sketched  by  Macaulay  in  that 
study  in  black  and  red  which  he  offered 
as  a  portrait  of  Barr^re.  Perhaps  it 
is  difficult  to  avoid  strong  feeling  in 
presence  of  Rousseau  ;  yet  after  all  he 
was  a  man,  and  his  failings  are  human, 
not  Satanic.  The  principal  charges 
against  him  are  that  he  sent  his  ille- 
gitimate children  to  the  hospital  for 
foundlings,  and  that  he  confessed  all 
his  sins  with  a  proud  and  detestable 
frankness,  regarding  this  as  a  sufficient 
expiation.  It  is  very  unclean;  yet 
some  of  us  meet  men  in  society  who 
have  not  even  taken  this  trouble  with 
their  illegitimate  children,  and  it  has 
never  been  observed  that  we  shudder 
in  their  presence.  The  truth  is,  Rous- 
seau did  what  millions  of  ordinary  men 
are  doing  every  day;  though  he  sinned 
and  suffered  fitfully  from  remorse,  he 
did  not  repent.  Now  repentance  (as 
an  English  writer  has  nobly  said)  is 
"  the  most  divine  of  all  the  acts  of 
man " ;  yet  how  rare  it  is,  how  in- 
finitely difficult !  Let  us  take  a  single 
illustration  of  what  has  just  been  said 
about  the  general  sentiment  of  dislike 
for  Rousseau.  Not  long  ago  in  an 
Euglish  paper  we  read  these  words, 
"  By  his  side  Voltaire  is  an  angel  of 
light."  Our  admiration  for  Voltaire's 
literary  faculty  is  by  no  means  luke- 
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warm,  but  we  see  little  of  the  angel  in 
that  writer  of  a  hundred  volumes. 
Rousseau,  with  all  his  errors,  had  in 
him  more  than  Voltaire  of  the  material 
out  of  which  saints  are  made.  He  had 
reverence ;  who  will  say  as  much  for 
Voltaire  ? 

We  have  already  sketched  Rous- 
seau's character ;  what  he  was  at 
twenty-eight,  when  he  came  to  seek 
fame  in  Paris,  he  remained  to  the 
last.  His  wider  experience  and  in- 
tellectual pursuits  did  not  alter  his 
frame  of  mind,  for  he  was  to  the  end 
the  creature  of  a  disordered  imagina- 
tion and  a  morbid  sensibility.  The 
lives  of  wise  men  are  directed  either 
by  general  elevation  of  character  or 
by  sheer  strength  of  will  ;  with 
Rousseau  sensibility  had  to  answer 
for  the  one  or  the  other,  and  no 
gift  of  the  seer  is  needed  in  such 
a  case  to  foretell  the  result.  rHe 
had  chosen  for  his  motto  the  three 
Latin  words  which  proclaim  that  it  is 
well  ^**to  give  up  one's  life  to  the 
truth.''  It  is  singular  that  M.  Renan, 
one  of  the  greatest  of  Rousseau's 
literary  sons,  had  for  a  motto,  "I 
have  sought  the  truth."  Rousseau 
would  have  done  better  to  treasure 
the  fine  saying  of  Bossuet  (and  of  all 
men  Rousseau  is  surely  the  one  to 
whom  it  is  least  applicable),  **A 
great  soul  is  always  master  of  the 
body  which  it  animates." 

It  was  not  his  felicity  to  attain  self- 
mastery  ;  it  would  have  been  little  less 
than  a  miracle  if  he  had  done  so.  Now 
if  his  deranged  sensibility  had  not 
touched  his  literary  work,  we  might 
have  let  it  go  with  the  briefest  com- 
ment. But  partly  by  the  contagious 
nature  of  his  mental  disease,  and 
partly  by  pure  strength  of  genius,  he 
created  a  revolution  in  literature,  and 
gave  to  Europe  a  style  of  writing  which 
for  more  than  a  hundred  years  has 
held  the  fashion.  Say,  if  you  like,  with 
M.  Ferdinand  Bruneti^re,  that  Jean 
Jacques  was  the  greatest  of  egotists,  that 
his  whole  literary  life  was  a  voyage  of 
discovery  along  the  dreary  coast  of  the 
ego  /  it  is  for  the  most  part  true.    And 


for  this  reason  we  cannot  j  udge  him  as  an 
artist ;  he  has  no  detachment  from  self. 
A  religious  writer  has  lately  said  that 
Rousseau  was  too  much  of  a  prophet 
to  be  an  artist;  he  had  too  much 
of  the  unrest  of  the  prophet  to 
breathe  the  serene  air  which  is  life 
to  the  artist  His  fervour  is  that  of 
the  special  pleader,  who  is  eager  to 
produce  an  immediate  effect  and  is 
unscrupulous  about  his  means.  If 
nothing  else  will  avail,  he  will  weep, 
and  that  certainly  must  be  convincing. 
But  how  far  from  the  method  of  the 
artist!  He  usually  begins  with  a 
paradox,  and  thinks  out  his  subject 
as  he  proceeds ;  the  paradox  has  given 
him  a  start,  which  is  always  a  difficult 
matter.  He  does  not  take  in  advance 
a  comprehensive  view  of  his  subject, 
and  settle  at  once  those  questions  of 
selection  and  arrangement  which  the 
artist  cannot  evade;  nor  does  he 
know  whether  the  subject  in  hand 
shall  occupy  one  hundred  or  five 
hundred  pages ;  so  much  will  depend 
upon  his  humour. 

We  have  twice  mentioned  M. 
Bruneti^re,  and  have  alluded  to  the 
sharp  things  he  has  said  about 
Rousseau  at  various  times  in  the 
Hevue  des  Detix  Mondes.  One  or  two 
sentences  will  plainly  show  his  posi- 
tion :  *'  Rousseau  is  the  most  eloquent 
of  lackeys.  ...  If  I  wished  to  give 
in  a  word  an  almost  complete  descrip- 
tion of  Jean  Jacques,  I  should  say 
that  he  alone  stands  for  me  as  the 
plebeian  invader  of  the  province  of 
literature."  The  comparison  with  the 
lackey  has  been  overdone.  Even  M. 
Chuquet,  who  has  so  much  admiration 
for  Rousseau,  quotes  approvingly  this 
remark  of  Mme.  de  Boufflers  respect- 
ing The  Confessions :  "  These  infamous 
memoirs  are  the  confessions  of  the 
lowest  type  of  lackey,  or  of  a  person 
of  meaner  condition."  Fcnelon  might 
justly  have  said  this,  if  so  saintly  a 
man  could  have  been  quite  so  un- 
charitable ;  but  the  contemporaries 
of  Rousseau  were  on  a  difiEerent  level. 
The  fashionable  world  of  that  day 
found   pleasure   in    La    PtLcelle,    and 
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(still  worse,  if  possible)  in  the  best- 
known  work  of  Brantdme,  a  man  to 
whom  nature  denied  a  moral  sense  in 
order  that  he  might  paint  vice  with- 
out misgiving.  The  persons  who 
delighted  in  such  corrupt  literature 
could  not  without  affectation  have 
been  pained  by  Rousseau's  vices,  or 
by  his  want  of  reticence.  Yet  this 
does  not  cover  the  whole  ground.  A 
historian  of  the  Church  has  called 
"Voltaire's  La  FuceUe  "worthy  of 
Sodom  "  ;  and  Brant6me's  work  may 
be  said  to  be  worthy  of  Gomorrah 
(a  more  pleasant  comparison  would 
not  meet  the  case) ;  but  Voltaire  and 
6rant6me  are  not  plebeian, — theirs  is 
the  vice  of  the  drawing-room,  not  of 
the  servants*  hall.  The  tradition  of 
literature  had  long  been  aristocratic, 
and  Rousseau  broke  with  it,  not 
indeed  with  premeditation,  but  in 
obedience  to  a  law  of  his  being ;  in 
him  the  leaven  of  the  new  time  was 
at  work.  It  was  at  work  also  in 
others,  in  Diderot,  for  instance;  yet 
M.  Bruneti^re  thinks  it  is  just  that 
Rousseau,  whose  influence  was  para- 
mount, should  take  most  of  the  blame. 
If  any  one  must  be  blamed,  it  is  the 
men  who  first  developed  the  art  of 
printing,  the  popes  and  kings  who 
permitted  the  exercise  of  that  art,  and 
the  men  of  science  whose  discoveries 
have  changed  many  of  the  conditions 
of  human  life.  Why  not  at  once 
quarrel  with  a  thunderstorm?  It 
would  be  more  sensible  to  censure  the 
whole  race  of  men,  because  at  the 
right  moment  it  could  not  produce  a 
sound  thinker  and  a  writer  of  genius 
capable  of  exercising  upon  the  world 
a  greater  influence  than  Rousseau's. 
If  you  do  so,  you  ought  as  a  matter 
of  consistency  to  make  it  known  to 
everybody  included  in  the  censure ; 
and  that  might  be  difficult. 

Enough  for  us  to  judge  where  the 
evidence  is  clear.  Let  us  speak  first  of 
Rousseau's  defects.  He  is  a  remark- 
able example  of  the  thinker  in  whom 
passion  is  for  ever  taking  the  place  of 
reason,  who  lives  upon  half-truths.  A 
single  illustration  will  be  enough,  and 


we  will  take  it  from  TIte  Discourse  ati 
Inequality :  "  The  riot  which  ends  in 
the  death  or  deposition  of  a  sultan,  is 
as  lawful  as  the  acts  by  which  he 
could,  the  day  before,  dispose  of  the 
fortunes  and  lives  of  his  subjects.  As 
his  position  was  maintained  only  by 
force,  so  by  force  only  is  he  overthrown. 
Thus  everything  happens  according  to 
the  law  of  nature  ;  and  whatever  may 
be  the  outcome  of  these  frequent  and 
sudden  revolutions,  nobody  has  the 
right  to  complain  of  the  injustice  of 
his  fellows,  but  merely  of  his  own  in- 
discretion or  ill-luck."  To  a  genera- 
tion that  is  acquainted  with  the 
political  uses  of  dynamite,  these  words 
of  Rousseau  may  appear  mild;  let  it, 
however,  be  remembered  that  he  was 
not  a  salaried  assassin,  but  an  original 
thinker  and  a  man  of  genius.  The 
wretches  who  commit  crimes  for  poli- 
tical purposes  usually  drift  into  the 
hands  of  the  executioner,  and  the 
business  is  at  an  end  ;  but  Rousseau's 
influence  did  not  end  at  his  death. 
Now  if,  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
human  affairs,  these  words  of  Rousseau 
may  with  justice  be  put  into  practice, 
it  follows  that  Charlotte  Corday's  act 
in  killing  Marat  may  not  have  been  a 
crime  ;  it  was  such  teaching  as  Rous'- 
seau's  (whether  she  was  conscious  of 
it  or  not)  that  gave  her  the  inspira- 
tion. Charlotte  Corday's  act  was  a 
crime ;  only  a  perverted  moral  sense 
will  deck  it  out  with  fine  phrases. 

It  was  upon  such  false  rhetoric  as 
this  that  the  souls  of  men  like  Danton 
and  Robespierre  had  been  fed ;  with 
such  windy  half-truths  they  pointed 
their  speeches,  and  thrilled  the  mur- 
derous gangs  that  worked  with  them. 
In  Europe  to-day  there  is  more  of  this 
kind  of  spurious  coin  in  circulation 
than  ever  before  in  any  age  of  the 
world.  Rousseau  and  his  followers 
would  make  all  men  equal  ;  their 
desire  was  to  return  to  a  state  of 
nature,  whatever  such  a  phrase  may 
mean.  The  Rousseaus  of  our  day  are 
indifferent  as  to  whether  we  go  back 
to  nature  or  forward  to  anarchy ;  it  is 
enough  for  them  to  hate  all  inequality 
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and  time-honoured  usage.  The  con- 
ventions of  society,  they  say,  are  arti- 
ficial; of  course  they  are, — so  is  all 
the  work  of  man.  All  art  and  litera- 
ture and  political  machinery  are 
necessarily  artificial;  what  is  there 
within  the  experience  of  man  which  is 
not  so,  except  his  inner  life?  The 
social  usages  of  any  day  are  not  more 
artificial  than  socialism  itself  would 
be ;  they  are  not  more  artificial 
than  trades  -  unions,  or  co-opera- 
tive societies,  or  any  other  method 
by  which  the  mind  of  the  nineteenth 
century  expresses  itself.  A  well-known 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
speaking  lately  in  public  on  behalf  of 
a  friend  X.,  said :  **  I  am  told  X.  is 
not  respectable ;  well,  when  he  is,  he 
will  be  fit  for  a  prison  or  a  lunatic- 
asylum."  This  is  the  political  folly  of 
Rousseau,  which  graces  "  the  first 
assembly  of  gentlemen  in  the  world." 
Here  we  have  a  portion  of  M.  Brune- 
ti^re's  charge  against  Rousseau ;  the 
plebeian  in  him  is  shown  by  a  blind 
hatred  of  social  usages.  When  a  man 
seriously  gives  expression  to  such  sen- 
timents as  we  have  just  quoted  from 
Rousseau  and  the  politician,  it  is 
fitting  that  at  the  moment  of  uttering 
€hem  he  should  gesticulate  with  the 
right  arm,  and  with  the  left  press  to 
his  heart  a  tankard  of  beer. 

It  is,  however,  necessary  to  add  that 
much  of  Rousseau's  writing  on  politi- 
cal and  social  questions  is  solid  and 
well-reasoned.  When  he  writes  as  a 
man  at  war  with  society,  he  is  foolish, 
hysterical;  but  often  he  writes  after 
the  manner  of  a  true  statesman.  He 
is  generally  remembered  only  as  a 
revolutionary  politician,  and  the  other 
side  is  forgotten.  Now  with  all  his 
dislike  for  what  we  may  call  the  orna- 
mental side  of  society,  he  knew  as 
well  as  the  statesman  the  iron  force  of 
custom,  the  need  for  adapting  every 
measure  of  government  to  the  special 
wants  of  the  race  at  any  particular 
time.  And  if  he  is  the  intellectual 
parent  of  Danton,  we  must  also  reckon 
among  his  children  the  men  who  gave 
America  a   new    constitution.       His 


hostile  attitude  towards  society  is  no 
doubt  rooted  to  some  extent  in  envy ; 
but  he  had  a  genuine  hatred  of 
oppression,  and  a  touch  of  that  burning 
love  for  the  whole  race,  that  trans- 
cendent charity,  which  from  time  to 
time,  in  saint  or  sage,  illumines  the 
pathways  of  men  as  with  a  divine 
radiance.  Of  this  spirit  there  is  in 
him  a  trace ;  but  it  is  a  long  way  from 
Jean  Jacques  to  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  ! 

It  is  not  only  by  his  political 
passion  that  Rousseau  shows  himself 
to  be  incurably  plebeian ;  you  see  it 
also  in  such  a  passage  as  the  following, 
in  which  he  is  speaking  of  the  quiet 
and  rural  life  that  would  best  please 
him.  In  such  a  place,  he  says,  there 
would  be  *'  no  intrusive  lackeys 
secretly  listening  to  our  talk  ;  in  low 
tones  finding  fault  with  our  manners, 
and  counting  with  envy  the  pieces  as 
we  eat  them;  taking  pleasure  in 
making  us  wait  for  something  to 
drink,  and  grumbling  because  the 
dinner  is  too  long."  This  is  enough 
to  make  us  accept  Mme.  de  Bouffler's 
description  as  just  and  final.  Yet 
Rousseau  himself,  speaking  of  T/ie 
New  Heloise,  says ;  "  A  very  nice 
insight,  which  can  only  be  acquired 
by  social  intercourse  with  such  as  are 
of  gentle  birth,  is  necessary  to  un- 
derstand all  the  subtle  mysteries  of 
the  heart  with  which  The  New  HUoise 
abounds.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  place 
the  fourth  part  of  it  upon  an  equality 
with  La  FriTf cease  de  Cloves,'*  The 
charming  woman  who  wrote  La 
Princesse  de  Cleves  had  not  Rousseau's 
eloquence,  but  she  had  repose,  perfect 
tact  and  delicacy,  and  every  patrician 
grace.  Rousseau  was  not  the  master 
of  a  style,  either  in  life  or  literature, 
that  announced  high-breeding ;  even 
in  the  best  part  of  The  New  Hiloiae, 
he  does  not  write  with  the  restraint 
and  ease  which  are  natural  to  Mme. 
de  La  Fayette. 

The  ferment  which  exists  in  his 
political  writing,  is  present  also  in  his 
descriptions  of  the  passion  of  love, 
for  he  has  none  of  the  reticence  of  a 
fine  nature.     You  feel  that  if    Jean 
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Jacques  himself,  or  one  of  the  male 
characters  in  his  books,  had  like 
Lovelace  been  called  to  the  wars,  and 
his  mistress  had  pleaded  that  he 
would  stay  at  home,  neither  duty  nor 
honour,  neither  the  lust  of  action  nor 
the  spirit  of  adventure,  would  have 
constrained  him  to  go.  The  senti- 
mentalists have  almost  banished  from 
literature  that  genius  for  adventure 
which  in  many  old  books  enthralls 
the  generous  reader.  Take  Chateau- 
briand, for  example,  in  describing  the 
places  he  has  seen,  or  in  depicting  the 
lives  of  the  American  Indians  in  lAs 
Natchez,  he  has  none  of  this  spirit. 
The  diseased  self-consciousness  com- 
municates its  own  blight  to  everything 
that  comes  within  touch  of  it.  Nor 
is  this  baleful  shadow  over  our 
prose  only ;  it  has  tainted  our  poetry 
also.  It  will,  we  think,  appear  to  our 
grandchildren  that  nearly  all  the 
writing  of  the  sentimentalists  has 
been  done  at  a  distance  from  human 
life.  There  is  no  pulse  in  it.  The 
impression  which  it  is  likely  to  leave 
with  them  is  not  that  of  a  triumphant 
victory  of  mind,  but  rather  a  victory 
of  the  senses.  It  questions  and  mur- 
murs against  fate  too  much,  and 
has  none  of  that  elevation  of  spirit 
which  is  at  once  joy  and  repose. 

If  Bousseau  has  any  literary  or 
other  merit,  it  is  time  we  said  a  word 
for  it.  What  a  breath  of  the  country 
did  he  bring  into  literature !  In 
modern  prose  before  his  day,  where 
the  classical  tradition  had  been 
followed,  nature  had  always  been 
described  in  the  baldest  manner,  and 
instead  of  the  sweet  odours  of  flowers 
and  the  fulness  of  vegetable  life,  we 
find  only  the  picture  of  a  herbalist's 
collection  of  dried  plants.  Kousseau's 
love  for  the  country  was  the  purest 
passion  of  his  life;  and  in  his  de- 
scriptions of  rural  scenes  be  is  not  only 
an  originator,  but  a  true  enchanter 
also.  .If  you  would  measure  the 
extent  of  his  originality,  take  any 
passage  from  Swift  or  Voltaire,  and 
compare  it  with  the  following,  from 
the  fourth  book  of  T/ie  Car^fessions : 


"  The  dawn  was  so  enchanting  that  I 
dressed  myself  in  haste,  and  went 
into  the  country  to  see  the  rising  of 
the  sun.  Oh  the  pleasure,  the  charm 
of  that  morning  !  It  was  the  middle 
of  summer ;  the  earth  was  arrayed  in 
all  her  wealth  of  grass  and  flowers ; 
the  nightingales,  whose  singing-time 
would  soon  be  over,  sought  with 
delight  to  give  their  sweetest  song ; 
all  the  birds,  in  concert  bidding  fare- 
well to  spring,  hailed  the  dawn  of  a 
lovely  summer-day;  .  .  .  .  "  This 
rendering  of  a  delightful  passage  is 
not  satisfactory;  no  translation  ever 
is,  in  such  a  case.  Where  the  thought 
or  sentiment  to  be  conveyed  from  one 
language  to  another  is  without  literary 
form,  translation  is  usually  not  diffi- 
cult; but  where  the  charm  of  the 
original  is  chiefly  in  the  music  of  each 
line  or  the  cadence  of  each  sentence, 
adequate  translation  is  impossible. 
Even  if  you  do  produce  a  rhythmical 
effect  that  is  satisfying,  it  is  youp 
own,  and  not  the  same  as  your 
author's.  Therefore  our  translations 
from  Rousseau  must  of  necessity  do 
him  injustice. 

Now  the  prose  of  Swift  or  Voltaire 
makes  its  appeal  too  exclusively  to  the 
intellectual  side  of  our  nature;  the 
emotions  are  not  touched  by  it. 
Rousseau  brought  into  prose  a  new 
form  of  witchery,  that  went  no  doubt 
to  the  other  extreme,  and  made  its 
appeal  almost  entirely  to  the  emotions. 
It  is  not  perfect  prose^  for  such  a 
prose  would  be  at  once  as  sure  and 
light  of  touch  as  Voltaire's,  while  it 
would  be  as  capable  of  satisfying  the 
emotions  as  the  prose  of  Rousseau. 
The  master  of  such  a  style,  however, 
is  yet  to  come ;  and  in  the  meantime 
we  will  not  praise  in  a  half  hearted 
way  the  great  and  original  writer  who 
first  in  modern  classical  prose  de- 
scribed hill  and  dale,  the  flowers  and 
the  fields,  with  that  magic  which 
before  had  belonged  only  to  poetry. 

Rousseau,  as  M.  Ohuquet  and 
others  have  pointed  out,  is  the  true 
father  of  romanticism.  He  it  was 
who  first  entered  that  new  world,  and 
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his  banner  is  flying  there  still,  though 
many  would  have  us  believe  that  the 
device  upon  it  is  not  Rousseau's.  We 
do  not  even  think  with  M.  Chuquet 
that  Bousseau's  method  of  description 
has  been  improved  by  later  writers  ; 
Chateaubriand  and  a  few  others 
have  painted  larger  pictures,  but 
not  with  Bousseau's  simplicity 
and  unerringness.  Jean  Jacques' 
colouring  is  not  too  rich,  and  he 
does  not  mar  his  pictures  by  excess 
of  detail. 

His  influence,  we  see,  has  been  great, 
and  is  beyond  dispute ;  he  gave  to 
literature  a  new  manner  of  describing 
nature,  and  to  prose  a  new  rhythm 
and  a  larger  expression  of  emotion. 
By  all  this  he  has  added  permanently 
to  the  joys  of  our  race,  and  he  has  the 
gratitude  of  every  true  lover  of  humane 
letters.  The  evil  service  he  has  done 
to  literature  has  been  chiefly  by  the 
glorification  of  self,  and  of  tlus  enough 
has  been  already  said.  But  there  is  a 
side  of  his  influence  which  we  have  not 
touched  upon ;  he  first  gave  anything 
like  a  full  expression  to  that  feeling 
for  religion  without  dogma,  at  once 
sceptical  and  reverent,  which  has 
found    a    larger    utterance     in     M. 


Ernest  Benan.  It  is  not  likely  M. 
Benan  ever  realised  that  he  was  in 
this  sense  a  child  of  Jean  Jacques; 
the  position  of  the  t\v<o  men  towards 
religion  is  nevertheless  essentially  the 
same.  In  M.  Benan  it  was  in  a 
manner  fortified  by  a  profound  erudi- 
tion which  contrasts  strangely  with 
Bousseau's  meagre  knowledge ;  but 
the  child  of  Geneva,  though  he  lacked 
the  learning,  had  the  more  originality. 
And  notwithstanding  the  alluring 
perfection  of  M.  Benan's  literary  form, 
some  portion  of  Bousseau's  work  will, 
we  think,  last  the  longer ;  for  M. 
Benan's  delightful  art  is  too  literary ; 
it  has  not  that  accent  of  homeliness 
which  will  preserve  some  things  of 
Bousseau' s.  Neither  M.  Benan,  nor 
any  other  of  the  literary  school  of 
Jean  Jacques,  has  given  us  a  piece  of 
prose  of  considerable  length  so  fault- 
less as  Bousseau's  description  of  his 
life  in  the  isle  of  St.  Peter.  We 
will  not  'hazard  the  experiment  of  a 
translation;  but  surely  no  one  >vith 
any  literary  sense  could  read  the  pas- 
sage, in  TTie  Mv^ings  of  a  Londy 
Rambler,  without  a  kindly  feeling 
for  the  great  man  of  letters  who 
wrote  it. 
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PERLYCROSS. 


BY    R.   D.    BLACKHOBE. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 


BLACKMARSH. 


A  LONG  way  back  among  the  Black- 
down    Hills   and   in    nobody    knows 
what  parish,  the  land  breaks  ofE  into 
a  barren  stretch,  uncouth,  dark,  and 
desolate.       Being    neither     hill     nor 
valley,   slope    nor   plain,   morass   nor 
woodland,   it   has  no   lesson    for  the 
wanderer,  except  that  the  sooner  he 
gets  out  of  it  the  better.     For  there 
is  nothing  to  gratify  him  if  he  be  an 
artist,  nothing  to  interest  him  if  his 
tastes    are    antiquarian,    nothing    to 
arouse   his    ardour,   even    though   he 
were   that   happy   and    most    ardent 
creature,  a  naturalist  free  from  rheu- 
matism.     And    as    for    any    honest 
fellow   mainly  concerned  with   bread 
and  butter,  his  head  will  at  once  go 
round  with  fear  and  wiih  looking  over 
his  shoulders.     For  it  is  a  lonesome 
and  gruesome  place,  where  the  weather 
makes  no   difference ;     where   nature 
has  not  put  her  hand,  on  this  part  or 
on  that,  to  leave  a  mark  or  show  a 
preference,  but  slurred  the  whole  with 
one  black  frown  of  desolate  monotony. 
That  being  so,  the  few  and  simple 
dwellers  on  the  moorland  around,  or 
in  the  lowland  homesteads,  might  well 
be  trusted  to  keep  their  distance  from 
this   dreary     solitude.      There    were 
tales  enough  of  hapless  travellers  labt 
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seen  going  in  this  direction,  and  never 
in  any  other ;  as  well  as  of  spectral 
forms,  low  groans,  and  nightly  pro- 
cessions through  the  air.  Not  more 
than  a  hundred  years  ago,  there  had 
been  a  wicked  baronet,  profane, 
rapacious,  arrogant,  black-hearted, 
foul,  and  impious.  A  blessed  curate 
prayed  him  not  to  hunt  on  Holy 
Friday.  He  gave  the  blessed  curate 
a  taste  of  whip-thong  from  his  saddle  ; 
then  blew  seven  blasts  of  his  horn,  to 
proclaim  that  he  would  hunt  seven 
days  in  every  week,  put  spurs  to  his 
black  horse,  and  away.  The  fox, 
distui-bed  on  Holy  Friday,  made  for 
this  Forbidden  Land,  which  no  fox 
had  ever  done  before.  For  his  life  he 
plunged  into  it,  feeling  for  the  moment 
that  nothing  could  be  worse  than  to 
be  torn  in  pieces.  The  hounds  stopped, 
as  if  they  were  turned  to  stone  in  the 
fury  of  their  onslaught.  The  huntsman 
had  been  left  far  behind,  having  wife 
and  family.  But  the  wicked  baronet 
cracked  his  whip,  blew  three  blasts  on 
his  horn,  leaned  forward  on  his  horse 
and  gave  him  the  rowel.  The  hounds 
in  a  frenzy  threw  up  their  sterns  and 
all  plunged  headlong  into  it.  And 
ever  since  that,  they  may  be  seen  (an 
hour  after  sun-down,  on  every  Sunday 
of  the  season  and  on  any  Holy  Friday) 
in  full  cry  scorning  through  the  air, 
with  the  wicked  baronet  after  them, 
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Perlycross, 


lashing  his  black  horse  and  blowing 
his  hern,  but  with  no  fox  in  front  to 
excuse  them. 

These  facts  have  made  the  Forbidden 
Land,  or  the  Blackmarsh  as  some  call 
it,  even  less  desirable  than  its  own 
complexion  shows  it.  And  it  is  so  far 
from  Perlycross  that  any  man  on  foot 
is  tired  by  the  time  he  gets  there,  and 
feels  that  he  has  travelled  far  enough 
and  in  common  sense  must  go  home 
again. 

But  there  was  one  Perlycrucian  now 
(by  domicile,  not  nativity)  of  tireless 
feet  and  reckless  spirit,  too  young  for 
family  ties    and    too    impetuous   for 
legends.    By  this  time  he  was  admitted 
to   the  freedom  of  every   hedge   and 
ditch  in  the  parish,   because   he  was 
too  quick  to  be  caught  and  too  young 
to  be  prosecuted.     Horatio  Peckover 
was  his  name,  by  usage  cut  short  into 
Hopper;    a   lad    in   advance   of    his 
period,     and    the     precursor    of     all 
paper-chases.    Like  many  of  those  who 
are    great  in  this  line,   he   was    not 
equally  strong  in  the  sedentary  uses 
of  that  article.     Mr.  Penniloe  found 
him  so  far  behind,  when  pen  and  ink 
had  to  be  dealt  with,  that  he  put  him 
under  the  fine  Koman  hand  of  Sergeant 
Jakes  the  school- master.     Jakes  was 
not  too  richly  endowed  by  a  grateful 
country  for  years  of  heroism  ;  neither 
was   his    stipend   very   gorgeous    for 
swinging  cane  in  lieu  of  gun.    Sixpence 
an  hour  was  his  figure  for  pen-drill  of 
private  pupils,   and  he  gladly   added 
Hopper  to  the  meagre  awkward  squad. 
Soon  an  alliance  of  the  closest  kind 
was  formed,  the  veteran  taking  warm 
interest  in  the  spirited  sallies  of  youth, 
and    the    youth     with    eager    thirst 
imbibing    the    fine     old     Peninsular 
vintage  of  the  brightest  ruby,  poured 
forth  in  the  radiance  of  a  yellow  tallow 
candle.     For  the  long  school-room  was 
cleared  at  night  of  coats,  and  hats,  and 
green-baize  bags,  cracked  slates,  bead- 
slides,  and  spelling-books,  and  all  the 
other   accoutrements  and    even    toys 
of  the  youthful  Muse ;  and  at  seven 
o'clock    Horatio   stepped   across    the  . 
road  from  the  rectory,  sat  down  at  the 


master's  high  black  desk,  and  shoul- 
dered arms  for  the  copy-drill.  The 
sergeant  was  famed  for  his  flourishes, 
chiefly  of  his  own  invention,  and  had 
promised  to  impart  that  higher  finish 
when  the  fancy  capitals  were  mastered. 

"What  a  whack  of  time  it  does 
take,  Sergeant ! "  cried  Hopper,  as  he 
dipped  his  pen  one  Friday  night. 
**  Not  half  so  bad  as  Latin  though, 
and  there  is  something  to  look  at 
afterwards.  Capitals  almost  captured 
now.  Ah,  you  have  taken  the  capitals 
of  many  a  country,  Sergeant.  Holloa ! 
*  Xerxes  was  conqueror  at  Marathon,' 
to-night !  Sergeant,  are  you  quite 
sure  of  that?  I  thought  it  was 
another  fellow,  with  a  longer  name — 
Milly,  Tilly,  something." 

"  No,  Master  Hopper ;  if  it  had 
been,  we  must  have  passed  him  long 
ago,  among  the  big  M's." 

"To  be  sure.  What  a  muff  I  was 
not  to  think  of  that !  I  beg  your 
pardon.  Sergeant.  There's  scarcely 
anything  you  don't  know." 

"  I  had  that  on  the  highest  authority 
(right  elbow  more  in  to  your  side,  sir, 
if  you  please).  That  Xerxes  copy  was 
always  set  by  commanding  ofiicer  at 
Turry  Yardoes, — could  not  tell  what 
to  do  with  the  men  at  night — so 
many  ordered  to  play  at  nine-pins,  and 
so  many  told  off  to  learn  roundhand. 
If  it  had  not  been  for  that,  sir,  I 
should  never  have  been  equal  to  my 
present  situation." 

"Then  it  must  have  been  Xerxes, 
Sergeant.  And  after  all,  how  can  it 
matter,  when  it  happened  so  long 
ago  1     A  blot  again !     D n  it  !  " 

"  Master  Hopper,  I  am  very  sorry, 
but  it  is  my  duty  to  reprimand  you 
for  the  use  of  profane  language. 
Never  permitted,  sir,  in  school-hours. 
Would  you  do  it  before  Mr. 
Penniloe?" 

"  I  should  rather  hope  not. 
Wouldn't  old  Pen  stare!  And  then 
he'd  be  down  upon  me,  like  the 
very — capital  D.  Sergeant,  pray 
excuse  me ;  I  only  thought  of  him, 
without  any  name.  I  suppose  we 
may  call  him  Old  Nick  though,  with- 
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out  having  to  go  to  him  for  doing  it. 
I  never  could  see  what  the  difference 
was.  But,  my  eye,  Sergeant,  I  ex- 
pected to  see  the  old  chap  yesterday, 
cloven  hoof,  tail,  eyes  of  fire  and 
everything ! " 

"  What  do  you  mean,  sir  1  Where 
was  he  ?  Not  in  Perlycross,  I  hope  1 " 
Sergeant  Jakes  glanced  down  the  long 
dark  room,  and  then  at  the  pegs 
where  his  French  sword  was  hanging. 

"No,  not  here.  He  daren't  come 
so  near  the  church.  But  in  the  place 
where  he  lives  all  day,  according  to 
the  best  authorities.  You  have  heard 
of  Blackmarsh,  haven't  you?  No 
marsh  at  all, — that's  the  joke  of  it — 
but  the  queerest  place  I  ever  saw  in 
all  my  life.  Criky,  jimminy,  but  it  is 
a  rum  un  !  " 

**  You  don't  mean  to  say  you  were 
there,  sir?"  The  Sergeant  took  his 
hand  from  Hopper's  shoulder,  and 
went  round  to  see  whether  he  was 
joking. 

"To  be  sure  I  was,  as  large  as  life 
and  twice  as  natural  1  Had  a  holiday, 
as  you  know,  and  got  leave  off  from 
dinner.  Mother  Muggridge  gave  me 
grub  enough  to  go  to  Halifax.  I  had 
been  meaning  to  go  there  ever  so  long, 
because  everybody  seems  to  funk  it  so. 
Why  there's  nothing  there  to  be  afraid 
of ;  though  it  makes  you  look  about  a 
bit,  and  you  aren't  sorry  to  come 
out  of  it." 

"  Did  you  tell  Mr.  Penniloe  you 
had  been  there.  Master  Hopper  1 " 

"  Sergeant,  do  you  see  any  green  in 
my  eye  ?  "  Horatio  dropped  his  pen, 
and  enlarged  the  aperture  of  one  eye, 
in  a  style  very  fashionable  just  then, 
but  never  very  elegant. 

"  No,  sir,  I  can't  answer  fairly  that 
I  do ;  and  I  don't  believe  there  ever 
was  much,  even  when  you  was  a 
babby." 

"Mum's  the  word,  you  see  then, 
even  to  old  Muggridge,  or  she  might 
be  fool  enough  to  let  out.  But  I  say. 
Sergeant,  I've  got  a  little  job  for  you 
to  do ;  easy  enough ;  I  know  you 
won't  refuse  me." 

**  No,  sir,  that  I  won't ;  anything 


whatever  that  lays  in  my  power. 
Master  Hopper." 

"  Well,  it's  only  this,- — just  to  come 
with  me  to-morrow — half-holiday,  you 
know,  and  I  can  get  off  plum-dufis — 
always  plum-duffs  on  a  Saturday,  and 
you  should  just  see  Pike  pitching  into 
them — and  we'll  give  the  afternoon  to 
it,  and  examine  Blackmarsh  pretty 
thoroughly." 

"  Blackmarsh,  Master  Hopper  I 
The  Forbidden  Land,  where  Sir 
Hobert  upon  his  black  hoi'se,  and 
forty  hounds  in  full  cry  before  him, 
may  be  seen  and  heard  sweeping 
through  the  air  like  fiends  !  " 

"Oh,  that's  all  my  eye  and  Betty 
Martin!  Nobody  believes  that,  I 
should  hope.  Why,  Sergeant,  a  man 
who  knows  all  about  Xerxes,  and 
has  taken  half  the  capitals  in  Europe 
— oh,  I  say.  Sergeant,  come,  you  are 
not  afraid  now ;  and  a  fellow  of  sixteen, 
like  me,  to  go  there  all  by  myself,  and 
stop — well,  nearly  half  an  .hour  ! " 

"  Afraid  !  Not  I.  No,  certainly  not, 
— after  mountains,  and  forests,  and 
caverns,  and  deserts.  But  the  dis- 
tance, Master  Hopper,  for  a  man  of 
my  age,  and  troubled  with  rheumatism 
in  the  knee-joint." 

"  Oh,  that's  all  right !  I  have  planned 
out  all  that.  Of  course  I  don't  expect 
you  to  go  ten  miles  an  hour.  But 
Baker  Channing's  light  cart  goes 
every  other  Saturday  to  Crooked- 
post  quarry  at  the  further  end  of 
Hagdon,  to  fetch  back  furze  enough 
to  keep  his  oven  going  from  a  stack 
he  bought  there  last  summer.  To- 
morrow is  his  day ;  and  you  have  no 
school,  you  know,  after  half- past  ton 
or  eleven.  You  ride  with  old  Tucker 
to  the  Crooked-post,  and  come  back 
with  him,  when  he  is  loaded  up.  It 
sha'n't  cost  you  a  farthing.  I  have 
got  a  shilling  left,  and  he  shall  have 
it.  It  is  only  two  miles  or  so  from 
Crooked-post  to  this  end  of  Black- 
marsh ;  and  there  you  will  find  me 
waiting.  Come,  you  can't  get  out  of 
that." 

"  But  what  do  you  want  me  there 
for,  sir  ]     Of  course,  I'd  go  anywhere 
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you  would  venture,  if  I  could  see  any 
good  in  it.** 

"  Sergeant,  I'll  tell  you  what.  You 
thought  a  great  deal  of  Sir  Thomas 
Waldron, didn't  you?" 

^*  More  than  of  any  man  that  ever 
lived,  or  ever  will  see  the  light  of 
this  wicked  world/' 

"And  you  didn't  like  what  was 
done  to  him,  did  you  ?  " 

**  Master  Hopper,  I  tell  you  what ; 
I'd  give  ten  years  off  my  poor  life,  if 
I  could  find  out  who  did  it." 

"Then  I  fancy  I  have  found  out 
something  about  it.  Not  much,  mind ; 
but  still  something,  and  may  come 
to  more,  if  we  follow  it  up.  And  if 
you  come  to-morrow,  I'll  show  you 
what  it  is.  You  know  that  my  eyes 
are  pretty  sharp,  and  that  I  wasn't 
i)orn  yesterday.  You  know  who  it 
was  that  found  Little  Billy.  And 
you  know  who  wants  to  get  Fox  out 
of  this  scrape,  because  he  is  a  Somer- 
set man,  and  all  that,  and  doesn't 
deserve  this  trouble.  And  still  more 
because " 

"  Well,  Master  Hopper,  still  more, 
because  of  what  1 " 

"I  don't  mind  telling  you  some- 
thing, Sergeant, — you  have  seen  a  lot 
of  the  world,  you  know.  Because 
Jemmy  Fox  has  got  a  deuced  pretty 
sister." 

"  Oh  come.  Master  Hopper,  at  your 
time  of  life  I  And  not  even  got  into 
the  flourishes !  " 

"It  doesn't  matter,  Jakes.  I  may 
^eem  rather  young  to  people  who  don't 
"understand  the  question.  But  that  is 
my  own  business,  I  should  hope. 
Well,  I  shall  look  out  for  you  to- 
morrow ;  two  o'clock  at  the  latest." 

"  But  why  shouldn't  we  tell  Dr. 
Fox  himself,  and  get  him  to  come 
with  usi  That  seems  the  simplest 
thing." 

"No;  there  are  very  good  reasons 
against  that.  I  have  found  this  out ; 
and  I  mean  to  stick  to  it.  No  one 
would  have  dreamed  of  it,  except  for 
me.  And  I  won't  have  it  spoiled  by 
every  nincompoop  poking  his  nose  into 
it.     Only  if   we  find  anything  more, 


and  you  agree  with  me  about  it,  we 
will  tell  old  Pen,  and  go  by  his 
opinion." 

"  Very  well,  sir.  It  all  belongs  to 
you ;  as  it  did  to  me,  when  I  was  first 
after  Soult's  arrival  to  discover  the 
advance  of  the  French  outposts.  You 
shall  have  the  credit,  though  I  didn't. 
Anything  more,  sir?  The  candle  is 
almost  out." 

"  Sergeant,  no  more.  Unless  you 
could  manage, — I  mean,  unless  you 
should  think  it  wise  to  bring  your  fine 
old  sword  with  you.  You  say  there 
is  no  such  piece  of  steel " 

"  Master  Hopper,  there  is  no  such 
piece,  unless  it  was  Lord  Wellington's. 
They  say  he  had  one  that  he  could 
lean  on, — not  a  dress-sword,  not  flum- 
mery, but  a  real  workman — and 
although  he  was  never  a  heavy  man — 
a  stone  and  a  half  less  than  I  was 
then — it  would  make  any  figure  of 
the  multiplication- table  that  he  chose 
to  call  for  under  him.  But  I  mustn't 
carry  arms  in  these  days,  Master 
Hopper.  I  shall  bring  a  bit  of 
Spanish  oak,  and  trust  in  the  Lord." 

On  the  following  day  the  sun  was 
shining  pretty  well  for  the  decrepitude 
of  the  year.  There  had  been  no  frost 
to  speak  of,  since  that  first  sharp 
touch  about  three  weeks  back.  The 
air  was  mild,  and  a  westerly  breeze 
played  with  the  half  ripe  pods  of 
gorse  and  the  brown  welting  of  the 
heather.  Hopper  had  brought  a  long 
wand  of  withy  from  the  bank  of  the 
last  brook  he  had  leaped,  and  he 
peeled  it  with  his  pocket-knife,  and 
sat  (which  he  seldom  did  when  he 
could  help  it)  on  a  tuft  of  rush,  waitiDg 
for  the  sergeant.  He  stretched  his 
long  wiry  legs,  and  counted  the  brass 
buttons  on  his  yellow  leathern  gaiters, 
which  came  nearly  to  his  fork  and 
were  made  fast  by  narrow  straps  to 
his  brace-buttons. 

This  young  man  (as  he  delighted  to 
be  called)  had  not  many  grievances, 
because  he  ran  them  off  so  fast ;  but 
the  two  he  chiefly  dwelt  upon,  in  his 
few  still  moments,  were  the  insuffi- 
ciency   of   cash    and    calf.     For    the 
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former  be  was  chiefly  indebted  to 
bimself,  baving  never  cultivated 
powers  of  retention ;  for  tbe  deficiency 
of  calves,  however,  nature  was  to 
blame,  although  she  might  plead  not 
unfairly  that  they  were  allowed  no 
time  to  grow.  He  regarded  them  now 
with  unmerited  contempt,  and  slapped 
them  in  some  indignation  with  the 
supple  willow  wand.  It  might  well 
be  confessed  that  they  were  not  very 
large,  as  is  often  the  case  with  long- 
distance runners;  but  for  all  that 
they  were  as  bard  as  nails,  and  en- 
dowed with  knobs  of  muscle  tough 
and  tense  as  coiled  mainspring,  in 
fact  there  was  not  a  bit  of  flabby 
stufp  about  him;  and  his  high  clear 
colour,  bright  eyes,  and  ready  aspect 
made  him  very  pleasant  to  behold, 
though  his  nose  was  rather  snubby, 
and .  his  cheek-bones  high,  and  his 
mouth  of  too  liberal  aperture. 

**  Come  along.  Sergeant,  what  a 
precious  time  you  have  taken  I " 
Hopper  shouted,  as  the  angular  out- 
line of  the  veteran  appeared  at  last 
in  a  gap  between  two  ridges.  **  Why, 
we  shall  scarcely  have  two  hours  of 
good  daylight  left.  And  how  do  you 
know  that  Tucker  won't  go  home 
without  you  ?  '* 

"  He  knows  a  bit  better  than  that,** 
replied  Jakes,  smiling  with  dark 
significance.  "  Master  Hopper,  I've 
got  three  of  Tucker's  boys  in  Horse- 
shoe. Tucker  is  bound  to  be  uncom- 
mon civil.** 

Now  the  Horseshoe  was  a  form  in 
the  school  at  Perlycross  especially 
adapted  for  corporal  applications,  snug 
as  a  cockpit  and  affording  no  possi- 
bility of  escape.  And  what  was  still 
better,  the  boys  of  that  class  were  in 
the  very  prime  of  age  for  attracting, 
as  well  as  appreciating,  healthy  and 
vigorous  chastisement;  all  of  them 
big  enough  to  stand  it,  none  of  them 
big  enough  to  kick,  and  for  the  most 
part  newly  trousered  into  tempting 
chubbiness.  Truly  it  might  be  said, 
that  the  parents  of  playful  boys  in 
the  Horseshoe  had  given  hostages  to 
education. 


"But  bless  my  heart — ^what — 
what?  '*  continued  the  ancient  soldier, 
as  he  followed  the  rapid  steps  of 
Hopper,  **  why,  I  don't  like  the  look 
of  this  place  at  all.  It  looks  so  weist, 
as  we  say  about  here,  so  unwholesome, 
and  strange,  and  ungodly,  and — and 
so  timoursome." 

"  It  is  ever  so  much  worse  further 
on ;  and  you  can't  tell  where  you  are 
at  all.  But  to  make  sure  of  our 
coming  back,  if — if  there  should  be 
nothing  to  prevent  us,  I  have  got  this 
white  stick  ready,  and  I  am  going  to 
fix  it  on  the  top  of  that  clump. 
There  now,  we  shall  be  able  to  see  that 
for  miles." 

**But  we  are  not  going  miles  I 
hope,  Master  Hopper.  I'm  a  little 
too  stiff  for  such  a  walk  as  that.  You 
don't  know  what  it  is  to  have  a  pain 
in  your  knee." 

**  Oh,  don't  II  I  come  down  on  it 
often  enough.  But  I  don't  know 
exactly  how  far  we  are  going.  There 
is  nothing  to  measure  distance  by. 
Come  along.  Sergeant !  We'll  be  just 
like  two  flies  going  into  one  of  your 
big  ink-pots." 

"Don't  let  me  lose  sight  of  you, 
Master  Hopper.  I  mean,  don't  you 
lose  sight  of  me.  You  might  want 
somebody  to  stand  by  you.  It  is  the 
darktot  bit  of  God's  earth  I  ever  did 
see.  And  yet  nothing  overhead  to 
darken  it.  Seems  almost  to  make  its 
own  shadow.  Good  Lord !  what  was 
that  came  by  me  %  " 

"Oh,  a  bat,  or  an  owl,  or  a  big 
dor  beetle ;  or  it  might  be  a  thunder- 
bolt,— just  the  sort  of  place  for  them. 
But— what  a  bad  place  it  is  for  find- 
ing things  ! " 

There  could  scarcely  have  been  a 
worse  one,  at  least  upon  dry  and  un- 
forested  land.  There  was  no  marsh 
whatever,  so  far  as  they  had  come, 
but  a  dry,  uneven,  shingly  surface 
black  as  if  fire  had  passed  over  it. 
There  was  no  trace  however  of  fire, 
neither  any  substance  sufficient  to 
hold  it,  beyond  the  mere  passage  of  a 
shallow  flame.  The  blackness  that 
covered   the   face  of   the  earth,   and 
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seemed  to  stain  the  air  itself  and 
heavily  dim  the  daylight,  was  of 
something  unknown  upon  the  breezy 
hills  or  in  the  clear  draught  of  a 
valley.  It  reflected  no  light  and 
received  no  shadow,  but  lay  like  the 
strewing  of  some  approach  to  quarters 
undesirable.  Probably  from  this 
(while  unexamined  by  such  men  as 
we  have  now),  the  evil  repute  of  the 
place  had  arisen,  going  down  genera- 
tions of  mankind,  while  the  stuff  at 
the  bottom  renewed  itself.  This  stuffs 
appeared  to  be  the  growth  of  some 
lanky  trailing  weed,  perhaps  some 
kind  of  Fersicaria,  but  unusually 
dense  and  formless,  resembling  what 
may  be  seen  sometimes  at  the  bottom 
of  a  dark  watercourse,  where  the  river 
slides  without  a  wrinkle  and  trees  of 
thick  foliage  overhang  it.  And  the 
same  spread  of  life,  that  is  more  like 
•death,  may  be  seen  where  leagues  of 
laver  strew  the  foreshore  of  an 
Atlantic  coast,  when  the  spring  tides 
are  out  and  the  winds  gone  low. 

**  By  George !  here  we  are  at  last. 
Thought  I  should  never  have  made  it 
out,  in  the  thick  of  this  blessed 
eobobbery !  "  shouted  Hopper,  stop- 
ping short  and  beckoning.  **  Now,  Ser- 
geant, what  do  you  say  to  that  ? 
Queer  thing,  just  here,  isn*t  it  ? " 

The  veteran's  eyes,  confused  and 
weary  with  the  long  monotony,  were 
dazzled  by  sudden  contrast.  Hitherto 
the  dreary  surface,  uniform  and  track- 
less, had  offered  only  heavy  plodding, 
jarred  by  the  jerk  of  a  hidden  stone 
sometimes,  but  never  elastic.  All  the 
boundary -beaters  of  the  parish,  or 
even  a  regiment  of  cavalry,  might 
have  passed  throughout  and  left  no 
trace  upon  the  padded  cumber.  But 
here  a  glaring  stripe  of  silver  sand 
» broke  through  the  blackness,  intensely 
white  by  contrast,  though  not  to  be 
seen  a  few  yards  off  because  sunk 
below  the  level.  Like  a  crack  of  the 
ground  from  earthquake,  it  ran  across 
from  right  to  left,  and  beyond  it  all 
was  black  again.  The  ancient  soldier 
glanced  around,  to  be  sure  that  no 
surprise  was  meant ;  and   then   with 


his  big  stick  tried  the  substance  of 
the  white  material.  With  one  long 
stride  he  could  have  reached  the  other 
side,  but  the  caution  of  perilous  days 
awoke. 

*'  Oh,  there's  nothing  in  that,  and  it 
is  firm  enough.  But  look  here,"  said 
his  young  companion  ;  "  this  is  what 
floors  me  altogether." 

He  pointed  to  a  place  where  two 
deep  tracks,  as  of  narrow  wheels, 
crossed  the  white  opening;  and 
between  them  were  three  little  pits 
about  the  size  and  depth  of  a  gallon 
saucepan.  The  wheel-tracks  swerved 
to  the  left,  as  if  with  a  jerk  to  get 
out  of  the  sandy  hollow,  and  one  of 
the  three  footprints  was  deeper  and 
larger  than  the  other  two. 

'*  Truly  this  is  the  doing  of  the 
arch-enemy  of  mankind  himself." 
Sergeant  Jakes  spoke  solemnly,  and  yet 
not  very  slowly,  for  he  longed  to  make 
off  with  promptitude. 

*'The  doing,  more  likely,  of  those 
big  thieves  who  couldn't  let  your 
colonel  rest  in  his  grave.  Do  you  mean 
to  turn  tail  npon  them,  Sergeant 
Jakes  ? " 

"  May  the  Lord  turn  His  back 
upon  me,  if  I  do ! "  The  veteran's 
colour  returned  to  his  face,  and  all 
thoughts  of  flight  departed.  "  I 
would  go  to  the  ends  of  the  world, 
Master  Hopper,  after  an j  living  man ; 
but  not  after  Satan." 

"  The  devil  was  in  them  ;  no  doubt 
about  that.  But  he  made  them  do  it 
for  him.  Does  Old  Nick  carry  whip- 
cord? You  see  how  that  was,  don't 
you  1 " 

The  youth  leaped  across,  and  brought 
back  the  lash  of  a  whip  which  he  had 
concealed  there.  "  Plain  as  a  pike- 
staff, Sergeant.  When  the  wheels 
plunged  into  this  soft  stuff,  the  driver 
must  have  lashed  like  fury  to  make 
him  spring  the  cart  out  again.  Off 
came  the  old  lash,  and  here  it  is.  But 
wait  a  minute.  I've  got  something 
more  to  show  you,  that  spots  the 
villains  pretty  plain." 

**  Well,  sir,"  said  Jakes,  regarding 
Hopper   with    no    small    admiration, 
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"  you  deserve  your  stripes  for  this. 
Such  a  bright  young  gent  shouldn't 
be  thrown  away  in  the  Church,  I 
was  just  going  to  say,  *  How  can  we 
tell  they  did  it  % '  Though  none  but 
thundering  rogues  would  come  here; 
nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that,  I 
take  it." 

"Then  you  and  I  are  thundering 
rogues  !  Got  you  there,  Sergeant ;  by 
gum,  I  did !  Now  come  on  a  few 
steps  further.'' 

They  stepped  out  boldly,  having 
far  less  fear  of  human  than  of  super- 
human agency,  though  better  had  they 
met  Apollyon  perhaps  than  the  wild 
men  they  were  tracing.  Within  less 
than  a  furlong  they  reached  an  open- 
ing, where  the  smother  of  the  black 
weeds  fell  away  and  an  open  track 
was  left  once  more.  Here  the  cart- 
wheels could  be  traced  distinctly,  and 
at  one  spot  something  far  more 
convincing.  In  the  middle  of  the 
track  a  patch  of  firm  blue  clay  arose 
above  the  surface  for  a  distance  of 
perhaps  some  fifty  yards ;  and  on  it 
were  frequent  impressions  of  the  hoofs 
of  a  large  horse  moving  slowly.  And 
of  these  impressions  one  (repeated 
four  or  five  times  very  clearly)  was 
that  of  the  near  fore-foot,  distinctly 
showing  a  broken  shoe  and  the  very 
slope  and  jag  of  the  fracture. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  that  now. 
Sergeant!"  asked  Hopper,  as  he 
danced  in  triumph,  but  took  good 
care  not  to  dance  upon  the  clay.  **  They 
call  me  a  hedger  and  ditcher,  don't 
they  t  Well,  I  think  I  am  a  roadster 
tea" 

"  Master  Hopper,  to  my  mind  you 
are  an  uncommonly  remarkable  young 
gent.  The  multiplication-table  may 
not  be  strongly  in  your  line,  sir.  But 
you  can  put  two  and  two  together, 
and  no  fear  to  jump  on  top  of  them." 

"Oh,  but  the  bad  luck  of  it, 
Sergeant!  The  good  luck  for  them, 
and  the  shocking  luck  for  me.  I 
never  came  to  old  Pen's  shop,  you  see, 
till  a  day  or  two  after  it  was  found 
out.  And  then  it  took  me  a  fortnight, 
Qit  more,  to  get  up  the  lay  of  the 


country  and  all  that.  And  I  was  out 
of  condition  for  three  days,  wich 
a  blessed  example  in  the  Eton 
crammar,  PercontcUorem  /ugito,  that 
frightened  me  no  end,  and  threw 
me  oft  the  hooks.  But  I  fancy  I  am 
on  the  right  hook  now." 

"  That  you  are,  sir,  and  no  mistake. 
And  a  braver  younff  man  never  came 
into  a  raiment,  evln  in  Sir  Arthur's 
time.  Sir,  you  must  pitch  away  copy- 
books. Education  is  all  very  fine  for 
those  who  can't  do  no  better ;  but  it 
spoils  a  young  man  with  higher 
gifts." 

"  Don't  say  a  good  word  of  me  till 
you  know  all,"  replied  the  candid 
Hopper.  *'  I  thought  that  I  was  a 
pretty  plucky  fellow,  because  I  was 
all  by  myself,  you  understand,  and  I 
knew  that  no  fellow  could  catch  me 
in  a  run  across  the  open.  But  Vi\ 
show  you  where  I  was  stodged  off ; 
and  it  has  been  on  my  conscience  ever 
since.  Just  come  to  that  place,  where 
the  ground  breaks  off." 

He  led  the  way  along  a  gentle  slope, 
while  the  light  began  to  fail  behind 
them,  until  they  stood  upon  the  brink 
of  a  steep  descent  with  a  sharp  rise 
upon  the  other  side.  It  was  like  the 
back  way  to  the  bottom  of  a  lime-kiln, 
but  there  was  no  lime  for  many 
leagues  around.  The  track  of  cart* 
wheels  was  very  manifest,  and  the 
bottom  was  dark  with  the  approach  of 
night. 

*'My  turn,  Master  Hopper,  to  go 
first  now.  No  wife  or  family,  and 
nought  to  leave  behind,"  With  these 
words  spoken  in  a  whisper,  the 
sergeant  (who  had  felt  much  self- 
reproach  at  the  superior  courage  of  a 
peaceful  generation)  began  to  go  stiffly 
down  the  dark  incline,  waving  his 
hand  for  the  other  to  wait  there. 

"  In  for  a  penny,  in  for  a  pound. 
I  can  kick  like  winkin',  though  I 
can't  fight  much."  With  these  words, 
the  gallant  Hopper  followed,  slowing 
his  quick  steps  to  the  heavier  march 
in  front. 

When  they  came  to  the  bottom 
they  found  a  level  space  with   room 
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enougU  to  turn  a  horse  and  cart.  It 
was  getting  very  dusky  where  they 
stood,  with  the  grim  sides  gathering 
round  them,  and  not  a  tree  or  bush  to 
give  any  sign  of  life,  but  the  fringe  of 
the  dominant  black  weed,  like  heavy 
brows,  shagging  the  outlook.  But  on 
the  left  hand,  where  the  steep  fell 
back,  was  the  mouth  as  of  a  cave 
scooped  roughly.  Within  it,  all  was 
black  with  gloom,  and  the  low  narrow 
entrance  showed  little  hospitality. 

"  I  don't  care  a  d — n,"  said  Sergeant 
Jakes,  forgetful  of  school  discipline; 
**  if  there's  any  scoundrel  there,  I'll 
drag  him  out.  If  it's  old  ColoneFs 
bones — well,  I'm  not  afraid  of  them." 
There  remained  just  light  enough  to 
show  that  the  cart  had  been  backed 
up  to  the  entrance. 

"  Where  you  go,  I  go,"  replied  the 
dauntless  Hopper ;  and  into  it  they 
plunged,  with  their  hearts  beating 
high,  but  their  spirits  on  fire  for  any- 
thing. 

The  sound  of  their  steps,  as  they 
passed  into  the  darkness,  echoed  the 
emptiness  of  the  place.  There  was 
nothing  to  be  felt,  except  rugged 
flinty  sides  and  the  damp  chill  which 
gathered  in  their  hair,  and  in  the 
middle  a  slab  of  broken  stone,  over 
which  they  stumbled  into  one  another's 
arms.  They  had  no  means  of  striking 
a  light ;  but  as  their  eyes  grew  accus- 
tomed to  the  gloom,  they  assured 
themselves  that  there  was  nothing 
more  to  learn,  unless  it  might  be  from 
some  small  object  on  the  floor.  There 
seemed  to  be  no  shelves,  no  sort  of 
fixture,  no  recesses  ;  only  the  bare  and 
unoccupied  cave. 

"I  tell  you  what,"  said  Sergeant 
Jakes,  as  they  stood  in  the  open  air 
again ;  **  this  has  been  a  smugglers' 
store  in  the  war-time  ;  a  natural  cave, 
improved  no  doubt.  What  we  thought 
to  find  is  gone  further  on,  I  fear. 
Too  late.  Master  Hopper,  to  do  any 
more  to-day,  and  perhaps  too  late  to 
do  any  more  at  all.  But  we  must 
come  again  with  a  light,  if  possible  on 
Monday." 

"  Well,  one  thing  we  have  proved. 


— that  the  villains,  whoever  they  were, 
must  have  come  from  up  the  country, 
perhaps  as  far  off  as  the  Mendip  Hills. 
But  keep  it  to  yourself,  till  we  have 
settled  what  to  do.  Not  a  word  to 
Tucker,  or  the  news  will  be  all  over 
Perlycross  to-night.  Come  back  to 
the  hoof-marks,  and  I'll  take  a  copy. 
If  we  could  only  find  the  impressions 
of  the  men's  feet  too  !  You  see  after 
all,  that  Joe  Crang  spoke  the  truth  ; 
and  it  was  the  discovery  of  his  Little 
Billy  that  led  me  on  in  this  direc- 
tion." 

There  was  light  enough  still,  when 
they  came  back  to  the  clay-patch,  to 
make  a  rough  tracing  of  the  broken 
shoe  on  the  paper  in  which  the  youth 
had  brought  his  bread  and  bacon;  and 
even  that  great  steeple-chaser  was 
glad  to  go  home  in  company,  and 
upon  a  truss  of  furze,  with  a  flour-sack 
to  shield  him  from  the  stubs  and 
prickles. 

CHAPTER  XXII. 

FIRESHIP  AND    GALLEON. 

Meanwhile  the  fair  Christie  was 
recovering  nerve  so  fast,  and  estab- 
lished in  such  bouncing  health  again 
by  the  red-wheat  bread  of  White  Post 
farm,  that  nothing  less  would  satisfy 
her  than  to  beard  (if  the  metaphor 
applies  to  ladies)  the  lion  in  the  den, 
the  arch-accuser  in  the  very  court  of 
judgment.  In  a  word,  she  would  not 
rest  until  she  stood  face  to  face  with 
Lady  Waldron.  She  had  thought  of 
it  often,  and  became  quite  eager  in 
that  determination,  when  her  brother 
related  to  her  what  had  passed  in  his 
interview  with  Miss  Waldron. 

Truly  it  was  an  enterprise  of  great 
pith,  for  a  fair  young  English  girl  to 
confront  the  dark  majestic  foreign 
lady,  stately,  arrogant,  imperious,  and 
above  all,  embittered  with  a  cruel 
wrong,  fierce,  malignant,  rancorous. 
But  for  all  that,  Christie  was  resolved 
to  do  it ;  though  perfectly  aware  that 
the  Spanish  lady  would  never  be  at 
home  to  her  if  she  could  help  it. 
For  this  reason,  and  this  alone,  as  she 
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positively  assured  herself,  did  Miss 
Fox  make  so  long  a  stay  with  Mrs. 
Gilham,  the  while  she  was  quite  well 
enough  to  go  back  to  Old  Barn,  and 
the  path  of  duty  led  her  to  her 
brother's  side.  But  let  her  once  re- 
turn to  that  side,  and  all  hope  would 
be  lost  of  arranging  an  encounter  with 
the  slanderer,  inasmuch  as  Dr.  Jemmy 
would  most  sternly  interdict  it.  Her 
good  hostess,  all  the  while,  was  only 
too  glad  to  keep  her ;  and  so  was 
another  important  member  of  the 
quiet  household  ;  and  even  the  flip- 
pant Rosie  was  delighted  to  have  such 
patterns.  For  Miss  Fox  had  sent  for 
a  large  supply  of  dresses,  all  the  way 
to  Foxden,  by  the  key-bugleman  of 
The  Defiance;  i)ecause  it  would  save 
such  a  vast  amount  in  carriage  while 
one  was  so  near  the  Great  Western 
road.  "I  can't  understand  it,"  pro- 
tested Doctor  Jemmy.  "  As  if  men 
ever  could  !  "  replied  the  young  lady. 

However,  the  sweetest  slice  of  sugar- 
cane must  have  empty  pores  too  soon, 
and  the  last  drop  of  honey  drains  out 
of  the  comb,  and  the  silver  voice  of 
the  flute  expires,  and  the  petals  of  the 
fairest  rose  must  flag.  All  these  ideas 
(which  have  been  repeated,  or  re- 
peated themselves,  for  some  thousands 
of  years)  were  present  for  the  first 
time  in  all  existence  (according  to  his 
conviction)  in  the  mind  of  an  exalted, 
yet  depressed,  young  farmer  one  fine 
Monday  morning.  Miss  Fox  had  re- 
ceived her  very  last  despatch,  to  the 
tune  of  Roast  Beef^  that  morning,  and 
sad  to  say  she  had  not  cut  the  string, 
though  her  pretty  fingers  flirted 
with  it. 

"My  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Gilham, 
longing  much  to  see  within,  inasmuch 
as  she  still  had  a  tender  heart  for 
dainty  tint  and  true  elegance  of  tone ; 
**  if  you  wish  to  save  the  string  (fine 
whipcord  every  inch  of  it)  Frank  has 
a  picker  in  the  six-bladed  knife  his 
godfather  Farrant  gave  him,  that  will 
undo  any  knot  that  was  ever  tied 
by  Samson."  Upon  him,  she  meant 
perhaps ;  however  the  result  is  quite 
the  same. 


"No,  thank  you,"  answered  Christie, 
with  a  melancholy  glance ;  **  it  had 
better  be  put  in  my  trunk  as  it  is. 
What  induced  them  to  send  it  when 
I'm  just  going  away  ? " 

"  Going  away !  Next  week,  my 
dear,  you  may  begin  to  think  about 
it." 

*'  To-morrow  I  must  go.  I  am  as 
well  as  ever;  better  a  great  deal,  I 
ought  to  say.  What  did  Dr.  Gronow 
say  on  Saturday  1  And  I  came  down 
here,  not  to  enjoy  myself,  but  to  keep 
up  the  spirits  of  my  poor  dear 
brother." 

**  Why,  his  spirits  are  fine.  Miss 
Fox.  I  only  wish  my  poor  dear 
Frank  had  a  quarter  of  them.  Last 
night  I  am  sure, — and  a  Sunday  too, 
when  you  and  my  son  were  gone  to 
church " 

*'  To  the  little  church  close  by,  you 
mean,  with  Mrs.  Coombes  and  Mary ; 
because  the  sermon  in  the  morning 
had  felt  so — so  edifying." 

"  Yes,  to  be  sure.  But  when  your 
brother  came  in  and  was  surprised 
not  to  find  you  with  us,  you  know  ; 
his  conversation — oh  dear,  oh  dear, 
rather  worldly-minded  I  must  confess, 
bearing  in  mind  what  day  it  was 
—but  he  and  Rose  they  kept  it  up 
together,  for  the  tip  of  her  tongue 
is  fit  for  anybody's  ear-ring,  as  the 
ancient  saying  goes, — laughing.  Miss 
Fox,  and  carrying  on,  till,  although  I 
was  rather  put  out  about  it,  and 
would  have  stopped  any  one  but  a 
visitor,  I  was  absolutely  compelled,  I 
assure  you,  to  pull  out  my  pocket 
handkerchief.  Oh,  I  don't  think 
there  need  be  much  fear  about  Doctor 
Jemmy's  spirits ! " 

*'But  don't  you  think,  Mrs.  Gil- 
ham,  it  is  chiefly  his  pride  that 
supports  him  ?  We  do  the  same  sort 
of  thing  sometimes.  We  go  into 
the  opposite  extreme,  and  talk  and 
laugh  as  if  we  were  in  the  highest 
spirits, — when  we — when  we  don't 
want  to  let  somebody  know  that 
we  care  what  he  thinks." 

"  Oh,  you  have  learned  that,  have 
you,  my  dear  1 "     The  old  lady  looked 
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at  her  with  some  surprise.  "  Well, 
well !  Happy  will  be  the  man  that  you 
do  it  for.'* 

Christie  felt  that  she  was  blushing, 
and  yet  could  not  help  giving  one 
sharp  glance  at  her  simple  hostess. 
And  it  would  have  gone  hard  with 
Frank  Gilham's  chances  if  the 
maiden  had  spied  any  special  meaning 
in  the  eyes  of  his  dear  mother.  But 
the  elderly  lady  gazed  benignant, 
reflecting  softly  upon  the  time  when 
she  had  been  put  to  those  disguises  of 
the  early  maidenhood,  which  are  but 
the  face  with  its  first  bloom  upon  it. 
For  the  plain  truth  was  that  she  did 
not  wish  her  son  to  fall  in  love  for 
some  ten  years  yet,  at  the  age  that 
had  suited  his  father.  And  as  for 
Miss  Fox,  half  a  glimpse  at  her  parcels 
would  show  her  entire  unfitness. 

"  I  shall  never  do  it  for  any  man," 
said  Christie,  in  scorn  of  her  own 
suggestion.  '^If  I  am  anything,  I 
am  straightforward ;  and  if  ever  I 
care  for  any  man,  I  shall  give  him  my 
hand,  and  tell  him  so.  Not,  of  course, 
till  I  know  that  he  is  gone  upon  me. 
But  now  I  want  to  do  a  crafty  thing. 
And  money  can  do  almost  anything — 
except  in  love,  Mrs.  Gilham.  I 
would  not  do  it  without  your  know- 
ledge ;  for  that  would  be  a  very  mean 
return  for  all  your  kindness  to  me. 
I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  see  Lady 
Waldron,  and  tell  her  just  what  I  think 
of  her." 

"  My  dear.  Lady  Waldron  is 
nothing  to  me.  The  Gilhams  have 
held  their  own  land  from  the  time  of 
cross-bows  and  battle-axes.  Besides 
our  own,  we  rent  about  fifty  acres  of 
the  outside  of  the  Waldron  property ; 
but  if  they  can  get  more  for  it,  let 
them  do  so.  Everybody  loved  poor 
Sir  Thomas  ;  and  it  was  a  pleasure  to 
have  to  deal  with  him.  But  there  is 
no  such  feeling  about  her  ladyship ; 
noble  enough  to  look  at,  but  best  to 
deal  with  at  a  distance." 

"  Well,  I  mean  to  see  her  at  close 
quarters.  She  has  behaved  shamefully 
to  my  brother.  And  who  is  she  to 
frighten  me!     She  is  at  the  bottom 


of  all  these  wicked,  wretched  false- 
hoods that  go  about.  And  she  would 
not  even  see  him,  to  let  him  speak  up  for 
truth  and  justice.  I  call  that  mean, 
and  low,  and  nasty.  Of  course  the 
subject  is  horrible  to  her ;  and 
perhaps, — well,  perhaps  I  should  have 
done  the  same.  But  for  all  that,  I 
mean  to  see  her ;  for  I  love  fair  play, 
and  this  is  foul  play.*' 

*<  What  a  spirit  you  have,  my  dear ! 
I  should  never  have  thought  it  was  in 
your  gentle  face.  But  you  are  in  the 
right.  And  if  I  can  help  you — that 
is,  if  you  are  equal  to  it " 

**  I  am  more  than  equal  to  it,  my 
dear  friend.  What  is  there  to  fear, 
with  the  truth  against  black  false- 
hoods ? " 

Mrs.  Gilham  turned  her  wedding- 
ring  upon  her  "marriage-finger,"  a 
thing  she  never  failed  to  do  when 
her  heart  was  busy  with  the  bygone 
days.  Then  she  looked  earnestly  at 
her  guest,  and  saw  that  the  point  to 
be  considered  was,  not  shall  we 
attempt  it,  but  how  shall  it  be  done ! 

"  Your  mind  is  entirely  set  upon 
it;  and  therefore  we  will  do  our 
best,"  she  promised.  **  But  it  cannot 
be  managed  in  a  moment.  Will  you 
allow  me  to  consult  my  son?  It 
seems  like  attacking  a  house  almost. 
But  I  suppose  it  is  fair,  in  a  case  like 
this." 

"Perfectly  fair.  Lidoors  it  must 
be,  as  there  is  no  other  chance.  A 
thief  must  be  caught  inside  a  house, 
when  he  will  not  come  out  of  it.  And 
a  person  is  no  better  than  a  thief  who 
locks  her  doors  against  justice." 

When  Frank  was  consulted,  he  was 
much  against  the  scheme;  but  his 
opposition  was  met  more  briefly  than 
his  mother's  had  been.  "  Done  it 
shall  be ;  and  if  you  will  not  help,  it 
shall  be  done  without  you  " — was  the 
attitude  taken,  not  quite  in  words, 
but  so  that  there  was  no  mistaking  it. 
Then  he  changed  sides  suddenly,  con- 
futed his  own  reasoning,  and  entered 
into  the  plan  quite  warmly  ;  especially 
when  it  was  conceded  that  he  might 
be    near    the   house,   if    he    thought 
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proper,  in  case  of  aaythmg  too 
violent,  or  carried  beyond  what 
English  ladies  could  be  expected  to 
endure.  For  as  all  agreed,  there  was 
hardlj  any  saying  what  an  arrogant 
foreigner  might  not  attempt. 

"  I  am  quite  aware  that  it  will  cost 
a  large  amount  of  bribery,"  said 
Christie,  with  a  smile  which  proved 
her  faith  in  her  own  powers  in  that 
line.  "Will  ten  pounds  do  it,  Mr. 
Frank,  should  you  suppose  ? " 

Though  far  gone  in  that  brilliant 
and  gloomy,  nadir  and  zenith,  tropical 
and  arctic,  condition  of  the  human 
mind  called  love,  Frank  Gilham  was 
of  English  nature;  which,  though 
torn  up  by  the  roots,  ceases  not  to 
stick  fast  to  the  main  chance.  And 
so  much  the  nobler  on  his  part  was 
this,  because  the  monev  was  not  his 
nor  ever  likely  so  to  be.  **  I  think 
that  three  pounds  ought  to  do  it,  or 
even  fifty  shillings,"  he  replied,  with 
an  estimate  perhaps  too  low  of  the 
worth  of  the  British  domestic.  "If 
we  could  choose  a  day  when  old 
Binstock  is  o£E  duty,  it  would  save 
the  biggest  tip  of  aU.  And  it  would 
not  matter  what  he  thought  after- 
wards, though  doubtless  he  would  be 
in  a  fury." 

"  Oh,  I  won't  do  it ;  I  don't  think  I 
can  do  it ;  it  does  seem  so  nasty,  and 
underhanded."  Coming  now  to  the 
practical  part,  Miss  Fox  was  suddenly 
struck  with  the  objections. 

"  My  dear,  I  am  very  glad  that  you 
have  come  to  see  it  in  such  a  proper 
light,"  cried  Mrs.  Gilham  a  little 
prematurely,  while  her  son  nodded 
very  sagely,  ready  to  say  "  Amen  "  to 
either  side,  according  to  the  final 
jump  of  the  vacillating  reasoner. 

"No,  but  I  won't  then.  I  won't 
see  it  so.  When  people  behave  most 
improperly  to  you,  are  you  bound  to 
stand  upon  propriety  with  them) 
Just  answer  me  that,  if  you  can,  Mrs. 
Gilham.  My  mind  is  quite  settled  by 
that  consideration.  I'll  go  in  for  it 
wholesale,  Binstock  and  aU,  if  he 
means  a  five-pound  note  for  every 
stripe  in  his  waistcoat." 


"  Mr.  Binstock  is  much  too  grand 
to  wear  a  striped  waistcoat,"  said 
Frank  with  the  gravity  of  one  who 
understands  his  subject.  "But  he 
goes  to  see  his  parents  every  Wednes- 
day. And  he  will  not  be  wronged  in 
reality,  for  it  will  be  worth  all  that 
to  him  for  the  rise  he  will  get  by  his 
absence." 

"  Binstock's  parents !  Why  he 
must  be  over  sixty ! "  exclaimed 
Frank's  mother  in  amazement.  She 
had  greatly  undervalued  her  son's 
knowledge. 

"  They  are  both  in],  the  poorhouse 
at  Pumpington,  the  father  eighty-five 
and  the  mother  eighty-two.  They 
married  too  early  in  life,"  said  Frank ; 
"and  each  of  their  fifteen  children 
leaves  the  duty  of  supporting  them 
to  the  other  fourteen.  Our  Binstock 
is  the  most  filial  of  the  whole,  for  he 
takes  his  parents  two  ounces  of 
tobacco  every  Wednesday." 

"  The  inhuman  old  miser  !  "  cried 
Miss  Fox.  "  He  shall  never  have  two 
pence  out  of  me.  That  settles  it ; 
Mr.  Frank,  try  for  Wednesday." 

"  Well,  Frank,  you  puzzle  me 
altogether,"  said  Mrs.  Gilham  with 
some  annoyance.  "  To  think  of  your 
knowing  all  those  things,  and  never 
telling  your  own  mother  ! " 

"  I  never  talk  of  my  neighbours' 
affairs  until  they  become  my  own 
business."  Frank  pulled  up  his 
collar,  and  Christie  said  to  herself 
that  his  mind  was  very  large.  "  But 
don't  run  away  with  the  idea,  mother, 
that  I  ever  pry  into  such  small  matters. 
I  know  them  by  the  merest  accident. 
You  know  that  the  gamekeeper 
offers  me  a  day  or  two  when  the 
woodcocks  come  in ;  and  Batts  detests 
old  Binstock.  But  he  is  on  the  very 
best  terms  with  Charles,  and  Bob, 
and  Tamar  Haddon.  Through  them 
I  can  manage  it  perhaps  for  Wednes- 
day, if  Miss  Fox  thinks  fit  to  entrust 
me  with  the  matter." 

It  happened  that  Lady  Waldron 
held  an  important  council  with  Mr. 
Webber  on  the  following  Wednesday. 
She  had  long  begun  to  feel  the  help- 
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lessness  and  sad  disadvantages  of  ber 
position,  as  a  foreigner  who  had  never 
even  tried  to  understand  the  country 
in  which  she  lived,  or  to  make  friends 
of  any  of  the  people  round  her.  And 
this  left  her  so  much  the  more  at  the 
mercy  of  that  dawdling  old  solicitor. 
**  Oh  that  I  could  only  find  my  dear 
brother  1  "  was  the  constant  cry  of 
her  sorrow  and  her  wrath.  *'  I 
wonder  that  he  does  not  rush  to  help 
me.  He  would  have  done  so  long  ago, 
if  he  had  only  known  of  this.  No 
reply,  no  reply  yet? "  she  asked,  after 
listening,  with  patience  that  surprised 
herself,  to  the  lawyer's  long  details  of 
nothing  and  excellent  reasons  for 
doing  still  less.  "  Are  you  certain 
that  you  have  had  my  demand,  my 
challenge,  my  supplication  to  my  only 
brother  entered  in  all  the  Spanish 
journals,  the  titles  of  which  I  supplied 
to  you,  and  entered  in  places  con- 
spicuous ? " 

"  In  every  one  of  them,  madam, 
with  instructions  that  all  replies 
should  be  sent  to  the  office  of  the 
paper,  and  then  direct  to  you.  There- 
fore you  would  receive  them,  and  not 
our  firm.  Shall  we  try  in  any  other 
country  ]  '* 

"  Yes,  oh  yes !  That  is  very  good 
indeed.  I  was  thinking  of  that  only 
yesterday.  My  brother  has  much 
love  for  Paris  sometimes,  whenever 
he  is  in  good, — in  affluence,  as  your 
expression  is.  For  I  have  not  con- 
cealed from  you,  Mr.  Webber,  that 
although  of  the  very  first  families 
of  Spain,  the  count  is  not  always, — 
through  caprice  of  fortune,  his  re- 
sources are  disposed  to  rise  and  fall. 
You  should  therefore  try  Paris,  and 
Lyons,  and  Marseilles.  It  is  not  in 
my  power  to  present  the  names  of 
the  principal  journals.  But  they 
can  be  discovered,  even  in  this 
country." 

Mr.  Webber  was  often  hard  put  to 
it  by  the  lady's  calm  assumption  that 
barbarism  is  the  leading  characteristic 
of  an  Englishman.  For  Theodore 
Webber  was  no  time-server;  only 
bound  by  his  duty  to  the  firm,  and 


his  sense  of  loyal  service  to  a  client  of 
lofty  memory.  And  he  knew  that  he 
could  take  the  lead  of  any  English 
lady,  because  of  her  knowledge  of  his 
character  and  the  way  in  which  he 
pronounced  it.  But  with  this  Spanish 
lady,  all  his  really  solid  manner  and 
true  English  style  were  thrown  away. 
"Even  in  this  country,  madam,  we 
know  the  names  of  the  less  enlight- 
ened journals  of  the  Continent.  They 
are  hard  to  read,  because  of  the  miser- 
able paper  they  are  printed  on;  but  my 
younger  son  has  the  gift  of  languages, 
and  nothing  is  too  outlandish  for  him. 
That  also  shall  be  attended  to.  And 
now  about  this  question  that  arises 
between  yourself  and  Mr.  Penniloe  % " 
*'  I  will  not  yield.  I  will  sign  no- 
thing. Everything  shall  be  as  my 
husband  did  intend.  And  who  can 
declare   what   that   was,    a   stranger, 

or  his  own  wife,  with  the  most  con- 

*     *      (1)1 
vmcmgi 

**  Yes,  madam,  that  is  true  enough. 
But  according  to  English  law  we 
are  bound  by  the  words  of  the  will ; 
and  unless  those  are  doubtful  no  evi- 
dence of  intention  is  admissible,  and 
even  then " 

"  I  will  not  be  bound  by  a, — by  an 
adaptation  of  words  that  was  never 
intended.  What  has  a  heretic  minis- 
ter to  do  with  my  family,  and  with 
Walderscourt  ? " 

"  But,  madam,  excuse  me.  Sir 
Thomas  Waldron  asked  you,  and  you 
consented,  to  the  appointment  of  the 
Rev.  Philip  Penniloe,  as  your  co-ex 
ecutor  and  co-trustee  for  your  daughter, 
Miss  Inez." 

"  If  I  did,  it  was  only  to  please  my 
husband,  because  he  was  in  pain  so 
severe.  It  should  have  been  my 
brother,  or  else  my  son.  I  have  said 
to  you  before,  that  after  all  that  has 
been  done,  I  refuse  to  adhere  to  that 
interpretation . " 

The  solicitor  fixed  his  eyes  on  her, 
not  in  anger,  but  in  pure  astonish- 
ment. He  had  deep  gray  eyes  in  a 
rugged  setting,  with  large  wrinkles 
under  and  dark  gabled  brows  above  ; 
and    he   had   never   met  a   lady   yet 
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(except  his  own  wife)  who  was  not 
overpowered  by  their  solemn  wisdom. 
Lady  Waldron  was  not  overpowered 
by  them.  In  her  ignorance  of  English 
usage,  she  regarded  this  gentleman  of 
influence  and  trust  as  no  more  than  a 
higher  form  of  Binstock.  "I  shall 
have  to  throw  it  up,"  said  Mr.  Webber 
to  himself ;  "  but  oh,  what  gorgeous 
picking  for  that  very  low-principled 
Bubb  and  Cockshalt !  "  The  eminent 
firm  he  thought  of  thus  were  always 
prepared  to  take  anything  he  missed. 
"  Your  ladyship  is  well  aware,"  he 
said,  being  moved  by  that  last  reflec- 
tion, "  that  we  cannot  have  anything 
perfect  in  this  world,  but  must  take 
things' as  we  find  them.  Mr.  Penniloe 
is  a  most  reasonable  man,  and  ac- 
knowledges the  value  of  my  experience. 
He  wUl  not  act  in  any  way  against 
your  wishes,  so  far  as  may  be  in  con- 
formity with  sound  legal  practice. 
That  is  the  great  point  for  us  to 
consider,  laying  aside  all  early  im- 
pressions (which  are  generally  loose 
when  examined)  of — of  Continental 
codes,  and  so  on.  We  need  not  anti- 
cipate any  trouble  from  your  co  ex- 
ecutor, who  as  a  clergyman  is  to  us  a 
layman,  if  proper  confidence  is  reposed 
in  us.  Already  we  are  taking  the 
regular  steps  to  obtain  probate  of  a 
very  simple  will,  prepared  very  care- 
fully in  our  office  and  by  exceedingly 
skilful  hands.  We  act  for  Mr. 
Penniloe,  as  well  as  for  your  ladyship. 
All  is  proceeding  very  smoothly,  and 
exactly  as  your  dear  husband  would 
have  wished.'* 

**  Then  he  would  have  wished  to 
have  his  last  rest  dishonoured,  and 
his  daughter  estranged  from  her  own 
mother." 

"The  young  lady  will  probably 
come  round,  madam,  as  soon  as  you 
encourage  her.  Your  mind  is  the 
stronger  of  the  two,  in  every  way. 
With  regard  to  that  sad  and  shameful 
outrage,  we  are  doing  everything  that 
can  be  done.  We  have  very  little 
doubt  that  if  matters  are  left  to  our 
judgment,  and  discreet  activity " 

"  Activity,    sir !     And   what    have 


you  done  ?  How  long  is  it — a  month  ? 
I  cannot  reckon  time,  because  day 
and  night  are  the  same  thing  to  me. 
Will  you  never  detect  that  abominable 
crime  1  Will  you  never  destroy  those 
black   miscreants?     Will    you    never 

restore Oh,  I  cannot  speak  of  it — 

and  all  the  time  you  know  who  did  it 
all !  There  is  no  word  strong  enough 
in  your  poor  tongue  for  such  an  out- 
cast monster.  Yet  he  goes  about,  he 
attends  to  his  business,  they  shake 
him  by  the  hand,  they  smile  at  him  ; 
instead  of  spit,  they  smile  at  him ! 
And  this  is  called  a  Christian  land  ! 
My  God,  what  made  You  make  it  1 " 

"  I  implore  your  ladyship  not  to  be 
excited ;  hitherto  you  have  shown 
such  self-command.  Day  and  night 
we  are  on  the  watch,  and  something 
must  speedily  come  of  it.  We  have 
three  modes  of  action,  each  one  of 
them  sure  to  be  successful  with 
patience.  But  the  point  is  this, — to 
have  no  mistake  about  it,  to  catch 
him  with  evidence  sufficient  to  convict 
him,  and  then  to  punish  and  disgrace 
him  for  ever." 

"  But  how  much  longer  before  you 
will  begin  1  I  am  so  tired,  so  weary, 
so  worn  out — can  you  not  see  how  it 
is  destroying  me  ? " 

Mr.  Webber  looked  at  her,  and 
could  not  deny  that  this  was  a  very 
different  Lady  Waldron  from  the  one 
who  had  scarcely  deigned  to  bow  to 
him  only  a  few  months  ago.  The  rich 
warm  colour  had  left  her  cheeks,  the 
large  dark  eyes  were  wan  and  sunken, 
weariness  and  dejection  spread  where 
pride  and  strength  of  will  had  reigned. 
The  lawyer  replied  in  a  bolder  tone 
than  he  would  have  employed  last 
summer :  "  Lady  Waldron,  we  can  do 
no  more.  If  we  attempted  any 
stronger  measures,  the  only  result 
would  be  to  destroy  our  chance.  If 
you  think  that  any  other  firm,  or  any 
kind  of  agency,  would  conduct  matters 
more  to  your  satisfaction,  and  more 
effectually  than  we  have  done,  we 
would  only  ask  you  to  place  it  in  their 
hands.  I  assure  you,  madam,  that 
the  business  is  not  to  our  liking,  or 
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even  to  our  benefit.  For  none  but  an 
old  and  most  valued  client  would  we 
have  undertaken  it.  If  you  think 
proper  we  will  withdraw,  and  hand 
over  all  information  very  gladly  to 
our  successors." 

"To  whom  can  I  go?  Who  will 
come  to  my  rescue  in  this  wicked, 
im|Hous,  accursed  land  1  If  my 
brother  were  here,  is  it  possible  to 
doubt  what  he  would  do,  how  he 
would  proceed?  He  would  bear  that 
young  man,  arm  from  arm  and  leg 
from  leg,  and  lay  him  in  the  market- 
place, and  shoot  any  one  who  came 
to  bury  hinu  Listen,  Mr.  Webber ; 
I  live  only  for  one  thing, — to  find  my 
noble  brother,  and  to  see  him  do 
that." 

The  lady  stood  up,  with  her  eye- 
brows knitted,  her  dark  eyes  glowing, 
and  her  white  hands  thrown  apart 
and  quivering,  evidently  tearing  an 
imaginary  Jemmy. 

*^  Let  us  hope  for  the  best,  madam, 
hope  for  the  best,  and  pray  for  the 
blessing  of  the  Almighty  upon  our 
weak  endeavours."  This  was  any- 
thing but  a  kind  view  to  take  of  the 
dispersion  of  poor  Jemmy;  but  the 
lawyer  was  terrified  for  the  moment 
by  the  lady's  vehemence.  That  she 
who  had  hitherto  alwavs  shown  such 
self-command  and  dignity — he  began 
to  fear  that  there  was  too  much  truth 
in  her  account  of  the  effect  upon 
her. 

Suddenly,  as  if  all  her  passion  had 
been  feigned, — though  none  who  had 
seen,  or  even  heard  her,  could  believe 
that  possible — she  returned  to  her 
tranquil,  self-possessed,  and  even  cold 
and  distant  style.  The  fire  in  her 
eyes,  and  the  fury  of  her  gestures 
sank  and  were  gone,  as  if  by  magic ; 
and  the  voice  became  soft  and  musical, 
as  the  sound  of  a  bell  across  a  summer 
sea.  "You  will  pardon  me,"  she  said, 
as  she  fell  back  into  the  chair  from 
which  in  her  passion  she  had  risen ; 
"but  sometimes  my  trouble  is  more 
great  than  I  can  bear.  Ladies  of  this 
country  are  so  delicate  and  gentle, 
they     cannot     have     much     hatred, 


because  they  have  no  love.  And  yet 
they  can  have  insolence,  very  strong 
and  very  wonderful.  Yesterday,  or 
two  days  ago,  I  obtained  good  proof 
of  that.  The  sister  of  that  man  is 
here,  the  man  who  has  overwhelmed 
me  thus  ;  and  she  has  written  a  letter 
to  me,  very  quiet,  very  simple,  very 
polite,  requesting  me  to  aj^int  an 
interview  for  her  in  my  own  house." 
— This  had  been  done  on  Monday,  at 
the  suggestion  of  Frank  Gilham  that 
fair  means  should  be  exhausted  first. 
— "  But  after  writing  thus,  she  has 
the  insulting  to  put  in  under, — ^some- 
thing like  this,  I  remember  very  well 
— '  if  you  refuse  to  see  me,  I  shall  be 
compelled  to  come,  without  permis- 
sion.' Refiect  upon  that,  Mr. 
Webber." 

"  Madam,  it  was  not  the  proper 
thing  to  say.  But  ladies  are,  even 
when  very  young,  a  little, — perhaps 
a  little  inclined  to  do  what  they  are 
inclined  to." 

"  I  sent  her  letter  back,  without  a 
word,  by  the  insolent  pei-son  who 
brought  it.  Just  in  the  same  manner 
as  her  wicked  brother's  card.  It  is 
quite  certain  that  she  will  never  dare 
to  enter  into  my  presence." 

"  You  have  made  a  mistake  there, 
Lady  Waldron.  Here  I  am,  to  thank 
you  for  your  good  manners ;  and  to 
speak  a  few  truths  which  you  cannot 
answer." 

Christie  Fox  walked  up  the  room 
with  her  eyes  fixed  steadfastly  upon 
the  other's,  made  a  very  graceful 
courtesy,  and  stood  without  even  a 
ribbon  trembling.  She  was  beauti- 
fully dressed  in  dove-coloured  silk, 
and  looked  like  a  dove  that  has  never 
been  fluttered.  All  this  Lady  Wal- 
dron perceived  at  a  glance ;  and  knew 
that  she  had  met  her  equal  in  a  brave 
young  Englishwoman. 

Mr.  Webber,  who  longed  to  be  far 
away,  jumped  about  with  some  agility, 
and  manoeuvred  not  to  turn  his  back 
upon  either  of  the  ladies,  while  he 
fetched  a  chair  for  the  visitor.  But 
his  trouble  was  lost,  for  the  younger 
lady   declined   with    a   wave   of    her 
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hand ;    while  the  elder  said,  **  Sir,  I 
will  thank  you  to  ring  the  bell." 

"  That  also  is  vain,'*  said  Miss  Fox, 
calmly.  "  I  will  not  leave  this  room, 
Lady  Waldron,  until  I  have  told  you 
my  opinion  of  your  conduct.  The  only 
question  is, — do  you  wish  to  hear  it 
in  the  presence  of  this  gentleman,  or 
do  you  wish  me  to  wait  until  he  is 
gone  1 " 

To  all  appearances,  the  lawyer  was 
by  far  the  most  nervous  of  the  three ; 
and  he  made  o£E  for  the  door,  but 
received  a  sign  to  stop. 

"It  is  just  as  well,  perhaps,  that 
you  should  not  be  alone,"  Christie 
began  in  a  clear  firm  voice,  with  her 
bright  eyes  flashing,  so  that  the  dark 
Spanish  orbs  were  but  as  dead  coals 
in  comparison,  "  and  that  you  skould 
not  be  ashamed ;  because  it  proves 
at  least  that  you  are  honest  in  your 
lunatic  conclusions.  I  am  not  speak- 
ing rudely.  The  greatest  kindness 
that  any  one  can  do  you,  is  to  believe 
that  you  are  mad." 

So  great  was  the  force  of  her  quiet 
conviction,  that  Lady  Waldron  raised 
one  hand  and  laid  it  upon  her  throb- 
bing temples.  For  weeks  she  had  been 
sleepless,  and  low,  and  feverish,  dwell- 
ing on  her  wrongs  in  solitude,  and 
estranged  from  her  own  daughter. 

**  Hush,  hush,  my  good  young  lady ! " 
pleaded  the  old  solicitor ;  but  his  client 
gazed  heavily  at  her  accuser,  as  if  she 
could  scarcely  apprehend,  and  Chiistie 
thought  that  she  did  not  care. 

"  You  have  done  a  most  wicked 
thing,"  Miss  Fox  continued  in  a  lower 
tone,  "  as  bad  in  its  way  as  the  great 
wrong  done  to  you.  You  have  con- 
demned an  innocent  man,  ruined  his 
life  to  the  utmost  of  your  power,  and 
refused  to  let  him  even  speak  for 
himself.  Is  that  what  you  call 
justice  1 " 

"He  was  not  innocent.  He  was 
the  base  miscreant.  We  have  the 
proof  of  the  man  who  saw  him."  Lady 
Waldron  spoke  slowly,  in  a  strange 
dull  tone,  while  her  lips  scarcely 
moved,  and  her  hands  fell  on  her 
lap. 


"  There  is  no  such  proof  ;  the  man 
owns  his  mistake.  My  brother  can 
prove  that  he  was  miles  away.  He 
was  called  to  his  father's  sick  bed  that 
very  night,  and  before  daylight  he 
was  far  upon  the  road.  He  never 
returned  till  days  afterwards.  Then 
he  finds  this  black  falsehood,  and  you 
for  its  author  ! " 

"  Is  there  any  truth  in  this  1 "  Lady 
Waldron  turned  slightly  towards  Mr. 
Webber,  as  if  she  were  glad  to  remove 
her  eyes  from  her  visitor's  contempt- 
uous and  overpowering  gaze. 

"There  may  be  some,  madam.  I 
believe  it  is  true  that  the  blacksmith 
has  changed  his  opinion,  and  that  Dr. 
Fox  was  called  suddenly  away."  The 
old  solicitor  was  beginning  to  feel  un- 
easy about  his  own  share  in  the  matter. 
He  had  watched  Miss  Fox  intently 
through  his  glasses,  and  long  ex- 
perience in  law-courts  told  him  that 
she  thoroughly  believed  every  word 
she  uttered.  He  was  glad  that  he  had 
been  so  slow  and  careful ;  and  resolved 
to  be  more  so,  if  possible,  henceforth. 

"  And  now  if  you  are  not  convinced 
of  the  great  wrong  you  have  done," 
said  Christie  coming  nearer,  and  speak- 
ing with  a  soft  thrill  in  her  voice,  for 
tears  were  not  far  distant,  "what 
have  you  to  say  to  this  1  My  brother, 
long  before  your  husband's  death, 
even  before  the  last  illness,  had  given 
his  heart  to  your  daughter  Inez.  Her 
father  more  than  suspected  that,  and 
was  glad  to  think  it  likely.  Inez  also 
knew  it  well.  All  this  also  I  can  prove, 
even  to  your  satisfaction.  Is  it  pos- 
sible, even  if  he  were  a  villain — and 
my  brother  is  a  gentleman  of  as  good 
a  family  as  your  own^  Lady  Waldron 
— ask  yourself,  would  he  offer  this 
dastard  outrage  to  the  father  of  the 
girl  he  loved  1  If  you  can  believe  it, 
you  are  not  a  woman ;  and  that  would 
be  better  for  all  other  women.  Oh,  it 
is  too  cruel,  too  atrocious,  too  inhuman ! 
And  you  are  the  one  who  has  done  it 
all.  Lay  this  to  heart,  and  that  you 
may  think  of  it,  I  will  leave  you  to 
yourself." 

Brave   as   she   was,   she  could  not 
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quite  accomplish  this.  It  is  a  pro- 
vision of  nature  that  her  highest  pro- 
duction should  be  above  the  rules  of 
inferior  reason.  When  this  fair  young 
woman  ceased  to  speak,  and  having 
discharged  her  mission  should  have 
walked  away  in  silence, — strange  to 
say,  she  could  do  nothing  of  the  kind. 
As  if  words  had  been  her  spring  and 
motive  power,  no  sooner  were  they 
exhausted  than  she  herself  broke  down 
entirely.  She  fell  away  upon  the 
rejected  chair,  covered  her  face  with 
both  hands,  reckless  of  new  kid  gloves 
just  come  from  Paris,  and  burst  into 
a  storm  of  tears  and  sobs. 

"You  have  done  it  now,"  cried  Mr. 
Webber ;  **  I  thought  you  would,  but 
you  wouldn't  be  stopped."  He  began 
to  rush  about  helplessly,  not  on  ac- 
count of  the  poor  girl's  plight,  for  he 
had  wife  and  daughter  of  his  own,  and 
knew  that  tears  are  never  fatal,  but 
often  highly  beneficial.  **  You  have 
done  it  now ;  I  thought  you  would." 
His  prophetic  powers  seemed  to  console 
him. 

Christie  looked  up  through  her  dab- 
bled gloves,  and  saw  a  sight  that 
frightened  her.  Lady  Waldron  had 
been  sitting  at  a  large  oak  table 
covered  with  books  and  papers, — for 
the  room  was  chiefly  used  for  business, 
and  not  a  lady's  bower — and  there  she 
sat  still ;  but  with  this  change,  that 
she  had  been  living,  and  now  was  dead. 
Dead  to  all  perception  uf  the  life  and 
stir  around  her,  dead  to  all  sense  of 
right  or  wrong,  of  daylight  or  of  dark- 
ness ;  but  living  still  to  the  slow  sad 
work  that  goes  on  in  the  body  when 
the  mind  is  gone.  Her  head  lay  back 
on  the  stout  oak  rail ;  her  comely  face 
showed  no  more  life  than  granite  has 
or  marble ;  and  her  widow's  hood 
dropped  off,  and  shed  the  coils  of  her 
long  black  hair  around. 

**  I  can't  make  it  out,"  cried  Mr. 
Webber,  hurrying  to  the  bell-rope, 
which  he  pulled  to  such  purpose  that 
the  staple  of  the  crank  fell  from  the 
ceiling  and  knocked  him  on  the  head. 
But  Christie,  recovering  at  a  glance, 
ran  round  the  end  of  the  table,   and 


with  all  her  strength  supported  the 
tottering  figure.  What  she  did  after- 
wards, she  never  knew,  except  from 
the  accounts  of  others;  for  she  was 
too  young  to  have  presence  of  mind 
when  every  one  else  was  distracted. 
But  from  all  that  they  said  (and  they 
were  all  against  her)  she  must  have 
shown  readiness,  and  strength,  and 
judgment,  and  taken  Mr.  Webber 
under  her  command. 

One  thing  she  remembered,  because 
it  was  so  bitter  and  so  frightfully 
unjust ;  and  if  there  was  anything  she 
valued, — next  to  love  and  truth  and 
honour,  most  of  which  are  parts  of  it, 
Christie  valued  simple  justice  and 
impartiality.  To  wit  (as  Mr.  Webber 
might  have  put  it)  when  she  ran  out 
to  find  Mr.  Gilham,  who  had  been  left 
there  only  because  he  did  not  choose 
to  go  away,  and  she  only  went  to 
find  him  that  he  might  run  for  Dr. 
Gronow,  —  there  was  her  brother 
standing  with  him,  and  words  less 
friendly  than  usual  were,  as  it  seemed 
to  her,  passing  between  them.  "  No 
time  for  this  sort  of  thing  now,"  she 
said,  as  well  as  her  flurried  condition 
would  permit )  and  then  she  pulled 
her  brother  in,  and  sent  Frank, 
who  was  wonderfully  calm  and 
reasonable,  to  fetch  that  other  doctor 
too.  Her  brother  was  not  in  a  nice 
frame  of  mind,  according  to  her 
recollection ;  and  there  was  no  time 
to  reason  with  him  if  he  chose  to  be 
so  stupid.  Therefore  she  sent  him 
where  he  was  wanted ;  and  of  course 
no  doctor  could  refuse  to  go  in  such 
frightful  circumstances.  But  as  for 
herself,  she  felt  as  if  it  mattered  very 
little  what  she  did ;  and  so  she  went 
and  sat  somewhere  in  the  dark, 
without  even  a  dog  for  company,  and 
finished  with  many  pathetic  addenda 
the  good  cry  that  had  been  broken 
off. 

CHAPTER  XXIII. 

A    AIAGIC    LETTER. 

"  Oh,  here  you  are  at  last  then,  are 
you  % "  said  somebody  entering  the 
room  with  a  light,  by  the  time  the 
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young  lady  had  wept  herself  dry  and 
was  beginning  to  feel  hungry.  *'  What 
made  you  come  here  %  I  thought  you 
were  gone.  To  me  it  is  a  surprising 
thing  that  you  have  the  assurance  to 
stay  in  this  house." 

"  Oh,  Jemmy,  how  can  you  be 
so  cruel,  when  every  bit  of  it  was  for 
your' 

**  For  me  indeed  !  I  am  very  much 
obliged.  For  your  own  temper,  I 
should  say.  Old  Webber  says  that 
if  she  dies,  there  may  be  a  verdict  of 
manslaughter." 

"  I  don't  care  two  pins  if  there  is, 
when  all  the  world  is  so  unjust  to  me. 
But  how  is  she,  Jemmy  ]  What  has 
happened  to  her?  What  on  earth  is 
it  aU  about?" 

"  Well,  I  think  you  ought  to  know 
that  best.  Webber  says  he  never 
heard  any  one  like  you,  in  all  his 
experience  of  criminal  courts." 

**  Much  I  care  what  he  says, — 
the  old  dodderer  !  You  should  have 
seen  him  hopping  about  the  room, 
like  a  frog  with  the  rheumatism. 
You  should  have  seen  him  stare, 
when  the  bell-rope  fell.  When  I  said 
the  poor  thing's  hands  were  cold,  he 
ran  and  poked  the  iire  with  his 
spectacles.  But  can't  you  tell  me  how 
she  is?  Surely  I  have  a  right  to 
know,  if  I  am  to  be  manslaughtered." 

**Well,"  replied  Dr.  Fox,  with 
that  heavy  professional  nod  which  he 
ridiculed  in  others,  "  she  is  in  a  very 
peculiar  state.  Ko  one  can  tell  what 
may  come  of  it." 

"  Not  a  fit.  Jemmy  1  Not  like  dear 
father's;  not  a  mild  form  of — no,  it 
seemed  quite  different." 

'*  It  is  a  different  thing  altogether, 
though  proceeding  probably  from  the 
brain.  An  attack  of  what  we  call 
catalepsy.  Not  at  all  a  common 
thing,  and  quite  out  of  my  own 
experience,  though  I  know  of  it  from 
the  books  a  little.  Gronow  knew  it, 
of  course,  at  a  glance.  Fortunately  I 
had  sense  enough  not  to  try  any 
strong  measures  till  he  came.  Any 
other  young  fellow  in  this  part  of  the 
world  would   have   tried   venesection 
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instantly,  and  it  might  have  killed 
her.  My  treatment  happened  to  be 
quite  right,  from  my  acquaintance 
with  principles.  It  is  nothing  less 
than  a  case  of  entirely  suspended 
animation.  How  long  it  may  last 
none  can  foretell." 

"But  you  don't  think  it  will  kill 
her.  Jemmy  1  Why,  my  animation 
was  suspended  ever  so  long  the  other 
day " 

**  That  was  quite  a  different  thing. 
This  proceeds  from  internal  action, 
overpowering  emotion  in  a  very 
anaemic  condition;  yours  was  simply 
external  concussion,  operating  on  a 
rather  highly  charged " 

"You  are  very  polite.  My  own 
fault  in  fact.  Who  gave  me  the  horse 
to  drive  about  1  But  surely  if  a  dis- 
ordered brain  like  mine  contrives  ta 
get  right  again " 

"  Christie,  I  wish  to  do  you  good. 
You  have  brought  me  into  a  frightfu^ 
m^ss  because  you  are  so  headlong. 
But  you  meant  it  for  the  best,  I  know, 
and  I  must  not  be  too  hard  upon 
you." 

"  What  else  have  you  been  for  the 
last  five  minutes  ?  Oh,  Jemmy,  Jemmy, 
I  am  so  sorry  1  Give  me  a  kiss,  and  I 
will  forgive  you." 

"  You  are  a  very  quick,  warm- 
hearted girl ;  and  such  have  never 
too  much  reason." 

The  doctor  kissed  his  sister  in  a 
most  magnanimous  manner ;  and  she 
believed  implicitly  (until  the  next 
time  of  argument)  that  she  had  done 
the  injury  and  her  brother  sweetly 
borne  it. 

"  Now  come,  while  it  is  hot,"  said 
he ;  "  get  your  courage  up,  and  come. 
Never  let  a  wound  grow   cold.     Be 
tween  you  two  there  must  be  no  ill-^ 
will ;  and  she  is  so  noble." 

"  Oh,  indeed  !  Who  is  it,  then  ]  It 
is  so  good,  and  so  elevating,  to  be 
brought  into  contact  with  those  won- 
derfully lofty  people." 

"  It  is  exactly  what  you  want.  If 
you  can  only  obtain  her  friendship,  it 
will  be  the  making  of  your  character." 

"  For  goodness'  sake   don't   lose  a 
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moment.     I  feel  myself  already  grow- 
ing better,  nubler,  loftier." 

"There  is  nothing  in  you  grave 
and  stable,  none  of  the  stronger 
elements/'  said  the  doctor,  as  he  led 
the  way  along  an  empty  passage. 

"Don't  you  be  too  sure  of  that," 
his  bister  answered,  in  a  tone  which 
he  remembered  afterwards. 

Lady  Waldron  lay  on  a  broad  and 
solid  sofa,  well  prepared  for  her  ;  and 
there  was  no  sign  left  of  life  or  move- 
ment in  her  helpless  figure.  She  was 
not  at  all  like  recumbent  marble 
(which  is  the  ghost  of  death  itself), 
neither  was  she  stiif  nor  straight ;  but 
simply  still,  and  in  such  a  condition 
that  however  any  part  of  her  frame 
might  be  placed,  so  it  would  remain, 
submissive  only  to  the  laws  of  gravita- 
tion, and  to  no  exercise  of  will,  if  will 
were  yet  surviving.  The  face  was  as 
pale  as  death ;  the  eyes  half  open  but 
without  expression ;  the  breathing 
scarcely  perceptible;  and  the  puke 
like  the  flutter  of  eider  down,  or 
gossamer  in  a  sheltered  spot.  There 
was  nothing  ghastly,  repulsive,  or 
even  greatly  distressing  at  first  sight ; 
for  the  fine,  and  almost  perfect,  face 
had  recovered  in  placid  abandonment 
the  beauty  impaired  by  grief  and 
passion.  And  yet  the  dim  uncer- 
tainty, the  hovering  between  life  and 
death,  the  touching  frailty  of  human 
power  over-tried  and  vanquished, 
might  move  the  bitterest  foe  to  tears 
and  waken  the  compassion  planted  in 
all  human  hearts  by  Heaven. 

Christie  was  no  bitter  foe,  but  a 
kind,  impulsive,  generous  maiden,  rush- 
ing at  all  hazards  to  defend  the  right, 
ready  to  bite  the  dust  when  in  the 
wrong,  if  properly  convinced  of  it. 
Jemmy  stepped  back,  and  spread  forth 
his  hand  more  dramatically  than  was 
needed,  as  much  as  to  say — **See 
what  you  have  done !  Never  forget 
this,  while  you  live.  1  leave  you  to 
self-abasement."  The  sensitive  and 
impetuous  girl  required  no  such  ad- 
monishment. She  fell  on  her  knees, 
and  took  one  cold  hand,  while  her  face 
turned  as  pale  as  the  oue  she  watched. 


The  pity  of  the  sight  became  more 
vivid,  deep,  and  overpowering ;  and 
she  whispered  her  little  bedside  prayer, 
for  that  was  the  only  oue  she  recalled. 
Then  she  followed  it  up  with  confes- 
sion. **  I  know  what  ought  to  be 
done  to  me.  I  ought  to  be  taken  by 
the  neck — no,  that's  not  right — I 
ought  to  be  taken  to  the  place  of  exe- 
cution, and  there  hanged  by  the  neck, 
till  I  am  dead,  dead,  dead." 

All  this  she  may  have  deserved,  but 
what  she  got  was  very  different. 

Around  her  bended  neck  was  flung 
no  hangman's  nooae,  but  a  gentle  arm, 
the  softest  and  loveliest  ever  felt, 
while  dark  eyes  glistened  into  her 
own,  and  seeming  to  be  encoui-aged 
there,  came  closer  through  a  cluster- 
ing bower;  and  in  less  time  than  it 
takes  to  tell,  two  fair  young  faces 
touched  each  other,  and  two  quick 
but  heavy  hearts  were  throbbing  very 
close  together. 

**  It  is  more  my  fault  than  yours," 
said  Nicie,  leading  the  way  to  another 
room,  when  a  few  soft  words  of  com- 
fort and  good-will  had  passed.  "  I 
am  the  one  who  has  done  all  this; 
and  Dr.  Gronow  says  so,  or  at  least 
he  would,  if  he  said  what  he  thinks. 
It  was  the  low  condition  caused  by 
long  and  lonely  thinking,  and  the 
want  of  sufl^ient  food  and  air,  and  the 
sense  of  having  no  one,  not  even  me." 

"  But  that  was  her  fault.  She  dis- 
couraged you;  she  showed  no  affec- 
tion for  you ;  she  was  even  very  angry 
with  you ;  because  you  dared  to  think 
differently,  because  you  had  noble 
faith  and  trust." 

"  For  that  I  deserve  no  credit,  be- 
cause I  could  not  help  it.  But  I  might 
have  been  kinder  to  her,  Christie ;  I 
might  have  shown  less  pride  and  tem- 
per. I  might  have  said  to  myself 
more  often,  'She  is  sadly  shattered, 
and  she  is  my  mother.'  It  will  teach 
me  how  to  behave  another  time.  For 
if  she  does  not  get  well,  and  forgive 
me,  I  shall  never  forgive  myself.  I 
must  have  forgotten  how  much  easier 
it  is  to  be  too  hard  than  to  be  too 
soft." 
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'*  Probably  you  never  thought  about 
it/'  said  Christie,  who  knew  a  great 
deal  about  what  were  then  called 
**  the  mental  processes,"  now  gone 
into  much  bigger  names,  but  the  same 
nut  in  a  harder  shell.  "You  acted 
according  to  your  sense  of  right ;  and 
that  meant  what  you  felt  was  right ; 
and  that  came  round  to  mean — 
Jemmy." 

Nicie,  who  never  examined  her  mind 
(perhaps  the  best  thing  to  be  done 
with  it),  was  not  quite  satisfied  with 
this  abruptly  concrete  view  of  the 
issue.  "  Perhaps  I  did,"  she  said  and 
sighed,  because  everything  felt  so 
cloudy. 

**  Whatever  you  did,  you  are  a  dar- 
ling," said  the  more  experienced  one. 
"There  is  a  lot  of  trouble  before  us 
both.  Never  mind,  if  we  only  stick 
together.  Poor  Jemmy  believes  that 
he  is  a  wonder.  Between  us,  we  will 
fetch  him  down." 

Nicie  could  perceive  no  call  for  that, 
being  as  yet  of  less  practical  turn. 
She  was  of  that  admirable,  and  too 
rare  and  yearly  diminishing,  type  of 
women  who  see  and  feel  that  Heaven 
meant  them  not  to  contend  with  and 
outdo,  but  to  comfort,  purify,  and 
ennoble  that  stronger,  coarser,  and 
harder  half  called  men. 

''  I  think  that  he  wants  fetching 
up,"  she  said,  with  very  graceful 
timidity ;  "  but  his  sister  must  know 
best,  of  course.  Is  it  right  to  talk  of 
such  things  now  1 " 

*'  Decidedly  not,"  Miss  Fox  replied. 
"  In  fact  it  is  downiight  wicked.  But 
somehow  or  other,  I  always  go  astray. 
Whenever  I  am  out  of  sorts  with  my- 
self, I  take  a  turn  at  other  people. 
But  how  many  turns  must  I  have  at 
others,  before  I  get  my  balance  now ! 
Did  you  ever  see  anything  so  sad? 
But  how  very  beautijful  she  is !  I 
never  noticed  it  this  afternoon,  be- 
cause I  was  in  such  a  rage,  I  suppose. 
How  long  is  she  likely  to  remain  like 
this]" 

**  Dr.  Gronow  cannot  say.  He  has 
known  one  case  which  lasted  for  a 
month.     But  then  there  was  no  con- 


sciousness at  all.  He  thinks  that 
there  is  a  little  now;  but  we  can 
perceive  no  sign  of  it." 

•*  Well,  I  think  I  did.  I  am  almost 
sure  I  did,"  Christie  answered  eagerly. 
"  When  I  said,  *  dead,  dead,  dead,'  in 
tliat  judicial  manner,  there  came  a 
little  gleam  of  light  into  her  eyes  as 
if  she  approved  of  the  sentence.  And 
again  when  you  called  me  your  sister, 
there  seemed  to  be  a  sparkle  of 
astonishment,  as  if  ^he  thought  you 
were  in  too  much  of  a  hurry;  and 
perhaps  you  wei'e,  my  darling.  Oh 
what  a  good  judge  Jemmy  is !  No 
wonder  he  is  getting  so  conceited." 

"  If  there  is  any  consciousness  at 
all,"  said  Nicie,  avoiding  that  other 
subject,  "this  trance  (if  that  is  the 
English  word  for  it)  will  not  last  long, 
at  least  Dr.  Gronow  says  so ;  and  Dr. 
Jemmy  (what  a  name  for  a  gentleman 
of  science !)  thoroughly  confirms  it. 
But  Dr.  Fox  is  so  difiident  and 
modest,  that  he  seems  to  wait  for  his 
friend's  opinion ;  though  he  must 
know  more,  being  younger." 

**  Certainly  he  ought,"  Miss  Fox 
replied,  with  a  twinkle  of  dubious 
import ;  "  I  hear  a  great  deal  of  such 
things.  No  medical  man  is  ever  at 
his  prime,  unless  it  is  at  thirty  nine 
years  and  a  half.  Under  forty  he 
can  have  no  experience,  according  to 
the  general  public ;  and  over  forty  he 
is  on  the  shelf,  according  to  his  own 
profession.  For  that  one  year  they 
ought  to  treble  all  their  fees." 

"  That  would  only  be  fair ;  for  they 
always  charge  too  little." 

"  You  are  an  innocent  duck,"  said 
Christie.  "There  is  a  spot  on  your 
cheek  that  I  must  kiss;  because  it 
always  comes  when  you  hear  the  name 
of  Jemmy.  Abstract  affection  for 
unknown  science !  Oh,  do  have  a  try 
ai  Dr.  Gronow.  He  knows  fifty 
times  as  much  as  poor  Jemmy." 

"  But  he  doesn't  know  how  to 
please  me,"  replied  Nicie ;  "  and  I 
suppose  that  ought  to  count  for  some- 
thing, after  all.  I  must  go  and  tell 
him  what  you  thought  you  saw. 
That  is  his  step  in  the  passage  now  ; 
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moment.     I  feel  myself  already  grow- 
ing better,  nobler,  loftier." 

"There  is  nothing  in  you  grave 
and  stable,  none  of  the  stronger 
elements,''  said  the  doctor,  as  he  led 
the  way  along  an  empty  passage. 

**  Don't  you  be  too  sure  of  that," 
his  bister  answered,  in  a  tone  which 
he  remembered  afterwards. 

Lady  Waldron  lay  on  a  broad  and 
solid  sofa,  well  prepared  for  her  ;  and 
there  was  no  sign  left  of  life  or  move- 
ment in  her  helpless  figure.  She  was 
not  at  all  like  recumbent  marble 
(which  is  the  ghost  of  death  itself), 
neither  was  she  stifE  nor  straight ;  but 
simply  still,  and  in  such  a  condition 
that  however  any  part  of  her  frame 
might  be  placed,  so  it  would  remain, 
submissive  only  to  the  laws  of  gravita- 
tion, and  to  no  exercise  of  will,  if  will 
were  yet  surviving.  The  face  was  as 
pale  as  death ;  the  eyes  half  open  but 
without  expression;  the  breathing 
scarcely  perceptible;  and  the  puke 
like  the  flutter  of  eider  down,  or 
gossamer  in  a  sheltered  spot.  There 
was  nothing  ghastly,  repulsive,  or 
even  greatly  distressing  at  first  sight ; 
for  the  fine,  and  almost  perfect,  face 
had  recovered  in  placid  abandonment 
the  beauty  impaired  by  grief  and 
passion.  And  yet  the  dim  uncer- 
tainty, the  hovering  between  life  and 
death,  the  touching  frailty  of  human 
power  over-tried  and  vanquished, 
might  move  the  bitterest  foe  to  tears 
and  waken  the  compassion  planted  in 
all  human  hearts  by  Heaven. 

Christie  was  no  bitter  foe,  but  a 
kind,  impulsive,  generous  maiden,  rush- 
ing at  all  hazards  to  defend  the  right, 
remedy  to  bite  the  dust  when  in  the 
wrong,  if  properly  convinced  of  it. 
Jemmy  stepped  back,  and  spread  forth 
his  hand  more  dramatically  than  was 
needed,  as  much  as  to  say — **See 
what  you  have  done !  Never  forget 
this,  while  you  live.  1  leave  you  to 
self-abasement."  The  sensitive  and 
impetuous  girl  required  no  such  ad- 
monishment. She  fell  on  her  knees, 
and  took  one  cold  hand,  while  her  face 
turned  as  pale  as  the  one  she  watched. 


The  pity  of  the  sight  became  more 
vivid,  deep,  and  overpowering ;  and 
she  whispered  her  little  bedside  prayer, 
for  that  was  the  only  one  she  recalled. 
Then  she  followed  it  up  with  confes- 
sion. **  I  know  what  ought  to  be 
done  to  me.  I  ought  to  be  taken  by 
the  neck — no,  that's  not  right — 1 
ought  to  be  taken  to  the  place  of  exe- 
cution, and  there  hanged  by  the  neck, 
till  I  am  dead,  dead,  dead." 

All  this  she  may  have  deserved,  but 
what  she  got  was  very  different. 

Around  her  bended  neck  was  flung 
no  hangman's  noose,  but  a  gentle  arm, 
the  softest  and  loveliest  ever  felt, 
while  dark  eyes  glistened  into  her 
own,  and  seeming  to  be  encouraged 
there,  came  closer  through  a  cluster- 
ing bower;  and  in  less  time  than  it 
takes  to  tell,  two  fair  young  faces 
touched  each  other,  and  two  quick 
but  heavy  hearts  were  throbbing  very 
close  together. 

"  It  is  more  my  fault  than  yours," 
said  Nicie,  leading  the  way  to  another 
room,  when  a  few  soft  words  of  com- 
fort and  good-will  had  passed.  "  I 
am  the  one  who  has  done  all  this; 
and  Dr.  Gronow  says  so,  or  at  least 
he  would,  if  he  said  what  he  thinks. 
It  was  the  low  condition  caused  by 
long  and  lonely  thinking,  and  the 
want  of  sufficient  food  and  air,  and  the 
sense  of  having  no  one,  not  even  me." 

"  But  that  was  her  fault.  She  dis- 
couraged you;  she  showed  no  affec- 
tion for  you ;  she  was  even  very  angry 
with  you ;  because  you  dared  to  thmk 
differently,  because  you  had  noble 
faith  and  trust." 

"  For  that  I  defcorve  no  credit,  be- 
cause I  could  not  help  it.  But  I  might 
have  been  kinder  to  her,  Christie ;  I 
might  have  shown  less  pride  and  tem- 
per. I  might  have  said  to  myself 
more  often,  'She  is  sadly  shattered, 
and  she  is  my  mother.'  It  will  teach 
me  how  to  behave  another  time.  For 
if  she  does  not  get  well,  and  forgive 
me,  I  shall  never  forgive  myself.  I 
must  have  forgotten  how  much  easier 
it  is  to  be  too  hard  than  to  be  too 
soft." 
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'*  Probably  you  never  thought  about 
it,"  said  Christie,  who  knew  a  great 
deal  about  what  were  then  called 
**  the  mental  processes,*'  now  gone 
into  much  bigger  names,  but  the  same 
nut  in  a  harder  shell.  "You  acted 
according  to  your  sense  of  right ;  and 
that  meant  what  you  felt  was  right ; 
and  that  came  round  to  mean — 
Jemmy." 

Nicie,  who  never  examined  her  mind 
(perhaps  the  best  thing  to  be  done 
with  it),  was  not  quite  satisfied  with 
this  abruptly  concrete  view  of  the 
issue.  "  Perhaps  I  did,"  she  said  and 
sighed,  because  everything  felt  so 
cloudy. 

**  Whatever  you  did,  you  are  a  dar- 
ling," said  the  more  experienced  one. 
"There  is  a  lot  of  trouble  before  us 
both.  Never  mind,  if  we  only  stick 
together.  Poor  Jemmy  believes  that 
he  is  a  wonder.  Between  us,  we  will 
fetch  him  down." 

Nicie  could  perceive  no  call  for  that, 
being  as  yet  of  less  practical  turn. 
She  was  of  that  admirable,  and  too 
rare  and  yearly  diminishing,  type  of 
women  who  see  and  feel  that  Heaven 
meant  them  not  to  contend  with  and 
outdo,  but  to  comfort,  purify,  and 
ennoble  that  stronger,  coarser,  and 
harder  half  called  men. 

**  I  think  that  he  wants  fetching 
up,"  she  said,  with  very  graceful 
timidity ;  "  but  his  sister  must  know 
best,  of  course.  Is  it  right  to  talk  of 
such  things  now  1 " 

**  Decidedly  not,"  Miss  Fox  replied. 
**  In  fact  it  is  downright  wicked.  But 
somehow  or  other,  I  always  go  astray. 
Whenever  I  am  out  of  sorts  with  my- 
self, I  take  a  turn  at  other  people. 
But  how  many  turns  must  I  have  at 
others,  before  I  get  my  balance  now ! 
Did  you  ever  see  anything  so  sad? 
But  how  very  beautiJFul  she  is !  I 
never  noticed  it  this  afternoon,  be- 
cause I  was  in  such  a  rage,  I  suppose. 
How  long  is  she  likely  to  remain  like 
this  I" 

**  Dr.  Gronow  cannot  say.  He  has 
known  one  case  which  lasted  for  a 
month.     But  then  there  was  no  con- 


sciousness at  all.  He  thinks  that 
there  is  a  little  now;  but  we  can 
perceive  no  sign  of  it." 

**  Well,  I  think  I  did.  I  am  almost 
sure  I  did,"  Chiistie  answered  eagerly. 
"  When  I  said,  *  dead,  dead,  dead,'  in 
that  judicial  manner,  there  came  a 
little  gleam  of  light  into  her  eyes  as 
if  she  approved  of  the  sentence.  And 
again  when  you  culled  me  your  sister, 
there  seemed  to  be  a  sparkle  of 
astonishment,  as  if  ^he  thought  you 
were  in  too  much  of  a  hurry;  and 
perhaps  you  were,  my  darling.  Oh 
what  a  good  judge  Jemmy  is !  No 
wonder  he  is  getting  so  conceited." 

"  If  there  is  any  consciousness  at 
all,'*  said  Nicie,  avoiding  that  other 
subject,  **  this  trance  (if  that  is  the 
English  word  for  it)  will  not  last  long, 
at  least  Dr.  Gronow  says  so ;  and  Dr. 
Jemmy  (what  a  name  for  a  gentleman 
of  science !)  thoroughly  confirms  it. 
But  Dr.  Fox  is  so  difiident  and 
modest,  that  he  seems  to  wait  for  his 
friend's  opinion ;  though  he  must 
know  more,  being  younger." 

**  Certainly  he  ought,"  Miss  Fox 
replied,  with  a  twinkle  of  dubious 
import ;  "  I  hear  a  great  deal  of  such 
things.  No  medical  man  is  ever  at 
his  prime,  unless  it  is  at  thirty  nine 
years  and  a  half.  Under  forty  he 
can  have  no  experience,  according  to 
the  general  public ;  and  over  forty  he 
is  on  the  shelf,  according  to  his  own 
profession.  For  that  one  year  they 
ought  to  treble  all  their  fees." 

'*  That  would  only  be  fair ;  for  they 
always  charge  too  little." 

"  You  are  an  innocent  duck,"  said 
Christie.  "There  is  a  spot  on  your 
cheek  that  I  must  kiss;  because  it 
always  comes  when  you  hear  the  name 
of  Jemmy.  Abstract  affection  for 
unknown  science !  Oh,  do  have  a  try 
ai  Dr.  Gronow.  He  knows  fifty 
times  as  much  as  poor  Jemmy." 

"  But  he  doesn't  know  how  to 
please  me,"  replied  Nicie ;  "  and  I 
suppose  that  ought  to  count  for  some- 
thing, after  all.  I  must  go  and  tell 
him  what  you  thought  you  saw. 
That  is  his  step  in  the  passage  now  ; 
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moment.     I  feel  myself  already  grow- 
ing better,  nobler,  loftier." 

"There  is  nothing  in  you  grave 
and  stable,  none  of  the  stronger 
elements,''  said  the  doctor,  as  he  led 
the  way  along  an  empty  passage. 

**  Don't  you  be  too  sure  of  that," 
his  bister  answered,  in  a  tone  which 
he  rememb^ed  afterwards. 

Lady  Waldron  lay  on  a  broad  and 
solid  sofa,  well  prepared  for  her  ;  and 
there  was  no  sign  left  of  life  or  move- 
ment in  her  helpless  figure.  She  was 
not  at  all  like  recumbent  marble 
(which  is  the  ghost  of  death  itself), 
neither  was  she  stifE  nor  straight ;  but 
simply  still,  and  in  such  a  condition 
that  however  any  part  of  her  frame 
might  be  placed,  so  it  would  remain, 
submissive  only  to  the  laws  of  gravita- 
tion, and  to  no  exercise  of  will,  if  will 
were  yet  surviving.  The  face  was  as 
pale  as  death ;  the  eyes  half  open  but 
without  expression ;  the  breathing 
scarcely  perceptible;  and  the  puke 
like  the  flutter  of  eider  down,  or 
gossamer  in  a  sheltered  spot.  There 
was  nothing  ghastly,  repulsive,  or 
even  greatly  distressing  at  first  sight ; 
for  the  fine,  and  almost  perfect,  face 
had  recovered  in  placid  abandonment 
the  beauty  impaired  by  grief  and 
passion.  And  yet  the  dim  uncer- 
tainty, the  hovering  between  life  and 
death,  the  touching  frailty  of  human 
power  over-tried  and  vanquished, 
might  move  the  bitterest  foe  to  tears 
and  waken  the  compassion  planted  in 
all  human  hearts  by  Heaven, 

Christie  was  no  bitter  foe,  but  a 
kind,  impulsive,  generous  maiden,  rush- 
ing at  all  hazards  to  defend  the  right, 
refidy  to  bite  the  dust  when  in  the 
wrong,  if  properly  convinced  of  it. 
Jemmy  stepped  back,  and  spread  forth 
his  hand  more  dramatically  than  was 
needed,  as  much  as  to  say — '*See 
what  you  have  done  !  Never  forgot 
this,  while  you  live.  1  leave  you  to 
self-abasement."  The  sensitive  and 
impetuous  girl  required  no  such  ad- 
monishment. She  fell  on  her  knees, 
and  took  one  cold  hand,  while  her  face 
turned  as  pale  as  the  one  she  watched. 


The  pity  of  the  sight  became  more 
vivid,  deep,  and  overpowering ;  and 
she  whispered  her  little  bedside  prayer, 
for  that  was  the  only  one  she  recalled. 
Then  she  followed  it  up  with  confes- 
sion. "  I  know  what  ought  to  be 
done  to  me.  I  ought  to  be  taken  by 
the  neck — no,  that's  not  right — 1 
ought  to  be  taken  to  the  place  of  exe- 
cution, and  there  hanged  by  the  neck, 
till  I  am  dead,  dead,  dead." 

All  this  she  may  have  deserved,  but 
what  she  got  was  very  different. 

Around  her  bended  neck  was  flung 
no  hangman's  noose,  but  a  gentle  arm, 
the  softest  and  loveliest  ever  felt, 
while  dark  eyes  glistened  into  her 
own,  and  seeming  to  be  encouraged 
there,  came  closer  through  a  cluster- 
ing bower;  and  in  less  time  than  it 
takes  to  tell,  two  fair  young  faces 
touched  each  other,  and  two  quick 
but  heavy  hearts  were  throbbing  very 
close  together. 

"  It  is  more  my  fault  than  yours," 
said  Nicie,  leading  the  way  to  another 
room,  when  a  few  soft  words  of  com- 
fort and  good-will  had  passed.  "  I 
am  the  one  who  has  done  all  this; 
and  Dr.  Gronow  says  so,  or  at  least 
he  would,  if  he  said  what  he  thinks. 
It  was  the  low  condition  caused  by 
long  and  lonely  thinking,  and  the 
want  of  sufficient  food  and  air,  and  the 
sense  of  having  no  one,  not  even  me." 

**  But  that  was  her  fault.  She  dis- 
couraged you;  she  showed  no  affec- 
tion for  you ;  she  was  even  very  angry 
with  you ;  because  you  dared  to  think 
differently,  because  you  had  noble 
faith  and  trust." 

"  For  that  I  deserve  no  credit,  be- 
cause I  could  not  help  it.  But  I  might 
have  been  kinder  to  her,  Christie;  I 
might  have  shown  less  pride  and  tem- 
per. I  might  have  said  to  myself 
more  often,  *  She  is  sadly  shattered, 
and  she  is  my  mother.'  It  will  teach 
me  how  to  behave  another  time.  For 
if  she  does  not  get  well,  and  forgive 
me,  I  shall  never  forgive  myself.  I 
must  have  forgotten  how  much  easier 
it  is  to  be  too  hard  than  to  be  too 
soft." 
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*'  Probably  you  never  thought  about 
it/'  said  Christie,  who  knew  a  great 
deal  about  what  were  then  called 
"  the  mental  processes,"  now  gone 
into  much  bigger  names,  but  the  same 
nut  in  a  harder  shell.  "You  acted 
according  to  your  sense  of  right ;  and 
that  meant  what  you  felt  was  right ; 
and  that  came  round  to  mean — 
Jemmy." 

Nicie,  who  never  examined  her  mind 
(perhaps  the  best  thing  to  be  done 
with  it),  was  not  quite  satisfied  with 
this  abruptly  concrete  view  of  the 
issue.  "  Perhaps  I  did,"  she  said  and 
sighed,  because  everything  felt  so 
cloudy. 

**  Whatever  you  did,  you  are  a  dar- 
ling," said  the  more  experienced  one. 
**  There  is  a  lot  of  trouble  before  us 
both.  Never  mind,  if  we  only  stick 
together.  Poor  Jemmy  believes  that 
he  is  a  wonder.  Between  us,  we  will 
fetch  him  down." 

Nicie  could  perceive  no  call  for  that, 
being  as  yet  of  less  practical  turn. 
She  was  of  that  admirable,  and  too 
rare  and  yearly  diminishing,  type  of 
women  who  see  and  feel  that  Heaven 
meant  them  not  to  contend  with  and 
outdo,  but  to  comfort,  purify,  and 
ennoble  that  stronger,  coarser,  and 
harder  half  called  men. 

**  I  think  that  he  wants  fetching 
up,"  she  said,  with  very  graceful 
timidity ;  "  but  his  sister  must  know 
best,  of  course.  Is  it  right  to  talk  of 
such  things  now  1 " 

**  Decidedly  not,"  Miss  Fox  replied. 
"  In  fact  it  is  downright  wicked.  But 
somehow  or  other,  I  always  go  astray. 
Whenever  I  am  out  of  sorts  with  my- 
self, I  take  a  turn  at  other  people. 
But  how  many  turns  must  I  have  at 
others,  before  I  get  my  balance  now ! 
Did  you  ever  see  anything  so  sad? 
But  how  very  beautiful  she  is !  I 
never  noticed  it  this  afternoon,  be- 
cause I  was  in  such  a  rage,  I  suppose. 
How  long  is  she  likely  to  remain  like 
this?" 

**  Dr.  Gronow  cannot  say.  He  has 
known  one  case  which  lasted  for  a 
month.     But  then  there  was  no  con- 


sciousness at  all.  He  thinks  that 
there  is  a  little  now;  but  we  can 
perceive  no  sign  of  it.*' 

**  Well,  I  think  I  did.  I  am  almost 
sure  I  did,"  Chiistie  answered  eagerly. 
"  When  I  said,  '  dead,  dead,  dead,'  in 
tlmt  judicial  manner,  there  came  a 
little  gleam  of  light  into  her  eyes  as 
if  she  approved  of  the  sentence.  And 
again  when  you  called  me  your  sister, 
there  seemed  to  be  a  sparkle  of 
astonishment,  as  if  t-he  thought  you 
were  in  too  much  of  a  hurry;  and 
perhaps  you  were,  my  darling.  Oh 
what  a  good  judge  Jemmy  is !  No 
wonder  he  is  getting  so  conceited." 

"  If  there  is  any  consciousness  at 
all,"  said  Nicie,  avoiding  that  other 
subject,  "this  trance  (if  that  is  the 
English  word  for  it)  will  not  last  long, 
at  least  Dr.  Gronow  says  so ;  and  Dr. 
Jemmy  (what  a  name  for  a  gentleman 
of  science !)  thoroughly  confirms  it. 
But  Dr.  Fox  is  so  diffident  and 
modest,  that  he  seems  to  wait  for  his 
friend's  opinion ;  though  he  must 
know  more,  being  younger." 

**  Certainly  he  ought,"  Miss  Fox 
replied,  with  a  twinkle  of  dubious 
import ;  "  I  hear  a  great  deal  of  such 
things.  No  medical  man  is  ever  at 
his  prime,  unless  it  is  at  thirty  nine 
years  and  a  half.  Under  forty  he 
can  have  no  experience,  according  to 
the  general  public ;  and  over  forty  he 
is  on  the  shelf,  according  to  his  own 
profession.  For  that  one  year  they 
ought  to  treble  all  their  fees." 

'*  That  would  only  be  fair ;  for  they 
always  charge  too  little." 

**  You  are  an  innocent  duck,"  said 
Christie.  "There  is  a  spot  on  your 
cheek  that  I  must  kiss;  because  it 
always  comes  when  you  hear  the  name 
of  Jemmy.  Abstract  aifection  for 
unknown  science !  Oh,  do  have  a  try 
at  Dr.  Gronow.  He  knows  fifty 
times  as  much  as  poor  Jemmy." 

"  But  he  doesn't  know  how  to 
please  me,"  replied  Nicie;  "and  I 
suppose  that  ought  to  count  for  some- 
thing, after  all.  I  must  go  and  tell 
him  what  you  thought  you  saw. 
That  is  his  step  in  the  passage  now  ; 
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and  he  ordered  us  to  watch  for  any 
symptoms  of  that  sort.  Oh,  what  will 
he  think  of  me  for  leaving  nurse 
alone  %  Good  night,  dear  Christie  ;  I 
shall  come  away  no  more.  But 
Binstock,  our  great  man,  is  come 
back.  He  will  attend  to  you,  and  see 
that  you  don't  go  home  starving,  or 
by  yourself." 

"Positive  statements  suit  young 
men,*'  Dr.  Gronow  declared,  as  he 
buttoned  up  his  coat  about  an  hour 
afterwards ;  "  and  so  does  sitting  up 
all  night.  Fox,  you  had  better  act  up 
to  that.  But  I  shall  just  see  your 
sister  safe  as  far  as  the  hospitable 
White  Post,  and  then  I  shall  go  home 
to  my  supper.  There  is  not  the 
slightest  danger  now,  but  constant 
attention  is  needful,  in  case  of  sudden 
revival.  That  I  do  not  at  all  expect ; 
but  you  know  what  to  do  if  it 
happens.  The  third  day  will  be  the 
most  likely  time;  and  then  any 
pleasing  excitement,  or  attraction — 
but  I  shall  be  here,  and  see  to  that." 

**  Oh,  Dr.  Gronow,"  exclaimed  Miss 
Fox,  as  she  fastened  her  cloak  to  go 
with  him,  "how  I  wish  I  had  been 
born  a  little  sooner,  to  see  you  more 
positive  than  you  are  now  !  " 

**  Miss  Fox,  it  is  a  happy  thing  for 
me  that  I  anticipated  all  such  views  ; 
young  ladies,  I  meant  of  course — and 
not  young  men.  Yet  alas  !  the  young 
ladies  are  too  negative." 

On  the  third  day  from  Lady 
Waldron's  seizure,  the  postman  of  the 
name  of  Walker,  finding  not  even  a 
mushroom  left  to  retard  the  mail- 
delivery,  and  having  a  cold  north 
wind  at  his  back,  brought  to  the 
house  soon  after  noon  a  very  large 
letter,  marked  ^^  Ship  despatch — two 
shillings  and  -^^pence  to  pay"  and 
addressed  to  ^  Lady  Waldron. 

"  It  must  be  from  dear  Tom,"  pro- 
nounced Nicie ;  "  we  have  not  heard 
from  him'  since  he  sailed  for  India. 
There  is  bo  other  person  in  the  world 
capaoie  of 'such  a  frightful  scrawl." 

**  Why,  this  is  the  very  thing  we 
want,"  said  Gronow,  who  was  present 
according   to   promise ;    "  large,   con- 


spicuous,   self-assertive.      Let    some- 
body fetch  me  a  green  flower-stick." 

Slitting  one  end  of  the  stick,  he 
inserted  the  lower  edge  of  the  letter, 
and  fixed  it  upright  in  the  scroll-work 
at  the  bottom  of  the  couch.  Then  he 
drew  the  curtain  back,  and  a  slant  of 
cheerful  sunshine  broke  upon  the 
thick  bold  writing.  But  the  figure  on 
the  couch  lay  still,  without  a  sign  of 
interest,  cold,  rigid,  and  insensible. 
"  I'll  keep  out  of  sight,"  the  doctor 
whispered,  "and  let  no  one  say  a 
word.  But  presently  when  I  hold  my 
hand  up,  let  Miss  Nicie  strike  a  few 
notes,  not  too  rapidly,  on  her  guitar, 
— some  well-known  Spanish  melody." 
Gliding  round  the  back  of  the  couch, 
with  a  very  gentle  touch  he  raised  the 
unconscious  lady's  head,  and  propped 
it  with  a  large  firm  pillow,  so  that  the 
dim  half-open  eyes  were  level  with 
and  set  point-blank  upon  the  shining 
letter.  Securing  it  so,  he  withdrew  a 
little,  and  held  up  his  hand  to  Nicie. 
She,  upon  a  low  chair  further  ofE, 
touched  the  strings  of  her  mother's 
own,  and  in  younger  days  much 
loved,  guitar;  gently  at  first,  like  a 
distant  ripple;  then  with  a  strong 
bold  swell  arising  into  a  grand 
melodious  strain, — the  March  of 
Andalusia,  All  present  held  their 
breath  to  watch,  and  saw  a  strange 
and  moving  sight. 

The  Spanish  lady's  eyes  began  to 
fill  with  soft  and  quivering  light,  like 
a  lake  when  the  moon  is  rising;  the 
fringe  of  their  dark  lashes  rose ;  a 
little  smile  played  on  her  lips,  and 
touched  them  with  a  living  tint ;  then 
all  the  brilliance  of  her  gaze  flashed 
forth  and  fastened  on  that  letter. 
She  lifted  both  her  trembling  hands, 
and  the  letter  was  put  into  them. 
Her  face  was  light  with  vivid  joy, 
and  her  lips  pronounced,  "My  son, 
my  son ! "  Then  wanting  nothing 
more,  she  drew  the  precious  token  to 
her  breast,  concealed  it  there,  and 
sank  into  profound,  and  tranquil,  and 
sweet  sleep. 

"She  will  be  all  right  when  she 
awakes,  and  then  she  will  want  a  lot 
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of  food,"  said  Dr.  Gronow  with  a  quiet 
grin,  while  Nicie  and  Chris  wept  tears 
of  joy,  and  Dr.  Fox  and  the  nurse 
looked  queer.  "  Mind,  shecan*t  live  on 
her  son's  letter.  Beef-tea,  arrowroot, 
and  port-wine,  leg  of  mutton  gravy, 
and  neat's  foot  jelly — finer  than  the 
sweetest  sweetheart's  letters,  let  alone 
a  boy  who  writes  with  the  stump  of  a 
cigar.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  my  job 
is  over;  what  a  blessing  Penniloe  is 
gone  to  London !  We  should  have 
had  a  prayer-meeting  every  day.  Miss 
Fox,  I  think  I  shall  call  you  Christie, 
because  you  are  so  unChristian." 

"You  may  call  me  anything  you 
like, — that  is,  so  long  as  it  is  some- 
thing you  do  Jike.  I  shall  almost 
begin  to  have  faith  in  doctors  now,  in 
spite  of  poor  Jemmy  being  one." 

"Jemmy,  you  had  better  throw  up 
the  trade.  Your  sister  understands  it 
best.  The  hardest  work,  and  the 
hardest  paid — however  I  go  a  trout- 
fishing,  ere  ever  the  river  freezes." 

The  wind  was  very  cold,  and  every- 
body there  shivered  at  the  shudders 
he  would  have  to  undergo,  as  they 
saw  him  set  forth  with  an  eager  step. 
He  waved  his  hand  back  from  a  turn 
of  the  walk  which  reminded  him  of 
the  river,  and  his  shoulders  went  up 
as  if  he  had  a  trout  on  hook. 

"He  is  happy;  let  him  be,**  said 
the  percipient  Christie.  "He  won't 
catch  anything  in  fact,  but  the 
miraculous  draught  in  fancy." 

"He  ought  to  be  pitched  in,"  re- 
plied her  brother,  who  was  put  out 
about  something,  possibly  the  fingering 
of  the  second  fiddle ;  "  the  least  that 
can  be  done  to  him  is  to  pitch  him  in, 
for  trying  to  catch  trout  in  December. 
Pike  had  vowed  to  do  it;  but  those 
fellows  are  gone  home.  Hopper  and 
all,  just  when  the  world  was  most  in 
want  of  them.  Christie,  you  will  just 
come  back  with  me  to  the  Old  Barn." 
"Why  does  Dr.  Gronow  address 
nearly  all  his  very  excellent  remarks 
to  me?  And  why  does  he  always  look 
at  me  when  he  speaks?" 

"  Because  you  are  so  pretty,  dear ; 
and  because  you    catch  his  meaning 


first.     They  like  that  sort  of  thing,' 
said  Nicie. 

"  For  looks  I  am  nowhere  with  Nicie 
present.  But  he  sees  advanced  intelli- 
gence in  me  ;  and  he  comes  from  where 
they  appreciate  it.  I  shall  go  back  fco 
Old  Barn,  just  when  I  think  right." 

"  We  are  coming  to  something  !  " 
cried  Doctor  Jemmy,  who  looked 
pleasantly,  but  loftily,  at  all  the 
female  race, — save  Nicie,  who  was 
saved  perhaps  till  two  months  after 
marriage.  "Stay,  if  you  like,  where 
you  are  appreciated  so  highly,  so  very 
highly.*' 

Christie's  face  became  red  as  a  rose, 
for  really  this  was  too  bad  on  his  part, 
and  after  all  she  had  done  for  him,  as 
witnessed  those  present.  "  They  like 
me,"  she  said  in  an  off-handed  manner ; 
"  and  I  like  them, — which  is  more  thaa 
one  can  do  to  everybody.  But  it  makes 
very  little  difference,  I  am  afraid,  for 
I  shall  never  see  them  any  more,  un- 
less they  come  to  Foxden.  I  had  made 
up  my  mind  to  go  home  the  moment 
Lady  Waldron  was  out  of  danger.  I 
did  not  come  here  to  please  myself, 
and  this  is  all  I  get  for  it.  Good-bye 
to  fair  Perlycross  to-morrow  !  One 
must  not  neglect  one's  dear  father  and 
mother,  even  for, — even  for  such  a 
dear  as  Nicie." 

"  Well,  I  never  knew  what  it  was 
to  be  out  of  temper."  There  was  much 
truth  in  this  assertion,  though  it  seems 
a  large  one ;  for  Jemmy  Fox  had  a 
remarkably  sweet  temper,  and  a  m6,n 
who  takes  stock  of  himself,  when  short 
of  that  article,  has  already  almost  re- 
placed it.  "  But  how  will  you  go,  my 
dear  little  Cayenne  pepper  ?  Will  you 
pack  up  all  your  grandeur,  and  have  a 
coach  and  four  ?  ** 

"Yes,  that  I  will,**  answered  Christie 
quick  as  light,  "  though  it  won't  cost 
me  quite  as  much  as  the  one  I  hired 
when  I  came  post-haste  to  your  rescue. 
The  name  of  my  coach  is  2%e  Defiance  ; 
and  the  guard  shall  play  Remi  Beef  all 
the  way,  in  honour  of  the  coming 
Christmas-time.  Won't  we  Jiate  a  fine 
time  at  Foxden,  if  father  is  in  good 
health  again  1 " 
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Jemmy  wisely  left  her  to  her  own 
devices,  for  she  generally  "  took  the 
change  out  of  him,"  and  consoled 
himself  with  soft  contemplation  of  a 
lovelier,  nicer,  and  (so  far  as  he  knew 
yet)  ten  thousand  times  sweeter-tem- 
pered girl  whose  name  was  Nicie 
Waldron. 

Now  that  sweet  creature  had  a  worry 
of  her  own,  though  she  did  not  afflict 
the   public  with   it.     She  was  dying 
with  anxiety,  all  the  time,  to  know  the 
contents  of  her  brother  Tom's  letter 
which  had  so  enlivened  her  dearmother. 
It  is  said  that  the  only  thing  the  all- 
wise  Solomon  could  not  explain  to  the 
Queen  of  Sheba  was  the  process  of  her 
own  mind,  or  rather  perhaps  the  leaps 
of  it,  which  landed  her  in  conclusions 
quite  correct,  yet  unsupported  even  by 
the  shadow  of  an  enthymem.     Miss 
Waldron  was    not   so  clever   as   the 
Queen   of    Sheba,   or    even    as   Miss 
Christie  Fox  ;  yet  she  had  arrived  at 
a  firm  conviction  that  the  one  who  was 
destined  to  solve  the  sad  and  torturing 
question  about  her  dear  father,  was  no 
other  than  her  brother,  Tom  Rodrigo. 
She  had  observed  that  his  letter  bore 
no  token  of  the  family  bereavement, 
neither  was  that  to  be  expected  yet, 
although  six  weeks  had  now  elapsed 
since  the  date  of   their  sore  distress. 
Envelopes  were  not  as  yet  in  common 
use,  and  a  letter  was  a  cumbrous  and 
clumsy-looking  thing,  one  of  the  many 
reasons  being  that  a  writer  was  bound 
by  economy,  and  very  often  by  courtesy 
as  well,  to  fill  three  great  pages  before 
he  began  to  double  in.    This  naturally 
led  to  a  vast  sprawl  of  words,  for  the 
most  part  containing  very  little ;  and 
"  What  shall  I  say  next  ? "  was  the 
constant   inquiry   of    even   the   most 
loving  correspondent.    Nicie  knew  well 
that  her  brother  was  not  gifted  with 
the  pen  of  a  ready  writer,  and  that  all 
his  heart  indited  of  was,  **  What  shall 
I  put,  to  get  done  with  iti"     This 
increased  the  value  of  his  letters  (by 
means  of  their  rarity)  and  also  their 
interest,  according  to  the  canon  that 
plenty  of  range  should  be  allowed  for 
the   reader's   imagination.     But    now 


even  too  much  range  was  left  for  that 
of  the  affectionate  and  poetic  maiden, 
inasmuch  as  her  mother  lay  asleep  for 
hours  with  this  fine  communication  to 
support  her  heart.  There  was  nothing 
for  Nicie  to  do,  except  to  go  to  sleep 
patiently  on  her  own  account,  and 
that  she  did  in  her  own  white  bed, 
and  saw  a  fair  vision  through  tears 
of  joy. 

Behold,  she  was  standing  at  the 
door,  the  sacred  portal  of  Walderscourt, 
gazing  at  trees  that  were  full  of  sing- 
ing birds,  with  her  milk-white  pony 
cropping  clover  honey-sweet,  and  Pixie 
teetotuming  after  his  own  tail.  All 
the  air  was  blossoming  with  dance  of 
butterflies,  and  all  .the  earth  was 
laughing  at  the  flatteries  of  the  sun. 
And  behold  a  very  tall  form  arose 
from  beyond  the  weeping  willow, 
leading  a  form  yet  taller,  and  looking 
back  for  fear  of  losing  it.  Then  a 
loud  voice  shouted,  and  it  was  brother 
Tom's :  "  Here  he  is  at  last  1  No 
mistake  about  it.  I  have  found  the 
Governor — hurrah,  hurrah  !  "  The 
maiden  sprang  up  with  a  bounding 
heart,  to  embrace  her  darling  father. 
But  alas !  there  was  nothing,  except 
the  cold  moon  and  a  pure  vii'gin  bosom 
that  glistened  with  tears. 

When  Tom's  letter  came  to  the 
reading  at  last,  there  were  ploity  of 
blots  in  it  and  brown  sand,  but  not  a 
blessed  bit  of  poetry.  The  youth  bad 
been  at  Eton,  and  exhausted  there  all 
the  tendency  of  his  mind  towards 
metre.  Even  now  people,  who  ought 
to  know  better,  ask  why  poetry  will 
not  go  down  with  the  tall,  and 
imaginative,  and  romantic  public.  It 
must  be  from  the  absence  ol  the  spark 
divine  among  them.  Nay  rather 
because  ere  they  could  spell,  their 
flint  was  fixed  for  life  with  flie  "  fire  " 
used  up  by  classic  hammer.  Of  these 
things  the  present  Sir  Thomas  Rodrigo 
Waldron  had.  neither  thought  nor 
heed.  For  him  it  was  enough  to  be 
released ;  and  the  less  he  saw  of  book 
and  pen  for  the  rest  of  his  natural 
life,  the  better  for  the  book,  the  pen, 
and  him.     So  that  on  the  whole  he 
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desOTved  much  credit,  and  obtained 
even  more  (from  his  mother)  as  the 
author  of  the  following  fine  piece  of 
correspondence.  Though  all  the  best 
bits  were  adapted  from  a  book,  entitled 
TJie  young  man's  polite  letter-writer,  to 
his  pa/rentSy  sisters,  sweethearts,  /riends, 
and  the  Minister  of  his  native  parish, 
etc,  etc. — also  when  applying  for 
increase  of  wages. 

Yaletta,  in  the  Island  of  Malta, 
Mediterranean  Sea,  etc.  Novem- 
ber the  5th,  also  Guy  Fawkes' 
Day,  A.D.  1835. 

My  beloved  and  respected  Mother, 
— I  take  up  my  pen  with  mingled  feelings 
of  affection  and  regret.  The  hangs 
("  Oh,  he  ought  to  say  *  pangs,' "  thought 
Nicie,  as  her  mother  read  it  on  most 
gravely),  which  I  have  suffered,  and  am 
suffering  still,  arise  from  various  sources. 
Affection,  because  of  your  unceasing  and 
unmerited  parental  goodness  ;  regret, 
because  absence  in  a  foreign  land  enhances 
by  a  hundred  fold  the  value  of  all  those 
lost  endearments.  I  hope  that  you  will 
think  of  me,  whenever  you  sit  on  the  old 
bench  by  the  door  and  behold  the  sun 
setting  in  the  east. 

"It  is  very  beautiful,"  said  Lady 
Waldron,  animated  by  a  cup  of  strong 
beef-tea;  "but  Rodrigo  was  so  hard 
to  kiss.  Very  often,  I  have  knocked 
my  head, — but  he  is  competent  to  feel 
it  in  his  own  head  now." 

"  Mother,  there  is  no  bench  by  the 
door.  And  how  can  the  sun  set  in 
the  easti  Oh,  I  see  it  was  *west,' 
and  he  has  scratched  it  out,  because 
of  his  being  in  the  east  himself." 

"That  means  the  same  thing," 
replied  Lady  "Waldron.  "Inez,  if 
you  intend  to  find  fault  with  your 
dear  brother's  letter  about  such  trifles, 
you  deserve  to  hear  no  more  of  it." 

"Mother,  as  if  it  made  any  differ- 
ence where  the  sun  sets,  so  long  as  he 
can  see  it !  " 

"He  always  had  large  thoughts," 
reflected  his  mother ;  "  he  is  not  of 
this  cold  geography.  Hearken  how 
beautifully  he  proceeds  to  write — 

But  it  is  vain  to  indulge  these  contem- 
plations. Thanks  to  your  careful  tuition, 
and  the  lofty  example  set  before  me,  1 


trust  that  I  shall  never  be  found  wanting 
in  my  duty  to  the  country  that  gave  me 
birth.  Unfortunately  in  these  foreign 
parts  the  price  of  every  article  is  exces- 
sive ;  and  although  I  am  guided,  as  you 
are  well  aware,  by  the  strictest  principles 
of  economy,  my  remembrance  of  what  is 
due  to  you,  and  the  position  of  a  highly 
respected  family,  have  in  some  degree 
necessitated  an  anticipation  of  resources. 
Feeling  assured  of  your  sympathy,  and 
that  it  will  assume  a  practical  form  by 
return  of  post,  I  venture  to  state  for  your 
guidance  that  the  house  of  Plumper, 
Wiggins,  and  Golightly  in  this  city  have 
been  advised,  and  have  consented  to  re- 
ceive on  my  behalf  a  remittance  of  j£l20, 
which  will]^  I  trust,  appear  a  very  reason- 
able sum. 

"Mother,  dear  mother,  let  me  go 
on,"  cried  Nicie,  as  the  letter  dropped 
from  her  mother's  hand  ;  "  the  pleasure 
and  excitement  have  been  too  much 
for  you,  although  the  style  is  so 
excellent." 

"  It  is  not  the  style ;  but  my  breath 
has  been  surprised,  by — by  the  ex- 
pressions of  that  last  sentence.  The 
sum  that  I  myself  placed  to  his  credit, 
out  of  my  bonds  of  the  City  of 
Corduba,  was  in  addition,  and  without 
his  father's  knowledge — but  no  doubt 
he  will  give  explanation  more  further 
down,  though  the  writing  appears  now 
to  become  of  a  different  kind,  shorter 
and  less  polished.  But  why  is  he  in 
Malta,  when  the  ship  sailed  for 
Bombay?  Oh,  I  am  terrified  there 
will  be  some  war.  The  English  can 
never  stay  without  fighting  very  long. 
And  behold  his  letter  seems  to  go 
into  three  pieces!  See  now,  it  is 
quite  crooked,  Inez,  and  of  less  cor- 
rection. Nevertheless  I  approve  more 
of  it  so.     Listen  again,  child  : 

I  was  almost  forgeting  to  say  that  we 
were  mett  before  we  had  got  very  far  on 
our  way  by  a  Despatch  Vessle  bringing 
urgent  orders  for  all  of  the  Draught  to  be 
sent  to  this  place,  which  is  not  half  so  hot 
as  the  other  place  would  be,  and  much 
more  convenient,  and  healthy  but  too 
white.  But  it  does  make  the  money  fly, 
and  they  are  a  jolley  sett.  I  have  long 
been  wanting  to  write  home,  but  waited 
untill  there  was  some  news  to  tell,  and  we 
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could  tell  where  we  are  going  next.  But 
we  shall  have  to  stay  here  for  some  time, 
because  most  of  our  things  were  sent  to 
West  Indies,  and  the  other  part  went  on 
to  East  India.  It  will  all  be  for  the  best 
because  so  strong  a  change  of  climate  will 
be  almost  certain  to  destroy  the  moths.  I 
have  bought  three  dogs.  There  is  a  new 
sort  here,  very  clever,  and  can  almost 
speak.  I  hope  all  the  dogs  at  home  are 
well.  I  miss  the  shooting  very  much^ 
and  there  are  no  horses  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean big  enough  to  cary  me.  Now  I 
must  conclude  with  best  love  and  duty  to 
the  Governor  and  you,  and  Nicie,  and  old 
nurse  Sweetland>  and  anybody  else  who 
inquires  for  remaining  your  affectionate 
and  dutiful  Son,  Tom  R.  Waldron. 

P.S.— Your  kind  letter  of  Aug.  30th 
just  come.  They  must  be  very  clever  to 
have  found  us  here.  I  am  dredfully  cutt 
up  to  hear  dear  Governor  not  at  all  well 
when  you  wrote.  Shall. hope  for  better 
news  every  day.  There  is  a  Greek  gentle- 
man here  with  a  pill  waranted  to  cure 
everything  yet  discovered.  They  are  as 
large  as  yellow  sluggs,  and  just  the  same 
shape.  He  will  let  me  have  10  for  my 
amathist  studds  which  are  no  good  to  me. 
Shall  try  to  send  them  by  ^e  next  ship 


that  goes  home.  Do  write  at  once, 
because  I  never  heard  before  of  anything 
wrong  with  dear  Governor. — T.  R.  W. 

"  Poor  darling  ! "  said  his  mother 
with  tears  in  her  eyes,  while  Nicie 
was  sobbing  quietly.  **  By  this  time 
he  may  be  aware  of  it  perhaps,  though 
not  of  the  dreadful  thing  that  hap- 
pened since.  It  will  not  be  for  his 
happiness  that  he  should  ever  know. 
Remember  that,  Inez.  He  is  of  so 
much  vigour  and  high  blood  of  the 
best  Andalusian,  that  he  would  be- 
come insane,  and  perhaps  do  himself 
deep  injury.  He  would  cast  away  his 
office, — what  you  call  the  commission, 
— and  come  back  to  this  country,  and 
be  put  in  prison  for  not  accepting 
quietly  khe  sacrilegious  laws." 

"  Mother,  you  have  promised  never 
to  speak  of  that  subject.  If  it  is  too 
much  for  poor  Tom,  what  is  it  likely 
to  be  for  us  !  All  we  can  do  is  to  leave 
it  to  God." 

**  There  is  not  the  same  God  in  this 
country  as  we  have.  If  there  was, 
He  would  never  endure  it." 


{To  he  continued,) 
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Among  writers  of  the  second  or  lower 
classes  there  are  few  who  hold  their 
places  in  such  a  precarious  fashion 
as  the  humouiists.  Their  brethren 
of  the  first  class  occupy  perhaps 
the  surest  position  of  all.  More 
than  two  thousand  years  have  failed  to 
lessen  in  the  very  slightest  degree  the 
laughter  -  moving  powers  of  Aristo- 
phanes, and  nearly  two  thousand  have 
not  afEected  those  of  Lucian.  But  it 
may  be  that  even  the  greatest,  at 
shorter  distances  and  intervals  from 
their  own  time,  are  in  danger  of  tem- 
porary eclipses ;  and  all  but  the  greatest 
are  in  danger  of  eclipses  which  are  only 
too  likely  to  be  more  than  temporary. 

On  two,  at  least,  of  the  three  jesters 
whose  names  are  written  above  the 
curse  has  certainly  come  ;  and  I  have 
been  told,  though  I  hope  it  is  not  true, 
that  even  The  Ingoldahy  Legends  have 
fallen  somewhat  from  the  pride  of 
place  which  they  held  so  long.  It  may 
be  all  the  more  interesting  to  survey 
them  in  trine,  a  conjunction  to  which 
they  lend  themselves  with  unusual 
ease.  They  were  all  contemporaries  in 
life  and  still  more  in  literature  ;  they 
all  pursued  a  peculiar  kind  of  humour- 
ous writing  to  which  the  institution, 
new  in  their  day,  of  the  lighter  kind 
of  periodical  literature  gave  oppor- 
tunities impossible  before  their  date. 
All  of  them  were  distinctly  convivial 
and  not  like  their  other  contemporary, 
Hood,  retiring  and  domestic  in 
habits  though  rollicking  with  the  pen. 
Two  of  them  were  Bohemians  in  the 
fullest  sense  of  the  word.  Two  of 
them,  but  not  the  same  two,  were  no 
mean  scholars.  All  had  that  natural 
and  rarely  absent  temperament  of  the 
humourist  which  makes  him  sometimes 
a  staunch  and  pronounced  Tory,  and 
almost  always  an  opponent  of  innova- 


tions in  Church,  in  State,  in  manners, 
apd  in  literature.  All  wrote  a  pecu- 
liar kind  of  easy  verse  with  extra- 
ordinary facility,  and  two,  at  least, 
could  sometimes  drop,  or  rather  rise, 
into  something  not  merely  facile. 

When  the  tale  is  of  three  men  in  one 
tub,  biographical  particulars  must 
necessarily  be  given  as  sparingly  as 
possible.  Indeed  no  one  of  the  three 
lives  was  in  the  ordinary  sense  event- 
ful ;  and  a  few  dates  and  facts  will  be 
all  that  is  necessary  to  place  them  con- 
veniently. Theodore  Hook  was  born 
in  London,  on  September  22nd,  1788, 
of  a  musical  and  theatrical  family 
which,  in  the  person  of  his  elder 
brother  and  still  more  in  that  of  his 
nephew,  raised  itself  to  high  consider- 
ation in  the  Church.  Theodore  was 
sent  to  Harrow  and  to  Oxford,  but,  as 
his  official  biographer  says,  **  threw 
himself  into  the  arms  of  the  Muse," 
which  would  not,  to  an  earlier  gener- 
ation, have  conveyed  the  sense  of  **  left 
the  University  with  no  degree  and  for 
no  profession."  Attracting  the  notice 
of  the  Regent  by  his  convivial  gifts  he 
was  appointed  (in  1813)  to  a  valuable 
place  at  Mauritius,  in  which  he  had 
Moore's  ill-luck  with,  it  would 
seen^,  ptiuch  less  excuse  beforehand 
than  Moore's,  and  with  very  different 
consequences. .  Indeed  conduct,  as  Mr. 
Arnold  would  have  said,  was  never 
even  a  hundredth  part  of  Hook's  life. 
Although  when  he  •  came  home  (in 
1818)  his  baser  and  nobler  gifts  both 
brought  him  plenty  of  patronage  and 
plenty  of  money,  he  never  made  any 
serious  attempt  to  liquidate -or  com- 
pound his  obligations  to  the  Treasury, 
and  at  his  comparatively  early  death 
(in  1840)  his  omission  to  marry 
the  mother  of  his  children  caused 
everything    that    his     family    might 
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have  had  left  to  them  to  be  swept 
away.  He  had  filled  the  interval 
with  journalism  of  immense  vivacity 
and  not  a  little  scurrility,  with  popular 
novel- writing,  and  with  the  fabrica- 
tion of  a  vast  amount  of  more  or 
less  impromptu  matter  of  the  amusing 
kind  most,  if  not  all,  of  which  has 
necessarily  perished. 

The  next  person  on  our  list,  Barham, 
is  one  of  the  best  known  witnesses  to 
the  brilliancy  of  Hook's  apparent  or 
real  improvisations  in  the  way  of  dining- 
room  and  drawing  room  entertainment, 
he  himself  being  singer,  player,  and 
extempore  librettist.  But  the  testi- 
mony to  this  is  unanimous ;  and  the 
gift  made  him  till  his  spirits  flagged  a 
welcome  guest  in  rich  men's  houses. 
Then  the  end  came,  and  there  was  no- 
thing left  of  poor  Mr.  Wagg  but  his 
batch  of  printed  jestings,  the  rapidly 
fading  memory  of  his  conversational 
and  entertaining  powers,  a  disapproval 
of  his  life  which  was  not  limited  to 
Mrs.  Grundy,  and  one  masterly  piece 
of  friendly  but  truthful  criticism, 
Lockhart's  article  written  for  the 
Qua/rterly  Review,  and  afterwards  more 
than  once  reprinted  alone. 

Not  so  very  different,  though  with 
fewer  chances  than  Hook's,  is  the  tale 
of  the  life  of  "  bright  broken 
Maginn/'  as  the  same  Lockhart,  this 
time  in  a  rhyming  epitaph  almost 
unmatched  for  humorous  pathos, 
described  him  —  of  the  Doctor  of 
Fraaers,  the  Ensign  of  Blackwood^a, 
the  part-originator  at  least  of  the 
Nodes  Amhrosiance,  the  part-original 
of  Captain  Shandon,  the  staunchest 
of  Tories,  one  of  the  best  of  fellows 
(for,  like  Lockhart,  "I  ne'er  heard 
of  a  sin"  of  an  odious  type,  ex- 
cept in  some  rather  unkindly  insinu- 
ations made  long  years  after  by  S.  C. 
Hall)  and  alas !  the  most  improvident 
of  men.  He  was  bom  in  Cork  a  hun- 
dred years  ago,  was  thoroughly  edu- 
cated by  his  father,  a  schoolmaster, 
and  at  Trinity  College, Dublin,  and  for 
some  time  followed  his  father's  voca- 
tion. But  Blackwood's  Magazine  came 
into  being,  and  Maginn  seems  to  have 


gravitated  to  it  much  after  the  fashion 
described  in  the  verses  to  Sterne's 
friend  Stevenson, 

How  many  wise  ones  for  thy  sake 
Have  flown  to  thee  and  left  off  plodding  ! 

Certainly  Maginn  was  not  an  idle 
man  even  after  this,  nor  did  he  imme- 
diately give  up  keeping  school ;  but 
from  about  the  middle  of  1820,  when 
he  paid  a  visit  to  Edinburgh,  his  heart 
was  in  the  lighter  journalism  and  the 
Bohemianism  which  then  accompanied 
it  as  a  matter  almost  of  course.  He 
soon  went  to  London ;  was  introduced 
to  Hook  among  editors,  and  Murray 
among  publishers ;  took  a  hand  in  the 
John  Bull  and  the  RepreseirUative  and 
the  Standard  (if  not  also  in  the  Age 
and  other  downright  blackguardly 
prints)  ;  quarrelled  with  Blackwood  ; 
set  up  Fraser  ;  enraged  and  fought 
with  Grantley  Berkeley;  translated 
Homer  into  ballads ;  received  five 
hundred  pounds  from  Thackeray ;  knew 
debts  and  duns  and  the  Fleet ;  was 
more  than  once  befriended  by  Peel, 
who  whatever  faults  he  may  have  had 
was  good  to  men  of  letters  ;  and  died 
of  consumption  at  Walton-on-Thames 
on  August  21st,  1842. 

The  contrast  between  these  two 
lives,  unfortunate  at  the  best  and  at 
the  worst  not  easily  to  be  defended 
from  unkind  adjectives,  and  that  of 
the  third,  which  is  placed  between 
them,  is,  as  our  fathers  would  have 
said,  "odd  and  pretty,"  and  withal 
very  English.  Neither  Hook  nor 
Maginn  had,  it  is  true,  Barham's 
advantages  to  start  with ;  but  it  is 
equally  true  that  both  were  put  in 
tolerably  straight  roads  and  chose  to 
fall  out  of  them.  Bichard  Harris 
Barham,  though  as  thorough  a 
humourist  as  either  of  them  and  of 
anything  but  an  unsociable  or  uncon- 
vivial  disposition,  found  his  feet  set  on 
the  King's  highway  from  the  first  and 
never  seems  to  have  been  tempted  to 
stray  out  of  it.  Whether  the  Bar- 
hams  were  really  descended  from 
Reginald  Fitzurse  and  the  Irish 
Macmahons    I    do   not    know ;     the 
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author  of  The  Ingoldshy  Legends  is 
perhaps  not  the  man  from  whom  one 
would  accept  an  unproved  pedigree 
with  implicit  and  childlike  faith.  But 
they  were  certainly  a  good  Kentish 
family,  and  Tapton  (the  elongation  to 
Tappington  was  venial)  was  an  authentic 
manor-house.  Barham  himself,  how- 
ever, was  not  bom  there,  but  at 
Canterbury  on  December  6th,  1788  ; 
his  father,  a  stout  and  cheerful  person 
but  a  little  of  a  spendthrift,  making 
amends  by  dying  and  leaving  his  son 
to  a  minority  of  fourteen  or  fifteen 
years.  This  he  spent  at  St.  Paul's 
School  and  Brasenose  College,  meeting 
at  Oxford  Theodore  Hook,  who  for  a 
short  time  was  an  undergraduate  at 
St.  Mary's  Hall.  It  would  appear 
that  Barham  himself  was  a  little 
volatile.  A  severe  illness,  however, 
sobered  him ;  he  took  orders,  married 
pretty  early,  and  was  presented  to  a 
living  in  Romney  Marsh,  the  head- 
quarters of  smuggling.  Hence  in 
1821  he  was  transferred  to  a  minor 
canonry  at  St.  Paul's,  and  from  this 
time  forward  lived  chiefly  in  London. 
His  career  was  one  of  unostentatious, 
but  real,  work  in  his  profession,  varied 
by  the  writing  of  some  novels  (where- 
of the  chief  is  My  Coicsin  Nicholas) 
and  of  the  famo«s  verses  by  which  he 
is  still  known.  He  died  in  1845,  the 
same  year  which  was  fatal  to  Sydney 
Smith,  his  friend  and  superior  in  the 
Pauline  Hierarchy. 

And  so  we  turn  from  the  lives  of 
these  men  to  their  works. 

To  one  who  begins  the  reading  of 
Theodore  Hook's  novels  for  the  first 
time,  or  with  only  a  dim  and  distant 
remembrance  of  Gilbert  Gumey  and 
one  or  two  more  of  the  best,  read  at 
an  easily  amused  period  of  youth,  I 
should  judge  from  my  own  experience 
that  a  certain  thing  is  like  to  happen. 
He  will  remember  how  when  Pen 
came  to  London  Mr.  Doolan  informed 
him  that  Mr.  Wagg  got  **  three 
hundther  pound  "  for  every  volume  of 
these  novels,  and  how  Arthur  at  once 
began  to  calculate  whether  he  himself 
might  not,  on  the  same  term^^,  make  an 


income  of  about  five  thousand  a  year. 
To  tell  the  truth  it  is  almost,  if  not 
quite,  impossible  to  rank  most  of  these 
productions  high  from  any  point  of 
view.  The  carelessness  and  slovenli- 
ness of  the  mere  writing  sometimes 
very  nearly  take  away  the  breath  even 
of  a  reviewer  of  novels  in  the  present 
day.  The  matter  is  often  not  much 
better  than  the  form  ;  and  when  one 
remembers  the  flattering  impromptu 
of  Barham, 

Says  I,  "  Gadzooks  ! 
That's  Theodore  Hook's, 
"Whose  Sayings  and  Doings  make  such 
pretty  books,'' 

and  that  this  represents  a  general 
opinion  of  our  fathers,  who  were  not 
fools,  the  thing  becomes  exceedingly 
surprising.  For  clumsy  sentences  and 
slovenly  constructions  are  not  the  only 
things  to  quarrel  with.  A  more  good- 
natured,  a  wider,  and  a  less  technical 
criticism  will  find  endless  faults  and, 
perhaps,  not  very  many  merits.  Take 
for  instance  these  very  Sayings  cmd 
Doings,  The  three  series  of  them 
contain  ten  stories  of  varying  lengths  : 
DanverSy  The  Friend  of  the  Family, 
Merton,  Mart/ia  the  Gipsy,  Tlie  Suther- 
lands,  The  Man  of  Many  Friends, 
Doubts  and  Fea/rs,  Passion  and 
Principle,  Cousin  WiUia/m,  and  Gervase 
Skinner,  Of  these  I  do  not  believe 
that  at  any  time  during  the  last  forty 
years  any  one,  except  possibly  The 
Sutherlands  and  certainly  Gervase 
Skinner,  would  have  had  the  slightest 
chance  of  ranking  as  of  even  third-rate 
merit.  Some  of  them  are  so  bad  as 
to  make  detailed  criticism  useless  if 
not  disgusting.  Only  Gervase  Skinner 
seems  to  me  readable  now-a-days  with 
genuine  amusement  right  through. 
Even  here  there  is  a  good  deal  of  that 
mixture  of  simple  exaggeration  and  of 
caricature  which  is  called  in  French 
charge,  and  which  is  Hook's  main 
resource.  Gervase  is  a  country  squire 
who  is  economical  "on  principle,"  a 
fully  middle-aged  bachelor  whose  pre- 
contract to  a  young  and  pretty  girl 
does  not  prevent  him  from  aspiring  to 
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illicit   joys,  and  a    country   bumpkin 
who  tries  to  be  knowing  and  see  life. 
The   devices  by  which  he  is  fleeced, 
tormented,    and    almost    ruined    are 
scantily    probable     at    times.       But 
still    the   thing  is    amusing,    and   it 
is   salted  and  spiced  all   through   by 
Hook's     ingenious    use    of    his     un- 
questioned familiarity  with  theatrical 
things    and    theatrical    people.     The 
Fuggleston      couple, — the     wife     an 
adventuress  and  a  baggage,  the  hus- 
band full  enough  of  apparent  bonhomie 
but   one   of   those    particularly  ugly 
persons  for  whom  modern  English  has 
no  name — are  alive,  hit  off  once  for  all, 
and  added  to  the  permanent  strength  of 
the  establishment  of  the  army  of  Fic- 
tion.    Here,  too,  that  peculiar  kind  of 
interest  to  which  I  have  alluded  above 
comes  in  very  strongly.     I  feel   that 
I   owe   an  apology   to  the  blameless 
and  peerless  Emily  Fotheringay   if  I 
say  that  I  do  not  think  she  would  have 
been  precisely  what  she  is  if  Amelrosa 
Fuggleston,  who  was  not  at  all  blame- 
less and  only  appeared  peerless  to  a 
bumpkin  Lothario,   had  not  preceded 
her.     In  the  same  way  Kekewich,  the 
manager,  stammers  the  language  of  no 
less  a  person  than  Mr.  Jingle  who, 
both  for  professional  and  chronological 
reasons,  may    quite     probably    have 
learnt  it  of  him.     This  is  to  me  at 
least  high  praise,  and  a  strong  attrac- 
tion.    But  of  other  attractions  I  must 
confess  these  Sayings  and  Doings  seem 
to  provide    but  a    scanty  and   frag- 
mentary banquet. 

Nor  are  the  other  books  much  more 
remunerative.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
tradition,  rather  than  positive  acquaint- 
ance, is  right  in  holding  Gilbert  Gumey 
for  the  best  of  them.  It  is,  if  not  a 
specially  amiable  or  estimable,  a  suffi- 
ciently bright  and  cheerful  example  of 
the  fiction  of  high  jinks  and  high 
spirits, — of,  as  Hook's  great  follower 
has  it,  the  "British  brandy  and  water  " 
school  of  jollity.  The  things  by  which 
it  is  best,  if  not  solely  remembered, — 
the  hoaxes  of  Daly,  the  mistaking  of 
Gilbert  for  the  Prince  of  Orange,  the 
portrait  of  Tom  Hill,  and  so  forth, — 


are  still  amusing  with  a  little  good 
will.     But  even  these  are  rather  thin ; 
and  when  they  are  left  out  of  con- 
sideration the  interest  of  the  book  is 
reduced    almost    to    zero.     There    is 
scarcely  any  plot;    the  hero,  though 
not    a    bad    fellow,   is    a    colourless 
nincompoop ;    the    female    characters 
(with  the  exception  perhaps  of  Mrs. 
Fletcher     Green)     have,    in     a     less 
libellous  sense  than  Pope's,  no  charac- 
ter  all ;   and  the  narrative  jerks  or 
joints    itself    along    in    unconnected 
fyttes    which    might   nearly,    if    not 
quite,  as  well  be  presented  separately 
as    short    stories.     Faulty   as    it   is, 
however,  it  is  at  any  rate  better  than 
Gumey  Married  or  than  Jaxik  Brag. 
Maxwell  has  attracted  most  attention 
from  the  portrait  sketch  of   Godfrey 
Moss,  which  is  known  to  be  almost 
a  photograph  of  George  the  Fourth's 
unlucky  led-parson  Cannon,  and  the 
picture    is    certainly    at    first    vivid 
if  rather  disgusting.     But    Moss  has 
very  little  to  do  with  the  story,  and 
his  mannerisms  become  after  a  time 
as   tiresome   as   they   are    irrelevant. 
All  the  rest  exhibit  the  same  faults 
with    perhaps     fewer     merits.      Pic- 
tures    of     manners     so     stale    and 
faded    that   it   is  impossible   not    to 
suspect  the  drawing  of  having  been  at 
first  but  superficial ;  characters  lack- 
ing in  the  universal  traits  which  alone 
give  vitality ;   careless  writing ;   con- 
struction which  is  often  no  construc- 
tion at  all, — meet  one  at  every  turn  of 
leaf,  at  every  change  of  volume,  and 
even  when  the  laughter  does  provoke 
an  echo. 

Its  voice  is  thin  as  voices  from  the  grave. 

"With  the  best  good  will  the  reader  is 
foiled;  and  he  shuts  the  last  book, 
agreeing  more  heartUy  than  ever  with 
the  aforesaid  Mr.  Pendennis,  when  he 
thought,  even  forty  years  ago,  that 
these  works  were  "  not  exactly  master- 
pieces of  the  human  intellect." 

Are  we  then  to  conclude  that  our 
fathers  were  fools  1  That  is  about  the 
last  conclusion'  which  I,  for  one,  will 
ever    willingly    accept.     Indeed    the 
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answer  w  hich  makes  such  a  conclusion 
quite  unnecessary  was  practically 
given, — almost  when  Mr.  Pendennis 
spoke,  and  in  reply  to  him — by 
Lockhart,  whose  critical  dicta  are 
never  to  be  lightly  passed  over,  and 
may  often,  as  here,  be  extended  and 
inferred  from  with  advantage.  In  a 
note  on  his  biographical  essay  on  Hook 
when  it  was  reprinted,  the  critic  draws 
special  attention  to  the  rise  of 
Thackeray  as  qualifying  certain  re- 
marks which  he  had  made  on  the 
merits  of  Hook's  novels.  The  fact  is 
that  during  the  twenties  and  thirties, 
the  years  of  Hook's  fame  and  fortune, 
the  country  was  very  badJy  off  for 
novelists,  and  especially  for  novel- 
ists of  modern  and  contemporary 
life.  Nearly  all  Scott's  best  were 
written,  and  Miss  Austen  had  ceased 
to  write  when  Hook  began  ;  Dickens 
had  but  just  appeared,  and  Bulwer  not 
long,  when  Hook  died.  Scott's  line 
was  different :  Miss  Austen  had  made 
no  school;  and  though  novels  were 
being  written  in  ever  increasing 
numbers  their  writers  were  for  the 
most  part  all  abroad  in  the  novel 
proper.  They  could  not  get  out  of  the 
tradition  bf  Fielding  and  Smollett, 
itself  a  survival  of  the  picaresque 
romance.  Although  the  life  of  their 
heroes  and  heroines  was  supposed  to 
be  modern  and  actual,  it  had  to  be 
spiced  with  adventures,  and  adjusted 
to  a  sort  of  Odyssey,  comic  or  tragic  as 
the  case  might  be,  watered  with  the 
tears  of  sensibility  or  roused  by  the 
guffaws  of  broad  farce.  Except  Miss 
Austen,  nobody  had  yet  dared  with 
conspicuous  genius  and  success  to 
depict  purely  ordinary  life.  Hook,  for 
all  his  talent,  all  his  facility,  all  his 
experience  of  the  world,  was  certainly 
not  the  man  to  strike  out  the  new 
line.  It  is  perfectly  obvious,  not 
merely  from  his  carelessness  of  style 
and  story,  but  from  consideration  of 
the  life  he  led,  that  he  must  almost 
always  have  written  in  a  scrambling 
hurry.  He  was  in  fact  a  born  im- 
provisatore,  and  I  should  imagine  that 
the     Sayings    and     Doings     (which 


brought  him  even  more  than  the  sum 
named  by  Mr.  Doolan,  inasmuch  as 
for  one  of  the  series  he  is  said  to  have 
received  two  thousand  pounds)  cost 
him  very  little  more  labour  or,  in 
proportion,  more  time  than  the 
famous  impromptu  comediettas  which 
he  used  to  throw  off  at  rich  men's 
dinners  by  way  of  payment  for  the 
claret  and  retainer  for  a  further  invi- 
tation. 

Nor  was  he  by  any  means  a  man  of 
such  commanding  genius  that  he  could 
dispense  with  labour  ;  though  he  had 
a  certain  amount  of  wit  at  will,  a  com- 
mand of  rather  theatrical  pathos,  un- 
limited bustle  and  rattle,  and  sufficient 
familiarity  with  those  whom  the  middle 
classes  of  his  day  called  "  high  fel- 
lows "  to  dazzle  the  said  middle  classes 
with  titles  and  scraps  of  **  silver  fork  " 
detail.  It  is  also  probable  that  his 
manners  are  truer  to  those  of  his  time 
than  we,  to  whom  that  time  is  only  a 
'tradition,  quite  know.  In  the  very 
greatest  works  the  essentially  and  eter- 
nally human  is  so  married  to  the 
ephemeral  that  it  makes  that  eternal 
too,  and  we  have  no  difficulty  in  ap- 
preciating it  for  all  its  deadness.  But 
the  smaller  men  cannot  Hx  the  man- 
ners of  the  minute  in  this  way,  and 
their  presentations  appear  to  us,  not  as 
interesting  preservations  and  prepara- 
tions, but  as  worn-out  stuff  which  is 
not  alive  to  us  now,  and  the  vitality  of 
which  at  any  time  we  feel  more  or  less 
inclined  to  doubt.  It  has  amused  me 
sometimes  in  reading  contemporary 
work  of  the  kind  to  try  and  separate 
the  pieces  which  will  have  the  first, 
and  those  which  have  the  second  effect 
on  readers  a  hundred  years  hence.  To 
a  certain  extent  it  can,  I  think,  be 
done,  but  probably  never  completely 
even  by  the  wariest  critic,  by  him  who 
has  paid  most  attention  to  the  abiding 
and  the  fleeting  characteristics  of  lite- 
rature respectively.  But  this  is  a 
digression.  In  Hook,  let  me  only  re- 
peat, much  is  dead  that  may  have  once 
been  alive  ;  a  little  was  alive  and  is  so 
still ;  but  much  also,  I  think,  never 
was  properly  alive  at  all,  and  was  only 
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accepted  as  being  so  in  the  absence  of 
livelier  studies. 

Those  who,  as  is  not  uncommon, 
maintain  that  the  preservative  just 
referred  to  is  more  easily  applied,  or 
at  any  rate  is  more  commonly  found, 
in  verse  than  in  prose,  may  derive 
confirmation  for  their  opinion  from  the 
different  fate  of  the  second  author  on 
our  list.  Barham  and  Hook  were 
friends,  contemporaries,  and  in  many 
ways  alike.  They  died  within  a  few 
years  of  each  other,  and  at  the 
time  even  of  Barham*  s  death  there 
can  be  no  question  that  his  reputation 
was  almost  infinitesimal  compared  with 
Hook*s.  Yet  the  greater  fame  was 
doomed  to  decrease  rapidly  and  con- 
tinually, the  smaller  to  increase  at 
once  and  to  hold  its  ground.  I  have 
been  told  indeed  that  The  Ingoldshy 
Legends  of  very  late  years  have  shown 
a  certain  loss  of  grip  on  popidar,  at 
least  on  popular  literary  estimation. 
They  are  not  so  often  quoted  ;  the 
young  man  of  letters  of  the  day  does 
not  appreciate  them,  but  rather  dis- 
dains, and  so  forth.  Even,  however, 
if  this  were  true  (and  I  am  rather 
doubtful  of  its  truth),  even  if  we  were 
to  suppose  that  the  very  amusing  on- 
slaught made  upon  the  Legends  some 
ten  or  a  dozen  years  ago  by  a  person 
of  the  aesthetic  persuasion,  in  very 
nearly  the  same  terms  as  those  which 
good  Roger  Ascham  applied  to  the 
Morie  d^ Arthur,  had  some  effect,  it 
would  remain  certain  that  for  at  least 
an  entire  generation  after  their  first 
collected  appearance  in  1840,  and  pro- 
bably for  an  entire  generation  after 
their  author's  death  in  1845,  they  en- 
joyed an  almost  unexampled  and  a 
certainly  unexceeded  popularity.  They 
were  reprinted  again  and  again,  in 
cheap  eoQtions  and  dear,  with  this 
man's  illustrations  and  that  man's, 
and  without  illustrations  at  all.  They 
were  the  common  delight  of  readers, 
and  the  common  quoting-ground  of 
writers.  Every  schoolboy  literally 
knew  them,  and  did  not  neglect  them 
when  he  ceased  to  be  a  schoolboy  ; 
girls  who  were  good  for  anything  wer^ 


nearly  as  fond  of  them  as  boys.  For 
thirty  years  at  least  hardly  anybody 
who  attempted  light  verse  failed  to 
imitate  them,  and  for  at  least  the 
same  number,  if  not  a  much  larger 
one,  nobody  who  read  light  verse  with 
any  relish  failed  to  enjoy  them. 

How  far  did  they  deserve  this  really 
extraordinary  vogue,  which  to  some 
extent  still  continues?  The  enemy, 
not  merely  in  the  person  of  the  afore- 
said ajsthetic  energumen,  but  long 
before  his  time,  has  always  accused 
them  of  being  an  ignoble  caricature  of 
a  noble  period  of  history,  of  encourag- 
ing brutal  and  Philistine  emotions, 
of  being  a  hardly  disguised  and  yet 
underhand  and  unworthy  attack  on 
the  Oxford  Movement,  of  drawing  their 
piquancy  from  the  subtle  pleasure 
which  the  baser  side  of  human  nature 
feels  in  seeing  great  and  holy  things 
degraded  and  burlesqued.  Is  there 
anything  in  this?  I  think  there  is 
something,  nay,  a  great  deal ;  but  the 
something  and  the  great  deal  appear 
to  me  to  be  composed  of  almost  un- 
mitigated nonsense.  It  is  sometimes 
impertinent,  and  not  often  thoroughly 
to  the  point,  to  give  personal  impres- 
sions and  opinions  as  an  argument ; 
but  occasionally  it  is  thoroughly  in 
place.  Now  I  happen  (which  for  the 
present  matter,  if  for  that  only,  is  of 
consequence)  to  be  a  thorough  sympa- 
pathiser  with  the  Oxford  Movement, 
and  an  impenitent,  hardened,  incur- 
able lover  of  the  Middle  Ages.  So 
long  as,  and  to  the  extent  to  which 
Newman  was  loyal  to  the  Church  of 
England,  I  should  have  followed  him 
without  the  slightest  hesitation,  and  I 
know  no  reading  which  for  pure  delight 
exceeds  that  of  thirteenth  century 
romance  in  twenty  thousand  lines  of 
verse  or  prose.  But  I  have  never 
found  The  Ingoldehy  Legends  jar  in 
the  very  slightest  degree  on  these 
tastes  of  mine.  Considering  indeed 
that  the  Middle  Ages  liked  nothing 
better  than  burlesquing  and  rallying 
their  own  raptures,  their  own  mysti- 
cism, their  own  religion,  I  really  do 
not  know  why  we  should  be  more  sen- 
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sitive  for  them  than  they  were  for 
themselves.  There  is  a  particular  de- 
light in  making  jests  on  one's  own 
emotions  and  their  objects,  which 
only  humourists,  who  are  also  lovers, 
know.  As  for  the  argument  of  bru- 
tality, for  that  there  is  absolutely  no 
excuse.  It  requires  very  little  dis- 
cussion and  no  mercy.  It  is  merely 
part  of  the  rubbish  talked  and  some- 
times believed  by  the  average  fool  of 
an  age  which  turns  up  its  eyes  over 
England's  part  in  the  Napoleonic  wars, 
swoons  at  the  idea  of  a  man  drinking 
a  bottle  of  port  or  a  magnum  of  claret, 
and  while  crowding  to  see  any  stupid 
and  tasteless  feat  of  acrobatism  which 
gives  a  chance  of  a  fatal  accident,  goes 
into  fits  at  the  idea  of  a  cock-fight,  a 
prize-fight,  or  a  badger-drawing.  In 
the  mere  character,  however,  of  the 
subjects,  except  that  theii*  quaintness 
and  variety  have  no  small  chai*m,  very 
little  of  the  attraction  of  The  IngokUby 
Legends  beems  to  me  to  reside.  Al- 
though the  grotesque,  supernatural, 
and  the  tragi-comic  suited  Barham 
most  admirably,  and  were  perhaps  his 
special  walk,  his  powers  were  in  reality 
of  veiy  wide  application.  My  Cousin 
Nicliolas  is  no  contemptible  attempt 
in  the  school  of  Hook.  He  is  not 
much  less  good  in  prose  than  in  verse, 
and  he  manages  his  alternations  of 
grave  and  gay  in  verse  itself  with  a 
bkill  almost  equal  to,  though  less  deli- 
cate than,  that  of  Praed,  who  probably 
gave  him  some  lessons.  His  beautiful 
last  lines  **  As  I  lay  a-thinking "  do 
not  require  the  not  very  authentic 
antiquity  of  their  spellmg  to  give 
them  charm.  He  had  scholarship, 
which,  when  it  does  not  prevent  a 
man  from  writing,  is  seldom  without 
e£Eect  on  the  quality  of  what  he 
writes;  he  had  the  wide  vague 
reading  which  scholarship  nowadays 
too  often  excludes ;  he  had  good 
humour,  good  feeling,  good  breeding, 
an  immense  sense  of  fun  and  an  inex- 
haustible fund  of  rhymes  and  rhythms 
just  suited  for  his  purpose.  There  is  a 
fairly  considerable  class  of  books  and 
writers  between  which  and  whom  a 


peculiai'  relation  exists,  the  book  seem- 
ing to  have  been  made  for  the  man 
and  the  man  for  the  book ;  and  it  need 
hardly  be  said  that  where  it  does  exist 
the  work  is  never  valueless.  In  kind 
it  may  be  high  or  low,  an  epic  or  an 
epigram,  a  romance  or  a  riddle ;  but 
it  always  has  the  merits  of  supremacy 
in  that  kind.  And  in  the  kind  of 
burlesque  poetical  narrative  I  am  quite 
sure  that  Thomas  Ingoldsby  never  has 
had  a  superior,  and  I  think  it 
extremely  improbable  that  he  ever 
will  have  one. 

In  the  case  of  a  writer  whose  best 
things  are  universally  known  it  is, 
fortunately,  considering  space,  un- 
necessary to  enter  into  even  as  much 
detail  as  is  here  unavoidable  about 
one  who  is  half  forgotten  like  Hook, 
or  one  who  has  never  been  wholly 
known  like  Maginn.  It  would  even 
be  dangerous;  for  when  one  began 
there  would  be  no  stopping.  As  no 
familiarity  can  dull,  so  no  want  of 
acquaintance  ought  to  be  proof  against 
the  abundant  and  intense  character- 
istics of  this  jovial  microcosm  in 
verse.  The  hackneyed  metaphors  of 
a  fountain  and  a  kaleidoscope  are  the 
only  ones  that  are  equal  to  its  curious 
combination  of  variety  and  formal 
perfection.  The  rhymes  and  the 
metres  flicker  and  vary  just  as  the 
water  does  when  the  winds  blow 
its  upthrown  masses  ;  they  glitter  and 
group  themselves  unerringly  just  as  the 
colours  and  shapes  do  in  the  turning 
tube.  How  much  of  the  charm  may 
be  due  to  the  steady  background  of 
good  sense,  of  right  feeling,  even  of 
tenderness,  which  is  spread  behind 
these  fantastic  combinations,  may  be 
matter  of  opinion;  how  much  to 
the  unfailing  sun  of  wit  and  humour 
that  shines  over  the  whole  may  be 
differently,  though  not  very  differently, 
estimated.  £ut  the  total  result  can 
never  fail  of  its  effect  except  upon 
"  bad  prigs,"  upon  persons  of  undue 
natural  density,  and  upon  those  who, 
with  amiable  and  estimable  tastes  as  to 
what  is  in  the  fashion,  are  not  capable 
of   relishing  what   happens   to    be   a 
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little  out  of  it.  Few  are  the  things 
that  one  can  read  at  fourteen  and  at 
forty-eight  with  delight  equal  in 
intensity  and  not  very  much  altered 
in  character.  But  of  these,  in  the 
case  of  **this  Recensent"  (and  he 
thanks  the  Upper  Powers  for  it),  are 
The  Ingoldshy  Legends. 

Yet  I  am  not  certain  that  of  our 
three,  the  last  is  not  in  certain  ways 
the  greatest.  The  work  of  Maginn, 
though  easier  to  appreciate  than  it 
was  a  few  years  ago,  is  even  yet  hid 
as  a  whole  from  the  general  cogni- 
sance. I  do  not  even  know  that  it 
would  be  possible  to  recover  it 
entirely ;  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  if 
it  were  so  recovered  it  would  suffer 
from  the  fatal  drawback  of  being 
almost  entirely  journalism,  and  of  a 
consequent  inequality  all  the  greater 
that  its  author  was  the  least  gifted  of 
all  men  with  the  senses  of  responsi- 
bility and  hesitation.  Barham, 
always  in  easy  circumstances  and 
restrained  by  his  profession  as  well, 
wrote  simply  when  it  pleased  him, 
and  could  hold  back  what  he  wrote 
till  it  pleased  him.  Even  Hook  had 
upon  him  the  constraint  of  the  book, 
slight  as  that  was  in  his  case. 
Maginn  published  little  or  nothing  in 
book  form.  He  was  always  a  con- 
tributor or  an  editor,  one  who  lived 
by  contributions  and  editing  ;  •  and 
appears  to  have  been  as  indifferent  as 
Diderot  himself  to  what  became  of  his 
work  after  he  had  sent  in  the  copy, 
and  pocketed  (a  temporary  process  if 
ever  there  was  one)  the  payment. 
Since  the  pious  care  of  Mr.  R.  W. 
Montagu  collected  in  1885  his 
MisceUa/nies  in  two  volumes,  it  has 
been  possible  by  adding  the  letterpress 
of  the  **  Fraser  Gallery  "  to  them  to 
obtain  something  like  a  conspectus 
of  Maginn's  extraordinary  faculty. 
It  is  not  a  complete  conspectus, 
and  yet  it  is  one  which  shows  us  the 
flaws  in  the  work  and  makes  us  pretty 
certain  that  they  would  widen  if  the 
area  of  collection  were  extended. 

It  shows  us,  however,  at  the  same 
time  the  great  and  multifarious  gifts 


of  the  man.  In  one  respect  I  own  I 
am  a  heretic.  I  cannot  away  with 
Maginn's  Homeric  translations  in 
ballad  form.  Mr.  Gladstone,  I  believe, 
thinks  their  tone  Homeric ;  I  should 
say  it  was  as  much  like  Homer, 
though  in  a  different  way,  as  Pope  is. 
Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  thought  them 
**  genuine  poems  in  their  own  way,*' 
and  he  called  the  Lays  of  Ancient 
Borne  pinchbeck !  Mr.  Conington 
complimented  Maginn  on  having 
realised  that  Greek  ballads  can  only 
be  represented  by  English,  and  Mr. 
Conington  was  an  Oxford  man,  and 
must  have  learnt  sound  doctrine  about 
petitio  principii  I  However,  no  more  of 
this.  In  the  case  of  such  a  man  as 
Maginn  it  is  important  not  to  blame 
the  small  fragment  of  his  work  which 
for  some  reason  or  other  has  been 
unduly  praised,  but  to  bring  forward 
the  far  greater  part  of  it  which  has 
never  been  praised  enough.  It  is 
astonishing  how  various  and  how 
vivid  the  lights  of  that  part  are.  As 
for  the  letterpress  of  the  "Fraser 
Gallery,"  I  own  that,  clever  as  it  is, 
I  have  no  great  affection  for  it.  It  is 
one  of  the  earliest  and  one  of  the  best 
examples  of  a  kind  of  journalism  for 
which  there  has  since  been  greater 
and  ever  greater  demand, — the  brief 
biography,  smart  in  style  and  some- 
what swaggering  in  manner,  of 
** Celebrities  of  the  Day,"  "Men  of 
the  Time,"  and  what  not.  Maginn 
knew  a  great  deal :  he  was  sufficiently 
on  an  intellectual  equality  with  most 
of  his  subjects  for  his  treatment  not 
to  bo  merely  impertinent ;  and  it  is 
certain  that  he  had  at  this  particular 
time  a  coadjutor  in  Lockhart,  whose 
knowledge  and  whose  competency 
were  even  greater  than  his  own, 
though  Lockhart's  actual  literary 
faculty  might  not  be  quite  so  versa- 
tile. So  the  things  are  amusing 
enough  and  sometimes  more  than 
amusing ;  also,  which  is  not  common 
in  this  kind  of  thing,  they  contain  a 
rather  unusual  amount  of  positive 
biographical  and  miscellaneous  infor- 
mation, not  no  doubt  to  be  accepted 
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quite'ancontroUed,  but  often  extremely 
useful  in  the  way  of  setting  one  on 
tracks.  It  is  unlucky  that  in  addition 
to  their  other  faults  they  contain  a 
great  deal  of  the  tedious  and  obsolete 
newspaper  mannerism  of  the  time,  a 
mannerism  of  knowing  and  braggart 
assumption,  which  had  been  begun 
in  Blackwood^s  Magazine,  which  was 
to  obtain  for  many  years,  and  which 
is  by  no  means  yet  dead.  It  must,  I 
suppose,  have  appealed  to  some  taste, 
have  filled  some  cranny  of  the  human 
mind,  but  it  certainly  seems  very 
unengaging  to  me.  This  and  other 
defects  appear,  but  are  less  notable, 
in  the  miscellanies  of  all  kinds  which 
Mr.  Montagu  has  collected.  In  so 
far  as  there  is  any  direct  original  for 
the  tricks  which  Maginn  began  to 
play  directly  he  became  one  of  Black- 
wood^ 8  contributors,  I  am  rather  dis- 
posed to  see  it  in  the  notes  to  Hve 
Anti-Jacobin  and  the  combinations  of 
fanciful  divagation,  scholarly  parallel, 
and  scurrilous  personal  attack  which 
distinguished  that  celebrated  peri- 
odicaL  Mr.  Montagu  (committing 
a  crime  too  common,  though 
always  unforgivable  in  arrangers  of 
selections  and  collections)  omits  to 
furnish  the  dates  of  the  magazines 
from  which  he  extracts,  and  to  rout 
them  out  from  complete  sets  of  the 
original  requires  time  and  opportunity. 
But  the  Memoirs  qf  Morgan  O'Doherty, 
from  the  allusions  to  Peter^s  Letters 
and  other  things,  must  have  been  very 
early.  There  are  in  them  all  the 
traits  which  Wilson  subsequently 
elaborated  and  perfected  in  the  Noctes, 
— the  interspersions  of  verse«  serious 
and  comic,  the  studied  desultoriness, 
the  critical,  social,  and  literary 
vagaries.  Indeed  there  is  no  doubt 
that  this  famous  series  did  owe  its 
origin  to  Maginn,  who  disputes  the 
honour  of  suggesting  the  motto.  The 
Memoirs  are  filled  with  parodies  and 
patter  songs  of  singular  liveliness,  and 
characterised,  as  Maginn's  pieces  gen- 
erally are,  by  odd,  but  by  no  means 
unhappy  lapses  into  the  serious.  They 
also   show  that  wide  familiarity  with 
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literature,  especially  with  classical 
literature,  by  which  the  author  was 
honourably  distinguished.  Since  the 
comparative  disuse  of  a  classical  educa- 
tion these  Greek  and  Latin  freaks  of 
Maginn*s  have  probably  become  some- 
thing of  a  stumbling-block  to  the  gen- 
eration which  is  now  sent  into  the  world 
unfurnished  with  the  keys  to  some  of 
the  world's  best  things.  Indeed  in  the 
not  very  abundant  comments  made 
recently  on  Maginn's  centenary,  the 
British  journalist  not  unfrequently 
had  the  honesty  to  confess  the  fact. 
But  if  the  habit  is  thus  to  some  a  dis- 
qualification, it  is,  of  course,  to  others  an 
additional  charm.  And  I  do  not  know 
that  any  one  has  ever  managed  this 
particular  style  of  academical  wit  better 
than  Maginn.  He  may  not  have  been 
an  extremely  profound  or  accurate 
scholar,  but  few  men  have  had  more 
knowledge  of  the  classics  after  the 
fashion  which  delights  Professor 
Blackie, — the  knowledge  which  enables 
a  man  to  talk  and  write  in  "  the 
tongues  "  almost  as  freely  as  in  his 
own  language,  and  which  leaves  him 
rarely  at  fault  for  a  quotation  from  or 
a  quip  in  them.  Few  again  could 
be  more  vernacular ;  and  in  these  very 
Memoirs  "  the  Powldoodies  of  Burran  " 
exhibits  a  command  of  the  style  which 
Swift  invented  for  the  purpose  of  put- 
ting it  into  the  mouth  of  Mrs.  Harris, 
unequalled  since  Swift's  own  examples. 
O'Doherty  (Maginn  himself  spells  it 
in  one  word,  **Odoherty")  also  does 
duty  as  eidolon-author  in  another  of 
*Hhe  Doctor's"  most  considerable 
productions,  indeed  his  most  consider- 
able production  taking  length  and 
merit  together.  The  Maosims  qf  (Sir) 
Morga/n  0*Doherty  used  to  be  procur- 
able in  a  little  pocket-volume  which  I 
have  not  seen  for  very  many  years.  More 
people  probably  know  them  from  one 
or  two  references  of  Thackeray's  than 
in  themselves,  even  since  Mr.  Mon- 
tagu's reprint ;  but  they  are  very  well 
worth  knowing.  With  not  a  few  of 
what  seem  now,  and  a  few  of  what 
should  surely  have  seemed  at  any  time, 
breaches  of  good  manners  and  good 
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tafite,  they  contain  a  great  deal  of 
wisdom  on  the  first  principles  of  litera- 
ture, feeding,  and  philosophy,  with  a 
pictiMre  of  Fourth-Greorgian  manners 
which,  need  with  discretion,  is  instruc- 
tive, and,  used  with  or  without  dis- 
cretion, entertaining.  Maginn  should 
not  hare  spelt  Chateau  Grillet,  Chateau 
GriUe,  which  is  absurd ;  but  it  is 
greatly  to  his  credit  that  he  pronounced 
thai  little  known  wine  to  be  delicious. 
It  shows  that  he  had  no  vulgar  taste. 

His  most  serious  and  solid  work  in 
matter  and  manner,  if  not  also  in 
actual  bulk,  is  the  rather  famous 
Consideration  of  Farmer^ 8  Essay  on  the 
Learning  of  Sha^pea/re.  With  some 
quite  astonishing  slips  (such  as 
"Nug»  CurialicB,"  which  perhaps  is 
due  to  carelessness  in  correcting  his 
proofs)  it  contains  probably  as  much 
sound  learning,  shrewd  wit,  and  acute 
criticism  as  can  be  found  in  any 
single  contribution  to  the  enormous, 
and  too  often  worthless  library  of 
Shakesperian  comment. 

His  miscellaneous  writings  in  verse 
and  prose  are  too  numerous  to  be  con- 
sidered here  in  detail.  In  both  kinds 
there  may  be  thought  to  be  too  much 
of  the  aforesaid  exercises  in  parody 
and  burlesque  criticism.  The  Rime  of 
the  Ancient  Wa^gonere,  The  Third 
Fart  of  Christahely  Moore-ish  Melodies, 
and  so  forth,  though  all  very  well  in 
their  own  way  and  in  small  doses,  are 
apt  to  become  a  little  tiresome  when 
collected  in  volumes.  Nevertheless 
Maginn  did  some  of  his  best  work 
in  these  forms.  The  Fewter  Quanrt  is 
an  admirable  thing,  the  most  spirited 
and  genuine  drinking-song  perhaps  of 
this  century,  if  not  the  most  poetical. 
Nor  are  the  burlesque  commentaries 
on  The  Leather  BotteU  and  ITie  Black 
Jack  which  follow  by  any  means 
ungracious  fooling,  though  they  may 
be  thought  to  have  been  carried  on  a 
little  too  long.  There  is  great  merit, 
both  political  and  sentimental,  in  the 
variations  which  he  founded  on  that 
most  beautiful  old  song  which  begins 
**  Let's  drink  and  be  merry."  Some 
of  his  Latin  versions  in  The  Fmhalmer 


and  elsewhere  are  excellent,  and 
indeed  it  is  difficult  to  dip  anywhere 
into  this  class  of  his  writing  without 
finding  pasture,  though  perhaps  it  is 
not  wise  to  browse  too  long  at  one 
time  thereon,  and  not  all  the  herbs 
are  suited  to  all  tastes.  For  instance, 
I  have  never  been  able  myself  to  take 
much  delight  in  his  exM:^6es  in 
jargon  and  thieves'  Latin ;  but  they 
please  others. 

A  gift  which  Maginn  must  have 
had  in  extraordinary  measure,  but 
which,  for  some  reason  or  othw,  he 
seems  to  have  left  for  the  most  part 
uncidtivated,  was  his  talent  for  prose 
fiction  in  little.  A  long  story  I  do 
not  suppose  he  could  ever  have 
managed,  and  his  longest  known  to 
me,  The  Last  Words  of  Charles  Edwa/rds, 
is  dreary  enough.  But  the  man  who 
wrote  three  such  masterpieces,  by  no 
means  in  the  same  kind,  as  The  Man 
in  the  Bellf  Boh  Burhe^s  Duel  with 
Eiwign  Brady,  and,  best  of  all,  A 
Story  without  a  Tail,  must  have  had  it 
in  him  to  write  a  great  many  more. 
There  are  many  instances  on  record 
of  men  who  have  produced  only  one 
or  two  poems  of  value ;  very  few  I 
think  of  men  who  have  produced  one 
or  two  extraordinarily  good  prose-tales 
and  no  more.  The  sole  explanation 
that  occurs  to  me  is  that  work  of 
actual  invention  required  a  certain 
amount  of  planning  and  thinkings 
which  Maginn's  incurably  reckless 
and  random  nature  and  habits  refused 
to  give.  If  it  be  so,  the  loss  inflicted 
in  this  respect  by  his  foibles  is  greater 
than  any  other. 

Indeed  in  '*  the  chronicle  of  wasted 
time  "  (to  play  on  words  in  his  own 
manner)  there  are  few  more  melancholy 
histories  than  Maginn's.  Many  of  the 
greatest  wits  have  had  nothing  like 
his  learning  ;  and  hardly  any  man  of 
very  great  learning  has  had  anything 
like  his  wit ;  while  it  dlnnot  be  said 
that  he  wanted  opportunity.  Yet  not 
only  did  he  ma^  a  mess  of  his  life 
but  he  also,  in  a  way  which  by  no 
means  necessarily  follows,  made  a  mess 
of   his  genius.     It  is  hardly  possible 
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to  open  a  page  of  his  without  finding 
something  that  seems  like  indisputable 
evidence  of  that  quality ;  yet  in  twenty 
years  of  literary  production  he  did  no 
great  thing,  and  not  more  than  one  or 
two  small  things  that  are  perfect. 
Neither  drink  nor  debts,  neither  want 
of  method  nor  even  want  of  industry, 
will  fully  account  for  this.  And  per- 
haps after  all  the  truth  is  here,  as  in 
so  many  other  cases,  that  Maginn  did 
give  the  best  that  was  in  him  to  give, 
that  bis  talents  were  more  showy  and 
versatile  than  solid,  that  the  aj^ar- 
ance  in  him  was  greater  than  the  real 
capacity,  and  that  in  furnishing  forth 
the  part  of  a  brilliant  journalist  and 
improvisatore  he  after  all  did  his  day's 
work  as  it  was  appointed  for  him. 

Whether  this  theory  be  a  consoling 
one  or  not  may  be  doubtful,  but  it  is 
of  wide  application  and  pretty  strongly 
supported.  It  is  not  however  necessary 
to  argue  for  or  against  it  in  this 
brief  survey  of  an  interesting  group 
of  humourists, — of  "  amusers,"  as 
another  language  has  it.  With 
Hood,  who  surpassed  them  all  in 
originality  of  wit  and  quality  of 
poetry,  and  Praed,  who  in  his  smaller 
scale  and  sphere  excelled  them  all  in 
fineness  of  touch,  they  are  perhi^  the 
chief  of  all  such  as  amused  the  town 
during  the  third  and  fourth  decades 
of  this  century.  Nothing  that  they 
did  except  The  Ingoldtby  Legends  can 
be  called  individually  important,  and 
nothing  with  that  exception  is  destined, 
I  should  suppose,  to  a  long  lease  of 
life  or  a  probable  hope  of  resurrection. 
It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  Hook,  at 
any  rate  in  the  bulk  of  his  novels,  can 
ever  find  many  readers  again,  and  the 
strongest  of  Maginn's  claims,  (the 
delusive  and  elusive  air  of  genius 
frustrated  which  Bomehow  clings  to  his 
work)  is  to  be  found  in  his  mixture  of 
classical  learning  and  farcical  humour, 


a  mixture  which  I  fear  is  less  and  less 
likely  to  be  appreciated  until  the  slow 
wheel  of  time  has  made  a  pretty  long 
revolution.  According  to  not  the 
wisest  part  of  old-fashioned  wisdom 
we  ought  perhaps  to  lament  that  they 
did  not  employ  their  wits  on  something 
more  permanent,  devote  their  energies 
to  worthier  occupations,  and  so  forth. 
Dignissimus  if  not  gratissimus  error  1 
With  the  rarest  exceptions  the  plays 
and  the  poems,  the  sermons  and  the 
histories,  which  are  not  absolutely  of 
the  first  class,  die  almost  as  fast  as  the 
novels  and  the  essays,  the  jokes  and 
the  journalism  that  deserve  the  same 
classification.  They  preserve  indeed  a 
specious  kind  of  apparent  vitality  in 
some  respects,  but  it  is  little  greater 
in  the  way  of  being  actually  read, 
while  to  the  deliberate  inquirer  the 
sermon  is  sometimes  even  duller  than 
the  skit,  the  peroration  less  exciting 
than  the  parody. 

Yet  the  division  of  letters  to  which 
these  men  belong  can  never  be  in- 
different to  the  lover  of  literature  both 
in  itself  and  in  its  connection  with 
humanity.  Most  of  the  work  we  have 
been  surveying  has 
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That  whelms  alike    sage,   saint,    and 
martyr. 
And  soldier's  sword  and  minstrers  theme, 
And  Canning's  wit  and  Gatton's  charter. 

More  perhaps  will  undergo  the  same 
immersion,  till  nothing  but  Ingoldsby 
remains  above  water,  and  even  his 
head  is  vexed  by  the  foam  of  the  tides. 
But  they  were  all  very  much  alive 
once,  which  is  more  than  can  always 
be  said  of  the  sermons  and  the  his- 
tories ;  and  where  there  has  been  life 
there  must  always  be,  in  degrees  vary- 
ing from  the  infinite  to  the  infini- 
tesimal, interest  for  those  who  live. 
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Another  Athens  shall  arise, 

And  to  remoter  time 
Bequeath,  like  sunset  to  the  skies, 

The  splendour  of  its  prime. 

It  would  be  easy  to  contrast  the 
poetic  vision  of  Shelley's  prophecy 
with  its  prosaic  realisation  in  the 
Athens  pf  to-day.  But  in  spite  of  its 
broad  and  regular  streets,  its 
sunlptuous  German-looking  houses,  its 
barrack  of  a  palace,  and  its  general 
air  of  the  prosperous  capital  of  a  petty 
modern  state,  Athens,  like  Kome, 
must  always  be  a  peculiar  city. 
Standing  on  the  Acropolis  at  Athens, 
even  more  than  in  the  Boman  Forum, 
or  among  the  palaces  of  the  Caesars 
one  feels  that  all  one's  surroundings 
belong  to  another  age.  The  ruined 
temples,  the  mountains,  and  the  sea 
seem  the  only  realities,  and  the 
distant  hum  of  the  unseen  modern 
town  seems  only  to  enhance  the  isola- 
tion of  Athena's  chosen  shrine.  Yet 
this  impression,  certainly  the  first  and 
probably  the  most  lasting,  is  not 
altogether  a  just  one.  The  very  quiet 
and  isolation  which  we  now  enjoy  are 
to  a  great  extent  an  artificial  restora- 
tion. The  solitude  which  had  to  be 
made  before  such  peace  could  return, 
would  have  been  impossible  without 
the  revolution  to  which  the  modern 
city  owes  its  populous  prosperity ;  and 
the  very  hands  which  have  swept 
away  so  mucb  disfigurement  and 
squalor,  have  also  ruthlessly  destroyed 
more  than  one  monument  of  real 
historical  value. 

The  vicissitudes  of  Home  have  long 
been  among  the  commonplaces  of 
history  and  of  literature;  but  her 
rival  Athens  has  a  record  no  less 
varied,  and  no  less  fertile  in  influence 
upon  the  civilisation  and  art  of 
Europe.  During  the  brief  period  of 
her  political  empire,  Athens  was  also 


supreme  in  literature  and  in  art  ;  and 
this  supremacy  never  passed  from  her 
with  her  political  fall;  nay,  it  sur- 
vived even  the  extinction  of  Greek 
independence;  the  intellectual  centre 
of  the  world  was  acknowledged  to  be 
Athens,  just  as  Kome  was  the  politi- 
cal centre;  and  all  youths  who 
aspired  to  a  superior  education  flocked 
to  the  university  of  Athens,  and  sat 
at  the  feet  of  her  professors.  Her 
schools,  recognised  and  endowed  by 
various  emperors,  continued  to  hand 
on  the  light  of  philosophy  and  culture- 
until  they  were  closed,  as  the  temples 
of  the  gods  were  alsa  closed,,  at  the 
final  triumph  of  Christianity. 

When  at  last  the  reaction  began, 
and  Hellenism  was  once  more 
triumphant  in  the  Eenaissance, 
Athens  had  not  at  first  her  due 
share  in  the  enthusiasm  excited  by 
the  literature  and  the  art  to  which 
she  had  given  birth.  She  was  no 
longer  a  metropolis,  much  less  a 
cosmopolis;  and  whether  her  ruler 
were  Byzantine  or  Frank,  Venetian  or 
Turk,  she  was  but  an  insignificant 
provincial  capital.  The  varioufi  visit- 
ors from  the  West  who  were  attracted 
by  the  associations  of  her  history  or 
by  the  ruins  of  her  former  pride, 
found  in  the  squalid  modern  town 
little  to  aid  their  studies  or  to-  help 
their  illusions.  While  all  Europe  was 
thrilling  with  new  life  inspired  by 
the  spirit  of  Greece,  Athens,  almost 
alone  among  cities,  felt  no  change 
from  the  revival  of  all  that  had  once 
been  her  peculiar  glory. 

But  her  turn  was  to  come.  In  the 
second  Benaissance,  if  we  may  be 
allowed  the  expression,  she  has  had  a 
full  though  tardy  share.  The  first 
great  revelation  of  Greek  literature 
and  art,  and  the  consequent  revival 
of   Greek    influence   throughout    the 
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civilised  world,  were  followed  by  a 
second  period  of  **  dark  ages "  in  the 
classical  stagnation  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  The  contrast  of  the  romantic 
and  the  classical  is  a  literary  common- 
place; but  few  perhaps  realise  that 
what,  in  this  connection,  we  call 
classical,  is  but  very  remotely  con- 
nected with  the  influence  of  Greece. 
In  the  revolt  against  the  pedantic 
convention  that  called  itself  classical, 
the  second  and  more  genuine  revival 
of  Greek  influence  went  hand  in  hand 
with  the  romantic  tendency. 

It  is  not  .  our  intention  here  to 
sketch  the  history  of  this  second 
Renaissance,  from  Winckelmann  and 
Lessing  down  to  our  own  day.  All  that 
is  necessary  at  present  is  for  us  to 
realise  the  nature  of  some  of  its  more 
essential  characteristics,  and,  in  par- 
ticular, to  note  how  it  differed  from 
the  classical  studies  of  the  preceding 
period.  To  this  earlier  scholarship 
we  owe  an  incalculable  debt  of  grati- 
tude; without  it  we  could  not  have 
understood  or  appreciated  the  litera- 
ture from  which  our  knowledge  of 
Greece  must  chiefly  be  derived ;  and 
its  greatest  masters  had  an  encyclo- 
paedic knowledge  of  classical  literature 
and  antiquities  such  as  few,  if  any,  of 
their  successors  can  even  aspire  to. 
Yet  we  may  perhaps  say  without  in- 
justice that  its  general  tendency  has 
been  rather  to  analyse  and  classify 
than  to  apply  historical  and  apprecia- 
tive criticism.  We  may  compare  its 
methods  with  those  of  a  geologist  who 
should  study  and  classify  strata  and 
fossils,  yet  never  realise  in  his  imagina- 
tion that  earlier  world  when  all  with 
which  he  is  familiar  in  its  flxed  and 
lifeless  forms  was  filled  with  a  life 
and  vigour  even  more  exuberant  than 
any  that  he  sees  around  him.  The 
analogy  is  no  merely  accidental  one ; 
the  change  in  the  methods  of  Greek 
studies  is  but  one  instance  of  the 
growth  of  the  constructive  scientific 
spirit  that  marks  the  present  century. 
And  the  form  which  the  change  has 
taken  in  this  particular  case  is  the 
desire  to  realise  more  fully  the  spirit 


of  Greek  life,  of  which  we  have,  so  to 
speak,  the  fossilised  remains  in  art 
and  literature;  to  live  once  more  in 
imagination  among  those  who  may  be 
our  friends,  not  merely  names ;  to  see 
in  our  mind's  eye  all  that  magnificent 
series  of  statues  and  paintings  and 
public  buildings  of  which  but  a  few 
scanty  remains  have  come  down  to 
our  time  ;  in  short,  to  reconstruct,  by 
an  enthusiastic  but  scientifically  di- 
rected effort  of  the  historical  imagina- 
tion, living  Greece  once  more,  and  to 
let  all  its  noblest  influences  have  full 
play  again  in  our  life  of  to-day. 

While  such  tendencies  were  in  the 
air,  it  was  natural  for  men's  thoughts 
to  turn  to  the  country  where  the 
Greeks  had  lived  ;  here,  at  least,  were 
the  physical  influences  that  had  sur- 
rounded their  culture  and  civilisation, 
and  the  remains  of  much,  nobody 
knew  exactly  how  much,  of  their  art 
and  monuments.  And  an  event  which 
might,  on  a  superficial  view,  appear 
detrimental  to  the  part  of  Athens  in 
the  revival  of  Greek  influence,  really 
acted  very  strongly  in  her  favour. 
This  was  the  permission  obtained  by 
Lord  Elgin  to  make  casts  of  all  the 
sculptures  of  the  Parthenon,  and  to 
carry  a  great  part  of  them,  mostly 
lying  about  uncared-for  on  the  Acro- 
polis, to  England.  Before  this,  the 
sculptures  which,  as  the  Elgin  marbles, 
have  become  universally  known,  were 
accessible  only  to  a  very  few  adven- 
turous travellers,  and  to  a  limited 
public  through  their  drawings  and 
descriptions.  It  is  no  exaggeration 
to  say  that  the  sculptures  of  the  Par- 
thenon, when  they  became  known  to 
artists  and  to  students,  entirely  revo- 
lutionised our  knowledge  and  apprecia- 
tion of  Greek  art.  Even  to  Winckel- 
mann the  sculpture  of  Phidias  and 
Praxiteles  was  only  known  indirectly, 
through  copies  or  imitations,  most  of 
them  so  patched  up  and  worked  over 
that  even  the  Boman  copyist's  hand 
was  barely  discernible  through  the 
transformation  wrought  by  the  Italian 
restorer.  To  a  generation  which  re- 
garded the  Apollo  Belvedere  and  the 
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Yenus  de'  Medici  as  the  typical 
examples  of  Greek  sculpture,  the 
Elgin  marbles  must  indeed  hare  been 
a  revelation ;  and  they  were  so  ac- 
cepted at  once  by  many,  with  a  won- 
der that  found  poetical  expression  in 
Keats's  sonnet;  while  Canova,  by 
declaring  that  it  would  be  a  desecra- 
tion to  touch  such  sculptures  with  a 
restorer's  chisel,  has  won  for  himself  a 
j^ace  in  the  history  of  art  far  above 
that  which  many  would  be  disposed 
to  assign  to  his  statuary.  The  trans- 
portation of  the  Phigaleian  frieze  to 
the  British  Museum,  and  of  the 
^ginetan  sculptures  to  Munich, 
served  to  enforce  the  lesson  taught  by 
the  Elgin  marbles.  It  was  impossible 
to  rest  satisfied  any  longer  with  know- 
ledge of  Greece  and  Greek  mastei*peces 
at  second-hand ;  and  thus  the  eyes  of 
all  to  whom  the  influence  of  Greece  is 
a  reality,  have  been  turned  once  more 
to  the  country  of  its  origin,  and,  above 
all,  to  the  city  that  was  the  eye  of 
Greece,  as  Greece  was  of  the  world. 

But  it  is,  above  all,  the  political 
resurrection  of  Greece  that  has  enabled 
Athens  to  resume  her  due  position ; 
though  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  revival  throughout  Europe  of  a 
new  interest  in  Greece,  was  the  cause 
of  no  small  help  and  encouragement 
to  the  Greeks  themselves  in  their 
heroic  struggle  for  independence,  and 
contributed  to  its  ultimate  success. 
It  was  with  a  true  instinct  or  foresight 
that  Athens  was  chosen  to  be  the 
capital  of  the  new  kingdom.  Other 
towns  might  well,  at  the  time,  have 
seemed  to  have  a  claim  as  good,  if  not 
better,  from  their  share  in  the  revolu- 
tion, their  commercial  prosperity,  or 
their  geographical  position.  But  the 
choice  of  Athens  showed  the  policy 
T7hich  was  to  be  adopted  by  the  newly- 
constituted  Greek  nation.  By  her 
own  unaided  efforts  the  Greece  of  to- 
day could  never  have  acquired  the 
position  now  generally  accorded  her  in 
European  politics.  It  is  as  the  suc- 
cessors of  those  who  fought  at  Mara- 
thon and  Salamis,  who  gave  us  an  art 
and  a  literature  beyond  all  others  in 


perfection  and  in  influence,  that  the 
modern  Greeks  have  an  acknowledged 
claim  to  tbe  gratitude  and  the  con- 
sideration of  the  civilised  world.  The 
mere  name  of  Athens  seems  to  enforce 
this  claim,  and  to  call  up  all  the 
associations  on  which  it  is  based. 
And  although  the  modern  town  did 
not,  for  some  tiste,  acquire  a  prosperity 
and  an  appearance  consistent  with  its 
lofty  pretensions,  its  advance  in  this 
direction  has,  in  recent  years,  been 
wonderfully  rapid,  and  Athens  has 
become  once  more  an  international 
centre  for  the  appreciation  of  Greek 
influence,  and  its  diffusion  throughout 
the  world. 

This  result  is  in  great  part  due 
to  the  enlightened  and  far-sighted 
liberality  with  which  the  Greeks  have 
themselves  expended  large  sums  to 
make  Athens  the  chief  centre  of  the 
study  of  Greek  antiquities,  and  have 
also  encouraged  all  foreign  efforts  in 
the  same  direction.  Considering  the 
state  (A  Greek  finances,  and  the  limited 
resources  of  the  country,  the  amount 
spent  on  the  department  oi  antiquities 
is  very  considerable ;  and  it  has  been 
largely  supplemented  by  equally  liberal 
private  expenditure  on  the  part  of  the 
richer  Greeks,  whether  separately  or 
through  the  Archsoological  Society  in 
Athens.  Excavations,  preservation  oi 
monuments,  building  and  arranging 
of  museums,  have  been  carried  out  on 
a  scale  worthy  of  the  opportunities 
that  were  offered.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  many  of  the  Greeks  regard  this 
expenditure  as  a  profitable  investment^ 
— and  very  wisely.  Though  no  charge 
whatever  is  made  for  entrance  to 
museums  or  visiting  inclosed  and 
protected  sites,  the  steadily  increasing 
attraction  of  residents  and  visitors  to 
Athens  is  sure  to  requite  in  time  so 
prudent  a  policy.  And  indirectly  the 
gain  is  still  greater ;  it  is  no  exaggera- 
tion to  say  that  the  social  and  political 
importance  of  Greece  is  increased  by 
every  first-rate  discovery,  by  erwry 
improvement  to  the  preservation  of 
the  monuments  of  ancient  Greece  and 
of  the  museums  in  which  her  treasures 
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are  exhibited.  At  the  same  time  it 
would  be  imjust  not  to  acknowledge 
that  some  of  the  Gi^eka-  take  a  higher 
view  of  tk^  responsibilities  in.  this 
matter,  and  regard  themselves  as 
trustees  for  the  care  and  preservation 
of  the  monuments  in  which  their  soil 
is  so  rich.  In  any  case^  such  responsi- 
bility certainly  carries  with  it  a  right 
to  protection  and  consideration  which 
is  universally  regarded  as  due  to  Greece 
more  than  to  any  other  power  of  the 
same  size  and  population. 

While  Greece  is  now  fully  conscious 
of  her  unique  position,  and  is  therefore 
daily  rendering  the  modern  city  of 
Athens  better  qualified  to  sustain  it, 
the  same  claims  have  already  been 
recognised  by  Western  powers  so  far 
as  to  become  a  factor  in  state  policy, 
and  to  be  recognised  in  national 
organisation  and  expenditure.  The 
French  School  at  Athens  was  founded 
as  early  as  1846,  with  a  sub- 
sidy from  the  French  government; 
and,  although  it  has  since  been  re- 
organised and  extended  in  scope,  its 
purpose  was  essentially  the  same  as 
that  which  it  now  fulfils.  It  was 
founded  as  a  branch  of  the  Academic 
des  Inscriptions ;  and  its  purpose,  as 
expressly  declared  at  its  foundation, 
was  to  give  an  opportunity  to  younger 
scholars^  who  were  qualifying  for 
professorships  in  Paris  or  the  various 
local  colleges  or  academies  of  France, 
for  becoming  acquainted  at  first-hand 
with  Greek  antiquities,  and  for 
familiarising  themselves  upon  the  spot 
with  all  which  they  would  later  be 
called  upon  to  teaoh.  But  during  their 
studies  in  Athens  many  members  of 
the  French  School,  have  contributed 
most  valuable  results  in  exploration 
and  eiccavation ;  many,  indeed,  would 
regard  this  as  the  most  important 
function  of  the  school;  especially  as 
since  its  reorganisation  in  1875,  its 
regular  publications  have  formed  a 
most  prominent  feature  in  its  work. 

The  history  of  what  is.  now  the 
Imperial  German  Archaeological  In- 
stitute, but  which  was  started  at  Bome 
in  1829  as  an  international  institution, 


only  concerns  us  here  so  far  as  it  affects 
Athens.  It  was  officially  recognised 
by  the  German  government  in  1874, 
and  in  the  same  year  a  branch  of  it 
was  founded  in  Athens.  Before  thds 
Germany  had  not  been  behindhand 
in  sending  archasological  missions^  one 
of  which,  in  1862,  laid  bare  the  great 
theatre  of  Dionysus ;  but  the  founda- 
tion of  the  German  School  was  closely 
associated  with  a  great  project  for  the 
excavation  of  Oiympia,  on  which  no 
less  than  £40,000  was  spent  by  the 
German  government,  though  nothing 
could  be  taken  away  from  Greece  but 
some  comparatively  worthless  dupli- 
cates and  casts  or  other  copies  of  all 
discoveries.  In  a  praiseworthy  emula- 
tion the  French  Chamber  in  1B90 
voted  a  sum  of  £20,000  for  a  similar 
excavation  of  Delphi,  and  this  grant 
will  doubtless  be  greatly  increased 
before  the  work  is  finished.  So  re- 
markable a  liberality  on  the  part' of 
the  French  and  German  governments, 
in  what  at  first  sight  appears  unproduc- 
tive expenditure,  may  be  a  surprise  to 
many.  For  it  is  to  be  noted  that, 
whether  in  the  case  of  these  extra- 
ordinary grants,  or  of  the  regular 
subsidy  paid  to  maintain  the  French 
and  German  Schools,  practically 
nothing  of  the  material  results  can 
be  exported  from  Greece.  AUt  of 
these  remain  to  enrich  the  collections 
preserved  in  the  Greek  museums  in 
Athens  or  elsewhere.  What  is  gained 
by  the  foreign  schools,  in  return  for 
so  great  a  sacrifice,  is  mer^y  the 
right  of  publication  of  what  is  found, 
and,  above  all,  the  first-hand  know- 
ledge and  the  enthusiasm  for  their 
subject  on  the  part  of  the  students 
who  direct  the  work.  Nothing  is  so 
sure  as  a  pursuit  of  original  discovery 
and  exploration  to  impart  to  a  scholar 
that  interest  and  familiarity  whieh 
give  breath  to  the  dry  bones-  of 
classical  study ;  and  it  is  indeed  note- 
worthy to  find  this  fact  so  distinctly 
recognised  by  two  great  powers  such 
as  France  and  Germany,  that  they 
think  it  worth  while  for  their  govern- 
ments   to  support    their  schools   at 
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Athens,  and  so  to  secure  for  tlieir 
respective  countries  a  staff  of  younger 
professors  who  are  fresh  from  the  field 
of  original  discovery,  and  can  impart 
the  influence  of  Greece  untainted  from 
its  source. 

England  at  present  lags  behind, 
whether  it  be  because  our  government 
takes  a  narrower  view  of  education, 
or  for  mere  lack  of  appreciation  of  the 
advantages  which  are  offered  by  such 
institutions.  It  can  hardly  be  be- 
cause English  people  are  less  interested 
than  their  foreign  neighbours  in 
ancient  Greece.  All  traditions  are 
against  such  a  possibility.  England 
has  always  been  in  the  front  rank 
among  the  explorers  and  students  of 
Greece,  and  can  show  a  list  of  illustri- 
ous names  such  as  no  other  nation 
could  surpass.  But  perhaps  among 
us  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  regard 
the  study  of  archaeology  as  an  amuse- 
ment for  the  dilettante  rather  than  a 
study  which  admits  of  systematic  and 
scientific  pursuit  and  organisation. 
It  has  been  too  much  dissociated 
from  the  study  of  classical  language 
and  literature,  and  both  have  suffered 
from  the  severance.  Although  classi- 
cal archieology  has  received  in  some 
measure  official  recognition  in  the 
curriculum  of  both  our  great  univer- 
sities, its  position  is  hardly  yet 
generally  understood  throughout  the 
country.  Here  we  have  yet  another 
point  in  which  our  educational  insti- 
tutions compare  unfavourably  with 
those  of  France  and  Grermany,  where 
every  local  university  or  college 
possesses,  as  a  matter  of  course,  its 
archaeological  chair.  The  endowment 
of  a  school  at  Athens  is  a  necessary 
corollary  of  the  recognition  of  the 
study  at  home.  Yet  even  America  is 
beyond  us  in  this  respect,  since  all  its 
principal  universities  and  colleges 
have  combined  to  found  and  subsidise 
the  American  School  of  Classical 
Studies  in  Athens,  which  has,  since 
its  foundation  in  1882,  done  excellent 
work  in  Greece,  and  fully  repaid  the 
universities  that  founded  it  by  its 
influence  upon  their  teaching-staff. 


The  British  School  at  Athens, 
which  was  founded  in  1886,  has  had 
to  make  its  way  from  the  banning 
without  any  subsidy  or  official  recog- 
nition from  our  government;  but  for 
a  grant  from  Oxford  University,  and 
another  from  the  Hellenic  Society, 
itself  a  private  body,  it  has  been 
entirely  dependent  upon  private  sub- 
scriptions, and  those  from  supporters 
who,  however  friendly  and  generous, 
are  all  too  few  for  its  prosperity. 
Nevertheless,  its  annual  reports  show 
that  it  has  been  able  to  hold  its  own 
since  its  foundation,  even  in  emulation 
with  richly  endowed  government  in- 
stitutions such  as  the  French  and 
Crerman  schools.  But  such  a  record, 
with  a  limited  and  precarious  income, 
cannot  be  expected  to  last,  though 
favourable  circumstances  may  make  it 
possible  for  a  time ;  and  so  promising 
a  beginning  only  makes  the  prospect 
of  an  ultimate  collapse  more  disastrous 
and  disappointing.  Hitherto  the 
school  has  amply  justified  its  existence 
by  proving  the  demand  there  is  for  it 
to  meet;  graduates  from  our  univer- 
sities who  have  just  gone  through  the 
prescribed  course  of  classics  and 
archaeology,  many  of  them  with  high 
distinction,  architectural  students 
from  the  Boyal  Academy,  and  others, 
have  come  to  Athens  in  numbers 
varying  from  six  to  twelve  a  year, 
several  for  more  than  one  season.  It 
is  perhaps  not  too  much  to  hope  that 
our  government,  like  that  of  Germany, 
may  see  its  way  to  subsidising  an 
institution  which  has  already  shown 
what  it  can  do  under  less  advan- 
tageous conditions ;  or  if  not,  then  at 
least  that  a  more  liberal  support  from 
other  quarters  may  place  our  English 
students  on  a  level  with  those  from 
other  nations,  which  we  have  not  in 
former  days  been  accustomed  to  re- 
gard with  resignation  as  superior 
to  ourselves  in  enlightenment  and 
liberality. 

Some  of  those  who  recognise  the 
value  of  an  archaeological  school, 
founded  on  classic  soil,  ask  why 
Athens  should  be  chosen,  where  the 
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field  is  already  occupied,  and  unpub- 
lished antiquities  of  first-rate  import- 
ance are  hard  to  find.  Smyrna,  they 
say,  or  some  other  town  nearer  to 
unexplored  fields,  would  offer  more 
scope  for  British  enterprise.  If  the 
position  of  Athens,  as  we  have  tried 
to  realise  it,  be  properly  understood, 
such  a  suggestion  falls  to  the  ground 
at  once.  However  valuable  may  be 
the  results  acquired  by  excavation  and 
exploration,  what  we  want,  above  all, 
to  gain  for  our  students  is  the  training 
and  the  freshness  and  directness  of 
knowledge  which  such  work  alone  can 
give  them.  And  although  an  archseo- 
logical  school  which  neglected  this 
practical  side  of  its  functions  would 
inevitably  stagnate  and  lose  its  educa- 
tional value,  we  must  never  forget 
that  its  first  duty  is  to  stimulate  the 
intM*ests,  and  to  freshen  the  knowledge, 
of  the  students  whom  it  trains  to 
spread  the  same  influences  at  home. 
Athens,  while  within  easy  reach  of 
many  unexplored  fields,  has  interesting 
-excavations  constantly  going  on  even 
.in  the  town  or  its  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood ;  as  an  international  centre 
of  new  archaeological  discovery  she  has 
no  possible  rival,  except  perhaps  Home. 
At  Athens  our  students  can  not  only 
join  in  the  work  of  their  own  school, 
but  they  are  always  welcome  at  the 
meetings,  and  even  at  the  excavations 
of  other  foreign  school?,  and  of  the 
Greeks  themselves.  There  is  prob- 
ably no  other  place  in  existence 
where  all  those  employed  or  interested 
in  the  advance  of  one  study,  whatever 
their  nationality,  meet  together  so 
freely  to  talk  over  the  newest  dis- 
coveries, and  to  discuss  their  various 
theories.  No  more  stimulating  atmo- 
Fphere  for  the  young  scholar  can  be 
imagined;  and  when,  in  addition  to 
this,  we  remember  the  unrivalled 
monuments  of  Athens  and  her  neigh- 
bourhood, and  the  unique  richness 
of  her  museums,  we  need  have  no 
hesitation  in  recognising  that  no 
other  place  could  have  been  chosen 
for  the  British  Echool  without  sacri- 


ficing advantages  elsewhere  unattain- 
able. 

At  the  present  time,  the  visitor  or  the 
student  who  comes  to  Athens  (and  the 
journey  is  now  a  very  easy  one)  finds, 
whatever  his  nationality,  an  archae- 
ological school  ready  to  welcome  him 
to  the  use  of  its  library,  and  to  assist 
him  in  every  possible  way  in  his 
attempt  to  spend  his  time  in  Greece 
most  profitably.  All  those  to  whom 
the  influence  of  Greek  thought  and 
life  and  literature  and  art  is  a 
reality,  still  more  those  who  are 
occupied  directly  or  indirectly  in 
spreading  that  influence,  would  gain 
incalculably  by  a  visit  to  the  home  of 
its  origin.  No  one  who  has  never 
stood  upon  the  Acropolis  at  Athens 
can  realise  the  true  surroundings  that 
gave  their  tone  to  Greek  religion. 
No  one  who  has  not  seen  the 
wonderful  discoveries  presented  by 
Dr.  Schliemann  to  the  Greek  nation 
can  appreciate  the  marvellous  wealth 
and  the  advance  in  art  and  civilisation 
of  the  lords  of  Mycenae  rich  in  gold. 
No  one  who  has  not  seen  the  series  of 
statues  preserved  in  the  museums  of 
Athens  can  rightly  appreciate  the 
gradual  stages  by  which  Greek 
sculpture  evolved  from  a  few  con- 
ventional types  the  most  perfect  ideals 
of  manhood  and  godhead.  No  one 
who  has  not  seen  the  tomb-reliefs  in 
the  Ceramicus  and  in  the  National 
Museum  can  have  any  notion  of  the 
chastened  pathos  and  the  pensive 
record  of  the  beauty  of  life  whereby 
the  Greek  sculptor  seems  to  rob  death 
of  its  sting.  No  one,  finally,  who  has 
gazed  his  fill  upon  the  mountains  and 
the  sea  of  Greece,  with  their  clear-cut 
outlines  and  luminous  atmosphere, 
can  help  feeling  the  influence  of  the 
surroundings  amidst  which  the  Greeks 
of  old  produced  the  literature  and  the 
art  to  which  we  owe  so  much  of  what 
is  best  in  our  life.  All  this  Athens 
has  to  offer,  and  she  offers  it  freely 
to  all  nations ;  it  is  for  us  not  to 
reject  our  part  in  the  gift  that  others 
are  so  eagerly  enjoying. 
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Some  years  ago  I  went  to  West- 
minster Abbey  on  a  dark  foggy 
Christmas  afternoon.  When  I  arrived, 
the  seats  available  in  the  choir  were 
nearly  all  occupied,  and  I  found  one 
on  the  steps  of  the  chancel.  The 
choir  and  transepts  only  were  lighted, 
just  sufficiently  for.  the  purposes  of 
the  service.  Sitting  there  near  the 
eastern  end  of  the  building  and  look- 
ing westward,  one  saw  the  congrega- 
tion, the  carved  oak  stalls,  the 
choir-screen  with  the  organ;  and 
beyond,  through  the  misty  air  (which 
was  faintly  illumined  with  a  ruddy 
glow  from  the  burning  lights),  along 
the  central  nave  and  the  aisles, 
appeared  the  dusky  old  stone  pillars 
with  their  soaring  arches,  dimly 
outlined  in  the  darkening  twilight. 
Above  the  arcade  of  the  nave 
the  arches  of  the  triforium  are 
just  discernible ;  while  over  this 
again  ^^a  little  glimmering  lights  much 
like  a  shade ''  shines  through  the 
windows  of  the  clerestory  and  serves 
to  vaguely  indicate  the  vaulted  roof. 
To  right  and  left  of  the  choir  faint 
prismatic  rays  from  the  great  windows 
of  the  transepts  gleam  through  the 
foggy  air.  A  sense  of  the  grandeur 
and  majesty  of  the  building  pervades 
the  solemn  stillness^  which  is  presently 
broken  by  soft  sounds  from  the  organ 
as  the  subdued  notes  of  the  Pastoral 
Symphony  from  the  Messiah  steal 
among  Uie  faintly-echoing  columns 
and  arches.  The  dim,  mysterious 
suggestions  of  lovely  forms  almost 
totally  concealed,  where  column  after 
column,  arch  beyond  arch,  fade  away 
in  deeper  darkness,  aid  the  imagina- 
tion ;  and  one  seems  to  see  the 
"  sh^herds  abiding  in  the  fields  "  on 
the  far-o£E   Eastern   hills   under   the 

^  See  an  article  on  the ,  same  subject  in 
Macmillan's  Magazine  for  last  June. 


starry  midpight  sky,  as  note  sofUy 
follows  note  from  the  mellow  pipes  of 
the  organ. 

This,  I  take  it,  is  the  kind  of  effect 
that  composers  wish  to  produce  when 
they  write  descriptive  music.  But  in 
this  case  how  much  of  the  efEect  was 
due  to  the  surroundings,  how  much  to 
the  fact  that  year  after  year  the  same 
music  had  been  associated  with  similar 
thoughts  ?  If,  instead  of  being  heard 
in  the  grand  old  abbey  on  a  dark 
wintry  aitemoon,  thifi  same  music  had 
been  heard  for  the  first  time  in  a  well- 
lit  concert-room  among  a  fashionably 
dressed  audience,  would  it  have  had 
the  power  to  call  up  in  the  same  way 
the  vision  of  the  Eastern  hills  with 
the  shepherds  tending  their  flocks? 
To  some  extent  the  effect  might  have 
been  produced  even  in  such  circum- 
stances, because  the  music  is  of  the 
kind  with  which  the  word  pastoral  is 
associated,  and  therefore  the  idea^of 
the  piping  of  shepherds  would  be 
suggested  by  it.  In  regard  to  the 
effects  of  association  I  shall  have 
something  to  say  presently. 

In  my  former  paper,  in  order  to 
give  a  general  idea  of  the  subject  and 
of  the  attempts  made  by  composers 
to  represent  scenes  and  actions  by 
musical  sounds,  I  examined  the 
principal  parts  of  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan's 
Golden  Legend^  drew  attention  to  the 
various  ideas  that  the  composer  hafl 
endeavoured  to  represent  by  his  music, 
and  showed  that,  not  only  had  he 
failed  to  convey  any  intelligible  mean- 
ing by  his  various  devices,  but  that 
he  had  sacrificed  musical  beauty  in 
the  unsuccessful  attempt  to  carry  out 
his  descriptive  ideas;  and  I  pointed 
out  that  the  finest  and  most  beautiful 
parts  of  the  composition  were  to  be 
found,  not  where  the  music  wa^ 
intended  to  represent  the  scenery  and 
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action  of  the  piece,  but  where,  dis- 
carding such  ideas,  the  composer  had 
aimed  only  at  the  intrinsic  beauty  of 
orchestral  and  vocal  sounds.  Having 
thus  illustrated  by  means  of  a  concrete 
example  the  aims  and  methods  of 
modern  musicians,  I  now  propose  to 
deal  with  the  question  in  a  more 
general  way,  to  examine  how  far 
music  is  capable  of  suggesting  scenes 
which  the  composer  may  wish  to 
represent,  or  of  assisting  the  imagina- 
tion to  realise  scenes  which  may  be 
described  by  words. 

It  may  be  well  first  to  briefly  con- 
sider how  composers  have  been  led  to 
form  their  id^  of  descriptive  music. 
So  far  as  regards  vocal  music  it  has  long 
been  their  practice  to  endeavour  to 
write   in  a   style   which  shall  be  ap- 
propriate to  the  words,  and  shall  em- 
phasise their  meaning ;  that  is  to  say, 
in  setting  words  of  a  happy  and  joyful 
character   they   have  written    bright 
and  cheerful  music,  while  sad  and  sor- 
rowful subjects  have  been  set  to  com- 
positions of  a  corresponding  character. 
Instances  of  appropriateness,  in  which 
the  music  enforces  the  meaning  of  the 
words  and  the  words  that  of  the  music, 
are  to  be  found  in  countless  numbers. 
I  will  only  refer  to  one  as  showing  to 
what  an  extent  this  may  be  carried  by 
very  simple   means.      In    Schubert's 
remarkable   song   ITta    Erl  King  we 
have  a  single  voice  and  a  single  instru- 
ment   accompanying    it.      But    how 
wonderful  is  the  effect  produced !    The 
musician  does  not  att^npt  to  describe 
the  Erl  King  and  the  father  clasping 
his  child  in  his  arms ;  but  he  does  most 
vividly  exjnress  the  hurry  of  the  ride, 
the   fright,  merging  into  absolute  hor- 
ror, of  the  child,  the  agitati<m  of  the 
father  in  his  vain  effort  to  soothe  the 
boy's  terror,  the  seductive  song  of  the 
phantom  Erl  as  he  tries  to  entice  the 
child  to  come  and  play  with  his  beauti- 
ful daughter  among  the  fields  of  bright 
flowers  bathed  in  golden  sunlight,  the 
final  desperate  ride  for  life,  and  the 
few  pathetic  words  telling  of  the  boy's 
death. 

A  great  deal  of  instrumental  music 


has  also  been  written  with  a  view  to 
express  joy,  sorrow,  love,  hatred,  re- 
venge, and  so  on,  and  would  frequently 
be  recognised  as  appropriate,  when  th^ 
hearers  had  been  informed  what  par- 
ticular emotion  was  intended  to  be 
expressed.  It  would  however  oft^a, 
if  not  indeed  generally,  be  impossible 
to  recognise,  without  such  information, 
which  of  the  emotions  the  composer 
wished  to  represent.  I  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  a  passage  intended  to  bo 
expressive  of  love  would  be  understood 
as  representing  hate,  or  that  joy  would 
be  mistaken  for  sorrow ;  between  such 
widely-opposed  emotions  there  would 
not  be  confusion ;  but  there  would  be 
difficulty  in  distinguishing  love  from 
sorrow,  pleasure  from  hope,  grief  from 
despair.  The  reason  of  this  ambiguity 
may  possibly  be  that  so  much  music 
has  been  written  with  a  view  to  musical 
expression  only,  quite  apart  from  any 
definite  emotional  idea,  that  the  styles 
which  certain  writers  would  adopt  for 
the  expression  of  love  or  grief,  for 
instance,  have  been  so  frequently  em- 
ployed by  others  in  what  I  may  per- 
haps be  allowed  to  call  musical  (as 
distinguished  from  appropriate,  emo- 
tional, or  descriptive)  music,  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  recognise  without 
explanation  which  of  the  emotions  is 
intended  to  be  expressed.  Even  in 
the  case  of  The  Erl  King,  any  one  hear- 
ing the  words  of  the  song  would  re- 
cognise the  admirable  appropriateness 
of  the  music ;  but  if  the  words  were 
sung  in  a  foreign  language  (that  is  to 
say  in  a  language  which  the  hearer 
did  not  understand),  I  doubt  very 
much  whether  the  music  would  be 
interpreted  aright  even  by  skilled 
musicians.  Attempts  have  also  been 
made  with  more  or  less  success  to  imitate 
natural  sounds,  such  as  the  songs  of 
birds,  the  buzzing  of  insects,  the  roar- 
ing of  the  sea,  the  hum  of  the  spinning- 
wheel,  and  so  on. 

I  have  said  that  in  vocal  music  ap- 
propriateness of  style  has  been  gener- 
ally attempted  by  musicians.  This 
however  is  not  always  the  case.  The 
Italian  school  of  opera  writers  showed 
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great  indifference  to  the  idea,  their 
aim  being  generally  to  write  pretty 
and  even  beautiful  airs,  duets  and 
choruses,  rather  than  to  enforce  the 
meaning  of  the  words  by  the  musical 
effects  they  introduced.  This  indiffer- 
ence is  carried  to  an  extreme  in  Kos- 
sini*s  Stahat  Matef^  it  being  hardly 
possible  to  conceive  music  less  appro- 
priate to  the  words  than  is  to  be  found 
in  some  parts  of  that  work,  notably 
in  the  Cvjva  Amman  and  the  Quis  est 
homo.  It  was  partly  a  re-action  prob- 
ably and  a  protest  against  this  Italian 
style,  partly  the  idea  of  progressing 
from  appropriateness  beyond  imitative- 
ness,  that  led  some  composers  to  at- 
tempt to  write  music  which  should  be 
not  only  suitable  to,  but  even  descrip- 
tive of  the  scenes  and  actions  described 
by  the  words,  and  also  instrumental 
music  which  should  tell  its  own  story 
independent  of  words.  The  extent  to 
which  it  has  been  adopted  shows  that 
the  idea  exercises  a  fascination  over 
composers,  and  probably  also  over 
listeners ;  and  certainly,  if  it  could  be 
realised,  and  musicians  could  really 
bring  before  our  imaginations  beauti- 
ful landscapes  and  noble  buildings, 
there  would  be  a  charm  added  to  music 
which,  whether  or  not  it  enhanced  the 
beauty  of  the  music  itself,  would 
greatly  delight  many  of  the  hearers. 

But  can  such  effects  be  produced? 
Can  composers  conjure  up  for  us 
lovely  scenes,  or  even  help  us  to 
imagine  them?  In  order  to  find  an- 
swers to  these  questions  let  us  consider 
what  is  the  effect  produced  by  the  sight 
of  a  beautiful  landscape.  It  would  ap- 
pear that  there  is  first  of  all  the  impres- 
sion upon  the  eye  by  which  the  view  is 
simply  seen  ;  and  apparently  in  many 
cases  the  effect  ends  there,  for  there 
are  people  who  seem  quite  incap- 
able of  underfctanding  or  deriving 
any  delight  or  satisfaction  from  the 
beauties  of  nature  ;  and  in  the  case  of 
those  who  under  favourable  conditions 
do  fully  appreciate  them,  it  may  hap- 
pen that,  if  the  mind  is  preoccupied  with 
other  thoughts,  they  too  may  simply  see 
a  beautiful  sight  without  realising  its 


beauty  or  being  moved  by  it  as  they 
would  be  at  other  times.  When, 
however,  the  mind  is  free  from  dis- 
tracting thoughts,  there  follows  from 
the  sense  of  sight  an  impression  upon 
the  mind,  giving  the  idea  of  beauty, 
taking  in  the  various  features  of 
the  scene,  and  comparing  them  with 
other  views.  Then  there  seems  to  be 
a  third  effect,  an  inner  sense  of  pleas- 
ure and  satisfaction  derived  from 
both  these  impressions,  yet  distinct 
from  both.  It  would  appear  that  the 
first  of  these  is  an  effect  upon  the 
body,  the  second  upon  the  mind,  and 
the  third  upon  the  spirit,  and  we  may 
speak  of  them  as  the  bodily  effect,  the 
mental  effect,  and  the  spiritual  effect. 

This  threefold  effect  may  be  further 
illustrated.  That  objects  may  be 
seen  by  the  eyes  only  is,  I  think, 
shown  by  one's  progress  through  the 
crowded  streets  of  a  city.  The  build- 
ings, the  shops,  the  vehicles,  the  pas- 
sengers, are  all  seen  sufficiently  clearly 
to  enable  the  walker  to  steer  clear 
of  obstacles,  but  all  the  time  his  mind 
may  be  entirely  taken  up  with  thoughts 
about  his  business,  his  pleasure,  or 
any  other  subject.  Again,  in  reading 
the  advertisements,  and  indeed  many 
other  parts  of  the  newspaper,  the 
words  are  seen  by  the  eyes  and  the 
meaning  is  comprehended  by  the  mind, 
but  no  effect  is  produced  on  the 
emotions.  But  in  reading  good  poetry 
there  is  added  to  the  effects  upon  the 
body  and  the  mind,  an  impression  upon 
the  spirit  by  which  the  beauty  of  the 
ideas  and  of  the  language  in  which  they 
are  described  is  appreciated. 

That  sights  of  great  beauty  may  be 
seen  with  the  eyes  without  producing 
any  effect  upon  the  emotions  is  shown 
by  Coleridge  in  his  Ode  to  Dejection. 
He  has  been  watching  the  beauty  of 
an  autumn  evening : 

And  those  thin  clouds  above  in  flakes  and 

bars 
That  give  away  their  motion  to  the  stars : 
Those  stars  that  glide  behind  them,  or 

between, 
Now  sparkling,  now  bedimmed,  but  always 

seen  : 
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Yon  crescent  moon,  as  fixed  as  if  it  grew 
In  its  own  cloudless,  starless  lake  of  olue  ; 
I  see  them  all,  so  excellently  fair, 
I  see,  not  feel,  how  beautiful  they  are. 

A  threefold  effect,  similar  in  charac- 
ter to  that  experienced  in  the  case  of 
sight,  is  produced  by  music.  There  is 
first  the  impression  upon  the  ear,  and 
it  is  well-known  that  with  a  great 
many  people  the  effect  ends  there. 
Sounds  wblch  to  the  musician  are  of 
exquisite  beauty  are  to  them  only  so 
much  noise;  their  ears  are  conscious 
of  certain  sounds,  but  they  cannot 
distinguish  one  tune  from  another; 
the  sounds  afford  them  no  pleasure  or 
satisfaction,  are  sometimes  even  a 
source  of  annoyance.  But  to  those 
who  have  the  power  of  appreciation 
there  is,  besides  the  effect  upon  the 
ear,  a  further  effect  upon  the  mind  by 
which  they  distinguish  one  piece  from 
another;  they  follow  the  various 
melodies  and  harmonies,  and  admire 
the  skill  of  the  composer.  Then  again 
there  is  the  effect  upon  the  emotions 
which  is  produced  by  the  combinations 
of  beauUful  sounds.  The  degree  in 
which  the  mental  and  emotional  effects 
are  produced  varies  greatly  with  dif- 
ferent persons.  The  former  is  largely 
dependent  upon  musical  education  and 
training ;  and  it  is  the  mental  follow- 
ing of  the  construction  and  analysis 
of  the  piece  which  is  the  source  of  the 
greatest  amount  of  pleasure  to  some 
musicians.  On  the  other  hand  many 
people  who  are  almost  and  even  quite 
ignorant  of  musical  construction  and 
science  derive  extreme  emotional  delight 
from  the  sounds  they  hear. 

It  appears  therefore  that  there  is  a 
similarity  between  the  effects  of  sight 
and  of  sound,  but  it  would  seem  prob- 
able that,  as  the  bodily  organs  of  the 
two  senses  are  distinct,  so  there  are 
corresponding  mental  and  spiritual 
faculties  appropriated  to  each  which 
cannot  be  affected  by  the  other.  This, 
I  say,  seems  probable,  but  I  am  not 
prepared  to  say  definitely  that  it  is  so. 
It  is  at  any  rate  certain  that  sounds 
cannot  produce  the  bodily  effects  of 
sight.    They  cannot  actually  bring  a 


scene  before  the  eyes.  In  considering 
whether  they  can  bring  it  before  the 
mind  it  will  be  well  to  take  some  par- 
ticular scene  as  an  illustration  of  the 
subject.  A  scene  remarkable  rather 
for  a  few  striking  features  than  for 
elaborate  detail  will  best  suit  our 
purpose ;  and  as  it  will  not  be  possi- 
ble to  find  one  with  which  all  readers 
will  be  familiar  (as  would  be  desir- 
able), I  have  chosen  one  which  will  be 
known  to  many, — the  celebrated  view 
from  the  Hoheweg  at  Interlaken. 
I  will  try  to  describe  it  sufficiently 
to  enable  those  who  have  seen  it  to 
recall  it  to  mind,  and  to  give  a  general 
idea  of  its  main  features  to  those  who 
have  not. 

Before  us,  rising  from  the  further 
side  of  a  narrow  plain  to  a  height  of 
several  thousand  feet,  stands  the  huge 
mountain  wall  of  the  Oberland,  its 
rough  and  rugged  front  deeply  scarred 
by  gorges  and  ravines,  of  which  the 
principal  is  the  Lauterbrunnen  valley 
exactly  facing  our  position,  and 
which  we  can  trace  cutting  into 
the  very  heart  of  the  mountains,  till 
it  meets  with  the  impenetrable  barrier 
formed  by  the  gigantic  Jungf rau.  That 
mighty  mass  stands  right  across  the 
valley,  completely  blocking  it,  and 
towering  up  far  above  the  adjacent 
heights,  a  dazzling,  pyramid  of  pur- 
est snow,  in  striking  contrast  to  the 
sombre  colouring  of  the  forests  and 
dark  precipitous  rocks  which  rise 
in  grand  slopes  and  terraces  to  form 
the  sides  of  the  valley,  and  to  the 
clear  blue  sky  against  which  the 
sloping  sides  of  the  pyramid  stand  out 
in  clear  relief. 

Now  in  regard  to  the  threefold 
effect  of  the  scene,  I  take  it  that  the 
eyes  observe  its  various  features  in 
such  a  way  as  to  enable  us  to  perceive 
and  state  them  accurately.  It  is  the 
province  of  the  mind  to  understand  and 
appreciate  up  to  a  certain  point  the 
beauty  of  the  view ;  to  compare  it 
with  other  views  that  may  have  been 
previously  seen ;  to  form  an  idea  as  to 
the  relative  heights  of  the  mountains  ; 
to  note  the  relations  and  contrasts  of 
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light,  shade,  and  colour ;  and  when 
the  eyes  and  the  mind  have  done 
their  parts,  the  spiritual  part  of  our 
nature  comes  into  play,  and  we  feel  in 
our  inmost  souls  the  perfect  loveliness 
of  the  picture,  and  are  satisfied  and 
refreshed  with  its  beauty. 

My  description  certainly  does  not 
bring  the  scene  before  our  bodily 
eyes,  but  if  carefully  considered  it 
does  give  a  mental  impression  of  it, 
and,  I  think,  even  a  vague  and  feeble 
spiritual  elPect.  The  question  then 
naturally  arises,  if  language  is  capable 
of  conveying  these  ideas  of  beauty 
and  grandeur  to  the  mind  and  spirit, 
may  not  similar  ideas  be  produced  by 
musical  sounds?  Might  not  such  a 
scene  be  presented  to  us  by  what  in 
the  musical  jargon  of  the  day  is 
called  a  "tone-picture'*?  Here  a 
preliminary  question  presents  itself 
for  consideration,  namely  whether  the 
effects,  if  produced  at  all  by  musical 
sounds,  would  have  to  pass  through 
the  medium  of  language;  that  is  to 
say,  whether  the  music  must  first 
s^gg^st  a  mental  description  in  words, 
or  whether  it  could  produce  the 
effects  directly  without  this  inter- 
mediate process.  This  latter  I  con- 
ceive to  be  the  way  in  which 
actual  sight  conveys  the  impressions 
of  form,  colour,  and  beauty.  In 
looking  at  such  a  scene  as  I  have 
described,  I  take  it  that  we  do  not  say 
to  ourselves  "that  is  a  mountain," 
"  that  is  a  valley,"  "  that  is  a  forest," 
and  so  on ;  but  we  grasp  almost 
instantaneously  the  entire  scene,  with- 
out the  ideas  passing  through  the 
medium  of  a  verbal  description. 
Doubtless  the  longer  we  look  the 
more  we  find  to  admire,  and  a  certain 
length  of  time  is  required  in  order  to 
fully  realise  its  beauty  ;  but  a  general 
idea  may  be  obtained  almost  in  a 
moment,  while  a  considerable  time 
would  be  required  to  at  all  adequately 
describe  it  in  language. 

As  pointed  out  in  my  former  paper 
there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  a 
conventional  language  could  be  in- 
vented, or  might  grow  up  by  degrees, 


by  means  of  which  a  great  variety  of 
ideas  might  be  described  by  music. 
But  the  question  is  whether  the 
desired  effects  could  be  produced  by 
musical  sounds  in  the  present  state  of 
the  art ;  that  is  to  say  whether 
composers  can  now  produce  them  or 
have  succeeded  in  doing  so ;  whether 
there  is  any  such  natural  relation 
between  sight  and  sound  that  the 
latter  may  suggest  the  former  other- 
wise than  by  a  pre-arranged  system; 
whether,  in  fact,  descriptive  music 
is  a  real  and  genuine  develop- 
ment of  the  art,  and  does  convey  to 
us,  without  the  aid  of  interpretation, 
the  scenic  effects  intended  by  com- 
posers. 

In  the  case  of  verbal  descriptions, 
the  reason  why  language  conveys 
ideas  to  the  mind  is  that  certain 
words  are  associated  in  the  mind  with 
certain  objects.  I  am  speaking  of 
language  as  it  exists  and  is  employed 
in  the  present  day,  and  am  not  for 
this  purpose  alluding  to  any  theory  as 
to  its  origin.  The  words  mountain, 
valley,  rock,  and  so  on,  being 
associated  in  the  mind  with  the 
natural  objects  to  which  they  refer, 
bring  these  objects  before  the  mind ; 
and  further,  the  adjectives  which  are 
used  to  qualify  the  nouns  being  also 
associated  in  the  mind  with  certain 
qualities,  such  as  height,  breadth,  and 
the  rest,  the  combination  of  words 
produces  the  desired  impressions 
always  by  means  of  association.  If  a 
musical  language  were  to  come  into 
existence,  this  would  in  the  same  way 
depend  upon  the  association  of  certain 
sounds  or  classes  of  sounds  with  par- 
ticular objects  or  ideas. 

Association,  as  is  well  known, 
exercises  a  remarkable  influence  upon 
the  imagination  in  other  ways  apart 
from  language.  A  simple  air,  if  once 
associated  with  certain  circumstances, 
may  have  the  power  to  recall  all  t^ose 
circumstances  whenever  it  is  subse- 
quently heard.  For  instance,  if,  when 
first  looking  at  the  scene  above  de- 
scribed, one  had  heard  a  song  or  other 
piece  of  music,  then,  especially  if  the 
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piece  were  heard  for  the  first  time,  if 
it  were  afterwards  heard  again  in  any 
other  place  however  remote,  and  in 
any  other  circumstances  however 
different,  the  music  might  recall  to 
the  mind  the  same  glorious  beauty, 
the  grand  mountain  masses  of  the 
Oberland,  the  Lauterbrunnen  valley 
winding  in  and  out  among  the  forest- 
clad  slopes  and  towering  rocks,  and 
the  majestic  form  of  the  mighty 
Jungfrau  in  her  robe  of  shining  snow. 
In  order  that  this  effect  might  be 
produced  it  would  not  be  at  all 
necessary  that  there  should  be  any 
natural  connection  between  the  music 
and  the  scene;  the  former  need  not 
(if  that  were  possible)  be  in  any 
degree  appropriate  to  the  latter ;  the 
effect  is  due  entirely  to  the  fact  that 
the  sight  and  the  sound  have  been 
associated  in  the  mind,  and  it  matters 
not  whether  the  music  be  a  simple 
air,  a  song  indifferently  sung,  or  an 
elaborate  orchestral  piece.  Associa- 
tion of  ideas,  not  similarity  or 
appropriateness,  is  the  cause  which 
produces  the  result.  In  this  case  I 
conceive  that  the  vision  called  up  by 
the  sounds  is  quite  independent  of 
language;  the  mind  realises  the  idea 
of  the  scene  without  any  conscious 
reference  to  verbal  description. 

It  would  appear  therefore  that 
sights  can  be  suggested  to  the  mind 
independently  of  language,  and  not  .to 
the  mind  only,  but  also  to  the  spirit ; 
for  in  such  a  case  as  I  have  supposed, 
not  only  the  mental  but  also  the 
spiritual  effect  of  the  original  scene 
may  be  to  some  extent  reproduced. 
Now  if  this  be  so,  it  would  appear  that 
what  the  musician  has  to  aim  at  in 
his  description  is  to  produce  the  feel- 
ings of  pleasure  and  satisfaction  which 
would  result  from  the  picture  in  his 
mind,  and  so  convey  the  idea  of  its 
beauty  and  of  the  scene  itself.  That 
he  would  be  successful  in  the  attempt 
I  do  not  anticipate,  as  will  be  gathered 
from  what  I  have  said.  Unless  he 
could  in  some  way  connect  his  music 
and  the  scene  by  association  he  would 
not  be  able  to  differentiate  one  scene 


from  another ;  he  could  not  distinguish 
for  instance  between  a  mountain  and 
a  lake,  even  if  he  did  produce  mental 
and  spiritual  effects  analogous  to  those 
produced  by  beautiful  scenes.  If,  in 
pursuing  these  attempts,  he  at  the 
same  time  gave  us  the  best  music  of 
which  he  was  capable  (which  is  very 
doubtful),  he  would  after  all  give  us 
only  the  effects  of  beautiful  sounds. 

And  are  not  these  enough  1  In 
listening  to  a  symphony  of  Beethoven's 
are  not  mind  and  spirit  entirely 
satisfied  ?  Do  we  want  anything  more 
to  increase  our  enjoyment  1  Are  not 
cur  faculties  fully  employed  in  follow- 
ing the  grand  and  lovely  successions 
of  beautiful  tones  ?  Do  we  want  at 
the  same  time  to  be  thinking  of 
beautiful  sights?  Would  not  such 
thoughts  divert  the  attention  from 
the  music  and  hinder,  rather  than 
enhance,  the  enjoyment  of  it]  For 
my  own  part  I  do  not  think  that  the 
mind  is  capable  of  enjoying  to  the  full 
simultaneously  the  beauties  of  sight 
and  those  of  sound ;  and,  while  I  am 
of  opinion  that  it  would  be  desirable 
that  our  concert-rooms  should  be,  in 
architecture  and  decoration,  pleasant 
to  the  eye,  so  that  the  attention  may 
not  be  attracted  to  anything  un- 
couth or  ugly,  they  should  not  be 
of  such  beauty  that  the  attention 
would  be  diverted  from  listening  to 
the  music  to  dwell  upon  the  surround- 
ings. In  contemplating  such  a  scene 
as  that  of  the  Jungfrau  the  entire 
attention  is  absorbed,  and  one  could 
not  while  fully  taking  in  its  loveliness, 
at  the  same  time  fully  appreciate  the 
finest  music;  and  in  the  same  way, 
when  listening  to  perfect  music,  one's 
faculties  are  too  much  occupied  to  be 
capable  of  at  the  same  time  fully 
appreciating  such  a  scene  of  beauty. 

Let  the  aim  of  the  musician  there- 
fore be  to  give  us  the  very  best  music 
that  he  can  conceive.  Consider  how 
grand  a  field  is  open  to  him :  the 
magnificent  range  of  musical  sounds ; 
the  thrilling  tones  of  the  human  voice ; 
the  splendid  harmonies  of  orchestra 
and  organ ;  the  varieties  of  tone  and 
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character  of  the  instruments  at  his 
command,  and  the  endless  resources 
of  comhination;  the  gradations  of 
force  and  expression,  from  the  lightest 
touch  on  piano  or  violin  to  the 
tremendous  power  of  full  orchestra 
and  chorus.  Consider  how  it  lies  in 
his  power  to  call  forth  our  sympathies 
with  grief  and  sorrow,  to  stir  us  by 
songs  of  triumph,  to  give  expression 
to  our  deepest  emotions  of  love  and 
faith  and  hope  and  joy.  Surely  the 
most  ambitious  musician  has  scope 
wide  enough  to  exercise  the  fullest 


powers  of  his  genius  and  his  imagina- 
tion. Let  him  be  content  to  leave  to 
the  painter  and  the  poet  the  descrip- 
tion of  sunny  lands  and  starlit  skies, 
of  placid  lake  and  rugged  mountain, 
of  peaceful  meadow  and  stormy  ocean. 
The  attempt  to  depict  such  scenes  by 
musical  sounds  must  fail  in  the  present 
state  of  his  art,  and  can  only  be 
successful  in  the  future  at  the  cost  of 
genuine  musical  expression. 

W.  H.  T. 
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I. 

"  After  all,  Fm  not  surprised,"  said 
the  Duchess  with  an  expressive  glance 
at  Captain  Ives,  her  companion  in  the 
billiard-room  at  Appleford.  "His 
father, — well,  of  course  I  needn't  tell 
you,  young  men  know  everything 
nowadays  ; — but  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
poor  NoeFs  weakness  is  hereditary ; 
and  I  must  say,"  she  added  abruptly, 
restoring  the  chalk  to  its  receptacle 
under  the  table  with  a  little  jerk, 
**  his  taste  is  certainly  better  than  his 
father*s.  At  least  this  girl  is  not  a 
creature  who  dresses  in, — who  ap- 
pears in  burlesques.  But  I  dare  say 
she  will  when  she  gets  a  chance." 

While  the  Duchess   of   Cidershire 
achieved  a  small  break,  playing  with 
an    absence    of   judgment   which   in 
itself  betrayed  her  state  of  mind,  her 
cousin  (the  kinship  existed,  although 
he  was  considerably  her  junior  and 
the  degree  remote)  permitted  himself 
a  little  inward  laughter  at  the  lady's 
discreetly  indiscreet   allusion   to  her 
husband's    escapades.      He    had    so 
often  wondered  how  much  the  Duchess 
knew  of  the  Duke's  youthful  vagaries, 
which  even  now  had  hardly  ceased  to 
form   topics    for    vagrant   discussion 
in  boudoirs  and    smoking-rooms.     If 
there     was     anything     in     heredity 
certainly   Lord   Noel    Ciderton's    in- 
fatuation for  Sylvia  Faunthorpe,  the 
charming   inghiue    of    the    Imperial 
Theatre,    was    quite    adequately    ac- 
counted   for;  but    his    friends,    and 
especially  his  parents,  were  none  the 
less  disposed  to  view   the  case  with 
the   keenest    disapproval.     The    fact 
that  Miss   Faunthorpe   (no  one  ever 
called  her  Mrs.  Hibbard,  even  before 
her   divorce)  had  acquired  a  certain 
celebrity    (some   people  might    have 
said     notoriety)     did     not     improve 
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matters;  the  Duchess,  in  particular, 
complained   that   an  ingmue  had  no 
business  to  be  celebrated ;  it  involved 
somehow   a   contradiction    in   terms. 
And,   as   regards   the  paternal    pre- 
cedent, it  was  true  that  the  Duke  had 
shown    himself    on    more    than    one 
occasion   a   remarkably   easy  victim, 
but  his  liberality  had  never  extended 
so  far  as  a  serious  ofEer  of  marriage 
to  an  actress.     He  would  cheerfully 
have   shared   his   fortune    with    any 
ornament  of  the  stage  who  had  won 
his    admiration,    but   he    was    more 
scrupulous  when  it  came  to  choosing 
a  partner  in  the  bearing  of  his  title. 
It  was  hard  on  Lord  Noel,  Captain 
Ives  reflected,  that  his  more  honour- 
able intentions  should  aggravate  the 
enormity  of  his  aberration  ;  but  after 
all  one  could   sympathise    with    his 
family,  especially  if  (and  this  was  the 
Captain's  enviable  position)  one  was 
engaged  to  marry  Lady  Hilda,  Lord 
Noel's  twin  sister,  a  girl  with  a  long 
neck  and  a  flne  air,  who  could  talk  for 
hours  about  politics,  and  phagocytes, 
and  knew  thirteen  variations  of  the 
barn-dance. 

The  Duke  had  called  his  son  a  fool, 
— ^a  peculiarly  qualified  fool,  expressing 
himself  with   more  ardour  than  ele- 
gance ;  and  Lord  Noel,  after  receiving 
from  his  mother,  in  somewhat  politer 
language,  an  assurance  that  her  esti- 
mate of  his  conduct   was  practically 
identical  with  that  of  his  other  parent, 
had  packed  his  portmanteau,  turned 
his  back  on  the  pheasants  which  were 
waiting  in  the  coverts  to  be  shot,  and 
retreated  to  town.     The  position  was 
therefore  desperate,  and  Captain  Ives, 
deftly  accomplishing  a  difficult  cannon, 
could  not  wonder  that  his  opponent's 
nerve  was  shaken.     In   spite   of  her 
curious  passion  for  the  pastime  (she 
had  taken  it  up  originally  because  the 
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billiard-room  was  the  nicest  room 
in  the  house,  and  the  game  afforded 
such  opportunities  for  the  display  of 
a  pretty  hand  and  wrist,  which  had 
never  deserved  the  epithet  better  than 
now,  although  she  was  frankly  middle- 
aged), — in  spite  of  her  enthusiasm, 
and  the  fact  that  the  red  ball  lay 
blushing  in  a  coyly  inviting  position 
over  the  right-hand  middle  pocket,  the 
Duchess  paused  abstractedly  when  it 
was  her  turn  to  play. 

"Then  you  will  make  one  more 
effort] "she  said  half  apologetically, 
glancing  across  the  table  at  Ives. 
"  You  will  go  up  to  town  to-morrow, 
and  remonstrate  with  that  wretched 
boy  ?  There  is  no  time  to  be  lost, — 
he  talked  of  marrying  her  at  once ! 
And, — and  don't  you  think  you 
might  see  the  creature  ? " 

Captain  Ives  raised  his  eyebrows. 
**  Of  course  I  will  do  anything  I  can. 
I  will  see  Noel,  though  I  can't  say 
I  think  it  will  be  of  much  use. 
But " 

"But?"  echoed  the  Duchess  as  he 
paused.  **Are  you  afraid  of  the 
actress  % " 

Captain  Ives  laughed  uneasily, 
brushing  a  chalk  mark  off  the  sleeve 
of  his  coat.  "Well,  what  on  earth 
could  I  say  to  her  ]  You  don't  want 
me  to  ask  her  to  let  him  off ) " 

"Oh,"  said  the  Duchess  hopelessly, 
"  tell  her  that  I'm  a  perfect  fiend, — 
that  I  should  lead  her  a  life ;  that 
Noel  hasn't  any  money, — he  hasn't 
much,  you  know.  Tell  her  that — 
that  she  wouldn't  be  received." 

"  Much  she  would  mind  that ! " 
commented  the  Captain  candidly.  "  I 
don't  suppose  she  expects  it.  And, 
you  know,  she  isn't  really  such  a  bad 
sort  j  she's  very  pretty,  and  I've  never 
heard  much  against  her." 

"  I  like  your  *  much  '  1  Hasn't  she 
been  divorced  % " 

"  Yes, — on  her  own  petition." 

"  Oh,  weU,"  cried  the  Duchess, 
"I've  no  doubt  she's  an  angel, — for 
a  mountebank  1  But  as  Lady  Noel 
Ciderton,  as  my  daughter-in-law!  Ugh! 
I  should  like  to  shake  them  both." 


She  made  a  vicious  stroke,  driving 
the  red  ball  against  the  shoulder  of 
the  cushion  instead  of  into  the  pocket, 
and  left  an  easy  cannon  for  her 
opponent,  who  finished  the  game  with 
a  brilliant  break  of  seventeen.  Just 
then  the  dressing-gong  sounded,  but 
the  Duchess  did  not  immediately  obey 
its  resonant  summons.  She  watched 
Captain  Ives  while  he  replaced  the 
cues  and  rests  in  the  rack  and 
lowered  the  lights  j  then,  under  cover, 
as  it  seemed  to  her  companion,  of  the 
comparative  darkness,  she  returned  to 
the  attack. 

"  Tell  me,  Philip,"  she  asked  softly ; 
"  is  she  really  very  pretty  ] " 

"  Haven't  you  seen  her  1 "  replied 
the  other,  with  a  glance  faintly  indi- 
cative of  surprise. 

"  Oh,  I  suppose  so, — on  the  stage. 
But  any  one  can  look  pretty, — in  paint 
and  things,  on  the  stage." 

"Well,  I  haven't  met  her  in  pri- 
vate life,"  said  the  Captain  im- 
partially. "But  I'm  told  that  she's 
uncommonly  pretty  and  extremely 
amusing.  Tells  awfully  good  stories, 
I  believe.  In  fact,  I've  heard  some 
of  them." 

"  Yes,"  said  the  Duchess  drily,  "  no 
doubt ! "  After  a  pause  she  con- 
tinued. "Then  you  might — perhaps 
you  wouldn't  mind " 

"  Wouldn't  mind  ?  "  echoed  Ives. 

"Well,  if  she's  so  pretty,  and 
entertaining,  and  all  that,  perhaps 
you  could  make  love  to  her  without 
boring  yourself  very  much  %  " 

"  My  dear  Duchess !  Forgive  me 
if  I  don't  quite  follow  you.     Do  ycfti 

really   mean   to   suggest %     And 

what  about  Hilda  % " 

The  lady  gave  a  little  start. 
"  Gracious,  I  had  forgotten  Hilda  ! 
No,  I  didn't  mean  to  suggest  any- 
thing ;  I  was  talking  nonsense. 
Bother !  Well,  anyhow  you  will  talk 
to  Noel  %  I  know  he  looks  up  to  you, 
and,  as  my  eldest  son  is  in  Canada, 
who  else  is  there  ?  Young  men  will 
generally  listen  to  a  friend,  even  if 
they  won't  obey  their  parents,— es- 
pecially if  the  friend  has  the  reputa- 
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tion  of  being  one  of  the  safest  and 
cleverest  men  in  his  regiment." 

This  compliment  was  delivered 
with  a  smile  which  illuminated  the 
charming  little  lady's  perplexity  like 
a  ripple  passing  over  a  woodland  pool ; 
and  Captain  Ives  was  immediately  im- 
pelled to  promise  that  he  would  do  his 
very  utmost  to  reclaim  the  wanderer. 

He  was  not  sorry  to  effect  his 
escape  from  Appleford  next  morning. 
The  atmosphere  of  the  place  was 
somewhat  too  heavily  laden  for  com- 
fort; and  his  betrothed,  the  Lady 
Hilda,  wore  an  air  which  rendered 
her  society  a  little  depressing  even 
for  a  lover  who  did  not  make  too 
great  demands,  whose  attitude  was 
one  of  complacent  rather  than  of 
rapturous  satisfaction.  But  if  he 
was  able  to  glance  back  at  the  stately 
gates  of  the  ducal  deer-park  with 
equanimity,  and  even  with  a  feeling 
of  relief,  Captain  Ives  was  less  able 
to  congratulate  himself  upon  the 
prospect  of  the  business  which 
menaced  the  other  end  of  his  journey. 
His  companion  in  the  smokingcom- 
partment  of  the  express  train,  ob- 
serving the  young  man's  puckered 
brow  and  neglected  cigar,  concluded 
that  he  had  been  crossed  in  love,  or 
had  dropped  a  small  fortune  over  the 
Cesarewitch — an  inference  which  in 
the  face  of  the  eminently  successful 
issue  of  the  Captain's  wooing,  and 
the  fact  that  the  seasonable  demise 
of  an  elderly  aunt  had  recently  made 
him  master  of  an  income  running  well 
into  four  figures,  presented  a  striking 
example  of  the  folly  which  jumps  to 
conclusions. 

At  the  end  of  half  an  hour  Captain 
Ives  ^ave  utterance  to  a  sigh,  which 
if  it  had  been  more  audible  might 
have  expressed  a  mild  phase  of 
despair,  carefully  filled  and  lighted 
a  pipe,  and  buried  himself  in  the 
perusal  of  his  newspaper,  his  lean, 
sunburned  face  resuming  meanwhile 
the  good-natured  expression  which 
seemed  to  harmonise  so  well  with  his 
fair  moustache  and  hair,  his  straight 
nose,  and  his  kind,  shrewd,  gray  eyes. 


When  he  had  conscientiously  ex- 
hausted the  pages  of  his  journal,  he 
knocked  the  ashes  out  of  his  pipe, 
refilled  that  companion  of  his  solitude, 
and  abandoned  himself  to  dreamy 
meditation,  wondering  what  the  deuce 
Letty  (it  pleased  his  simple  mind  to 
refer  to  the  Duchess  thus  familiarly) — 
what  the  deuce  she  meant  by  suggest- 
ing that  he  should  make  love  to  Miss 
Faunthorpe. 

•  Entering  Lord  Noel  Ciderton's 
chambers  soon  after  mid-day,  he 
found  that  perversely  amorous  young 
gentleman  (whose  smooth,  pink  cheeks 
and  somewhat  ugly  boyish  features 
showed  no  trace  of  the  recent  confiict 
with  parental  authority)  engaged  in 
the  leisurely  discussion  of  an  ap- 
parently early  luncheon,  which  was 
in  fact  his  breakfast  in  disguise. 
"  Sit  down,  old  man,"  said  Lord  Noel 
hospitably.  "  I  thought  you  were  at 
Appleford.  Have  they  chucked  you 
out  too  1     What  have  you  done  % " 

Captain  Ives  smiled  uneasily,  mur- 
muring a  reply  which  struck  him  as 
diplomatic,  that  he  had  been  obliged 
to  come  up  to  town  on  business. 
"  By  the  way,  you're  a  precious  young 
ass ! "  he  added  solemnly  when  the 
servant  had  left  the  room. 

"  Oh,  shut  up.  Ivy  !  "  rejoined  the 
other  happily.  *'  I've  heard  all  that 
before.  The  governor  said  I  was  a 
damned  fool.  I  don't  care  ;  I  know 
what  I'm  doing.  Have  some 
caviare  1  " 

Captain  Ives  shrugged  his  shoulders, 
and  helped  himself  to  another  piece  of 
toast. 

"  You, — you  don't  really  think  I'm 
an  ass,  do  you  ? "  his  host  inquired 
presently  in  a  slightly  less  rebellious 
tone.  "  You've  been  got  at,  haven't 
you.  Ivy  r ' 

"  I  do,  straight !  I  think  you're  an 
everlasting  young  idiot." 

*'But  why]" 

"  Oh,  well,  there  are  heaps  of 
reasons.  Er — people  don't  do  these 
things." 

"Oh,  people!"  put  in  the  other 
scornfully.       "  That's     all     skittles  ! 
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People  are  fools ;  I'm  not  people ;  and 
it  isn't  even  true, — it's  done  every 
day !  I  tell  you  what ;  you'd  do 
exactly  the  same  thing  if  you  were  in 
my  shoes,  and  you  can't  deny  it." 

Captain  Ives  smiled  loftily.  **I 
think  not.  I  can't  quite  imagine  the 
case.  You  see,  I've  never  made  a  fool 
of  myself  with  an  actress." 

"Well,  I  have,"  admitted  Lord 
Noel  frankly.  "And  I  like  her  all 
the  better  for  being  an  actress.  Not 
that  I  wouldn't  marry  her,  even  if  she 
was  only  an  ordinary  woman ;  I 
shouldn't  care  what  she  was." 

"  Does  she, — er, — like  you  1 "  asked 
the  other  abruptly. 

Lord  Noel  glanced  at  him  sus- 
piciously, blushing  and  frowning  a 
little.  "  Oh,  I  think  so.  She  says 
she  does,  pretty  well;  and  anyway, 
isn't  she  going  to  marry  me  as 
soon 1 " 

"  As  soon  as  what  ? " 

"  As  soon  as  her  decree  what's-his- 
name  has  been  made  absolute.  She 
certainly  isn't  marrying  me  for  my 
money,  if  that's  what  you  mean.  I've 
told  her  I'm  a  blessed  pauper.  She 
makes  a  pot  of  money  at  the  Imperial, 
a  good  bit  more  than  my  income. 
Look  here,"  he  added  with  a  burst  of 
magnanimity.  "  Come  round  to  the 
club,  or  somewhere,  for  an  hour  or 
two,  and  then  I'll  take  you  to  have 
tea  with  her.  You  will  see  for  your- 
self how  awfully  nice  she  is,  and  I'll 
bet  you  a  fiver  that  in  a  week's  time 
you'll  congratulate  me  !  " 

Captain  Ives  protested  feebly,  but 
his  loyalty  to  the  Duchess  and  a  sense 
of  his  present  failure  led  him  to 
consent.  To  confess  the  truth,  it  was 
only  at  the  expense  of  large  drafts 
upon  his  loyalty  that  he  was  able  to 
maintain  the  contest.  Ives  was  no 
fool,  in  spite  of  the  simplicity  which 
somewhat  obtrusively  coloured  his 
words  and  deeds  ;  nor  was  he  a  victim 
to  blind  prejudices.  His  heart  was 
not  in  this  crusade ;  he  already  found 
it  a  difficult  task  to  ^  the  allegiance 
of  his  sympathies  with  the  lady  who 
had  despatched  him  upon  it. 


II. 

Alighting  a  few  hours  later  at  the 
door  of  a  retiring  brown  house  which 
nestled,  clad  in  the  ivy  of  antiquity, 
among  the  trees  of  the  older  part 
of  suburban  Hampstead,  Lord  Noel 
and  his  friend  were  ushered  into  an 
empty  drawing-room,  from  the 
windows  of  which,  however,  they 
could  see  Miss  Faunthorpe,  who, 
closely  wrapped  in  furs,  was  pacing 
rapidly  (it  struck  Ives  that  there  was 
something  of  the  tiger  in  her  walk)  up 
and  down  the  gravel  terrace  which 
lay  between  the  back  of  the  house  and 
a  rather  desolate  expanse  of  empty 
autumnal  flower-beds  and  neglected 
lawn.  She  started  when  Lord  Noel 
tapped  the  window,  looking  up  from 
her  tattered  acting-copy,  and  darting 
a  flashing  glance  of  inquiry  in  the 
direction  of  the  intruders,  a  glance 
which  was  quickly  merged  in  a  smile 
as  she  hastened  to  join  them. 

At  first  Miss  Faunthorpe  seemed  to 
ignore  the  presence  of  Captain  Ives, 
though  her  eyes  wandered  to  him  now 
and  again  while  she  overwhelmed 
Lord  Noel  with  a  rippling  stream  of 
words  and  laughter.  She  had  thrown 
off  her  fur  cloak  on  entering  the  room, 
and  Captain  Ives  observed  that  her 
figure  was  slight  and  girlish,  that 
she  was  as  pretty  as  she  had 
ever  looked  on  the  stage,  and  that 
her  tawny  copper-coloured  hair, 
slightly  disarranged,  was  magnificent, 
particularly  in  conjunction  with  her 
wonderful  eyes,  which  were  blue  of 
the  colour  of  lapis  lazuli.  He  found 
himself  wondering  a  little  at  ber 
beauty,  which  was  as  candid  as  her 
manner.  He  had  seldom  considered 
actresses  apart  from  their  native 
boards,  and  he  had  always  entertained 
a  vague  idea  of  two  types;  the 
buxom,  blonde  person,  with  straw- 
coloured  hair  and  a  conspicuous  com- 
plexion, who  played  virtuous  heroines 
and  flirtatious  school-girls  ;  and  the 
dark-haired,  melancholy  maiden,  with 
hollow  eyes  and  pale  cheeks,  who  was 
so   intimately  associated  with    black 
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clinging  draperies  and  injured  inno- 
cence. He  had  seen  Miss  Faunthorpe 
on  the  stage  more  than  once  ;  but  yet 
it  was  something  of  a  surprise  to  him 
to  find  that  she  did  not  come  under 
either  of  these  categories.  He  began 
to  form  an  extremely  depreciated 
estimate  of  the  discernment  and  taste 
of  the  divorced  husband;  he  had  to 
remind  himself  that  even  if  he  envied 
his  cousin,  it  would  never  do  to  tell 
him  so. 

Lord  Noel  took  advantage  of  the 
first  break  in  the  flow  of  the  lady's 
eloquence  to  introduce  his  friend  with 
due  ceremony.  Miss  Faunthorpe  bowed 
very  graciously,  sinking  into  a  low 
chair  and  inviting  the  gentlemen  to 
seat  themselves  on  either  side,  near 
the  tea-table.  For  a  while  their  con- 
versation, to  which  Miss  Faunthorpe 
was  the  chief  contributor,  ran  freely 
enough  over  rather  conventional  lines  : 
they  discussed  the  new  plays,  the  new 
theatres,  Ibsen  and  the  Home  Hule 
Bill ;  the  actress  spoke  with  enthusiasm 
of  the  part  which  she  had  been  study- 
ing in  the  garden  when  they  arrived, 
even  reading  them  fragments  from 
her  dog's-eared  type- written  copy. 

Presently,  however,  it  eked  out, 
from  some  chance  allusion  which  Lord 
Noel  made,  that  his  cousin  had  just 
come  up  from  Applef ord ;  and  this  in- 
telligence seemed  to  impose  a  certain 
restraint  on  Miss  Faunthorpe,  who 
became  forthwith  more  sparing  of  her 
pleasant  laughter,  and  neglected  her 
little  musk-scented  cigarette.  When 
her  guests  rose  to  take  their  leave, 
she  hesitated  for  a  moment,  while  they 
fumbled  with  their  gloves,  glancing 
askance  at  Captain  Ives,  who  some- 
what prided  himself  on  his  detection 
of  her  mental  attitude.  Then  she 
tamed  to  Lord  Noel  brightly,  laying 
one  hand  upon  his  arm.  "But  you 
mustn't  go  without  seeing  my  poor 
Romeo  I  It  was  understood,  when  you 
gave  him  to  me,  that  you  were  to  be 
responsible  for  his  health,  and  he's  not 
at  all  well.  I'm  afraid  it's  nerves, — 
and  you  know  he  is  to  appear  in  the 
new   show.     Do  go  and  look  at  the 


poor   doggie ;  he's   in  the  library,  in 
front  of  the  fire." 

Lord  Noel  smiled  tolerantly,  nod- 
ding at  his  cousin.  "  I  expect  Romeo 
has  over-eaten  himself!  I  shall  be 
back  in  a  minute.  Or  will  you  come 
too  1     It's  only  across  the  passage." 

But  Miss  Faunthorpe  interposed, 
reminding  the  younger  man  of  Romeo's 
aversion  to  strangers.  "He's  the 
sweetest  thing  ! "  she  continued  as 
the  door  closed,  bestowing  one  of  her 
brilliant  glances  upon  Captain  Ives. 
"He'll  make  a  great  hit,  even  if  I 
don't." 

Ives  imagined  for  an  instant  that  the 
lady  was  referring  to  Lord  Noel,  and 
his  face  (which  was  less  adapted  than 
his  language  to  conceal  his  thoughts) 
betrayed  his  quaint  misconception. 

**  Yes,"  Miss  Faunthorpe  added, 
smiling  a  little ;  "  he  really  is  a  most 
angelic  poodle  1 " 

Her  guest  uttered  some  vague,  polite 
remark,  and  a  brief  silence  followed. 
Miss  Faunthorpe  rose  and  walked  to- 
wards the  window  ;  when  she  reached 
it  she  turned  almost  immediately,  and 
confronted  Ives  with  a  kind  of  chal- 
lenge in  her  pose  and  expression  which 
struck  him,  in  spite  of  his  embarrass- 
ment, as  something  extraordinarily 
fine.  "  Well,"  she  said  quickly,  "  and 
what  are  you  going  to  tell  his  people, — 
the  Duchess  1 " 

Captain  Ives  gazed  at  her,  at  first 
with  surprise  and  then  with  a  dumb 
appeal  in  his  candid  eyes.  She  con- 
tinued, with  a  flash  of  scorn,  "  Ab, 
you  don't  deny  it ;  that  is  what  you 
came  for  1 " 

The  man  clasped  and  unclasped  his 
large,  neatly  gloved  hands  helplessly, 
avoiding  her  eyes.  "  My  dear  Miss 
Faunthorpe!  I  came,  simply  because 
Lord  Noel  asked  me." 

**  The  Duchess  hates  the  very  idea  of 
me !  Will  you  deny  that  ]  Eh  bien, 
since  she  sent  you  to  report,  what  shall 
you  say  ? " 

He  glanced  at  her  boldly.  *'  I  ^hall 
say, — that  you  are  all  that  is  most 
charming ! " 

She   made    him    a   little    mocking 
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curtsey.  "Much  good  that  will  do! 
Hasn't  her  son  told  her  sol  And  you 
will  add  that  I  am  impossible,  that  I 

smoke  cigarettes,  that    I ",    she 

paused,  shrugging  hf  r  pretty  shoulders 
impatiently.  **  And  this  is  what  your 
great  people  can  do!  Pray,  what 
would  the  Duke  and  Duchess  say  if  1 
were  to  send  my  sister  (I  would  if  I 
had  one)  down  to  Applef ord  to  inspect 
tkem  ?  Would  they  behave  any  better 
than  I  have  done  \  Oh,  I  dare  say  you 
think  I'm  dreadful ! " 

Lord  Noel  entered  the  room  at  this 
point  and  paused  open-eyed  at  the 
sound  of  her  voice.  "  I  say,  I  say  ! "  he 
exclaimed,  gazing  at  them  vacantly. 

Miss  Faunthorpe  broke  into  a  laugh. 
"  I  declare,  I  had  forgotten  all  about 
you !  You  have  interrupted  one  of 
my  best  scenes." 

Captain  Ives  maintained  a  discreet 
silence  while  she  went  on  to  question 
Lord  Noel  about  the  invalid  Romeo, 
admiring  immensely  the  tact  with 
which  she  had  retrieved  the  situation. 
As  they  parted  a  few  minutes  later, 
she  gave  him  an  indefinable  glance, 
murmuring,  "What  a  dreadful  crea- 
ture you  must  think  me !  But  you 
may  tell  her  what  you  like.  I  assure 
you,  I  don't  care." 

"  Well,"  said  Lord  Noel,  when  the 
two  friends  had  regained  Piccadilly, 
after  a  somewhat  silent  drive,  "  how 
about  that  fiver?  " 

Ives  followed  the  course  of  their 
departing  hansom  with  absent  eyes, 
smiling  gravely.  He  admitted 
vaguely  that  Miss  Faunthorpe  was 
all  that  his  amorous  cousin  had 
painted  her ;  inwardly,  his  thoughts 
were  dwelling  upon  other  aspects  of 
the  lady  than  the  charm  of  her 
radiant  beauty.  He  permitted  him- 
self to  cast  a  speculative,  retrospective 
glance  at  the  visitor  who  had  arrived, 
dismounting  from  an  exceedingly 
smart  phaeton,  just  when  they  were 
taking  their  leave,  a  middle-aged  man 
with  the  stamp  of  the  Stock  Exchange 
upon  him,  to  whom  Lord  Noel  had 
referred  as  Mr.  Nettleton,  who  often 
came  on  business ;    also  he  wondered 


whether  his  cousin,  too,  had  suspected 
that  when  Miss  Faunthorpe  said  good- 
bye to  them  there  were  tears  in  her 
beautiful  blue  eyes. 


III. 

A  FORTNIGHT  later  the  Duchess  of 
Cidershire  received  a  brief  note  from 
Lord    Noel;    he    was   not   going    to 
marry  Miss  Faunthorpe,  he  wrote,  so 
he   supposed  he  might  as  well  come 
down  for  the  shooting.     It   may  be 
imagined  that  this  communication  on 
the  part  of  the  errant  son  restored  to 
the  parental  breakfaat-table  a  degree 
of  geniality,  a  sense  of  ease,  which  for 
some  days  past  had  been  conspicuously 
wanting.      The  Duke  murmured  un- 
emotionally, from  behind  his    Ttines, 
that   Noel  was  after  all  not   such  a 
fool  as  he  looked  ;  he  added  presently 
that  he  didn't  mind  going  so  far  as 
five   hundred,   but   Miss   Faunthorpe 
would    have    to    sue   for    breach    of 
promise  before  he  would  give  her  a 
penny  more.     "  That   dear   Philip  ! " 
cried  the  Duchess  rapturously,  turn- 
ing to  her  daughter  Hilda.      "  How 
clever   he   is !      How   well   he   must 
have  managed  !     Noel  must  positively 
bring  him   down  with   him ;   I   will 
telegraph  at  once.*' 

The  Duchess  felt,  in  fact,  that,  in 
addition  to  a  heavy  debt  of  maternal 
gratitude,  she  owed  Ives  some  hon- 
ourable amends.  For  several  days 
she  had  been  blaming  him  for  his 
omission  to  write  more  explicitly. 
Since  his  departure  she  had  received 
from  him  only  a  line  to  say  that  there 
was  no  immediate  danger  ;  the  decree 
nisi  couldn't  be  made  absolute  for 
some  weeks ;  and,  as  the  Duchess 
complained,  if  the  dreaded  event  was 
to  happen,  it  might  as  well  happen 
now  as  a  month  later.  But  she 
pardoned  his  silence  now,  remarking 
to  her  daughter  that  this  was  always 
Philip's  way, — to  do  things  withou 
making  a  fuss  ;  she  even  quoted  his 
reticence  as  another  instance  of  his 
phenomenal  discretion, — the  less  one 
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wrote  about  one's  own,  or  even  other 
people's,  love-affairs,  the  better. 

A  disappointment  was  in  store  for 
the  ladies,  for,  notwithstanding  the 
injunction  laid  upon  him  by  the 
telegram.  Lord  Noel  arrived  at 
Appleford  unaccompanied  by  Captain 
Ives  ;  nor  was  he  able  to  assure  his  in- 
quiring mother  that  her  successful  am- 
bassador would  follow  by  a  later  train. 

"  You  haven't  quarrelled,  I  hope  1 " 
asked  the  Duchess  anxiously. 

"Oh,  I  don't  knowl  No,  not 
exactly.  I  suppose,  after  all,  it 
wasn't  his  fault." 

"  Etis  fault  I  My  dear  boy  !  You 
don't  mean  to  imply  that  you  are 
sorry  you  have  been  so  nice  and 
sensible;  that  you  regret  having 
given  her  up  1 " 

"  I  never  said  I  had  given  her  up," 
declared  the  other,  blushing.  "  I 
didn't ;  she  gave  me  up." 

The  Duchess  lifted  her  eyebrows, 
with  a  little  ripple  of  laughter. 
"That  clever  Philip!  Then,— then 
there  won't  be  a  breach  of  promise 
case  after  all  1  He  really  is  an  an- 
gel !     But  do  you  mean ? " 

"  This  isn't  veiy  pleasant  for  me," 
put  in  Lord  Noel  impatiently.  "  The 
long  and  short  of  it  is,  that  ever 
since  Miss  Faunthorpe  saw  Ives  she 
has  declined  to  look  at  me.  He's  cut 
me  out ;  and  if  you  are  pleased,  well, 
I  don't  think  you  ought  to  be." 

"  But, — good  gracious !  "  cried  the 
Duchess,  growing  suddenly  grave. 
"  Are  you  sure  ?  Do  you  know  what 
you  are  saying  % " 

Lord  Noel  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
**  I  took  him  to  see  her, — I  suppose 
that  was  rather  foolish — and  next  day 
she  declined  to  receive  me  when  I 
called  ;  and  I  got  a  letter  from  her  to 
say  that  she  was  very  sorry,  and  all 
that,  but  she  couldn't  think  of  mar- 
rying into  a  family  which  evidently 
didn't  want  her !  " 

"Dear  me,"  said  the  Duchess 
thoughtfully.  "  That  wasn't  at  all  in 
accordance  with  one's  ideas  of  an 
actress.  But  it  proves  that  the  crea- 
ture didn't  love  you,  Noel ;  surely  you 


must  feel  glad  that  you  got  out  of 
it!" 

"She  never  said  she  did,"  mur- 
mured her  son.  "  I  didn't  bother 
myself  about  that.  She  said  she  was 
so  tired  of  love-making, — on  the 
stage." 

"And  off!"  put  in  the  lady 
shrewdly.  "  I  dare  say  she  is  tired, — 
of  pretending.  But  the  real  thing, — 
the  real  thing !  " 

"Ah!"  said  Lord  Noel  bitterly. 
"No  doubt  that's  where  Ives  comes 


in. 


ii 


The  Duchess  looked  out  of  the 
window  for  a  few  minutes,  frowning 
intently.  The  vague  hint  which  she 
had  intended  to  convey  to  Ives,  that 
he  should  get  up  a  flirtation  with 
Miss  Faunthorpe  with  a  view  to 
showing  Lord  Noel  how  trivial  a 
person  she  was,  suddenly  flashed 
across  her  mind.  She  felt  sure  that 
she  had  withdrawn  the  suggestion  ; 
indeed  she  remembered  that  Ives  had 
spontaneously  objected,  reminding  her 
of  his  position  as  a  man  under  bonds 
to  her  daughter.  But  if  Lord  Noel's 
evident  suspicion  was  based  on  solid 
ground,  her  cousin  had  apparently 
carried  out  this  plan  of  campaign 
after  all,  doubtless  in  default  of  a 
better.  She  felt  uneasy,  in  spite  of 
her  reliance  on  Ives.  Her  son  had 
escaped  from  the  frying-pan ;  but  it 
was  not  pleasant  to  think  that  it  was 
just  possible  that  Lord  Noel's  escape 
had  been  effected  at  his  sister's  ex- 
pense,— that  poor  Hilda  had  fallen 
into  the  fire.  **Tell  me,"  she  said, 
turning  suddenly  to  her  silent  son ; 
"you  have  seen  Philip  since  you 
received  your  dismissal  % " 

He  nodded  sullenly.  "  Of  Jcourse  ;  I 
told  him  all  about  it,  as  soon  as  I  had 
made  sure  that  she  meant  it.  He 
behaved  very  queerly  about  it." 

"Oh,"  murmured  the  Duchess, 
"  and  the  wretch  didn't  write  to  me  ! 
What  makes  you  think  that  he  cut 
you  out,  as  you  express  it  ? " 

"  Everything,"  answered  Lord  Noel. 
"  Doesn't  he  go  to  see  her  every  day  1 
And  after  all,  it's  natural,"  he  added 
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miserably ;  "  he  is  much  better 
looking,  and  cleverer,  and  all  that." 

"  The  wretch  !  "  cried  the  Duchess 
breathlessly.  "  And  he's  compara- 
tively rich,  too  1  How  do  you  know 
that  he  goes  to  see  her  1  Did  he  tell 
you  ] " 

"  Not  in  so  many  words,  but  he 
didn't  conceal  it.    I've  simply  avoided 

him    since .     Another   man    told 

me  ;  a  friend  of  hers,  a  fellow  called 
Nettleton." 

"  Miss  Faunthorpe  appears  to  be 
intimate  with  a  good  many  gentle- 
men," commented  his  mother  drily. 
"  This  is  awful,  if  there's  anything  in 
it.  But  there  can't  be.  And  yet, 
why    does    he    go    on     seeing     her, 

after %     Oh,    Philip,   Philip!      I 

must  see  him  at  once.  And  that  poor 
Hilda!  Didn't  you  think  of  that, 
Noel  ?  Didn't  it  occur  to  you  that 
you  ought  to  interfere  ? " 

Lord  Noel  shrugged  his  shoulders 
again.  "  I  thought  there  had  been 
quite  enough  of  interference,"  he  said 
with  something  of  his  mother's  tone. 
"  What  could  I  do  r' 

The  Duchess  was  silent  for  a 
minute.  "  I  don't  believe  it  I  "  she 
said  doubtfully.  **I  can't!  I  must 
write  to  Philip."  Then,  as  she  left 
the  room,  she  turned  to  add,  "  Mind, 
not  a  word  of  this  to  your  father,  or 
Hilda.  Remember,  it's  all  your  fault, 
anyhow." 

"  Oh,  I  leave  it  to  you  !  "  said  the 
other  morosely.  "  I'm  sick  of  the 
whole  business.  I  shall  go  to  the 
Eockies  or  the  North  Pole.  Call  it 
my  fault  if  you  like ;  it's  all  the  same 
to  me." 

IV. 

The  letter  which  the  Duchess  de- 
spatched to  her  cousin  was  artfully 
artless,  the  outcome  of  much  delibera- 
tion ;  and  Philip  Ives,  accustomed  as 
he  was  to  read  between  the  lines  of 
his  cousin's  epistles,  did  not  dream,  as 
he  pushed  it  into  a  drawer  of  his 
writing-table,  that  he  was  an  object 
of  suspicion,  or  that  the  writer's  mind 
was  burdened  with  anything  beyond 


her  extreme  gratitude  for  his  skilful 
rescue  of  her  son.  If  she  had  any 
notion  as  to  the  true  position  of 
affairs,  he  argued,  she  would  hardly 
have  expatiated  on  so  trivial  a  subject 
as  the  merits  of  the  new  cue  which 
had  just  been  made  for  her  in  London. 
At  the  same  time  he  was  perturbed  ; 
the  letter,  conveying  as  it  did  in 
urgent  terms  an  entreaty  that  he 
would  come  down  to  Appleford, 
demanded  an  answer.  He  had 
already,  more  than  once,  reproached 
himself  on  the  score  of  his  silence  as 
regards  his  infatuation  (it  amounted 
to  that)  for  Miss  Faunthorpe,  and  he 
felt  that  to  write  to  the  Duchess 
without  alluding  to  it  would  be  a 
piece  of  cowardice,  a  reticence  touched 
strongly  with  the  taint  of  duplicity. 

The  longer  he  pondered  the  situa- 
tion over  his  solitary  breakfast-table 
the  less  it  pleased  him ;  but  he 
decided  at  last  that  he  might  as  well 
be  hanged  for  a  sheep  as  for  a  lamb, 
and  that  before  writing  the  inevitable 
reply  he  would  offer  himself  in  due 
form  to  Miss  Faunthorpe,  so  that, 
when  he  wrote,  his  cousin  might 
understand  that  his  apostasy  was  a 
thing  irrevocable  and  complete.  He 
felt  little  doubt  as  to  what  Miss 
Faunthorpe's  answer  would  be,  though 
he  had  seen  enough  of  her  to  realise 
dimly  that  she  was  not  an  ordinary 
woman,  that  she  was  capricious,  a 
charming  enigma,  fantastic,  bewilder- 
ing; he  could  not  accuse  himself  of 
presumption  in  concluding  that  she 
had  unchangingly  encouraged  the 
passion  which  he  had  taken  no  pains 
to  disguise.  The  signs,  he  assured 
himself  as  his  cab  drew  up  at  the 
door  of  the  now  familiar  ivy-clad 
house  in  Hampstead,  were  almost 
uncountable,  and  not  one  of  them 
adverse. 

It  was  early  in  the  afternoon  (he 
had  chosen  the  hour  with  intention), 
but  he  was  not  fortunate  enough  to 
find  Miss  Faunthorpe  alone.  Her 
other  visitor, — Ives  recognised  him 
as  Mr.  Nettleton,  the  aggressively 
amiable  and  opulent  nonentity  whom 
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he  had  encountered  there  before, — 
did  not  hasten  his  departure,  or  spare 
his  stock  of  facetious  stories  ;  and  it 
was  only  when  Ives  had  begun  to 
despair  of  accomplishing  his  object 
that  this  interloper  (so  Ives  had 
ended  by  regarding  him)  glanced  at 
his  corpulent  gold  watch,  and 
presently  took  Lis  leave.  Ives 
resumed  his  chair  with  a  sigh 
expressive   of   unqualified   relief. 

•*  At  last !  "  he  said  softly,  glancing 
at  Miss  Faunthorpe,  whose  eyes, 
when  his  encountered  them,  seemed 
troubled,  lacking  their  wonted  charm 
of  frankness. 

"At  last?"  she  echoed  lightly, 
bending  over  a  vase  of  flowers.  **  I'm 
afraid     you     don't     appreciate     Mr. 

Nettleton  ;  I'm  very  sorry,  for " 

"I've  no  doubt  he's  an  excellent 
man, — in  his  place." 

**  Poor  Mr.  Nettleton  !  "  exclaimed 
the  other  with  a  curious  smile. 
**  Did  you  regard  him  as  de  trop  ?  " 

"  Ah, —  precisely  !  When  I  have 
been  longing  all  the  time  to  tell  you 
that  you  have  never  looked  so 
charming, — that  I  adore  you  1 " 

She  raised  her  eyebrows,  smiling 
faintly,  adjusting  a  feathery  golden- 
brown  chrysanthemum  in  the  bosom 
of  her  dress.  "Thanks, — but  ought 
you  to  say  it  ?  Aren't  you  afraid  that 
the  Duchess  will  hear  you  1 " 

"That  is  my  affair,"  he  said,  with 
the  shadow  of  a  frown.  "All  I  care 
for,  what  I  have  been  waiting  for,  is  to 
hear  you  say  that  you  love  me, — that 
you  will  marry  me  !  " 

He  had  risen  now,  and  stood  facing 
her,  gazing  directly  into  her  eyes. 
She  drew  back,  and  he  noticed  that 
her  face  was  pale  and  irresponsive ; 
its  expression  baffled  him ;  it  sug- 
gested an  embarrassment  of  which  he 
had  imagined  her  incapable.  "  Don't 
keep   me  in   suspense  1 "   he  pleaded 

gently.     "  Surely " 

"Wait  I  "  she  cried  quickly,  a  sudden 
flush  of  colour  suffusing  her  cheeks. 
"  I  told  you  that  I  was  a  dreadful 
creature,  and  now  you  will  believe  me. 
And  yet,  goodness  knows,  I  meant  to 


stop  you  before  !     Oh,  didn't  you  see 
that  I  hated  you?" 

Ives  stared  at  her  with  a  blank  face. 
"You  hated  me  1 "  he  murmured 
slowly. 

"At  first,  when  you  came, — from 
her  I  I  don't  quite  hate  you  now  ;  I 
wish  I  did,  it  would  be  easier  to  tell 
you " 

"  But  if  you  don't  hate  me  !  Why, 
— what  have  you  to  tell  ?  " 

"That, — that  I  have  treated  you 
shamefully  !  "  she  murmured.  "  And 
after  all,  didn't  you  deserve  it  ]  How 
have  you  treated  your  cousin,  his 
sister?" 

"  You, — you  have  been  playing  with 
me  1 "  he  put  in  quickly,  reading  her 
expression  now  in  a  flash  of  inspira- 
tion.    "You  have  been  so  cruel  1 " 

She  bowed  her  head  silently.  "  It 
seemed  a  fair  revenge  ;  I  never  thought 
you  would  take  it  so  seriously."  Then 
she  broke  into  a  nervous  laugh.  "After 
all,  you  knew  that  I  was  an  actress  ! 
Can  I  help  my  nature  ?  Forgive  me ; 
forget  our  little  comedy  ! " 

"Comedy!     You  can  call  it   that! 

And  Lord  Noel 1     Why ?     I 

don't  understand." 

"Why  I  dismissed  him,  broke  it 
ofE?  Ah,  for  that  I  have  to  thank 
you ;  you  gave  me  the;  cue,  the  occa- 
sion. But  I  should  have  done  it  any- 
how," she  added  in  a  minute.  "It 
was  only  because  he  wouldn't  take 
*no.*  He  was  a  nice  boy,  but  he 
bored  me ;  it  would  never  have  done !  " 

He  took  a  step  towards  the  window 
and  gazed  out  at  the  dreary  garden, 
where  the  rain  pattered  forlornly  on 
the  fallen  leaves ;  recovering  his  self- 
possession  slowly,  proving  himself,  as 
a  man  rallying  from  a  stunning, 
physical  shock  proves  his  limbs  in  fear 
of  broken  bones.  When  he  turned,  a 
revulsion  of  feeling,  a  healthy  reaction 
had  already  set  in ;  he  was  even  calm 
enough  to  appreciate  dimly  the  fine 
irony  of  his  punishment. 

Miss  Faunthorpe  anticipated  him 
when  he  was  about  to  break  the 
silence.  "  I  have  a  further  confession 
to  make ;  there  is  no  end  to  my  enor- 
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mities !  You  may  as  well  know  the 
worst  of  me ;  I  have  to-day  engaged 
myself  to  marry  Mr.  Nettleton." 

She  raised  her  eyes  for  an  instant 
as  she  spoke,  courageously,  but  Ives 
fancied  that  their  radiance  was  dimmed 
by  tears.  "  You  have  been  making  a 
fool  of  me  all  the  timel"  he  asked 
gently.  **  Excuse  the  question ;  it 
will  make  it  easier  for  me." 

She  nodded  silently,  with  lowered 
gaze. 

**  Well,  you  have  succeeded  ;  I 
admit  it  freely.  You  have  taught  me 
a  lesson  for  which  I  can  even  guess 
that  I  ought  to  be  grateful.  And  it 
seems  to  me  that,  if  I  say  that  I  for- 
give you,  that  I  bear  you  no  malice, 
accounts  will  be  square  between 
us." 

Miss  Faunthorpe  blushed.  "You 
are  generous ;  you  make  me  feel  more 
than  ever  ashamed." 

He  held  out  his  hand  as  if  to  say 
good-bye,  and  she  took  it  frankly,  hold- 
ing it  for  an  instant.  "  You  did  come 
to  break  it  off  ? "  she  asked  timidly  as 
they  parted.  "My  engagement  with 
Lord  Noel,  I  mean, — though  you 
didn't  know  whether  I  cared  for  him  ] 


Yesi  Ah,  then  that  makes  it  easier 
for  me !  Good  bye, — forgive  me,  and 
forget  1 " 

JEe  still  hesitated.  "You  were 
acting, — all  the  time  V^  he  asked. 

Miss  Faunthorpe  nodded.  "All 
the  time !  After  all,"  she  added  as 
he  left  the  room,  "  I  didn't  know  for 
certain  what  you  intended ;  I  didn't 
mean  that  you  should  go  so  far." 

As  Ives  fared  on  his  homeward  way 
across  Regent's  Park,  he  congratulated 
himself  more  than  once  in  that  he  had 
not  written  to  the  Duchess, — that  he 
had  not  burned  his  ships.  Strangely 
enough,  he  felt  relieved  and  even 
elated ;  if  he  had  not  won,  it  seemed 
to  him  that  he  had  at  least  saved  his 
stake;  and  he  was  happier  than  he 
would  have  been  if  he  had  not  found 
the  courage  to  risk  it.  He  was  able 
to  contemplate  the  prospect  of  his 
return  to  Appleford,  and  all  that  it 
implied^  with  a  resignation  which  was 
at  least  a  very  tolerable  imitation  of 
equanimity.  He  found  himself  ap- 
preciating from  a  new  point  of  view 
the  immense  propriety,  the  fitness  and 
security,  of  his  match  with  his  cousin 
Lady  Hilda. 


i:39 


A  DISCOURSE  ON   THE  HOMILIES. 


Charles  Kingsley  once  made  an 
observation  to  the  effect  that  the 
clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  had 
had  an  undisturbed  monopoly  of  her 
pulpits  for  three  hundred  years.  This 
is  true,  and  it  is  a  long  and  honour- 
able record.  The  sermon  has  become 
a  British  institution.  Many  great 
divines  of  brilliant  parts  and  great 
learning  have  figured  in  this  service  ; 
and  although  much  precious  discourse 
must  doubtless  have  been  lost  to  us, 
passing,  like  summer  thunder,  over 
the  heads  of  the  laity  to  oblivion,  yet 
of  recorded  observation  there  is  mar- 
vellous great  store  remaining.  The 
lapse  of  years,  the  ebb  and  flow  of 
public  opinion,  the  steady  march  of 
intellect,  the  continuous,  surprising, 
meteoric  changes  of  the  body  politic, 
all  these  conspire  to  mould  the  form 
and  substance  of  the  ministration,  and 
to  make  it  what  it  is.  Why  it  should 
exist  at  all  in  its  present  avatar  is  one 
which  perhaps  occurs  to  some  of  us.  It 
is  to  be  supposed  our  ancestors  felt  like- 
wise, after  the  delivery  of  one  of  those 
tremendous  homilies  commanded  by 
Gloriana  for  the  welfare  of  her  sub- 
jects. But-  perhaps  their  attitude  of 
mind  differed  from  our  own,  as  the 
homilies  differ  essentially  from  the 
discourses  of  to-day.  The  **  old,  godly 
Doctors"  Cranmer,  Latimer,  and  the 
rest,  who  compiled  the  portentous 
volume  of  the  Homilies,  had  little 
thought  of  raising  discussion ;  there 
is  no  chink  or  opening  for  cavil  in 
their  sweeping,  categorical  prolusions, 
and  they  may  stand  as  types  of  the 
preachers  of  their  day. 

To  peruse  the  Homilies  is  to  realise 
a  sense  of  poignant  contrast,  of  sharp 
division,  between  the  troubled  times 
in  which  they  were  written  and  our 
own.  The  practical,  admonitory  dis- 
courses are  particularly  edifying,  force- 
ful,   pungent,    direct,    utterly   plain- 


spoken,  marching  a  great  array  of  argu- 
ments over  a  vast  tract  of  country ; 
the  treatment  of  the  subject  in  hand  is 
ever  picturesque,  and  written  in  noble 
English.  All  sounding  names  of  great 
men  and  great  sinners  in  Biblical  and 
profane  history  serve  to  point  the 
moral  in  hand;  the  shades  of  great 
kings  and  mighty  captains  are  con- 
tinually as  it  were  hauled  into  the 
pulpit,  and,  being  dead,  are  yet  made 
to  witness  to  truths  they  must  have 
known  but  dimly  in  their  lifetime. 

Hear  the  preacher  upon  glu^Jony 
and  drunkenness.  "  Now  ye  shall  hear 
how.  foul  a  thing  gluttony  and  drunk- 
enness is  before  God,  the  rather  to 
move   you  to    use   fasting   the   more 

diligently Holofemes,  a  mighty 

man  and  great  captain,  being  over- 
whelmed with  wine,  had  his  head 
stricken  from  his  shoulders  by  that 
silly  woman  Judith.  Simon  the  High 
Priest,  and  his  two  sons.  Mat  tat  bias 
and  Judas,  being  entertained  by 
Ptolomy  the  son  of  Abobus,  who  had 
before  married  Simon's  daughter,  after 
much  eating  and  drinking,  were  trait- 
orously murdered  of  their  own  kins- 
man. If  the  Israelites  had  not  given 
themselves  to  belly-cheer,  they  had 
never  so  fallen  to  idolatry."  Here 
be  warnings  indeed,  and  disquieting  to 
the  penitent  withal ;  for  if  these  great 
ones  fell  so  lightly,  how  shall  we, 
("good  Christian  people")  hope  to 
escape  the  snare  1 

The  preacher  upon  excess  of  ap- 
parel seems,  through  excess  of  zeal 
perhaps,  to  have  somewhat  over-stated 
his  case.  "The  Israelites,"  he  says, 
"were  contented  with  such  apparel 
as  God  gave  them,  although  it  were 
base  and  simple ;  and  God  so  blessed 
them,  that  their  shoes  and  clothes 
lasted  them  forty  years;  yea  and  those 
clothes  which  their  fathers  had  worn, 
their  children  were  contented  to  use 
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afterwards."  This  is  a  hard  saying.  Had 
the  congregation  taken  the  godly  divine 
literally,  it  is  open  to  doubt  whether 
he  would  have  commended  them.  Like 
Sir  John,  he  would  have  had  nought 
but  "tattered  prodigals,  lately  come 
from  swine-keeping,  from  eating  draff 
and  husks,"  to  church  next  Sunday. 

In  the  sermon  of  the  place  and 
time  of  prayer,  the  preacher  quotes 
with  a  profound  contempt  for  its 
frivolity,  a  remark  he  overheard  a 
certain  woman  make  to  her  neighbour. 
"Alas,  Gossip,"  said  this  misguided 
matron,  **  what  shall  we  do  at  church 
since  all  the  Saints  are  taken  away, 
since  all  the  goodly  sights  we  were 
wont  to  have  are  gone,  since  we  can- 
not hear  the  like  piping,  singing, 
chaunting,  and  playing  upon  the  organ 
that  we  could  before  % "  The  preacher 
was  perhaps  a  trifle  hard  upon  the 
lady,  (after  all  the  observation  was 
not  addressed  to  him),  but  the  heresy 
has  survived  his  satire. 

The  inditer  of  the  sermon  on  alms- 
deeds  has  left  on  record  an  admirable 
discourse  ;  there  is  no  special  pleading 
in  it,  and  the  tone  is  highly  dignified. 
**  Most  true  is  that  saying  which 
Augustine  hath.  Via  codi  pauper  est.. 
The  poor  man,  saith  he,  is  the  way  to 
Heaven.  They  used  in  times  past,  to 
set  in  highway-sides  the  picture  of 
Mercury,  pointing  with  his  finger 
which  was  the  right  way  to  the  town. 
And  we  used  in  cross-ways  to  set  up  a 
wooden  or  stone  cross,  to  admonish 
the  travelling  man  which  way  he  must 
turn  when  he  cometh  thither,  to  direct 
his  journey  aright.  But  God's  Word, 
(as  Saint  Augustine  saith)  hath  set 
in  the  way  to  Heaven  the  poor  man 
and  his  house,  so  that  whoso  will  go 
aright  thither,  and  not  turn  out  of  the 
way,  must  go  by  the  poor."  The 
preacher  here  becomes  extremely  doc- 
trinal, and  presently  denunciatory, 
•*And  you,  who  have  great  plenty 
of  meats  and  drinks,  great  store  of 
moth-eaten  apparel,  yea,  many  of  you 
great  heaps  of  gold  and  silver,  and  he 
that  hath  least  hath  more  than  suffi- 
cient, now,  in  this  time,  when  (thanks 


be  to  God)  no  great  famine  doth 
oppress  you,  your  children  being  well 
clothed  and  well  fed,  and  no  danger 
of  dearth  or  famine  to  be  feared,  will 
rather  cast  doubts  and  perils  of  un- 
likely penury,  than  you  will  part  with 
any  piece  of  your  superfluities  to  help 
and  succour  the  poor  hungry  and 
naked  Christ,  that  cometh  to  your 
doors  a-begging."  We  have  all  heard 
sermons  on  the  giving  of  alms.  Now- 
adays they  are  not  quite  like  this  one, 
hardly  so  distinctly  damnatory.  There 
are  no  two  ways  about  it  with  our 
author :  you  may  go  to  heaven  by  the 
way  of  the  Poor  Man's  House  if  you 
will,  says  he,  and  an  excellent  good 
road  too  ;  but  an  if  you  will  not,  there 
is  nothing  for  you  but  Acker ontia 
regna,  the  place  where  all  things  are 
forgotten. 

In  the  sermon  for  Whitsunday,  the 
Protestant  divine  somewhat  irrele- 
vantly, but  with  evident  sincerity, 
shapes  his  discourse  into  a  diatribe 
against  Popes,  past,  present,  and  to 
come.  "  What  shall  we  say,"  he  de- 
mands with  a  sombre  relish,  "  what 
shall  we  say  of  him  that  made  the  noble 
King  Dandalus  to  be  tied  by  the  neck 
with  a  chain,  and  to  lie  flat  down  before 
his  table,  there  to  gnaw  bones  like  a 
dog  ?  Such  a  tyrant  was  Pope  Clement 
the  Sixth.  What  shall  we  say  of  him 
that  came  into  his  Popedom  like  a  fox, 
that  reigned  like  a  lion,  and  died  like 
a  dog?  Such  a  tyrant  was  Pope 
Boniface  the  Eighth.  Many  other 
examples  might  here  be  alleged.  As 
of  Pope  Julius  the  Second,  that  wil- 
fully cast  Saint  Peter's  keys  into  the 
river  Tiberis.  Of  Pope  Urban  the 
Sixth,  that  caused  five  Cardinals  to  be 
put  in  sacks  and  cruelly  drowned." 
And  so  on,  with  many  enticing  details, 
until  the  imagination  is  glutted  with 
criminal  Popes,  and  the  worthy  divine 
winds  up  his  discourse  with  a  pious 
hope  that  they  may  be  "utterly  con- 
founded and  put  to  flight  in  all  corners 
of  the  world."  At  any  rate,  the 
Bishop  of  Rome  no  longer  plays  Monte- 
Christo  with  his  cardinals. 

One  is  led  to  hope  that  the  maker 
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of  the  sermon  on  the  state  of  matri- 
mony was  unmarried.  "How  few 
matrimonies  there  be,"  he  cries,  "  with- 
out chidings,  brawlings,  tauntings, 
repentings,  bitter  cursings,  and  fight- 
ings. The  woman,"  he  considers, 
"  is  a  weak  creature,"  **  not  indued 
with  strength  and  constancy  of  mind," 
and  "  with  a  word  soon  stirred  to 
wrath."  These  things,  he  advises, 
'^  should  be  considered  of  the  man, 
that  he  be  not  too  stiff,  so  that  he 
ought  to  wink  at  some  things,  and 
must  gently  expound  all  things,  and 
to  forbear."  But,  "  the  common  sort 
of  men  do  judge  that  such  moderation 
should  not  become  a  man."  It  is  so. 
The  common  sort  ^of  man  is  still  as 

• 

obtuse  as  ever  he  was  ;  the  less  com- 
mon sort  of  man  does  sometimes  con- 
descend to   expound   things.     A  nice 
adjustment  of  the  relations  between 
husband  and  wife  causes  our  author 
much  searching  of  heart.     He  ranges 
freely    through    the    canon,    quoting 
example,   instance,   precept,   and    ad- 
monition ;  he  does  his  utmost  to  be 
quite  fair,  to  balance  the  scales  with 
exactitude.     If  a  woman  should  be  so 
unfortunate  as  to  be  beaten  by  her 
husband,   "it  is  the  greatest    shame 
that  can  be,"  "  but  she  shall  have  no 
small  commendation,    if   she   can   be 
quiet."     At  the  same  time,  the  hus- 
band must  by  no  means   run   away 
with  the  idea   that  this  is  a  venial 
offence.     Not  at  all ;  "  there  shall  be 
none  so  grievous  fault  to  compel  you 
to  beat  your  wives."     "  Not  even  your 
maidservants,"  he  adds,  fearful  of  a 
possible    loophole.     "The    Paynims," 
he   goes  on  to  remark,  with  a  com- 
mendation  rarely  accorded    to   Pay- 
Bims,  "  have  m^de   laws  discharging 
the   wife    from    living   any   longer" 
with  a  husband  who  treated  her  thus. 
This  seems  to  him  a  somewhat  extreme 
measure  ;  it  appears  a  more  Christian 
procedure  that  the  wife  should  remain 
to   be   beaten.     But  there  are  many 
passages   in   this   discourse   of  much 
quaint  beauty,  well  repaying  perusal. 
"  For  though  thou  shouldst  be  grieved 
with  never  so  many  things,  yet  shalt 


thou  find  nothing  more  grievous  than 
to  want  the  benevolence  of  thy  wife 
at  home."  And  our  kindly  doctor 
concludes  as  he  began,  with  strait 
admonition  to  ^*give  no  occasion  to 
the  Devil  to  let  and  hinder  your 
prayers  by  discord  and  dissension." 

The  last  sermon  in  the  tall  thick 
folio  is  against  wilful   rebellion.     It 
is  stuffed  full  of  records  of  the  tragic 
end   of   traitors;    no    feigned   excuse 
shall   serve    rebels ;   they   can   never 
prosper,  and  must  always  die  dread- 
ful deaths.     "A  frantic  religion,"  we 
learn,    "hath   need   of    such    furious 
maintenance   as  is  rebellion;''   a  re- 
mark which  might   surely  rank  as  a 
proverb.      The   following   (and    last) 
citation  seems,  as  its   author   might 
have  said,  to  be  a  sure  remedy  for  a 
singular  disease  very  rife  at  this  time. 
**  Let  no  good  and  discreet  subjects 
therefore   follow  the  flag   or   banner 
displayed  to  rebellion,  and   borne  by 
rebels,  though  it   have  the   image  of 
the  plough  painted  thereon,  with  God 
speed  the  plough  written  thereunder 
in  great  letters ;  knowing  that  none 
hinder  the  plough  more  than  rebels, 
who  will   neither  go   to   the   plough 
themselves,    nor    suffer    other     that 
would  go  unto  it." 

And  so  we  close  the  volume.  The 
**old  godly  learned  Doctors"  who 
wrote  and  preached  with  such  virility, 
are  long  since  silent;  they  sleep 
quietly  in  the  echoing  cloisters  of  tall 
cathedrals,  or  under  the  open  sky  in 
lonely  countrv  churchyards,  a  moulder- 
ing stone  casting  a  shadow  athwart 
the  daisied  grass  which  carpets  their 
place  of  sepulture.  The  Book  of  the 
Homilies  is  now  but  a  name  to  most 
Christian  congregations.  Here  and 
there,  in  shadowy  corners  of  ancient 
churches,  a  brown  old  volume  lies 
chained  upon  a  desk,  where  few  indeed 
look  between  the  covers ;  the  echo  of 
those  sonorous  words  and  cumbrous 
militant  sentences,  which  march  as  it 
were  with  a  clang  of  arms,  has  died 
into  the  voiceless  past. 

Queen  Elizabeth  was  very  wise   in 
her  generation.    It  was  never  her  way 
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to  blink  unpleasant  truths,  but  rather 
to  stare  them  in  the  face.  So  it  was 
that,  knowing  the  greater  number  of 
her  clergy  to  be  ignorant  men  unable 
to  make  a  sermon  worthily,  she  gave 
command  to  her  masters  of  the  craft 
to  forge  weapons  for  the  armoury 
of  their  weaker  brethren.  It  was 
a  shrewd  remedy,  enforcing  as  it 
did  a  uniformity  of  doctrine  irrespec- 
tive of  the  personal  opinions  of  the 
clergyman;  but  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  the  disease  has  outlived  the 
doctors. 

The  great  body  of  the  clergy  are  no 
longer  grossly  ignorant ;  but  with  all 
their  schooling,  can  they  meet  the  dis- 
tress of  the  time  more  successfully 
than  their  unlettered  forefathers]  It 
is  easy  to  stereotype  a  doctrine  in  a 
new  set  of  phrases,  to  paint  it  in  a 
more  alluring  hue  every  succeeding 
Sunday ;  but  the  men  who  read  the 
Homilies  did  better  than  that.  The 
needs  of  their  time  were  sharply  exi- 
gent ;  they  met  them  boldly  with  brave 
words ;  the  vices  of  their  age  were 
gross  and  open,  and  the  preacher 
spared  not  the  lash  of  straightforward 
condemnation. 

Nature  the  Sphinx  is  ever  instant 
in  demanding  from  man  the  solution 
of  the  riddles  with  which  she 
darkens  the  air  of  this  amazing 
wOTld  ;  and  instinctively  he  seeks  help 
for  their  unravelment  in  the  teach- 
ing of  his  Church.  By  immemorial 
usage  one  day  out  of  seven  dawns 
for  him  clean  from  all  noise  and 
dust  of  travail,  wherein  he  may  per- 
chance rid  himself  of  burdens.  Like 
David  the  Hebrew  King  in  similar 
case,  he  hies  him  to  what  used  to  be 
known  as  the  House  of  the  Lord. 
The  contrast  between  the  moral 
atmosphere  of  the  familiar,  toiling, 
joyful,  sorrowing  world  in  which  he 
dwells  and  moves  six  days  in  the 
week,  and  this  place  which  he  enters 
but  on  the  one,  strikes  a  series  of 


contrasts     strange    as     the     shifting 
changes  of  a  dream. 

How  he  fares  therein  we  have  quite 
recently  enjoyed  the  peculiar  privilege 
of  hearing  from  a  bishop,  who,  wittily 
discoursing  upon  the  sermons  of  the 
day,  classified  them  with  a  humorous 
particularity  and  an  admirable  can- 
dour. The  lay  mind  has  welcomed 
this  ecclesiastical  outburst  with  effu- 
sion ;  a  hundred  journals  have  cc^ied 
it  into  their  pages  with  many  ingeni- 
ous comments.  ''This  is  what  we 
would  have  said  ourselves,"  they  say 
in  effect ;  "  but  from  you  it  is  really 
most  appropriate.''  It  is  also  most 
significant. 

There  are  few  indeed  who  would  be 
bold  enough  to  deny  that  the  evil  conse- 
quences and  injuvstice  of  the  existing 
system  have  not  for  long  cried  aloud  for 
redress.  Axe  these  epithets  too  strong  ? 
The  matter  has  a  humorous  side,  in 
common  with  the  most  of  the  concerns 
of  humanity.  The  point  is,  that  it  is 
this  aspect  alone  which  has  excited 
the  eloquence  of  a  bishop ;  as  to  other 
considerations  thereanent,  he  smilingly 
puts  the  question  by.  Not  thus  did 
bishops  deal  in  sterner  times.  Not 
thus  has  the  Koman  (the  Papist  of 
the  Homilies  1)  faced  the  position. 
Far  otherwise  indeed,  for,  recognising 
that  to  grapple  with  the  complex  crises 
of  a  troubled,  stirring  age  demands 
the  straitest  training,  the  widest 
knowledge,  the  acutest  intellect, — 
in  a  word,  the  highest  art,  he  does  not 
consider  half  a  lifetime  a  long  enough 
preparation  for  dialectics  alone,  for  an 
oratory  which  shall  administer  to  the 
necessities  of  a  nation  which  is  learn- 
ing to  think  for  itself. 

It  follows  that  the  Homan  Catholic 
Church  maintiiins  a  heavy  conflict 
against  a  legion  of  wily  foes  with 
marvellous  success.  The  inference  is 
perhaps  sufficiently  obvious  ;  but  it  is 
not  always  the  obvious  which  is  soonest 
discerned. 
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September  24th. — Once  more  I  am 
strolling  in  that  great  meadow  where 
just  four  months  ago  I  saw  the  last 
of  Billy.  All  along  the  crumbling 
banks  of  the  stream  the  water-voles 
are  flopping  into  the  water  just  as 
they  did  on  that  afternoon ;  such  sound 
of  life  to  me  is  always  pleasant,  but 
I  am  now  alone,  and  there  is  no  little 
white  rough-coated  animal  to  share 
with  me  the  gentle  excitement.  For 
eleven  long  years  Billy  and  these 
water-voles  knew  each  other  well ;  on 
his  side  there  was  a  constant  anticipa- 
tion of  triumph  ;  on  theirs  as  per- 
sistent an  assurance  ^of  escape. 
Once  only  in  all  those  years  did 
he  realise  the  hope  so  often  stirred 
afresh  in  his  sanguine  breast.  One 
warm  summer  afternoon  a  large  fat 
velvety  vole  had  stretched  himself  for 
a  nap  on  the  grassy  bank  in  the  sun ; 
Billy,  a  few  yards  in  front  of  me,  saw 
that  at  last  his  chance  had  come,  and 
before  I  could  interfere  the  soft 
creature  had  awakened  only  to  be  put 
to  sleep  for  ever.  It  was  the  work 
of  an  instant ;  the  life  seemed  to  pass 
as  swiftly  as  the  king-flsher  that  darts 
by  me  and  is  gone  round  a  bend  of 
the  stream.  I  took  the  vole  up  in 
my  hands  while  Billy  trotted  on  in 
search  of  another ;  the  eyes  were 
bright  as  jewels,  the  fur  was  clean 
and  wholesome  to  the  touch,  without 
a  trace  of  injury.  It  was  no  cruel 
end, — death  following  on  sweet  sleep 
with  a  bare  flash  of  consciousness 
between  them. 

I  raise  my  eyes  from  the  stream 
and  the  next  object  that  meets  them 
again  reminds  me  of  my  old  com- 
panion. Jf  he  were  here  that  little 
herd  of  young  bullocks  would  be 
edging  towards  us,  with  a  stupidly 
malicious  curiosity  written  on  their 
faces.    Billy  was   wholly   indifEerent 


to  them;  he  knew  them  to  be  de- 
graded, witless  creatures,  and  would 
even  let  them  come  up  and  smell  him 
before  he  deigned  to  put  them  to  sud- 
den and  disgraceful  flight.  He  knew 
that  the  secret  was  to  turn  upon  them 
svddenlyy  and  he  emphasised  this  rapid 
change  of  policy  with  a  howl  so  start- 
ling and  diabolical  that  no  fourfooted 
creature,  save  one  of  his  own  kind, 
could  ever  withstand  it  for  a  moment. 
That  he  might  some  day  be  tossed  or 
trampled  on  never  once  entered  into 
his  calculations ;  and  as  he  grew  older 
and  stifEer,  if  we  had  let  ourselves  be 
penned  in  the  corner  of  a  field,  I  used 
to  take  him  in  my  arms  and  make  a 
sudden  charge  upon  the  enemy.  At 
the  moment  when  we  came  within  a 
yard  or  two  of  the  most  inquisitive 
bullock,  Billy  invariably  uttered  his 
terrific  war-cry,  and  in  an  instant  the 
foe  was  scattered. 

Turning  from  the  brook  to  cross  the 
great  meadow,  I  am  swiftly  carried 
back  to  the  day  when  we  had  an 
exciting  chase  just  here  after  a  fine 
stoat.  Billy  surprised  this  little 
Bohemian  in  the  very  middle  of  the 
field,  a  hundred  yards  away  from  any 
covert ;  and  with  me  to  head  him  back 
from  hedge  and  ditch,  it  looked  for  a 
while  as  though  his  hour  had  come. 
In  vain  he  twisted  and  doubled;  the  pur- 
suer pressed  hard  upon  him.  But  then 
a  strange  thing  happened ;  suddenly,  at 
the  most  critical  moment,  he  vanished 
utterly  out  of  our  sight.  It  was  just 
as  if  he  had  donned  an  invisible  coat, 
or  had  been  danced  away  by  the 
fairies  of  the  greensward.  We  searched 
the  ground  carefully,  Billy  with  his 
nose  and  I  with  my  eyes;  and  we 
found  that  the  little  thief  had  known 
a  trick  we  never  thought  of — he  had 
vanished  into  his  mother  earth  by  way 
of  a  mole-run. 
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Not  every  stoat  escaped  Billy's 
vigilance ;  but  once  he  was  baffled  by 
another  manoeuvre  almost  as  astonish- 
ing as  that  of  the  mole-run.  One 
hard  winter  day  I  was  watching  some 
birds,  while  Billy  was  trying  to  climb 
a  tree  after  a  squirrel,  when  I  saw  a 
rabbit  emerge  from  a  little  wooded 
hollow  hard  by,  and  advance  with  a 
curious  weariness  into  the  open  field. 
A  yard  or  two  behind  the  rabbit  ran  a 
twisting  red  snakelike  creature,  which 
I  presently  made  out  to  be  a  stoat  and 
his  long  waving  tail.  When  about 
thirty  yards  away  from  me,  the  rabbit 
dropped  down  and  seemed  to  resign 
himself  quietly  to  his  fate,  and  in  an 
instant  the  stoat  had  leaped  upon  his 
neck.  I  whistled  up  Billy,  who 
abandoned  the  squirrel  and  came  with 
all  speed  to  the  front.  At  his  ap- 
proach the  stoat  left  his  victim  and 
fled ;  then  the  tables  were  turned, 
and  a  furious  chase  followed,  up  and 
down,  round  and  round,  the  quarry 
edging  nearer  and  nearer  to  cover, 
till  he  suddenly  vanished  up  a  young 
tree  some  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  in 
height.  The  dog  was  fairly  puzzled; 
the  thing  was  done  so  adroitly,  and 
with  such  amazing  speed,  that  I  my- 
self can  hardly  say  that  1  saw  the 
stoat  go  up  that  tree.  If  I  saw  any- 
thing it  was  a  sudden  glint  of  red 
colour  that  came  and  went  on  the 
tree-stem.  Nor  could  I  see  him  in  the 
tree ;  but  a  stone  quickly  brought 
him  down,  and  after  another  brief 
chase  he  made  his  escape  into  the 
hollow.  I  turned  to  look  for  the 
rabbit ;  he  had  picked  himself  up, 
and  was  making  for  a  covert  at  the 
other  end  of  the  field.  Then  I 
searched  the  spot  where  he  had  lain 
down  to  die,  and  found  one  tuft  of 
fur  on  the  grass.  Billy  had  saved 
him  from  the  very  jaws  of  death. 

I  have  been  telling  of  strange 
disappearances,  but  the  strangest  of 
all  was  that  of  my  old  dog  himself. 
Across  the  meadow,  bounding  it  on 
the  other  side  from  the  brook,  is  a 
deep  and  wide  ditch,  which  all  this 
spring  and  summer  has  been  almost 


dry;  and  at  one  point  this  ditch  is 
hedged  on  both  sides  for  some  distance 
by  tall  over-grown  thorn  trees.  On 
Sunday  afternoon.  May  21st,  I  was 
standing  close  to  this  hedge,  looking 
at  a  yellow-hammer's  nest,  when  I  saw 
Billy  for  the  last  time.  He  was 
getting  old  and  rheumatic,  and  even 
on  a  fine  afternoon  he  often  preferred 
to  stay  at  home  and  guard  the 
premises,  lying  on  a  favourite  spot  in 
the  garden  whence  he  could  see  and 
be  seen  from  the  village  street,  and 
relieving  his  feelings  with  a  short 
bark  when  any  one  passed  by.  But 
this  afternoon  when  I  started  for 
a  walk  he  jumped  up  at  once  and 
followed  me. 

I  was  soon  hot  and  tired  on  the 
glaring  road,  and  turning  into  the 
meadow  I  strolled  along  the  stream, 
whUe  Billy  pursued  his  customary  line 
of  duty  by  keeping  an  eye  on  the 
water-voles.  When  I  found  the  nest, 
he  was  at  my  heels,  scenting  about  in 
the  tussocky  grass ;  and  since  then  I 
have  never  seen  him,  alive  or  dead. 
For  a  few  minutes  I  did  not  miss  him  ; 
then  all  my  whistling  failed  to  bring 
the  little  white  figure  into  view  from 
behind  some  distant  hedge.  But  he 
knew  so  well  how  to  take  care  of 
himself  that  I  went  homewards  with- 
out misgiving,  and  it  was  only  after 
an  hour  or  two,  when  still  no  Billy 
burst  into  the  room  with  his  familiar 
salutations,  that  I  roused  myself  to 
make  inquiries.  He  was  not  on  the 
premises,  nor  had  he  gone  to  afternoon 
tea  at  the  one  cottage  where  he  had 
friends  and  descendants.  Some  one 
suggested  that  he  might  have  been 
caught  in  a  snare  set  for  hares  or 
rabbits,  and  I  hurried  off  to  search 
the  place  where  I  had  last  seen  him. 

Not  a  trace  was  to  be  seen  of  him 
in  the  open  field,  and  I  called  and 
whistled  to  the  empty  air.  If  he  had 
fallen  into  the  stream  in  pursuit  of 
voles  I  must  easily  have  found  him, 
for  it  was  so  low  as  to  reveal  every 
unsightly  object  in  its  bed.  Not  till 
I  penetrated  into  the  ditch  through  a 
gap  in  the  tall  hedge,  did  I  come  upon 
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any  possible  clue  to  his  fate.  There, 
half  buried  in  the  drying  mud,  was 
the  ghastly  carcase  of  a  fox ;  it  was 
stark  and  stiff,  and  must  have  been 
there  some  time ;  the  head  was 
stretched  out,  and  the  sharp  teeth 
were  protruding.  And  close  to  this 
horrid  object  was  the  mouth  of  a 
large  drain-pipe,  at  least  a  foot  in 
diameter.  I  could  see  at  once  by  the 
look  of  the  ground  that  this  drain  ran 
a  long  way  up  into  the  field ;  what 
more  likely  than  that  it  should  be  a 
favourite  retreat  of  foxes?  The  one 
in  the  ditch  might  have  been  caught 
in  the  pipe  by  a  sudden  flood  of 
February  rain,  and  swept  Out  to  decay 
where  I  found  him  lying. 

Now  Billy,  as  became  a  wire-haired 
fox-terrier  who  feared  no  living  thing, 
was  always  much  given  to  investigate 
tha  haunts  of  foxes,  which  are  abund- 
ant in  our  neighbourhood.  In  my 
company  he  had  had  rare  opportunities 
of  watching  the  blue-eyed  cubs  at 
play,  restrained  from  attacking  them 
by  the  absolute  control  which  I  grad- 
ually acquired  over  him  out  of  doors. 
Before  that  control  was  complete  he 
once  dived  into  a  fox- hole,  remained 
for  twenty  minutes  in  the  bowels  of 
the  earth,  and  then  only  emerged,  all 
yellow  with  sand,  to  vanish  instantly 
into  another  hole.  Even  in  his  old 
age  he  one  day  turned  up  an  old  grey 
fox  in  a  bit  of  gorse  where  I  was 
looking  for  stonechats,  and  trundled 
after  him  on  stiff  legs  with  his  own 
peculiar  air  of  indignant  contempt. 
And  the  sad  conclusion  forced  itself 
upon  me,  as  I  stood  looking  at  the 
dead  fox  and  the  drainpipe,  that  for 
once  the  old  dog  had  miscalculated,  or 
not  calculated  at  all,  that  he  had  been 
attracted  by  the  carcase  in  the  ditch, 
had  scented  foxes  up  the  drain,  made 
his  way  up  it,  and  met  with  a  speedy 
and  sportsmanlike  end.  Sic,  sic  juvat 
ire  8uh  umbras  I 

Further  inquiry  confirmed  this 
guess.  It  was  confidently  asserted  by 
a  man  who  worked  hard  by,  that  a 
vixen  had  taken  up  her  abode  in  the 
•drain.      Some    indeed    thought    that 
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once  in  the  pipe  the  dog  had  failed  to 
make  his  way  back  again,  but  this  I 
refused,  and  still  refuse,  to  believe. 
At  great  labour  and  cost  we  might 
have  opened  the  drain  for  some  dis- 
tance, but  this  was  not  to  be  done  on 
the  Sunday  on  which  he  vanished,  and 
as  no  sound  could  be  heard  up  the 
pipe,  and  repeated  search  failed  to 
reveal  any  fresh  clue,  I  next  morning 
gave  up  all  hope  of  seeing  him  again. 
Requiescat  in  pace, — in  his  drainpipe, 
a  sepulchre  not  unmeet  for  an  aged 
hunter.  Let  me  think  of  him  as 
spirited  away  from  me  in  that  great 
meadow,  his  happy  hunting-ground 
while  he  lived, — caught  away  while  no 
eye  was  upon  him,  like  Romulus  of 
old  in  the  Campus  Martius.  And  as 
all  his  life  his  ways  were  his  own,  I 
like  to  think  that  he  languished  on  no 
sick-bed  like  a  common  dog,  but  chose 
to  depart  suddenly  from  my  side 
before  old  age  had  quite  disabled  him. 
I  have  never  found  my  fondness  for 
animals  turning  into  sentimentality, 
and  I  am  not  now  going  to  drop  a 
tear  on  that  drain.  By  one  emotional 
friend  of  his  Billy's  decease  was  said 
to  have  "  cast  a  gloom  over  the  whole 
village  "  ;  but  I  am  much  disposed  to 
think  that  those  who  really  grieved 
were  very  few,  and  that  his  many 
enemies  rejoiced.  And  it  must  be 
allowed  that  there  was  nothing  in  this 
dbg  to  excite  sentiment  in  any  human 
breast.  He  despised  all  uncalled-for 
display  of  affection ;  what  was  proper 
to  be  done  when  his  master  returned 
home  he  would  do  with  the  most 
genuine  zeal,  and  would  then  suddenly 
resume  his  ordinary  staid  demeanour. 
He  could  not  bear  to  be  nursed ;  he 
never  begged,  or  jumped  on  your 
knee.  When  in  an  unusually  happy 
frame  of  mind,  he  would  occasionally 
rub  his  head  against  my  legs,  but 
beyond  this  he  did  not  trust  himself 
to  go.  He  never  was  a  trouble  in  the 
house,  like  the  fidgety  little  smooth- 
haired  terriers ;  he  had  a  just  percep- 
tion, not  only  of  his  own  dignity,  but 
of  his  master's  need  of  quiet.  If  a 
gentleman  may  be  defined  as  one  who 
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never  takes  a  liberty,  Billy  was  a 
gentleman. 

Nor  was  his  outward  appearance  of 
a  kind  to  inspire  emotion.  His  wiry 
white  hair  was  extraordinarily  long 
on  his  neck  and  shoulders,  like  a  lion's 
mane,  and  was  a  most  effective  armour 
against  the  attacks  of  his  enemies; 
but  it  fell  away  on  his  flanks  as  he 
grew  older,  and  became  at  last  so 
short  as  to  give  him  the  appearance 
of  having  been  shaved.  I  frequently 
pointed  out  this  defect  to  him,^  and  the 
tacit  answer  was  always  the  same, 
that  his  nature  required  it  and  so  it 
must  be.  So  with  his  ears;  while 
one  drooped  gracefully,  the  other 
stood  stark  upright,  and  had  tempted 
his  most  deadly  foe  to  bite  a  mouthful 
out  of  it;  and  this  incongruity, 
together  with  some  slight  difference 
of  colour,  gave  to  one  side  of  his  face 
the  aspect  of  a  damaged  warrior,  and 
to  the  other  that  of  a  mild  infant. 
Tail  he  had  none  to  speak  of,  and  he 
was  also  "  underhung."  No  one  could 
readily  have  guessed  that  he  came  of 
a  good  stock ;  yet  within  that  quaint 
little  carcase  there  was  a  mind  worth 
making  acquaintance  with. 

Not  that  he  was  what  is  called  a 
clever  dog ;  I  should  rather  have  said 
that  his  apprehension  was  slow.  I 
taught  him  one  **  trick,"  and  then  we 
came  mutually  to  the  conclusion  that 
tricks  were  beneath  his  dignity.  But 
if  not  clever,  he  certainly  had  an  odd 
kind  of  intelligence  all  his  own.  His 
native  obstinacy,  which  was  intense, 
and  well  expressed  in  his  ears  and 
coat,  combined  with  a  rigid  training 
to  develope  in  him  an  extraordinary 
tenacity  of  habit.  When  once  he  got 
an  idea  in  his  head,  it  was  not  only 
fixed  there  for  ever,  but  carried  out 
to  its  logical  results  in  ways  which 
frequently  puzzled  me.  So  stubborn 
was  his  nature,  that  our  relations 
were  a  series  of  compromises;  my 
sway  over  him  was  so  far  limited  that 
it  was  an  absolutism  grounded  on  the 
immutable  laws  of  his  own  nature. 
Thrown  together  as  we  were  for  so 
many  years,  and  often  alone  for  days 


together,  we  came  to  recognise  and 
act  upon  each  other's  strong  and  weak 
points.  In  non-essentials  J  never 
forced  his  obstinacy,  but  where  he 
had  to  be  bent  to  my  necessities  I  did 
not  spare  the  rod,  and  he  felt  the 
degradation  so  keenly  that  it  was 
rarely  needed  twice.  So  it  was  that 
lie  learnt  to  obey  certain  signals  in 
our  walks,  which  prevented  him  from 
disturbing  any  birds  which  I  happened 
to  wish  to  observe. 

The  strange  power  of  the  associa- 
tion of  -ideas  was  never  presented  to 
me  either  in  man  or  beast  so  forcibly 
as  in  BUly.  When  I  first  took  him 
to  Oxford  he  lived  in  a  little  yard 
opposite  the  college  gate,  where  we 
made  him  snug  with  plenty  of  straw 
and  fixed  him  up  with  a  light  chain. 
This  chain  must  have  made  a  deep 
impression  on  his  mind;  all  his  at- 
tempts to  avoid  it  came  to  nothing, 
and  at  last  it  associated  itself  so  firmly 
in  his  mind  with  rest  and  food,  that 
when  we  ceased  to  use  it  he  never 
noticed  the  change.  Though  perfectly 
free,  he  woke  up  every  morning  firmly 
believing  that  he  was  still  chained. 
When  I  went  to  call  him  for  a  stroll 
after  breakfast,  though  burning  with 
desire  to  come,  he  would  lie  in  his  straw 
and  look  at  me  ruefully.  "  What's  the 
use  of  calling,  when  you  see  I  can't 
come?"  he  plainly  seemed  to  say; 
and  every  morning  I  had  to  make 
believe  to  unfasten  him  before  he 
would  rush  barking  into  the  street. 
His  delight  at  this  imaginary  release 
never  once  failed  him,  and  he  signal- 
ised it  by  startling  some  listless 
errand-boy  with  a  sudden  outbreak  of 
his  war-cry,  or  by  tearing  to  pieces 
the  nerves  of  some  old  lady  who 
might  be  passing  at  the  moment. 

One  day  I  succeeded  in  turning  this 
delusion  of  his  to  good  account.  I 
took  him  into  the  Parks,  and  seeing 
that  a  cricket-match  was  going  on,  I 
turned  in  that  direction ;  but  was 
presently  confronted  with  a  notice 
that  no  dogs  were  allowed  on  the 
ground.  A  handy  row  of  hurdles 
suggested   to  me  that    I    might    tie 
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Billy  up  to  them,  but  I  had  no  string, 
— only  my  pocket-handkerchief.  But 
the  handkerchief  on  my  part,  and  the 
delusion  on  his,  were  quite  sufficient 
for  my  purpose.  I  brought  him  to 
the  hurdles,  passed  the  handkerchief 
through  his  collar,  and  pretended  to 
fasten  it,  while  I  really  whipped  it 
into  my  pocket  again.  Then  I  spent 
an  hour  looking  at  the  cricket,  and 
when  I  returned,  my  little  white  dog 
was  still  where  I  had  left  him,  with 
his  head  leaning  up  against  the 
hurdles. 

The  strictly  logical  character  of  his 
reasoning  led  him  into  another  habit 
of  which  I  could  not  at  first  under- 
stand the  meaning.  I  had  always 
been  accustomed,  if  he  failed  to  ap- 
pear when  I  was  starting  for  a  walk, 
to  ask  him  on  my  return  where  he 
had  been,  and  whether  he  had  been 
up  to  any  mischief ;  and  the  tone  in 
which  these  questions  were  put  ap- 
pealed very  strongly  to  his  moral 
sense.  But  I  was  a  little  discomfited 
to  find  that  he  had  extended  the  idea 
of  delinquency  to  every  absence  of 
mine,  no  matter  how  long  it  had 
lasted.  When  I  returned  home  and 
came  in  sight  of  the  house,  I  always 
saw  him  looking  out  for  me  (he  knew 
of  course  when  I  was  expected),  but  no 
whistling  or  calling  could  ever  entice 
him  to  run  and  welcome  me.  He  lay 
there  sadly  and  silently,  in  the  full 
consciousness  that  he  ought  to  have 
been  with  me  all  the  time,  and  evi- 
dently doubtful  of  his  reception. 
Only  when  I  had  put  it  beyond  doubt 
that  I  was  not  displeased  with  him 
would  he  suddenly  recover  his  spirits, 
and  rush  in  frantic  delight  all  round 
the  garden  and  through  the  house. 

Billy  came  to  me  one  October  in  the 
country  when  he  was  a  month  old,  a 
very  quaint-looking  puppy ;  he  passed 
his  iiifancy  and  childhood  there,  but 
when  he  had  grown  up,  and  showed 
some  signs  of  getting  into  bad  habits 
and  company,  I  decided  that  he  must 
take  a  course  of  "the  higher  educa- 
tion,'' and  brought  him  with  me  in  the 
following  October  term  to  matriculate 


at  Oxford.  From  this  time  he  kept 
his  terms  regularly  for  no  less  than 
nine  years,  and  only  retired  from  the 
University  when  he  became  stiff 
and  rheumatic  with  advancing  age. 
At  first  he  lived  entirely  in  the 
aforesaid  yard,  but  he  gradually 
acquired  the  status  of  a  privileged 
dog,  spent  his  afternoons  in  my  room, 
and  often  finished  his  day  in  the 
society  of  the  Fellows  before  the 
Common-room  fire.  He  may  even  be 
said  to  have  taken  his  Master's 
degree,  for  he  showed  such  a  decided 
partiality  for  an  old  M.A.  gown  of 
mine,  that  it  became  wholly  appropri- 
ated to  his  use ;  and  nothing  could 
ever  induce  him  to  repose  quietly  on 
my  armchair,  or  even  in  his  own 
basket,  unless  this  gown  were  spread 
for  him  beforehand.  All  these  privi- 
leges he  valued  very  highly,  and  if 
any  strange  dog,  no  matter  how  big^ 
ventured  to  intrude  himself  within 
the  sacred  precincts  of  the  college, 
a  word  from  me  was  sufficient  to  send 
Billy  fiying  at  him  with  such  a  sudden 
access  of  fury  as  never  failed  to 
quench  his  curiosity  for  ever. 

Before  he  had  been  long  at  the 
University  I  began  to  notice  in  him 
an  increased  seriousness  of  demean- 
our, and  a  certain  discrimination  in 
his  choice  of  friends,  such  as  are  not 
always  characteristic  of  the  human 
undergraduate.  For  Heads  of  colleges 
he  showed  a  profound  respect,  and 
would  single  them  out  for  special  at- 
tention during  a  walk  round  the  Park. 
To  this  rule,  however,  the  Head  of  his 
own  college  was,  I  regret  to  say,  an 
exception,  for  he  too  possessed  a  dog 
who  was  naturally  a  thorn  in  Billy's 
side.  Among  professors  and  lecturers 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  he  pre- 
ferred the  philosophers.  His  selection 
of  undergraduate  friends,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  not  based  on  any  recognition 
of  their  intellectual  attainments  ;  the 
'^  pale  student "  he  regarded  with  in- 
diiference,  if  not  with  aversion,  and 
he  extended  his  good-will  more  readily 
to  the  honest  fellow  of  a  sporting  turn, 
or  to  the  scholar  who  did  his  duty 
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without  overdoing  it.  When  such 
pupils  came  into  my  room,  he  would 
generally  get  up  and  welcome  them ; 
of  the  others  he  would  take  no  notice, 
or  growled  if  they  made  advances  to 
him.  Once  only  he  showed  for  a 
while  some  tendency  to  prefer  the 
undergraduate  to  the  don,  and  in- 
sisted on  spending  much  of  his  time 
with  a  Devonshire  lad  living  over  my 
head,  who  seemed  to  have  some  strange 
attraction  for  him.  For  the  college 
porter  he  had  a  lively  affection,  grate- 
ful for  much  care  and  kindness  ;  but 
neither  undergraduate  nor  porter  ever 
wholly  weaned  him  from  his  dignified 
repose  on  the  old  M.A.  gown.  He  was 
thoroughly  loyal  to  his  own  college, 
and  showed  his  loyalty,  as  many  of  his 
friends  will  remember,  by  refusing  to 
accept  food  from  a  member  of  any 
other.  Indeed  I  half  suspect  that  the 
name  of  that  college  took  shape  in  his 
mind  as  a  verb  imperative  or  permis- 
sive, meaning  simply  to  eat. 

Of  literary  society  he  saw  something, 
without  betraying  any  mauvaiae  honte. 
One  valued  friend  indeed,  whose 
sympathies  are  too  entirely  human, 
failed  to  appreciate  his  worth,  and  was 
repaid  with  comparative  neglect ;  but 
he  has  made  up  for  it  since  by  some 
choice  and  touching  Latin  elegiacs 
dedicated  to  the  memory  of  the 
vanished  one;  Svhlatum  ex  ocvZis 
qu€Brimu8  invidi.  Among  English 
poets  Billy  could  reckon  two  as  his 
casual  acquaintances ;  and  he  was 
equally  at  home  with  a  commentator 
on  Aristotle's  Ethics  or  with  an  editor 
of  Cicero's  Letters.  Even  with  the 
editor  of  this  Magazine,  who  honoured 
him  with  special  attention,  he  showed 
no  visible  uneasiness ;  and  more  than 


once  accompanied  him  to  those  classic 
hills,  whence  "the  eye  travels  down 
to  Oxford  towers,"  to  lie  on  the 
heather  till  disturbed  by  gamekeepers, 
or  to  battle  with  the  snow  on  "  the 
white  brow  of  the  Cumnor  range." 

Billy's  vacations  were  spent  in  the 
country,  and  he  was  my  companion  in 
all  my  rambles  after  birds.  But  it  is 
perhaps  with  Oxford  that  I  shall  most 
closely  associate  his  memory  ;  for  in  all 
the  three  admirable  photographs  of 
him  which  I  possess  he  appears  in  his 
capacity  as  a  college  dog.  Two  of  them 
are  college  groups,  where  he  is  con- 
spicuous among  sixty  or  seventy 
figures ;  in  the  third  and  best  he  is 
associated  with  five  grave  dons,  of 
whom  three  are  now  professors  in 
different  parts  of  the  world,  and  the 
third  is  the  headmaster  of  a  famous 
school.  Even  here  his  appearance  is 
in  perfect  keeping  with  his  surround- 
ings. He  has  an  air  of  gravity,  if  not 
of  learning ;  he  seems  to  share  the 
sense  of  responsibility  which  shows 
itself  in  the  composed  and  thoughtful 
features  of  his  distinguished  friends. 
Yet  there  is  just  that  touch  of  pathos 
about  his  expression  which  reminds 
one  that  it  is  after  all  only  a  dog  and 
a  dependant, — a  pathos  that  combines 
a  little  oddly  with  his  sturdy  frame 
and  stubborn  hair.  But  it  is  as  an 
oddity  that  he  will  be  remembered  by 
all  who  were  admitted  to  his  friend- 
ship ;  an  honest,  blunt,  warm-hearted 
oddity,  quaint  alike  in  his  many  vir- 
tues, and  in  those  frequent  shortcom- 
ings without  which  he  would  have 
been  no  true  dog. 

W.  Warde  Fowler. 
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From  St.  lago's  wealthy  port,  from  Havan- 
nah's  royal  fort, 
The  seaman  goes  forth  without  fear ; 
For  since  that  stormy  night  not  a  mortal 
hath  had  sight 
Of  the  fLag  of  the  last  Buccaneer. 

Has   Mr.   Stevenson    brought    the 
Brethren  of   the  Coast   into   fashion 
again?     To  be  sure,  his  wooden-legged 
rascal  John   Silver  was  no  true  buc- 
caneer, any  more  than  was  the  hero  of 
Kingsley's   sentimental   ballad.     But 
the  public  when  it  is  pleased  does  not 
care  to   consider  too  curiously,   and 
very  wisely  refuses  to  concern  itself 
with  any  nice  distinction  between  the 
genuine  buccaneers  of  the  seventeenth 
century  and  the  tawdry  ruffians  who 
succeeded  them,  the  followers  of  Black- 
beard,  Eidd,  Avery,  and  the  like,  who 
swagger    in    right    Adelphi    fashion 
through     Charles    Johnson's     pages. 
Something  at  all  events  must  surely 
have  happened,  or  somebody  spoken 
with  the  voice  of  authority,  to  call 
two  new  editions  of  The  Buccaneers  qf 
America  into  the  market  within  the 
space  of   two  years.     The  earlier  of 
the  pair,  published  in  1891   in  the 
Adventure  Series,  was  indeed  but  a 
half-hearted   affair.     It  gave   but   a 
garbled  version  of  Esquemeling's  once 
famous  book,  while  the  narrative  of 
Basil  Bingrose,  who,  in   conjunction 
with  Dampier,  supplies  the  last  English 
chapter  of  the  eventful  history,  was 
altogether    wanting,    its  place  being 
taken  by  the  exploits  of  the  aforesaid 
pirates.     But  within  these  last  days 
a  perfect  reprint  of  the  old  English 
translation  of  Esquemeling's  book  has 
been  published,  together  with   King- 
rose' s  narrative,   a  'reprint     in    fact 


of  the  first  English  edition  (1684-5) 
of  a  work  which  in  various  lan- 
guages and  under  various  forms  main- 
tained its  popularity  undiminished  for 
nearly  a  century  and  a  half.  In  a 
note  to  the  first  canto  of  Rokehy^  on 
the  character  of  Bertram,  Scott,  after 
giving  a  brief  sketch  of  the  brother- 
hood, refers  the  curious  reader  to 
Baynal  or  to  "  the  common  and  popu- 
lar book  called  TJi^  History  qf  the 
Bucaniers.^*  Baynal  was  a  French 
abb^  who  about  the  middle  of  last 
century  wrote  a  learned  and  extremely 
voluminous  history  of  the  European 
settlements  in  the  East  and  West 
Indies,  which  was  translated  into 
eight  English  volumes  by  one  Justa- 
mond  in  1783.  The  edition  of  the 
common  and  popular  book  used  by 
Scott  may  either  have  been  the  ver- 
sion published  at  Glasgow  in  1782,  or 
the  more  genuine  thing  reprinted  in 
Walker's  British  Classics  in  1810,  two 
years  before  Rokehj/s  birth. 

The  editor  of  this  new  edition  is 
Mr.  Henry  Powell.  In  his  introduc- 
tion he  traces  the  rise  and  growth  of 
the  wild  brotherhood,  from  the  harm- 
less cattle-hunters  of  Tortuga  (the 
original  hoiLcaniers)  to  that  organised 
society  which  under  its  chosen  leaders 
harried  the  Spanish  Main  from  Cam- 
peachy  to  the  Caraccas  for  upwards  of 
half  a  century,  twice  sacked  the  golden 
city  of  Panama,  and  sailed  the  great 
South  Sea  in  triumph  from  San  Sal- 
vador to  the  Horn.  His  history  is 
sufficient  enough  so  far  as  it  goes, 
much  more  so  at  all  events  than  the 
rodomontade  which  does  duty  for 
history  in  the  Adventure  Series ;  but 
one  would  have  been  pleased  to  find 
him  using  the  two  volumes  of  State 
Papers  (Colonidl  Series,  America  and 
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West  Indies,  1661-68  and  1669-74) 
recently  published  by  Government 
under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  Noel 
Sainsbury  of  the  Public  Record  Office. 
This  has  never  yet,  so  far  as  I  know, 
been  done ;  when  it  is  done,  if 
•ever,  those  modern  precisians  who 
affect  to  consider  the  old  Dutch- 
man as  a  mere  gasconading  swash- 
buckler, may  be  surprised  to  find 
how  far  his  strange  story  is  cor- 
roborated by  the  authentic  documents 
of  history. 

In  other  respects  the  edition  is  all 
it  need  be.  A  reviewer  has  found 
fault  with  it  because  it  does  not  contain 
all  that  Walker's  edition  contains.  But 
this  is  surely  unreasonable.  It  pro- 
fesses to  be  the  reprint  of  a  particular 
edition  published  one  hundred  and 
twenty-six  years  before  Walker's,  and 
sixty  years  before  the  most  important 
addition  to  his  collection  (the  voyage 
of  Kaveneau  de  Lussan)  had  been 
printed.  It  would  be  as  reasonable  to 
blame  a  reprint  of  Shakespeare's  first 
folio  for  not  containing  Doctor  John- 
son's preface  and  Malone's  notes. 
Many  of  the  old  illustrations  are  re- 
produced from  the  old  English  plates, 
many  of  which  in  their  turn  came 
from  the  Dutch  original.  On  this 
side  the  Dutchmen  have,  I  think,  the 
best  of  us.  Their  old  woodcuts  of 
Spanish  Furies  and  the  like  had 
familiarised  them  to  this  tumultuous 
form  of  art,  and  their  scene  of  the  sack 
of  Panama  is  certainly  a  much  more 
terrific  affair  than  the  Englishmen's 
storm  of  Puerto  del  Principe.  But 
the  portraits  are  the  same.  They 
are  all  here,  those  famous  captains, 
Bartholomew  Portugues,  Bock  Brasi- 
liano,  the  cannibal  L'Ollonais,  and, 
greatest  of  them  all.  Sir  Henry 
Morgan. 

Much  in  the  stranger's  niien  appears 
To  justify  suspicious  fears. 

But  Bertram  might  in  sooth  have 
been  the  good  and  gentle  friend  his 
craven  host  called  him,  when  matched 
with  these  desperadoes;  for  unless 
the  artist  has  wronged  them  foully, 


they  were  assuredly  the  most  thorough- 
paced ruffians 

That  ever  scuttled  ship  or  cut  a  throat, 

as  indeed  there  is  abundant  reason  to 
believe  that  most,  if  not  all  of  them 
were.  How  the  brute  L'Ollonais  won 
his  evil  name  may  also  be  seen  wrought 
with  an  uncompromising  literalness 
that  the  most  advanced  disciple  of  the 
modem  realistic  school  would  find  it 
hard  to  beat.  It  is  a  grisly  tale, 
but  after  seeing  the  hero's  portrait 
it  is  no  hard  matter  to  believe  it 
true.  This  is  how  it  goes  in  the 
English  version ;  in  the  French  it  is 
discreetly  omitted.  L'Ollonais,  steer- 
ing from  Cuba  for  Nicaragua,  had  been 
driven  on  to  the  coast  of  Honduras. 
Having  sacked  Puerto  Cavallo,  and 
burned  the  town,  he  was  on  his  march 
to  San  Pedro,  when  he  fell  in  with  an 
ambuscade  which  he  defeated  after  a 
sharp  brush,  and  as  usual  put  all  the 
wounded  to  death. 

There  were  still  remaining  some  few 
prisoners  who  were  not  wounded.  These 
were  asked  by  L'OUonaiB  if  any  more 
Spaniards  did  lie  further  on  in  ambuscade  1 
To  whom  they  answered,  there  were. 
Then  he  commanded  them  to  be  brought 
before  him,  one  by  one,  and  asked  if  there 
was  no  other  way  to  be  found  to  the  town 
but  that  ?  This  he  did  out  of  a  design  to  ex- 
cuse, if  possible,  those  ambuscades  [the 
translator  meant,  I  suppose,  to  avoid  them]. 
But  they  all  constantly  answered  him,  they 
knew  none.  Having  asked  them  all,  and 
finding  they  could  show  him  no  other 
way,  L'Ollonais  grew  outrageously  pas- 
sionate ;  insomuch  that  he  drew  his  cut- 
lass, and  with  it  cut  open  the  breast 
of  one  of  these  poor  Spaniards,  and  pul- 
ling out  his  heart  with  his  sacrilegious 
hands,  began  to  bite  and  gnaw  it  with 
his  teeth,  like  a  ravenous  wolf,  saying  to 
the  rest :  /  will  serve  you  all  alike  if  you 
show  me  not  another  way. 

This  L'Ollonais,  by  the  way  (as  he 
was  called  from  his  birthplace.  Sables 
d'Olonne,  off  the  coast  of  Vendue,  for 
his  real  name  is  never  mentioned,  and 
possibly  was  not  known),  if  half  the 
tales  told  of  him  be  true,  was  a  worthy 
ancestor  of  the  ruffian  Edward  Low, 
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who  somewhere  in  the  first  quarter  of 
the  eighteenth  century  is  said  to  have 
whipped  the  crew  of  an  American 
whaler  naked  about  the  deck,  and 
made  the  master  eat  his  own  ears 
with  pepper  and  salt.  More  interest- 
ing perhaps  to  sober  readers  than  these 
murderous  records,  and  certainly  more 
convincing,  are  the  old  charts  and 
maps  which  illustrate  Bingrose's  nar- 
rative. They  would  not  materially 
help  us  to  navigate  those  seas  to-day, 
and  suggest  that  the  Spaniards  were 
not  the  only  obstacles,  nor  perhaps 
the  worst,  that  Captain  Sharp  and  his 
merry  men  had  to  encounter.  In 
fine,  the  volume  is  a  very  sufficient 
reprint  of  an  extremely  curious  book 
which  can  only  be  bought  now  with 
difficulty  and  at  a  price. 

A  wild  book  it  assuredly  is,  reeking 
of  blood  and  brandy  and  gunpowder, 
yet  with  a  strange,  half  savage  sort 
of  romance  about  it. 

Blight  and  famine,  plague  and  earthquake, 
roaring  deeps,  and  fiery  sands. 

Clanging  fights,  and  flaming  towns,  and 
sinking  ships,  and  praying  hands. 

This  is  the  general  key,  while,  as  a 
relief  from  the  more  violent  passages, 
rise  the  mad  revels  at  Port  Itoyal  and 
the  chink  of  the  pieces  of  eight.  It 
is  difficult,  probably  it  is  not  possible, 
to  determine  exactly  how  far  Esque- 
meling  and  his  translators  may  be 
trusted,  for  reasons  to  be  presently 
mentioned.  But  man  for  man  there 
seems  to  have  been  little  to  choose  be- 
tween the  Brethren  of  the  Coast 
(as  they  seem  to  have  preferred  to 
call  themselves)  the  original  buccan- 
eers, or  privateers  (to  give  them 
their  official  name),  and  their 
descendants,  the  pirates  of  New 
Providence  and  Madagascar,  who  were 
not  finally  swept  from  the  sea  till  the 
early  years  of  the  present  century,  as 
the  delectable  pages  of  Michael  Scott 
remain  to  this  day  to  testify.  Cer- 
tainly neither  Mansfield  nor  Morgan, 
perhaps  not  even  L'Ollonais  nor  Mont- 
bars  <'  the  Exterminator,''  would  ever 
have   condescended    to    such    vulgar 


pranks  as  those  with  which  Teach  for 
instance  (the  notorious  Blackbeard) 
sought  to  maintain  his  authority.  But 
in  the  character  of  their  exploits  and 
in  their  own  brutal  natures,  buccaneer 
and  pirate  must  have  been  much  of  a 
piece.  Both  aimed  only  at  plunder, 
both  were  equally  careless  how 
they  won  it,  and  both  flung  it 
away  when  won  in  the  same  mad 
insensate  riot.  Yet  there  were  certain 
points  about  the  buccaneers  which 
distinguished  them  from  the  mere 
pirate,  and  have  given  to  their  career 
something  of  the  dignity  of  history. 
In  the  height  of  their  power  they 
warred  only  against  the  enemies  of 
England,  and  chiefly  against  the 
Spaniard,  who  still  professed  a 
shadowy  claim  to  the  empire  of  the 
New  World,  and  who  had  indeed 
originally  supplied  them  with  some 
excuse  for  their  reprisals.  Finally 
they  were  found  uncommonly  useful 
allies  by  the  English  in  their  wars 
with  the  various  nations  who  had 
found  a  footing  in  the  Caribbean  Seas 
and  on  the  Main.  For  nearly  forty 
years,  from  tbe  Hestoration  to  the 
Peace  of  Ryswick,  many  of  their  most 
notorious  exploits  were  performed 
under  commission  of  the  Governors  of 
Jamaica,  though  in  England  it  was 
occasionally  found  convenient  to  repu- 
diate these  commissions,  just  as  in 
the  previous  century  Elizabeth  had 
often  found  it  convenient  to  repudiate 
her  share  in  the  exploits  of  Drake 
and  Hawkins.  The  buccaneers  in 
fact  held  in  some  sort  an  analogous 
position  to  our  Indian  allies  in  the 
Canadian  wars  of  the  following  cen- 
tury ;  they  were  men  who  did  much 
useful  if  rather  dirty  work,  and  whom 
it  was  expedient  to  let  do  it  in  their 
own  fashion  without  asking  incon- 
venient questions.  When  Morgan,  for 
instance,  was  sent  home  prisoner  after 
the  sack  of  Panama,  he  took  with  him 
a  testimonial  from  the  officer  then  in 
command  at  Jamaica  to  Secretary 
Arlington.  What  may  be  thought  of 
his  conduct  at  home,  the  writer  will 
not  presume  to  guess ;  but  here,  he  has 
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received  "very  high  and  honourable 
applause  for  his  noble  service."  He 
is  indeed  "  a  very  well  deserving  per- 
son, and  one  of  great  courage  and 
conduct,  who  may,  with  his  Majesty's 
pleasure,  perform  good  public  service 
at  home,  or  be  very  advantageous  to 
this  island  if  war  should  again  break 
forth  with  the  Spaniard."  Throughout 
a  considerable  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  then,  the  buccaneers  do  un- 
doubtedly help  to  furnish  a  most 
curious  and  by  no  means  unimportant 
chapter  in  the  colonial  history  of  four 
great  nations.  But  this  is  too  large 
a  subject  for  a  note- book ;  perhaps  I 
may  find  some  other  opportunity  for 
treating  it  more  adequately.  Mean- 
while there  is  old  Esqnemeling,  who, 
though  neither  his  literary  nor  his 
historical  value  may  be  of  first-rate 
significance,  is  not  to  be  dismissed 
as  a  mere  story-teller.  He  must  be 
read  with  discrimination,  no  doubt, 
and  this  can  now  be  done,  as  I  have 
said,  on  many  points,  with  the  help 
of  Mr.  Sainsbury.  But  even  as  he 
stands,  and  making  every  allowance 
for  his  untrained  intelligence,  and 
for  a  certain  Herodotean  credulous- 
ness  which  belonged  to  the  time  per- 
haps as  much  as  to  the  man,  it  is 
impossible  to  doubt  that  we  have  in 
the  part  of  his  story  written  from 
personal  knowledge  the  substance  of  a 
genuine  narrative. 


II. 

And  Esquemeling's  book,  or  at  least 
that  version  of  it  which  we  read  under 
its  English  title  of  Tlve  BuccaTieers  of 
America,  has  a  curious  history  of  its 
own.  Nothing  seems  to  be  known  of 
the  author  beyond  what  he  has  him- 
self chosen  to  tell  us.  About  his 
nationality,  even  about  his  name, 
there  has  been  much  confusion,  which 
in  some  quarters  seems  still  to  pre- 
vail Yet  the  facts,  so  far  as  his  own 
word  goes,  are  clear  enough.  He  was 
a  Dutchman  who  sailed  from  Havre  de 
Grace  for  Tortuga  in  May,  1666,  as  a 


servant  in  the  French  West  India 
Company,  which  had  been  recently 
founded  to  manage  in  the  interests 
of  the  crown  the  French  posses- 
sions in  the  Caribbean  seas.  Among 
them  was  Tortuga,  a  little  island  ofE 
the  north  coast  of  Hispaniola  and 
the  original  home  of  the  houcaniera, 
or  cattle-hunters,  from  whom  the 
brotherhood  took  its  name — a  name, 
by  the  way,  which  seems  to  have 
been  very  little  used  among  them- 
selves. The  Company  was  not 
at  first  very  successful,  finding  some 
difficulty  in  maintaining  commercial 
relations  with  their  lawless  customers, 
who  were  willing  enough  to  call  them- 
selves subjects  of  the  French  king,  but 
would  submit  to  no  interference  with 
their  trade,  which  was  regulated  by 
principles,  or  a  want  of  principles, 
peculiarly  their  own.  Shortly  after 
Esquemeling's  arrival  at  Tortuga, 
then  governed  by  M.  d*Ogeron,  orders 
were  issued  to  wind  up  the  Company's 
affairs  in  the  island  and  to  sell  all  its 
property  including  the  servants. 
Esquemeling  was  accordingly  sold  with 
the  rest,  first  to  the  governor,  who 
treated  him,  he  says,  brutally,  and 
then  to  a  surgeon,  who  proved  a 
kindlier  master,  and  eventually  gave 
him  his  liberty.  After  this  he 
turned  buccaneer,  or  sea-rover  as  he 
calls  it,  **  Being  like  unto  Adam  when 
he  was  first  created  by  the  hands  of 
his  Maker, — that  is,  naked  and  desti- 
tute of  all  human  necessaries,  nor 
knowing  how  to  get  my  living."  He 
does  not  name  the  year  of  his  admis- 
sion into  the  society ;  but  it  could 
not  have  been  before  1667,  and  was 
probably  later.  He  left  them  in  1672,. 
returned  to  his  native  country,  and 
published  his  book  at  Amsterdam  in 
1678.  These  dates  make  at  least 
one  thing  clear ;  although  he  as- 
sures his  readers  that  he  shall  give 
them  no  stories  on  hearsay,  but  only 
"those  enterprises  to  which  I  was 
myself  an  eye-witness,"  Morgan  was 
the  only  captain  of  whom  he  can  have 
had  any  personal  knowledge.  Bartholo- 
mew the  Portuguese,  Rock  the  Bra- 
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zilian  (who  was  really  a  Dutchman), 
Montbars,  L*011onais  (of  whom  he 
gives  a  most  circumstantial  history), 
were  all  dead  before  he  landed  in 
the  West  Indies ;  Edward  Mansfield 
(whom  he  calls  Mansveldt)  died  in 
the  summer  of  1668,  and  Henry 
Morgan  was  then  chosen  in  his  place. 

The  translators  set  to  work  on  De 
Americaensclie  Zee-Hovers  at  once,  ■  and 
played  havoc  with  the  poor  author  as 
weU  as  with  his  book  The  first  in 
the  field  was  Alonso  de  Bonne-Maison, 
a  Spanish  doctor  practising  at  Amster- 
dam. His  version  was  published  in 
1681,  soon  ran  through  three  edi- 
tions, and  seems  to  have  been  the 
basis  of  all  subsequent  translations. 
The  author  is  there  called  J.  Esquem- 
eling,  a  Frenchman.  The  confusion 
in  the  nationality  is,  as  I  have 
shown,  intelligible,  but  on  the  Dutch 
title-page  the  name  stands  clear 
enough,  A.  O.  Exquemelin,  the  initials, 
according  to  the  French  translation 
(Paris,  1686)  signifying  Alexander 
Oliver,  though  the  surname  is  there 
perverted  into  Gi^xmelin.  The  Eng- 
lishmen have  followed  the  Spaniards' 
lead,  and  always  call  the  poor  man 
John,  when  they  do  not  call  him 
Joseph,  while  his  surname  has  under- 
gone many  transformations,  Esquem- 
eling  being  the  most  common  and  the 
one  now  generally  adopted. 

This  confusion  has  been  elaborated 
by  a  writer  of  our  own  time.  In  the 
preface  to  his  Monarcha  of  the  Main 
(1855)  Walter  Thornbury  not  only 
splits  the  unhappy  Dutchman  into 
two,  but  assigns  to  each  part  a 
separate  volume.  The  passage  is  a 
curious  example  of  bibliography. 

The  chief  records  of  Buccaneer  adven- 
turers [he  writes]  are  drawn  literally  from 
only  three  books  [here  be  gets  near  the 
truth,  though  he  characteristically  proves 
his  three  to  be  four].  The  first  of  tnese  is 
(Exmelin's  Histoxre  den  Ai'enturiersj  Paris, 
1G88.  (Exmelin  was  a  Frenchman  who  went 
out  to  St.  Domingo  as  a  planter's  apprentice 
orengagSj  and  eventually  became  surgeon  Id 
the  Buccaneer  fleet,  knew  L'Ollonais,  and 
accompanied  Sir  Henry  Morgan  to  Panama. 
The  second  is  Esquemelin^s  Zee  Rovers, 


Amsterdam,  1684— a  book  constantly  mis- 
taken by  booksellers  and  in  catalogues  for 
CExmelin.  Esquemelingwasa  DntclcLengage 
at  St.  Domingo, and  his  book  is  an  English 
translation  from  the  Dutch.  The  writer 
appears  of  humbler  birth  than  CExmelin, 
but  served  also  at  Panama. 

Why  the  Dutchman  Esquemeling 
should  have  published  an  English 
translation  of  a  Dutch  book  at  Am- 
sterdam in  1684,  when  he  had  already 
published  a  book  in  his  own  tongue  on 
the  same  subject  at  the  same  place  in 
1678  ;  why  he  should  have  given  his 
English  translation  a  Dutch  title; 
why  he  should  rank  second  in  authority 
to  the  Frenchman  CExmelin  when  he 
published  four  (or  really  ten)  years 
before  him ;  all  these  things  and 
many  others  in  Mr.  Thornbury's 
bibliography  are  mysteries  which  he 
does  not  and  I  cannot  explain.  How- 
ever, his  volumes,  though  confused  in 
their  chronology  and  written  in  a 
somewhat  haphazard  style,  are  full  of 
entertaining  stuff  for  those  whose 
literary  stomachs  are  not  too  squeam- 
ish, and  on  the  whole  supply  the  most 
complete  history  of  these  monarchs 
in  the  language.  A  writer  in  the 
Encyclopcedia  Britannica  warns  us 
against  both  Esquemeling  and  Thorn- 
bury,  and  even  against  Dampier.and 
Ringrose,  bidding  us  put  our  trust 
only  in  Captain  Burney,  the  fourth 
volume  of  whose  Chronological  History 
of  the  Voyages  and  Discoveries  in  the 
South  Seas  is  devoted  to  the  buccan- 
eers. But  in  fact  both  Burney  and 
Thornbury  use  the  same  sources  and 
tell  the  same  tale ;  the  difference 
between  them  being  that  Thornbury 
writes  like  a  born  story-teller  deter- 
mined to  be  entertaining  at  all  hazards^ 
and  Burney  like  one  of  our  own  scien- 
tific historians,  determined  to  be 
entertaining  at  no  hazard.  If  to  be 
dull  is  to  be  accurate  (as  many  seem 
to  think),  then  assuredly  Captain 
Burney  (honest  man)  has  reached  the 
highest  pitch  of  accuracy  attainable 
by  mortal  man. 

But  to  return  to  our  translators. 
The  first  English  version  was  published 
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in  1684,  "by  William  Crooke  at  the 
Oreen  Dragon  without  Temple-bar  ;" 
•all  our  translations  are  anonymous, 
so  I  shall  specify  them  by  the  names 
of  their  publishers.  He  seems  to 
have  used  the  Spanish  version,  though 
he  may  have  collated  it  with  the 
Dutch  original ;  his  preface  as  well  as 
his  title-page  suggest  that  he  did  both. 
It  was  soon  sold  out  and  a  second 
•edition  called  for  within  three  months. 
To  this  was  added  a  version  of  the 
exploits  of  Sharp,  Sawkins,  and  others 
in  the  South  Seas,  imparted  to  the 
translator,  he  says,  by  some  gentle- 
men at  Wapping.  This  was  in 
fact  Ringrose's  original  narrative,  and 
these  communicative  gentlemen  were 
no  doubt  Sharp  and  such  of  his  crew 
^s  had  not  been  hanged  in  Jamaica. 
They  had  landed  in  England  in  1682, 
^nd  after  trial,  at  the  instance  of  the 
Spanish  ambassador,  and  acquittal, 
partly  on  the  ground  of  insufficient 
•evidence  and  partly  as  having  acted  in 
self-defence,  were  idling  away  their 
time  among  the  taverns  of  Wapping 
till  some  fresh  turn  of  fortune's  wheel 
shoidd  steer  them  again  into  the 
golden  sea.  A  third  edition  followed 
hard  on  the  heels  of  the  second,  and 
in  that  Biugrose's  narrative  was 
printed  as  it  may  now  be  read,  after 
passing  through  the  hands  of  the  cir- 
•cumspect  Sharp. 

Meanwhile  some  patriotic,  but  also 
nameless  Englishman  had  taken  fire. 
This  version  of  Mr.  Crooke's,  he 
-declared,  was  but  **a  copy  from  a 
sophisticated  copy  of  a  sorry  original," 
a  thing  "  jobbed  up  between  a  French- 
man and  a  Hollander,  the  first  fur- 
nishing the  matter  and  the  latter  the 
•disposition  and  ornaments."  How  he 
^ot  his  idea  of  a  joint  partnership  we 
have  seen.  In  his  sophisticated  copy 
there  was  more  meaning.  A  Spaniard 
would  not  be  likely  to  spare  the 
English.  With  a  lively  recollection 
of  certain  paraphrases  and  versions  of 
Las  Casas's  Brevissima  Relacion  de  la 
Destruycion  de  las  Indian  (Seville, 
1552)  sent  forth  at  divers  times  from 
the  English  press — A  Brief  Chronicle 


of  tits  Actes  omd  Gestes  of  tfie  tSpaniards 
in  tlie  West  Indies,  <kc.  (1583),  The 
Tears  of  the  Indians  (1656),  and  so 
forth — he  might  well  feel  that  the 
Lord  had  now  delivered  the  Lutheran 
dogs  into  his  hands.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  Esquemeling  was  treated  very 
cavalierly  by  all  his  translators,  each 
one  adding  what  he  pleased  to  the 
credit  of  his  own  countrymen  (as 
credit  went  in  those  matters)  and 
sometimes  what  he  could  to  the 
discredit  of  the  other  nations.  Ac- 
cordingly our  friend  set  to  work 
on  a  version  of  his  own  which 
was  published  at  the  close  of  the  same 
year,  1684,  '*  by  Thomas  Malthus  at 
the  Sun  in  the  Poultry."  It  has  been 
"very  much  corrected  from  the  original 
by  the  relation  of  some  English  gentle- 
men that  have  resided  in  those  parts," 
(no  doubt  also  now  resident  at  Wap- 
ping), and  is  of  course  the  only  true 
account.  Moreover,  now  that  it  has  been 
cleared  of  "  all  the  filth  and  ordure  " 
with  which  "sophisticated  or  igncHrant" 
translators  had  overloaded  it,  it  is 
a  piece  as  "  agreeable  to  and  necessary 
for  an  English  reader  as  any  this  age 
has  produced."  Yet  an  uneasy  con- 
sciousness seems  to  oppress  our  patrit 
that  after  all  he  has  not  made  out  so 
good  a  case  for  his  countrymen  as  he 
had  hoped.  Our  men,  he  says,  were 
not  the  barbarians  others  have  called 
them;  and  if  they  were  occasion- 
ally cruel,  "  they  were  only  instru- 
ments of  Divine  vengeance  for  the 
punishing  those  enormous  crimes  and 
unparalleled  barbarities  committed  by 
that  nation  upon  a  naked,  defenceless 
sort  of  people,"  and  at  the  worst  were 
"  mere  infants,  mere  novices  in  cruelty 
in  comparison  with  the  Spaniards." 
But  in  point  of  fact  there  is  very  little 
to  choose  between  the  two  versions. 
The  earlier  one  is  much  the  most 
elaborate  and  the  most  entertaining, 
the  "only  true  account"  being  in 
truth  but  a  sorry  little  piece  of  hack- 
work scarce  rising  above  the  substance 
of  a  pamphlet. 

The     chief     object     of     Malthus's 
version  is  to  rehabilitate  the  character 
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of  Morgan,  whom  he  declares  to  have 
been  fouly  aspersed  by  his  predecessor. 
That  valiant  Welshman  is  the  central 
figure  in  all  the  translations ;  but 
with  Malthus  it  is  Morgan  all  the  way, 
the  other  captains  being  little  more 
than  named.  The  book  is  dedicated 
to  him,  and  in  no  vulgar  prose.  Let, 
says  our  poet,  somewhat  obscurely,  it 
must  be  confessed. 

Let  but  the  English  Red-coats  fire  a  gun, 
One  makes  their  foes  to  tremble,  t'  other 
run. 

This   is  a  general  proposition ;  the 
particular  proof  follows. 

Let  the  great  Morgan,  our  fam'd  Buccaneer, 
Jn  his  late  Enterprise  make  this  appear, 
Who  with  a  hanaful  of  brave  Englishmen 
Frighted  the  whole  America  of  Spain. 

*  *  * 

Great  Moigan's  Fame  shaU  last  as  long  as 

there 
Is  beat  of  Drum,  or  any  sound  to  War. 

After  all  these  professions,  however, 
the  two  Morgans  seem  to  be  very 
much  of  a  piece.  According  to 
Orooke's  version,  Morgan  himself  set 
fire  to  Panama,  and  finding  his  men 
grumbling  at  him  for  it,  tried  to 
persuade  them  that  it  was  the 
Spaniards'  work.  This,  says  Malthus, 
is  a  gross  calumny.  Morgan  did  not 
fire  Panama,  but  on  the  contrary  did 
all  he  could  to  save  it.  The  town 
was  fired  by  the  governor  himself  to 
baulk  the  English.  Certainly  this  is 
Morgan's  own  story,  as  told  in  the 
report  furnished  by  him  to  the 
governor  of  Jamaica,  for  this,  the 
most  notable  of  all  Morgan's  exploits, 
was  done  under  commission  from  B[is 
Excellency  Sir  Thomas  Modyford. 

In  the  city  [so  runs  the  report]  they  had 
200  fresh  men,  two  forta,  all  the  streets 
barricaded,  and  great  guns  in  every  street, 
which  in  all  amounted  to  32  brass  guns, 
but  instead  of  fighting  commanded  it  to  be 
fired,  and  blew  up  the  chief  fort,  which 
was  done  in  such  haste  that  40  of  their 
own  soldiers  were  blown  up.  In  the  mar- 
ket-place some  resistance  was  made,  but  at 
3  o'clock  they  had  quiet  possession  of  the 


city,  although  on  fire,  with  no  more  loss 
in  this  day's  work  than  five  killed  and  10 
wounded,  and  of  the  enemy  about  400. 
They  endeavoured  to  put  out  the  fire,  but 
in  vain,  for  all  was  consumed  by  12 
at  night,  but  two  churches  and  300  houses 
in  the  suburbs.  Thus  was  consumed  the 
famous  and  ancient  city  of  Panama,  which 
is  the  greatest  mart  for  silver  and  gold  in 
the  whole  world,  for  it  receives  all  the 
goods  that  come  from  Spain  in  the  King's 
great  fleet,  and  delivers  all  the  gold  and 
silver  that  comes  from  the  mines  of  Peru 
and  Potosi. 

If  Morgan's  ofiicial  reports  of  his  ac- 
tions may  be  implicitly  trusted,  he  must 
have  been  as  mild-mannered  a  man 
almost  as  Lambro  himself.  At  Puerto 
el  Principe,  for  instance,  he  behaved 
with  extraordinary  moderation,  taking 
no  prisoners,  doing  the  town  no  harm, 
and  contenting  himself  with  a  ransom 
of  a  thousand  beeves.  At  Porto  Bello, 
again,  where  he  was  indeed  obliged  to 
put  the  greater  part  of  the  garrison  to 
the  sword  owing  to  their  unreasonable 
objection  to  his  men  living  at  free 
quarters  in  the  town,  his  conduct  was 
something  phenomenal  for  those  days, 
even  in  what  may  be  called  civilised 
warfare.  And  this  is  especially 
curious,  for  Esquemeling,  in  his  nar- 
rative of  the  sack  of  Panama,  gives 
a  long  and  extremely  circumstantial 
account  of  his  captain's  *' disorderly 
conduct "  towards  a  certain  beautiful 
Spanish  lady.  Having  told  how 
promises,  presents,  threats,  and  im- 
prisonment, proved  alike  unable  to 
shake  this  heroine's  virtue,  he  con- 
cludes :  "  I  myself  was  an  eye-witness 
to  these  things  here  related,  and  could 
never  have  judged  such  constancy  of 
mind  and  virtuous  chastity  to  be  found 
in  the  world,  if  my  own  eyes  and  ears 
had  not  informed  me  thereof."  But 
now  let  Morgan  speak  for  himself  : 

Having  several  ladies  of  great  quality 
and  other  prisoners  they  were  proffered 
their  liberty  to  go  to  the  President's  camp, 
but  they  refused,  saying  they  were  now 
prisoners  to  a  person  of  quality,  who  was 
more  tender  of  tlieir  honours  than  they 
doubted  to  find  in  the  President's  camp 
among  his  rude  Panama  soldiers,  and  so 
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voluntarily  continued  with  them  till  the 
surrender  of  the  town  and  castles,  when 
with  many  thanks  and  good  wishes  they 
repaired  to  their  former  houses. 

These  things,  he  says,  he  is  particular 
to  relate,  to  vindicate  himself  from  the 
scandal  of  his  enemies.  Which  report 
are  we  to  believe  1  Somebody,  Dutch- 
man, Spaniard,  or  Englishman,  must 
clearly  have  made  a  mistake.  Our  State 
Papers  certainly  tell  some  very  queer 
stories  of  these  valiant  rovers,  especi- 
ally of  their  treatment  of  prisoners, 
though  some  are  allowed  to  be  **  well- 
bred/'  and  the  worst,  it  is  hinted,  are 
not  of  English  blood  though  sailing 
under  English  commissions.  Perhaps 
Morgan  was  the  exception  to  what  one 
can  hardly  doubt  to  have  been  a  pretty 
general  rule.  Bryan  Edwards,  the 
historian  of  the  West  Indies,  declares 
that  he  had  seen  private  letters  from 
the  buccaneer  captain  so  full  of  hu- 
manity, justice,  and  piety,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  believe  him  the  monster 
he  had  been  painted.  Was  he  not,  more- 
over, knighted  by  the  king  and  a  deputy- 
governor  of  Jamaica  ?  For  the  letters 
we  must  take  Mr.  Edwards'  word,  for 
he  quotes  no  line  of  them;  but 
Morgan,  after  having  been  sent  home 
as  prisoner  to  answer  for  the  aJGEair  at 
Panama  (which  caused  a  terrible  out- 
cry in  Spain,  as  having  been  commis- 
sioned by  the  orgulous  Modyford  after 
peace  had  actually  been  signed)  seems 
to  have  ended  his  life  in  the  odour 
of  respectability  as  Sir  Henry  and 
deputy-governor  of  Jamaica.  The 
appointment  may  (on%  cannot  help 
thmking)  have  been  made  on  the 
principle  of  set  a  thief  to  catch  a 
thief,  for  in  1670  there  was  to  be 
peace  beyond  the  Line  at  last,  and 
the  buccaneers  (until  the  peace  was 
next  broken)  could  no  longer  be  toler- 
ated. And  Sir  Henry  undoubtedly 
justified  his  appointment  by  stringing 
up  every  one  of  his  old  comrades  he 
could  lay  hands  on.  But  Morgan's 
character  is  a  riddle,  the  complete 
key  to  which  is  unlikely  now  to  come 
into  our  hands.  At  least  there  can 
be  no  question  that  he  was  an  ex- 


tremely able  man,  with  great  talents 
for  organisation  and  generalship, 
brave,  sagacious,  and  resolute.  For 
the  rest,  we  may  fairly  give  him  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt,  and  believe,  with 
the  historian  of  Jamaica,  that  he  was 
not  so  black  as  he  has  been  painted 
(which,  to  be  sure,  might  not  leave 
him  very  white).  Yet  I  cannot  help 
suspecting  that  had  he  been  so  full 
of  the  milk  of  human  kindness  as  Mr. 
Edwards  seems  to  have  found  him  in 
his  letters,  he  would  hardly  have  been 
chosen  by  the  buccaneers  for  their 
captain,  or  commissioned  by  Mody- 
ford to  take  order  (as  the  old 
phrase  went)  with  the  enemies  of 
England. 

At  any  rate  Malthus  does  not  seem 
to  have  succeeded  in  ousting  Crooke 
from  favour.  I  cannot  find  that  his 
version  was  ever  reprinted,  whereas  the 
other  passed  through  many  editions 
and  indeed  in  one  shape  or  another 
may  be  said  to  have  been  current  ever 
since.  The  first  French  translation 
was  published  in  1688  at  Paris,  and 
was  more  than  once  reprinted  in  that 
century.  A  new  edition  was  issued 
at  Trevoux  in  1744,  atLonient^  de 
VHiatoire  dea  pirates  Anglois,  traduUe 
de  r Anglais  du  Cajntaine  (7.  Johnsony 
and,  which  was  much  more  valuable, 
with  the  narrative  of  the  voyage  of 
Sieur  Baveneau  de  Lussan  in  the 
South  Sea.  This  de  Lussan  was  a 
young  French  gentleman  of  quality 
who,  having  fallen  into  debt  resolved 
to  discharge  it  (like  an  honest  gentle- 
man, as  one  of  his  biographers 
quaintly  remarks)  by  turning  buc- 
caneer, which  he  accordingly  did, 
about  the  time  that  the  English  left 
those  seas,  and  continued  to  follow- 
that  hazardous  profession  for  the  space 
of  some  four  or  five  years,  with  what 
pecuniary  result  to  his  creditors  we 
are  not  told,  but  apparently  with 
much  personal  discomfort  to  him- 
self. A  translation  of  his  story 
will  be  found  in  Walker's  edition 
(1810)  and  one  also  of  the  exploits  of 
Captain  Montauban,  another  French 
hero  who,  according  to  his  own  ao- 
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count,  harried  the  English  in  most 
triumphant  fashion  up  and  down  the 
Caribbean  Sea  and  on  the  Guinea 
coast  about  the  year  1695.  Two 
years  later,  and  with  the  treaty 
signed  at  Ryswick  between  the 
four  great  maritime  nations,  England, 
Spain,  France,  and  Holland,  the  occu- 
pation of  the  buccaneers,  at  least  as 
recognised  belligerents,  was  practically 
gone.  They  had  never  really  recovered 
from  Morgan's  defection,  and  this  was 
their  death-blow.  During  the  early 
years  of  the  war  of  the  Spanish 
Succession  they  flit  at  intervals  over 
the  familiar  scene,  but  only  in  feeble 
guise,  mere  ghosts  of  their  old  trucu- 
lent selves.  With  the  Peace  of  Rys- 
wick  the  Brethren  of  the  Coast  may 
be  said  to  have  hauled  down  their 
flag ;  and  with  the  fortunes  of  their 
successors,  the  heroes  of  the  Skull  and 
Crossbones,  the  Jolly  Roger,  the  Black 
Spot,  and  other  such  tawdry  proper- 
ties dear  to  the  modem  story-teller, 
our  old  authors  are  not  concerned. 
Both  Esquemeling  and  Ringrose  were 
dead  long  before  the  change  came ; 
the  Dutchman,  for  aught  I  know, 
dying  in  his  bed  like  an  honest  bur- 
gher of  Amsterdam,  and  the  English- 
men falling  in  a  foray  on  the  Mexican 
coast  in  1686.  ''He  had  no  mind  to 
this  voyage,"  writes  his  friend  Dam- 
pier  pathetically;  "but  was  necessi- 
tated to  engage  in  it  or  starve.' 


III. 


It  has  always  seemed  to  me  curious 
that  two  men  on  many  points  so  dis- 
similar as  Macaulay  and  Charles 
Kingsley  should  each  have  selected 
the  same  subject  for  a  poem.  That 
Kingsley  should  have  written  a  ballad 
on  the  buccaneers  is  indeed  not 
curious.  The  West  Indies  and  all 
belonging  to  them  had  been,  as  Mr. 
Froude  says,  the  passion  of  his  life  : 
**  He  had  followed  the  logs  and 
journals  of  the  Elizabethan  adven- 
turers till  he  had  made  their  genius 
part   of    himself ''  ;    and   it   was   but 
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natural  that  the  author  of  Westward 
Hot  should  follow  down  to  its  latest 
development  the  lineage  of  his  early 
heroes,  of  Drake  and  Hawkins  and 
Raleigh,  of  Amyas  Leigh  and  Salva- 
tion Yeo.  He  himself  has  traced  for 
us  the  genesis  of  his  ballad,  and  one 
of  his  friends  has  described  the 
circumstances  of   its  birth. 

A  day  rises  vividly  to  memory,  when 
Kingsley  remained  shut  up  in  the  study 
during  the  afternoon,  the  door  bolted,  in- 
accessible to  all  interruption.  The  drowsy 
hour  had  come  on  between  the  lights, 
when  it  was  time  to  dress  for  dinner,  and 
talk,  without  the  great  inspirer  of  it,  was 
growing  disjointed  and  fragmentary,  when 
he  came  in  from  the  study,  a  paper  yet 
undried  in  his  hand,  and  read  us  the  Lay 
of  the  Last  Buccanier,  most  spirited  of  all 
his  ballads.  One  who  had  been  lying  back 
in  an  arm-chair,  known  for  its  seductive 
properties  as  "  Sleepy  Hollow,"  roused  up 
then,  and  could  hardly  sleep  all  night  for 
the  inspiring  muftic  of  the  words  read  by 
one  of  the  very  best  readers  I  have  ever 
heard. 

Thus  far  the  friend;  and  under  Kings- 
ley's  own  hand  we  may  read  what  had 
inspired  the  ballad,  and  what  was  in 
his  mind  when  he  composed  it.  He 
was  writing  to  John  HuUah  (from 
Eversley,  30th  December,  1850),  who 
had  greatly  pleased  him  with  the 
setting  of  The  Three  Fishers,  "  the  only 
setting  which  I  have  heard  which  at 
all  renders  what  I  wanted  to  say,  and 
enters  into  the  real  feeling  of  the 
words."  HuUah  had  now  taken  The 
Last  Btbccaneer  in  hand,  and  about 
that  Kingsley  seems  to  have  felt  less 
sanguine.  "  You  have  made  it  rollick- 
ing, you  say.  My  idea  of  the  music, 
as  I  wrote  it,  was  a  doleful,  sentimental 
bawl,  as  of  a  wooden-legged  sailor.  I 
hardly  think  a  rollicking  tune  suits 
the  worn-out  old  man,  unless  you 
fancy  him  a  thorough  blackguard, 
which  I  didn't  want ;  I  tried  to  give 
a  human  feeling  all  through,  by  a 
touch  of  poetry  and  sadness  in  the 
poor  old  ruffian.  Had  I  been  a  com- 
poser I  should  have  tried  to  express 
this,  and  with  a  half-comic  manner. 
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How  to  do  that  in  poetry  I  know.  Of 
music  I  know  nought."  And  then  he 
goes  on  to  tell  Hullah,  who  had 
apparently  been  asking  who  the 
buccaneers  were  and  whence  they 
got  their  name,  that  he  will  find  all 
he  wants  to  know  in  Walter  Thom- 
bury's  Monarchs  of  the  Main  and  in 
Angus  Reach's  Leona/rd  Lindsay,  both 
of  which  he  recommends  as  well  worth 
reading.  Of  Thornbury's  book  I  have 
said  something.  The  other  I  have  never 
read ;  and  its  author  is  known  to  me 
only  by  what  my  friend  Mr.  Yates  has 
told  me  in  his  own  RecoUectiona  and 
Experiences;  if  Leonard  Lindsay  be 
half  as  well  worth  reading  as  that 
most  entertaining  of  autobiographies, 
I  am  so  much  the  poorer. 

Certainly  there  is  nothing  rollicking 
in  Kingsley's  ballad,  and  there  is 
much  that  is  doleful  and  sentimental, 
suiting  well  enough  with  such  an 
ideal  as  he  had  fashioned,  though 
something  less  so,  I  should  fancy, 
with  the  real  man, — who  by  the  way, 
like  John  Silver,  was  no  buccaneer 
at  all,  but  a  common  pirate ;  the  buc- 
caneers did  not  touch  the  merchant- 
captains,  unless,  to  be  sure,  they  carried 
Spanish  merchandise.  But  far  be  it 
from  me  to  question  the  poet's  privi- 
lege \  and  about  the  rhythm  and  the 
spirit  of  the  verses  there  can  never 
be  any  question. 

There  were  forty  craft  in  Av^s  that  were 

both  swift  and  stout, 
All  furnished  well  with  small  arms  and 

cannon  round  about ; 
And  a  thousand  men  in  Aves  made  laws 

so  fair  and  free 
To  choose  their  valiant  captains  and  obey 

them  loyally. 

Oh  the  palms  grew  high  in  Av^s,  and 
fruits  that  shone  like  gold  ; 

And  the  colibris  and  parrots  they  were 
gorgeous  to  behold  ; 

And  the  ne^o  maids  toAves  from  bond- 
age fast  did  flee, 

To  welcome  gallant  sailors  a-sweeping  in 
from  sea. 

Oh  sweet  it  was  in  Aves  to  hear  the  land- 
ward breeze 

A-swingwith  good  tobacco  in  a  net  be- 
tween the  trees, 


With  a  negro  lass  to  fan  you,  whUe  you 

listened  to  the  roar 
Of  the  breakers  on  the  reef  outside,  that 

never  touched  the  shore. 

There  is  no  mistaking  the  right  ballad 
swing  there.     But  Kingsley's  choice 
of  the  scene  of  operations  has  always 
been  a  mystery  to  me.     Of  all  places 
beside  the  Spanish  Main  the  Isle  of 
Av^s    must     have     been     the     least 
pleasant,  including  even  that  poison- 
haunt  in   the   Mosquito  Gulf  where 
Drake  found  his  death.     There  were 
two  islands  of  the  same  name,  both, 
as  it  signifies,  the  home  of  innumer- 
able sea>fowl  and  of  nothing  else,  for 
neither   was    ever    really    the    head- 
quarters of  buccaneer  or  pirate,  though 
each  comes  into  their  story.     One  of 
these  is   up    among    the   Windward 
Isles  about  a  hundred  miles  west  of 
Dominica,   concerning    which   and   a 
certain  Captain  Daniel,  jovial  Father 
Labat  tells  a  quaint  tale  which  may 
also  be  read  in  Mr.  Fronde's  English 
in  t/ie  West  Indies.     It  is  a  flat  sandy 
key,  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile 
long,  so  low  as  to   be  invisible  six 
miles  off,  but  with  good  anchorage  on 
the  western  side.     ELingsley's  island 
is   down   on  the    Main,   among    the 
Dutch  Antilles,  a  few  leagues  south- 
east of  Curacoa  and  Buen  Ayre.     It 
is  really  a  small  group  of    islands, 
almost  surrounded    by  a    dangerous 
reef.    On  the  largest  island,  about  four 
miles  long,  grow  a  few  'orange  and 
citron  trees,  and  there  are  mangroves- 
on  one  of  the  smaller  ones;  but  for  the 
most  part  they  are  sandy  and  sterile. 
The  sea-fowl  are  still  there,  and  a  few 
Dutch  fishermen ;  palms,  colibris,  and 
parrots,  there  are  none  and  never  have 
been     for    at     least     two     hundred 
years.     Within  the  reef  there  is  good 
riding-ground  and   a   harbour  where 
the    buccaneers    used    sometimes    to 
careen.     They  were  here  in  1 68 1 ,  after 
the  quarrel  in  the  South  Sea  between 
Sharp's  and  Coxon's  partisan's,  and  as 
Dampier  was  of  the  party  we  get  an 
intelligent  account  of  the  place.     He 
tells  a  wild  tale  of  what  befell  some 
of  the  brotherhood  not  long  before  hiB> 
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visit,  when  a  French  squadron,  of 
king's  ships  and  privateers  under 
Count  d'  Estr^es,  was  wrecked  here  on 
an  expedition  against  Curacoa. 

The  Count  d*Estree  lost  his  fleet  here  in 
this  manner.  Coming  from  the  eastward, 
he  fell  in  on  the  back  of  the  reef,  and  flred 
LS  to  give  warning  to  the  rest  of  his 


leet :  but  they  supposing  their  admiral 
was  engaged  with  enemies,  hoisted  up 
their  topsails,  and  crowded  all  the  sails 
they  could  make,  and  ran  full  sail  ashore 
after  him.  For  his  light  being  in  the 
main-top  was  an  unhappy  beacon  for  them 
to  follow;  and  there  escaped  but  one 
king's  ship  and  one  privateer.  The  ships 
continued  whole  all  day,  and  the  men  had 
time  enough,  most  of  them,  to  get  ashore, 
yet  many  perished  in  the  wreck ;  and 
many  of  those  that  got  safe  on  the  island, 
for  want  of  being  accustomed  to  such 
hardships,  died  like  rotten  sheep.  But 
the  privateers  who  had  been  used  to  such 
acciaents  lived  merrily,  from  whom  I  got 
this  relation ;  and  they  told  me,  that  if 
they  had  gone  to  Jamaica  with  £30  a  man 
in  their  pockets,  they  could  not  have  en- 
joyed themselves  more.  For  they  kept  in 
a  gang  by  themselves,  and  watcned  when 
the  ships  broke,  to  get  the  goods  that 
came  from  them,  and  though  much  was 
staved  against  the  rocks,  yet  abundance  of 
wine  and  brandy  floated  over  the  reef, 
where  the  privateers  waited  to  take  it  up. 
They  lived  here  about  three  weeks,  wait- 
ing an  opportunity  to  transport  them- 
selves back  again  to  Hispaniola ;  in  all 
which  time  they  were  never  without  two 
or  three  hogsheads  of  wine  or  brandy  in 
their  tents,  and  barrels  of  beef  and  pork  ; 
which  they  could  live  on  well  enough, 
though  the  new  comers  out  of  France 
could  not.  There  were  about  forty  French- 
men on  board  in  one  of  the  ships  where 
there  was  good  store  of  liquor,  till  the 
after-part  of  her  broke  away  and  floated 
over  the  reef,  and  was  carried  away  to  sea, 
with  all  the  men  drinking  and  singing, 
who  being  in  drink,  did  not  mind  the 
danser,  but  were  never  heard  of  after- 
waTO 


IS. 


No,  there  were  surely  better  ports 
for  mariners  on  the  Spanish  Main 
than  the  isle  of  Av^s.  There  was 
Boca  del  Toro,  for  instance,  in  the 
Gulf  of  Yeragua,  where  the  buccaneers 
gathered  for  their  great  raid  into  the 
South  Sea,  and  where  was  "  plenty  of  fat 


tortoises,  the  pleasantest  meat  in  the- 
world "  ;  and  Golden  Island,  ofE  the 
mouth  of  the  Darien  river,  whereof 
Lionel  Wafer  (surgeon  to  the  brother- 
hood, and  author  of  a  most  entertain- 
ing little  book  of  travels)  tells  us ;. 
and  yet  more  westerly  the  Samballas, 
a  cluster  of  well  timbered,  well 
watered  keys,  which,  "with  the- 
adjacent  shore,  its  hills  and  perpetual 
woods,  make  a  lovely  landscape  ofP^ 
at  sea,"  writes  Wafer,  who  had  a 
keener  eye  for  such  things  than  most 
of  the  brethren,  and  was,  as  befltted 
his  profession,  something  of  a  natural- 
ist to  boot.  The  Samballas  seem  ta 
have  been  a  favourite  haunt  of  the^ 
buccaneers  during  their  later  years, 
as  the  settled  islands  gradually  became- 
closed  to  them,  and  their  power  waned 
with  the  growing  civilisation  of  the^ 
times.  Among  them,  '<  be  the  winds 
how  they  will,  you  never  fail  of  a 
good  place  for  any  number  of  ships  to- 
ride  at "  ;  and  the  most  frequented  of 
these  harbours  was  known  among  the- 
English  by  the  pleasant  name  of 
Tickle  me  Quickly. 

No  such  history  stands  on  record 
of  Macaulay's  ballad,  yet  from  the- 
courtesy  of  a  member  of  his  family  I 
have  learned  something  of  this  too. 
It  was  never  published  during  his 
lifetime,  its  first  appearance  in  print 
being  in  the  collection  of  his  Miscel- 
laneous Writings  made  in  1860.  This 
explains  Kingsley's  ignorance  of  it 
when  he  set  his  hand  to  the  same 
subject ;  though  had  he  been  sedulous 
to  avoid  a  charge  of  plagiarism  he  could 
hardly  have  avoided  it  more  com- 
pletely. It  was  composed  however 
so  long  ago  as  1839  (the  year  of  his 
return  from  India)  during  a  passage 
across  the  Channel.  The  weather  was 
as  dirty  as  that  described  in  the  open- 
ing stanza,  and  Macaulay,  a  first-rate 
sailor,  was  with  his  usual  good  nature 
below  with  his  companion,  who  was  not 
equally  careless  of  weather.  After  a 
time  he  went  up  for  a  spell  on  deck, 
but  soon  returning  repeated  to  his^ 
friend  some  stanzas  he  had  composed 
in    the    interval.     They  were    those- 
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now  known  as  The  Last  Buccaneer. 
As  they  are  not  many,  and  seem  to 
be  less  known  than  they  should  be,  I 
will  quote  them;  even  to  those  who 
know  them  it  will  be  no  great  hard- 
ship to  read  them  once  again. 

The  winds  were  yelling,  the  waves  were 
swelling, 
The  sky  was  black  and  drear, 
When  the  crew  with  eyes  of  flame  brought 
the  ship  without  a  name 
Alongside  the  last  Buccaneer. 

**  Whence  flies  your  sloop  full  sail  before 
so  fierce  a  gale. 
When  all    others  drive    bare    on   the 
seas? 
Say,  come  ye  from  the  shore  of  the  holy 
Salvador, 
Or  the  gulf  of  the  rich  Caribbees  ? " 

"  From  a  shore  no  search  hath  found,  from 
a  gulf  no  line  can  sound. 
Without  rudder  or  needle  we  steer  ; 
Above,  below,  our  bark  die  the  sea-fowl 
and  the  shark, 
As  we  fly  by  the  last  Buccaneer. 


"  To-night  shall  be  heard  on  the  rocks  of 
Cape  de  Verde 
A  loud  crash  and  a  louder  roar  ; 
And  to-morrow  shall  the  deep,   with  a 
heavy  moaning,  sweep 
The  corpses  and  wreck  to  the  shore." 

The  stately  ship  of  Clyde  securely  now 
may  ride 
In  the  breath  of  the  citron  shades  ; 
And  Severn's  towering  mast  securely  now 
flies  fast 
Through  the  sea  of  the  balmy  Trades. 

From  St.  Jago's  wealthy  port,  from  Havan- 
nah's  royal  fort, 
The  seaman  goes  forth  without  fear  ; 
For  since  that  stormy  night  not  a  mortal 
hath  had  sight 
Of  the  flag  of  the  last  Buccaneer. 

There  could  be  no  fitter  birthplace 
for  such  spirited  lines  than  the  deck 
of  a  ship  in  a  storm,  even  though  the 
ship  were  no  more  romantic  bark 
than  a  Channel-packet. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 
A   WAGER. 

It  was  true  enough  that  Mr.  Pen- 
niloe  was  gone  to  London,  as  Gronow 
said ;  but  it  was  not  true  that  other- 
wise he  would  have  held  a  prayer- 
meeting  every  day  in  Lady  Waldron's 
room  for  the  benefit  of  her  case.  He 
would  have  been  a  great  support  and 
strength  to  Inez  in  her  anxiety,  and 
doubtless  would  have  joined  his  prayers 
with  hers ;  that  would  have  been 
enough  for  him.  Dr.  Gronow  was  a 
man  who  meant  well  upon  the  whole, 
but  not  in  every  crick  and  cranny  as 
a  really  fine  individual  does.  But  the 
parson  was  even  less  likely  than  the 
doctor  to  lift  a  latch  plugged  by  a  lady 
against  him. 

"  Thyatira,  do  you  think  that  you 
could  manage  to  see  to  the  children, 
and  the  butcher's  bill,  during  the  course 
of  next  week  ?  '*  he  enquired,  when  the 
pupils  were  off  for  their  holiday,  with 
accordions  and  pan-pipes  and  pea- 
shooters. **  I  have  particular  business 
in  London.  Only  Betty  Cork  and  old 
Job  Tapscott  have  come  to  my  readings 
of  Solomon's  Song,  and  both  of  them 
are  as  deaf  as  milestones.  Master 
Harry  will  be  home  again  in  three 
days'  time,  and  when  he  is  in  the  house 
you  have  no  fear,  though  your  con- 
fidence should  be  placed  much  higher. 
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Master  Michael  is  stronger  of  late,  and 
if  we  can  keep  shocking  stories  from 
him,  his  poor  little  head  may  be  right 
again.  There  really  has  been  no  proof 
at  all  of  the  existence  of  any  Spring- 
heeled  Jack,  and  he  would  never 
come  here  to  earn  his  money.  He 
may  have  been  mentioned  in  Prophecy, 
as  the  Wesleyan  Minister  declared, 
but  I  have  failed  to  come  across  the 
passage.  Our  Church  does  not  deal 
in  those  exciting  views,  and  does  not 
recognise  dark  lanterns." 

"  No  sir,  we  are  much  soberer  like  ; 
but  still  there  remains  the  Seven 
Vials." 

The  parson  was  up  to  snuff,  if  the 
matter  may  be  put  upon  so  low  a  foot- 
ing; Mrs.  Muggridge  had  placed  her 
arms  akimbo,  in  challenge  theological. 
He  knew  that  her  views  were  still  the 
lowest  of  the  low,  and  could  not  be 
hoisted  by  any  petard  to  the  High 
Church  level ;  and  the  worst  of  it  is 
that  such  people  are  pat  with  awkward 
points  of  Holy  Writ,  as  hard  to  parry 
as  the  stroke  of  Jarnac.  In  truth  he 
must  himself  confess  that  partly  thus 
had  Thyatira,  at  an  early  and  im- 
pressible age,  been  induced  to  join  the 
Church,  when  there  chanced  to  be  a 
vacancy  for  a  housemaid  at  the  parson- 
age. It  was  in  his  father's  parish, 
where  her  father,  Stephen  Muggridge, 
occupied  a  farm  belonging  to  the  Rev. 
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Isaac  Fenniloe.  Philip,  as  a  zealous 
Churchman,  urged  that  the  parson's 
chief  tenant  should  come  to  church,  but 
the  Reverend  Isaac  took  a  larger  view, 
preferring  his  tangible  cornland  to  his 
spiritual  vineyard.  "  You  had  better 
let  Stephen  alone,"  he  said;  **you 
would  very  soon  get  the  worst  of  it, 
with  all  your  new  Oxford  theology. 
Farmer  Steve  is  a  wonderfully  stout 
Antipsedobaptist  j  and  he  searches  the 
Scriptures  every  day,  which  leaves  no 
chance  for  a  Churchman  who  can  only 
find  time  on  a  Saturday." 

This  dissuasion  only  whetted  the 
controversial  appetite,  and  off  set 
Philip  with  hi^  Polyglot  Bible  under 
his  arm.  When  Farmer  Stephen  saw 
him  coming,  he  smiled  a  grim  and 
gallant  smile,  being  equally  hot  for 
the  combat.  Says  he,  after  a  few 
preliminary  passes,  "  Now,  young  sir, 
look  here  !  J '11  show  'e  a  text  as  you 
can't  explain  away,  with  all  Oxford 
College  at  the  back  of  thee.  Just  you 
turn  to  Gospel  of  John,  third  chapter 
and  fifth  verse,  and  you  read  it  after 
me.  *  Except  a  man  be  born  of  water 
and  of  the  spirit,  he  cannot  enter  into 
the  Kingdom  of  God.*  The  same  in 
your  copy,  hain't  it  now?  Then  ac- 
cording to  my  larning,  m.  a.  n.  spells 
nian^  and  b.  a.  b.  e.  spells  hahe.  Now 
till  you  can  put  b.  a.  b.  e.  in  the  place 
of  m.  a.  n.  in  that  there  text,  what 
becomes  of  your  Church  baptism  ?  " 

The  farmer  grinned  gently  at  the 
parson,  in  the  pride  of  triumph,  and 
looked  round  for  his  family  to  share  it. 
"  Farmer  Stephen,  that  sounds 
well, "  replied  the  undaunted  Philip  ; 
"but  perhaps  you  will  oblige  me  by 
turning  over  a  few  leaves,  as  far  as 
the  sixteenth  chapter  of  the  same 
Gospel  and  verse  twenty- one.  You 
see  how  it  begins  with  reference  to 
the  pains  of  a  mother,  and  then  occur 
these  words — *She  remembereth  no 
more  the  anguish,  for  joy  that  a  man 
is  born  into  the  world.'  Now  was 
that  man  born  full-grown,  Farmer 
Stephen?" 

The  farmer  knitted  his  brows,  and 
stared ;   there  was  no  smile  left  upon 


his  face;  but  in  lieu  of  it  came  a 
merry  laugh  from  beside  his  big  oaken 
chair,  and  the  head  of  her  class  in  the 
village  school  was  studying  his  coun- 
tenance. 

**Her  can  go  to  the  parsonage," 
quoth  the  Antipsedobaptist.  "  Her 
won't  take  no  harm  in  a  household 
where  they  know  their  Bible  so." 

Farmer  Stephen  was  living  still ; 
and  like  a  gentleman  had  foregone  all 
attempts  to  recapture  his  daughter. 
With  equal  forbearance  Penniloe  never 
pressed  his  own  opinions  concerning 
smaller  matters  upon  his  pious  house- 
keeper, and  therefore  was  fain  to  de- 
cline, as  above,  her  often  proffered 
challenges. 

"  There  are  many  things  still  very 
dark  before  us,"  he  answered  with  his 
sweet  sad  smile  ;  '*  let  us  therefore  be 
instant  in  prayer,  while  not  neglecting 
our  worldly  duties.  It  is  a  worldly 
duty  now  which  takes  me  from  my 
parish,  much  against  my  own  desires. 
I  shall  not  stay  an  hour  more  than 
can  be  helped,  and  shall  take  occasion 
to  forward,  if  I  can,  the  interests  of 
our  restoration  fund." 

Mra  Muggridge,  when  she  heard  of 
that,  was  ready  at  once  to  do  ber 
best.  Not  that  she  cared  much  about 
the  church  repairs,  but  that  her  faith- 
ful heart  was  troubled  by  her  master's 
heavy  anxieties.  As  happens  (without 
any  one  established  exception)  in  such 
cases,  the  outlay  had  proved  to  be 
greatly  vaster  than  the  most  exhaust- 
ive estimate.  Mr.  Penniloe  felt  him- 
self liable  for  the  repayment  of  every 
farthing  ;  and  though  the  contractors 
at  Exeter  were  most  lenient  and  con- 
siderate (being  happily  a  firm  of  sub- 
stance), his  mind  was  much  tormented 
(at  the  lower  tides  of  faith)  about  it. 
At  least  twelve  hundred  pounds  was 
certain  to  fall  due  at  Christmas,  that 
season  of  peace  and  good  will  for  all 
Christians  who  can  pay  for  it.  Even 
at  that  date  there  were  several  good 
and  useful  Corporations,  Societies, 
Associations,  ready  to  help  the  Cliurch 
of  England,  even  among  white  men^ 
when* the  case  was  put  well  before 
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them.  The  parson  had  applied  by- 
letter  vainly ;  now  he  hoped  to  see 
the  people,  and  get  a  trifle  out  of  them. 
The  long  and  expensive  journey, 
and  the  further  expense  of  the  so- 
journ, were  quite  beyond  his  resources, 
drained  so  low  by  the  House  of  the 
Lord;  but  now  the  solicitors  to  the 
estate  of  Sir  Thomas  Waldron  Bart, 
deceased,  required  his  presence  in 
London  for  essential  formalities,  and 
gladly  provided  the  vtcUicum.  There- 
fore he  donned  his  warmest  clothes, 
for  the  weather  was  becoming  wintry, 
put  the  oilskin  over  his  Sunday  hat  (a 
genuine  beaver,  which  had  been  his 
father's  and  started  in  life  at  two 
guineas,  and  even  now  in  its  curate 
stage  might  stand  out  for  twenty-one 
shillings),  and  committing  his  house- 
hold solemrly  to  the  care  of  the  Al- 
mighty, met  the  first  up-coach  before 
daylight  on  Monday,  when  it  changed 
horses  at  the  Blue  Ball  Lin  at  the 
north-east  comer  of  his  parish. 

All  western  coaches  had  been 
quickened  lately  by  tidings  of  steam 
in  the  north  which  would  take  a  man 
nearly  a  score  of  miles  in  one  hour ; 
and  though  nobody  really  believed  in 
this,  the  mere  talk  of  it  made  the 
horses  go.  There  was  one  coach  already, 
known  by  the  rather  profane  name  of 
Quteksilvety  which  was  said  to  travel 
at  the  almost  impious  pace  of  twelve 
miles  an  hour.  But  few  had  much 
faith  in  this  break-neck  tale,  and  The 
Qtdcksilver  flew  upon  the  southern 
road  which  never  comes  nigh  the  Ferle 
valley.  Even  so,  there  were  coaches 
on  this  upper  road  which  averaged 
nine  miles  an  hour  all  the  way,  fore- 
going for  the  sake  of  empty  speed 
breakfast,  and  dinner,  and  even 
supper  on  the  road.  By  one  of  these, 
called  The  Tallyho,  Mr.  Fenniloe 
booked  his  place  for  London,  and 
arrived  there,  in  good  health  but  verj 
tired,  early  on  the  Tuesday  morning. 

The  curate  of  Perlycross  was  not  at 
all  of  the  rustic  parson  type,  such  as 
may  still  be  found  in  many  an  out-of- 
the-way  parish  of  Devon.  He  was  not 
likely  to  lose  himself  in  the  streets  of 


Mighty  Babylon,  as  London  wag 
generally  called  in  those  days  ;  And 
he  showed  some  perception  of  the 
right  thing  to  do  by  putting  up  at 
the  Old  Hummums.  His  chases  for 
the  week  were  borne  by  the.  lawyers 
upon  whose  business  he  was  come ; 
and  therefore  the  whole  of  his  timd 
was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  their 
agents  Messrs.  Spindrift,  Honeysweet, 
and  Hoblin,  of  Theobald's  Boad, 
Gray's  Inn.  That  highly  respected 
firm  led  him  about  from  office  to  affioe, 
and  pillar  to  post,  sometimes  aitting 
upon  the  pillar,  sometimes  leaniia^ 
against  the  post,  according  to  the- 
usage  immemorial  of  their  learned 
profession.  But  one  of  the  things 
he  was  resolved  to  do  between 
Doe  and  Roe,  and  Nokes  and  S^les, 
was  to  see  his  old  friend  Harnison 
Gowler  concerning  the  (mtra^  at 
Perlycross. 

There  happened  to  be  a  greai)  run 
now  upon  that  eminent  physioian, 
because  he  had  told  a  lady  of  exalted 
rank,  who  had  a  looae  tendon  some- 
where, that  she  had  stepped  on  a  piaee 
of  orange-peel  five  and  twenty  yaai« 
ago.  Historical  research  proved  this 
to  be  too  true,  although  it  had 
entirely  escaped  the  august  patient's 
memory.  For  this  Dr.  Gowler  was 
made  a  baronet  at  once,  his  praotioe 
was  doubled,  though  it  had  been  very 
large,  and  so  were  all  his  fees,  though 
they  had  not  been  small.  In  a  wonl, 
he  was  the  rage,  and  wa^  making 
golden  hay  in  the  full  blaze  of  a  myal 
sun. 

No  wonder  then  that  the  simple 
friend  for  a  long  time  sought  the 
great  man  vainly.  He  could  not  Yery 
well  write  to  ask  for  on  iniwrview  on 
the  following  day  beoause  he  nev«r 
knew  at  what  hour  he  might  hope  to  be 
delivered  from  the  lawyers;  and  it 
never  occurred  to  him  to  pnapay  ihe 
postage  of  his  card  £com  doer  to 
table  to  either  of  the  haughty  foot- 
men. Slow  as  he  was  to  take  oSenoe, 
he  began  to  fear  that  it  must  be 
meant,  for  the  name  of  his  hotei  was 
on  his  cards  ;  until  as  he  was  turning 
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AVf&j  once  more,  debating  with  himself 
whether  self-respect  would  allow  him 
to  lift  that  brass  knocker  again,  the 
great  man  himself  came  point-blank 
upon  him.  The  stately  footman  had 
made  a  rush  for  his  pint  of  half-and-half 
round  the  comer,  and  Sir  Harrison 
had  to  open  his  own  door  to  show  a 
noble  patient  forth. 

**  What,  you  in  London,  Penniloe  !  " 
And  a  kind  grasp  of  the  hand  made 
it  clear  that  the  physician  was  not 
himself  to  blame.  In  a  few  quick 
words  it  was  arranged  that  the  parson 
should  call  again  at  six  o'clock,  and 
share  his  old  friend's  simple  meal. 
"  "We  shall  have  two  good  hours  for  a 
talk,"  said  GU)wler,  "  for  all  the  great 
people  are  at  dinner  then.  At  eight, 
I  have  a  consultation  on.*' 

"  I  never  have  what  can  be  called  a 
dinner,"  Sir  Harrison  said,  when  they 
met  again  ;  "  only  a  bit  of — I  forget 
what  the  Greek  expression  is.  There 
is  an  American  turn  for  it." 

"  You  must  indeed  be  overdone,  if 
you  are  forgetting  your  Greek," 
replied  his  friend.  "  You  were  far 
in  front  of  me  there  always ;  though 
I  think  I  was  not  so  far  behind  in 
Latin." 

"  I  think  you  were  better  in  both. 
But  what  matter?  We  have  little 
time  now  for  such  delights.  How 
often  I  wish  I  were  back  again  at 
Oxford,  ten  times  poorer,  but  a  thou- 
sand times  happier.  What  is  the 
good  of  my  hundred  pounds  a  day? 
I  often  get  that,  and  am  ashamed  of  it." 

The  parson  refrained  from  quoting 
any  of  the  plentiful  advice  upon  that 
matter  from  the  very  highest  authori- 
ties. He  tried  to  look  cheerfully  at 
his  old  friend,  and  did  not  even  shake 
his  head.  But  a  very  deep  sadness 
was  in  his  own  heart,  and  yet  a  con- 
firmation of  his  own  higher  faith. 
Then  knowing  that  the  time  was  very 
short,  and  feeling  his  duty  to  his  own 
parish,  he  told  the  tale  he  was  come 
to  tell ;  and  Sir  Harrison  listened 
intently  to  it. 

"  I  scarcely  know  what  to  think," 
he  said.      ''Even  if  I  were  on    the 


spot,  and  knew  every  one  wl^om  it 
was  possible  to  suspect,  it  would  be  a 
terrible  puzzle  to  me.  One  thing  may 
be  said,  with  confidence  amounting 
almost  to  certainty,  that  it  is  not  a 
medical  matter  at  all.  That  much  I 
can  settle,  beyond  all  doubt,  by  means 
which  I  need  not  specify.  Even  with 
you  I  cannot  enter  upon  questions  so 
professional.  We  know  that  irregular 
things  are  done,  and  the  folly  of  the 
law  compels  them.  But  this  is  quite 
out  of  the  course  they  pursue.  How- 
ever I  can  make  quite  certain  about 
all  that  within  a  week.  Meanwhile 
you  should  look  for  a  more  likely 
clue.  You  have  lost  invaluable  time  by 
concluding,  as  of  course  the  stupid 
public  would,  especially  after  all  the 
Burke  and  Hare  afPairs,  that  the 
doctors  must  be  at  the  bottom  of 
it.  Most  unlucky  that  you  were  so 
unwell,  or  you  might  have  set  the 
enquiry  on  the  right  track  from  the 
first.  Surely  it  must  have  occurred 
to  you  that  medical  men,  as  a  general 
rule,  are  the  sharpest  fellows  of  the 
neighbourhood,  except  of  course, — of 
course  excepting  the  parsons." 

**They  are  sharper  than  we  are," 
said  the  parson  with  a  smile ;  **  but 
perhaps  that  is  the  very  thing  that 
tells  against  our  faith  in  them." 

"Very  likely;  but  still  it  keeps 
them  from  utterly  mad  atrocities.  Sir 
Thomas  Waldron,  a  famous  man,  a 
grand  old  soldier,  and  above  all  a 
wealthy  man  !  Why  they  could  have 
done  no  more  to  a  poor  old  wretch 
from  the  workhouse  !  " 

**  The  crime  in  that  case  would  have 
been  as  great ;  perhaps  greater,  because 
more  cowardly." 

**  You  always  were  a  highflyer,  my 
friend.  But  never  mind  the  crimin- 
ality ;  what  we  want  to  know  is  the 
probability.  And  to  find  out  that 
we  have  to  study  not  the  laws  of 
morality,  but  the  rules  of  human 
conduct.  What  was  the  name  of  the 
man  I  met  about  the  case  at  your 
house  ?  Oh,  I  remember — Gronow  ;  a 
very  shrewd,  clear-headed  fellow. 
Well,  what  does  he  say  about  it  ? " 
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"As  nearly  as  possible  what  you 
have  said.  Some  slight  suspicion  has 
fallen  upon  him ;  but  as  I  told  you, 
Jemmy  Fox  has  come  in  for  the  lion's 
share  of  it." 

"  Poor  young  fellow  !  It  must  be 
very  hard  to  bear.  It  will  make  him 
hate  a  profession  in  which  he  would 
have  been  sure  to  distinguish  himself, 
because  he  really  loves  it.  What  a 
thick-headed  monster  the  English 
public  is !  They  always  exult  in  a 
wild-goose  chase.  Are  you  sure  that 
the  body  was  ever  carried  ofp  at  all  1 " 

"  The  very  question  Doctor  Gronow 
asked  !  Unhappily  there  can  be  no 
doubt  whatever  upon  that  point.  As 
I  ought  to  have  told  you,  though  I 
was  not  there  to  see  it,  the  search 
was  made  in  the  middle  of  the  day, 
and  with  a  dozen  people  round  the 
grave.  They  went  to  the  bottom, 
found  the  brickwork  broken  down, 
and  no  sign  of  any  coffin.'' 

"  Well,  that  ought  to  lead  us  to 
something  clear.  That  alone  is  almost 
certain  proof  of  what  I  said  just  now. 
Besurrection-men,  as  the  stupid  public 
calls  them,  would  have  taken  the  body 
alone.  Not  only  because  they  escape 
all  charge  of  felony  by  doing  so,  but 
that  it  is  so  much  easier;  and  for 
many  other  reasons  which  you  may 
imagine.  I  begin  to  see  my  way 
more  clearly.  Depend  upon  it,  this 
is  some  family  matter.  Some  private 
feud,  or  some  motive  of  money,  or 
perhaps  even  some  religious  scruple 
lies  at  the  bottom  of  this  strange 
affair.  I  begin  to  think  that  you  will 
have  to  go  to  Spain  before  you  under- 
stand it  all.  How  has  Lady  Waldron 
behaved  about  it  ? " 

"  She  has  been  most  bitter  against 
poor  Jemmy.''  Mr.  Penniloe  had  not 
heard  of  what  was  happening  this 
very  week  at  Walderscourt.  "  She 
will  not  see  him,  will  not  hear  his 
name,  and  is  bitter  against  any  one 
who  takes  his  part.  She  cannot  .even 
bring  herself  to  speak  to  me,  because 
in  common  fairness  I  have  done  my 
best  for  him,  against  the  general 
opinion  and  her  own  firm  conclusion. 


That  is  one  reason  why  I  am  in  Lon- 
don now.  She  will  not  even  act  with 
me  in  taking  probate  of  the  will.  In 
fact  it  has  driven  her,  as  I  fear,  almost 
to  the  verge  of  insanity,  for  she  be- 
haves most  unkindly  even  to  her 
daughter.  But  she  is  more  to  be 
pitied  than  blamed,  poor  thing." 

"I  agree  with  you,  in  case  of  all 
this  being  genuine.  But  is  it  so  ?  Or 
is  it  a  bit  of  acting  over-acted?  I 
have  known  women  who  could  act  so 
as  to  impose  upon  their  own  brains." 

"It  has  never  once  entered  my 
head,"  replied  the  simple-minded  par- 
son, "  to  doubt  that  all  she  says,  and 
does,  is  genuine.  Even  you  could  not 
doubt,  if  you  beheld  her." 

"I  am  not  so  sure  of  that,"  ob- 
served Sir  Harrison  very  drily.  "  The 
beauty  of  your  character  is  the  grand 
simplicity.  You  have  not  the  least 
idea  of  any  wickedness." 

'*  My  dear  fellow/'  cried  the  parson 
deeply  shocked ;  "  it  is,  alas,  my  sad 
duty  to  find  out  and  strive  with  the 
darkest  cases  of  the  depravity  of  our 
fallen  race ! " 

"Of  course.  But  you  think  none 
the  worse  of  them  for  that.  It  iu 
water  on  a  duck's  back  to  such  a 
man  as  you.  Well,  have  it  so,  if  you 
like.  I  see  the  worst  of  their  bodies, 
and  you  the  worst  of  their  souls,  as 
you  suppose.  But  I  think  you  put 
some  of  your  own  into  them, — in- 
fusion of  sounder  blood,  as  it  were." 

"  Gowler,  you  may  think  as  ill  as 
fallen  nature  can  make  you  think  of 
all  your  fellow-creatures  ! "  Mr.  Penni- 
loe spoke  with  a  shai*pness  very  sel- 
dom found  in  words  of  his.  "  But  in 
fair  truth,  it  is  beyond  the  blackest  of 
all  black  bitterness  to  doubt  poor 
Lady  Waldron's  simple  and  perfect 
sincerity." 

"Because  of  her  very  magnificent 
eyes,"  Sir  Harrison  answered,  as  if  to 
himself  and  to  meet  his  own  too 
charitable  interjections.  "But  what 
has  she  done,  to  carry  out  her  wild 
revenge  at  an  outrage,  which  she 
would  feel  more  keenly  perhaps  than 
the  most  sensitive  of  English  women  % 
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Has  she  moved  high  and  low,  ran- 
sacked the  earth,  set  all  the  neigh- 
bourhood on  fire,  and  appealed  with 
teaorSy  and  threats,  and  money  (which 
is  the  stroDgest  of  all  appeals),  to  the 
C«sar  enthroned  in  London  1  If  she 
had  done  any  of  these  things,  I  fancy 
J  should  hove  heard  of  them." 

For  the  moment  Mr.  Fenniloe  dis- 
liked his  friend;  as  a  man  may  feel 
annoyanoe  at  his  own  wife  even,  when 
her  mind  for  some  trivial  cause  is 
moFing  on  a  lower  level  than  his  own. 
^  As  jnst  due  has  not  taken  any  strong 
steps,"  he  confessed  with  some  re- 
lootance,  *'  because  she  has  been 
obliged  to  act  under  her  lawyer's 
guidance.  Kemember  that  she  is  a 
foreigner,  and  knows  nothing  of  our 
l^al  machinery." 

"  Very  likely  not.  But  "Webber 
does,  Webber  her  solicitor.  I  suppose 
Webber  has  been  very  energetic." 

"  He  has  not  done  so  much  as  one 
might  hav«  expected.  In  fact  he  has 
seemed  to  me  rather  remiss.  He  has 
had  his  own  private  hands  at  work, 
which  as  he  says  is  the  surest  plan ; 
but  he  has  brought  no  officers  from 
London  down.  He  tells  me  that  in 
all  such  cases  they  have  failed ;  and 
more  than  that,  they  have  entirely 
spmled  iiie  success  of  all  private 
enquiry." 

*•'  It  looks  to  me  very  much  as  if 
private  enquiry  had  no  great  desire  to 
succeed.  My  conclusion  grows  more 
and  more  irresistible.  Shall  I  tell  you 
what  it  is  r* 

*•  My  dear  fellow,  by  all  means  do. 
I  shall  attach  very  great  importance 
to  it." 

"  It  is  simply  this," — Sir  Harrison 
spoke  less  rapidly  than  usual ;  ''all 
your  mystery  is  solved  in  this — Lady 
IVcUdron  knows  all  about  it.  How  you 
all  have  missed  that  plain  truth 
puzzles  me.  She  has  excellent  rea- 
sons for  restricting  the  enquiry,  and 
casting  suspicion  upon  poor  Fox. 
Did  I  not  hear  of  a  brother  of  hers,  a 
Spanish  nobleman  I  think  he  was  ? " 

"Yes,  her  twin-brother,  the  Count 
de    Varcas.     She    has    always    been 


warmly  attached  to  him ;  but  Sir 
Thomas  did  not  like  him  much.  I 
think  he  has  been  extravagant.  Lady 
Waldron  has  been  doing  her  utmost 
to  discover  him." 

"  I  dare  say.  To  be  sure  she  has  1 
Advertised  largely  of  course.  Oh 
dear,  oh  dear !  What  poor  simple 
creatures  we  men  axe  in  comparison 
with  women ! " 

Mr.  Fenniloe  was  silent.  He  had 
made  a  good  dinner,  and  taken  a  glass 
of  old  port  wine ;  and  both  those  pro- 
ceedings were  very  rare  with  him. 
Like  all  extremely  abstemious  meu, 
when  getting  on  in  years,  he  found  his 
brain  not  strengthened  but  confused 
by  the  unusual  supply.  The  air  of 
London  had  upon  him  that  effect  which 
it  often  has  at  first  upon  visitors  from 
the  country,  quick  increase  of  appetite 
and  hearty  joy  in  feeding. 

"  Another  thing  you  told  me,  which 
confirms  my  view,"  resumed  the  relent- 
less doctor.  "The  last  thing  disco- 
vered before  you  came  away, — but  not 
discovered,  mark  you,  by  her  ladyship's 
agents — was  that  the  cart  supposed  to 
have  been  employed  had  been  traced 
to  a  smuggler's  hiding-place  in  a 
desolate  and  unfrequented  spot,  prob- 
ably in  the  direction  of  the  coast. 
Am  I  right  in  supposing  that?" 

"Partly  so.  It  would  be  towards 
the  sea;  though  certainly  not  the 
shortest  way."  . 

"But  the  best  way  probably  of 
getting  at  the  coast,  if  you  wished  to 
avoid  towns  and  villages?  That  you 
admit?  Then  all  is  plain.  Poor  Sir 
Thomas  was  to  be  exported.  Probably 
to  Spain ;  that  I  will  not  pretend  to 
determine,  but  I  think  it  most  likely ; 
perhaps  to  be  buried  in  Catholic  soil 
and  with  Catholic  ceremonial,  which 
they  could  not  do  openly  here  because 
of  his  own  directions.  How  simple 
the  very  deepest  mystery  becomes 
when  once  you  have  the  key  to  it ! 
But  Jiow  strange  that  it  never  occurred 
to  you  !  I  should  have  thought  Gro- 
now  at  any  rate  would  have  guessed 
it." 

"  He  has  more  penetration  than  I 
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have;  I  am  well  aware  of  that,"  re- 
plied the  humble  parson ;  "  and  you  of 
course  have  more  than  either  of  us. 
But  for  all  that,  Gowler,  and  although 
I  admit  that  your  theory  is  very 
plausible  and  explains  many  points 
that  seemed  inexplicable,  I  cannot, 
and  I  will  not  accept  it  for  a  mo- 
ment." 

"  Where  is  your  difficulty  ?  Is  it 
not  simple, — consistent  with  all  that 
we  know  of  such  people,  priest-ridden 
of  course,  and  double-faced,  and 
crafty  ?  Does  it  not  solve  every  diffi- 
culty? What  can  you  urge  against 
it?" 

**My  firm  belief  in  the  honesty, 
affection,  and  good  faith  of  women." 

"  Whew  !  "  The  great  physician 
forgot  his  dignity  in  the  enjoyment  of 
so  fine  a  joke.  He  gave  a  long 
whistle,  and  then  put  his  thumb  to 
his  nose  and  extended  his  fingers, 
as  schoolboys  of  that  period  did. 
*^  Honesty  of  women,  Penniloe  !  At 
your  age,  you  surely  know  better 
than  that.  A  very  frail  argument 
indeed  I  " 

''Because  of  my  age  it  is  perhaps 
that  I  do  know  better.  1  would 
rather  not  discuss  the  subject.  You 
have  your  views,  and  I  have  mine." 

''I  am  pleased  with  this  sort  of 
thing,  because  it  reminds  one  so  much 
■of  boyhood."  Sir  Harrison  stood  by 
the  fire,  and  began  to  consult  his 
short  grey  whiskers.  ''Let  me  see, 
how  many  years  is  it  since  I  cherished 
such  illusions?  Well,  they  are 
pleasant  enough,  while  they  last. 
I  suppose  you  never  make  a  bet, 
Penniloe  ? " 

"Of  course  not,  Gowler.  You 
seem  to  be  as  ignorant  of  clergymen 
as  you  are  of  women." 

"  Don't  be  touchy,  my  dear  fellow. 
Many  of  the  cloth  accept  the  odds, 
and  have  the  privilege  of  clergy  when 
they  lose.  Well,  I'll  tell  you  what  I 
will  do.  You  see  that  little  cupboard 
in  the  panelling  ?  It  has  only  one 
key,  and  the  lock  is  peculiar.  Here  I 
deposit, — behold  my  act  and  deed — 
these    two    fifty-pound    notes.     You 


take  the  key.  Now  you  shall  come, 
or  send  either  churchwarden,  and 
carry  them  off  for  the  good  of  your 
church-restoration  fund,  the  moment 
you  can  prove  that  my  theory  is 
wrong." 

"I  am  not  sure,*'  said  the  clergy- 
man, with  a  little  agitation  as  the 
courage  of  that  single  glass  of  port 
declined,  "  that  this  is  not  too  much 
in  the  nature  of  a  wager." 

"  No,  there  is  no  wager ;  that 
requires  two  parties.  It  is  simply  a 
question  of  forfeiture.  No  peril  to  a 
good  cause,  as  you  would  call  it,  in 
case  of  failure;  and  a  solid  gain 
to  it,  if  I  prove  wrong.  Take  the 
key,  my  friend.     My  time  is  up." 

Mr.  Penniloe,  the  most  conscientious 
of  mankind  and  therefore  the  most 
gentle,  had  still  some  qualms  about 
the  innocence  of  this ;  but  his  friend's 
presumptuous  mauner  hushed  them. 
He  dropped  the  key  into  his  deep 
watch-pocket,  specially  secured  against 
the  many  rogues  of  London;  and 
there  it  was  when  he  mounted  on  Tb^ 
Magnet  coach  at  two  o'clock  on  the 
Friday  afternoon,  prepared  for  a  long 
and  dreary  journey  to  his  home. 

The  Magnet  was  one  of  those  calm 
and  considerate  coaches  which  thought 
a  great  deal  more  of  the  comfort  and 
safety  of  their  passengers  and  horses 
than  of  the  fidgety  hands  of  any 
clock,  be  it  even  a  cathedral  clock,  on 
the  whole  road  from  London  to  Exeter. 
What  are  the  most  important  hours 
of  the  day?  Manifestly  those  of 
feeding  ;  each  of  them  is  worth  any 
other  three.  Therefore  you  lose 
three  times  the  time  you  save  by 
omitting  your  dinner.  This  coach 
breakfasted,  dined,  and  supped,  and 
slept  on  the  road,  or  rather  out  of  it, 
and  started  again  as  fresh  as  paint 
quite  early  enough  in  the  morning. 

With  his  usual  faith  in  human 
nature  Mr.  Penniloe  had  not  enquired 
into  these  points,  but  concluded  that 
this  coach  would  rush  along  in  the 
breathless  manner  of  TJie  Tallyho, 
This  leisurely  course  began  to  make 
him   very  nervous,  and  when  on  the 
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Saturday  at  two  o'clock  another 
deliberate  halt  was  made  at  a  little 
wayside  inn,  some  fifty  miles  still 
from  Perlycross,  and  every  one 
descended  with  a  sprightly  air,  the 
clergyman  marched  up  to  the  coach- 
man to  remonstrate.  "  Unless  we 
get  on  a  little  faster/'  he  said,  with  a 
kind  but  anxious  smile,  ''I  shall  not 
be  at  home  for  Sunday." 

**  Can't  help  that,  sir.  The  coach 
must  dine,"  replied  the  fat  driver,  as 
be  pulled  his  muffler  down  to  give  his 
capacious  mouth  fair  play. 

"But — but  consider,  Mr.  Coach- 
man; I  must  get  home.  I  have  my 
church  to  serve." 

"  Must  serve  the  dinner  first,  sir, 
if  you  please,"  said  the  landlord 
coming  forward  with  a  napkin,  which 
he  waved  as  if  it  were  worth  a  score 
of  sermons.  "All  the  gents  are 
waiting,  sir,  for  you  to  say  the  grace 
— hot  soup,  knuckle  of  veal,  boiled 
round,  and  baked  potatoes.  Gents 
has  to  pay,  if  they  dine,  or  if  they 
don't.  Knowing  this,  all  gents  does 
dine.  Preach  all  the  better,  tir, 
to-morrow  for  it." 

If  this  preparation  were  needful, 
the  curate's  sermon  would  not  have 
been  excellent,  for  anxiety  had  spoiled 
his  appetite.  When  at  length  they 
lumbered  on  again,  he  strove  to  divert 
his  thoughts  by  observing  his  fellow- 
passengers.  And  now  for  the  first 
time  he  descried,  over  the  luggage 
piled  on  the  roof,  a  man  with  a  broad 
slouched  hat  and  fur  cloak,  who  sat 
with  his  back  towards  him,  for  Mr. 
Penniloe  had  taken  his  place  on  the 
hinder  part  of  the  coach.  That  man 
had  not  joined  the  dinner  party,  yet 
no  one  remained  on  the  coach  or  in  it 
during  the  dinner  hour,  for  the 
weather  was  cold  and  windy,  with 
a  few  flakes  of  snow  flying  idly  all 
day  and  just  making  little  ribs  of 
white  upon  the  road.  Mr.  Penniloe 
was  not  a  very  observant  man,  least 
of  all  on  a  Saturday  when  his  mind 
was  dwelling  chiefly  upon  Scriptural 
subjects  ;  but  he  could  not  help 
wondering  how  this  man  came  there. 


for   the   coach  had  not  stopped  since 
they  left  the  little  inn.     This  perhaps 
drew  his   attention  to  the  man  who 
appeared     to      be      "  thoroughly     a 
foreigner,"    as    John   Bull   in    those 
days   expressed  it.     For  he  wore  no 
whiskers,    but    a    long    black   beard 
streaked   with   silver,   as   even  those 
behind  could  see,  for  the  whirl  of  the 
north  wind  tossed  it  now  and  then 
upon  his  left  shoulder.     He  kept  his 
head  low  behind  the  coachman's  broad 
figure,  and  appeared  to  speak  to  no- 
body, but  smoked  cigars  incessantly, 
lighting  each  from  the  stump  of  its 
predecessor,  and  scattering  much  ash 
about  to  the  discomfort  of  his  neigh- 
bours* eyes.     Although  Mr.  Penniloe 
never  smoked,  he  enjoyed  the  fragrance 
of  a  good  cigar  perhaps    more   than 
the  pu]Ser  himself  does  (especially  if  he 
pulE  too  vehemently),  and  he  was  able  to 
pronounce  this  man's  tobacco  very  fine. 
At  length  they  arrived  at  Pumping- 
ton,  about  six  miles  from  Perlycross, 
and  here  Mr.  Penniloe  fully  expected 
another  halt  for  supper,  and  had  made 
up  his  mind  in  that  case  to  leave  the 
coach  and  trudge  home  on  foot.     But 
to    his    relief    they    merelyt*  changed 
horses,  and  did  that  with  some  show 
of  alacrity ;  for  they  were  bound  to 
be   at   Exeter   that   night,    and    the 
snow  was  beginning  to  thicken.     At 
the  turnpike-gate  two  men  got  up; 
one  of  them  a  sailor,  going  probably 
to     Plymouth,     who     mounted     the 
tarpaulin  that   covered   the   luggage, 
and  throwing  himself  flat  upon  it  with 
a  jovial   air,  made  himself    quite   at 
home,   smoking    a    short    pipe,    and 
waving  a  black  bottle  when  he  could 
spare  time  from  sucking  it.    The  other 
man  came  and  sat  beside  the  parson, 
who  did  not  recognise  him    at  first, 
for  the  coach  carried  only  two  lamps, 
both    in   front,   and   their  light  was 
thrown  over  their  shoulders  now  and 
then  in  rough  streams  like  the  beard 
of  the  foreigner.    All  the  best  coaches 
still   carried  a  guard,  and  the  Royal 
Mail  was  bound  to  do  so;   but  The 
Magnet  towards  the  end  of  its  career 
had  none. 
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Mr.  Penniloe  meekly  allowed  the 
new-comer  to  edge  his  feet  gradually 
out  of  the  straw  nest,  and  work  his 
own  into  the  heart  of  it ;  for  now  it 
was  truly  a  shivering  and  a  shudder- 
ing night.  The  steam  of  the  horses 
and  their  breath  came  back  in  turbid 
clouds,  and  the  snow,  or  soft  hail  (now 
known  as  graupet)  cut  white  streaks 
through  them  into  travellers'  eyes  and 
danced  on  the  roof  like  lozenges.  No- 
body opened  mouth,  except  the  sailor ; 
and  his  was  stopped,  as  well  as  opened, 
by  the  admirable  fit  of  the  neck  of 
his  rum  bottle.  But  this  being  over^ 
strained  became  too  soon  a  hollow 
consolation  ;  and  the  rim  of  the  glass 
rattled  drily  against  his  chattering 
teeth,  till  he  cast  it  away. 

"Never  say  die,  mates,  111  sing 
you  a  song.  Don  Darkimo,  give  us  a 
cigar  to  chaw.  Never  could  smoke 
them  things,  gentlemen  and  ladies. 
Can't  'e  speak,  or  won't  'e  then  1 
Never  mind,  here  goes  I  " 

To  his  own  encouragement  this  jolly 
fellow,  with  his  neck  and  chest  thrown 
open  and  his  summer  duds  on,  began 
to  pour  forth  a  rough  nautical  ballad, 
not  only  beyond  the  pale  of  the  most 
generous  orthodoxy,  but  entirely 
out  of  harmony  with '  the  tone  of  all 
good  society.  In  plainer  words,  as 
stupid  a  bit  of  ribaldry  and  blasphemy 
as  the  most  advanced  period  could 
produce. 

Then  up  rose  Mr.  Penniloe,  and  in 
a  firm  voice,  clear  above  the  piping  of 
the  wind  and  the  roar  of  wheels  and 
rattle  of  loose  harness,  administered 
to  that  mariner  a  rebuke  so  grave  and 
solemn,  and  yet  so  full  of  large  kind- 
ness and  of  allowance  for  his  want  of 
teaching,  that  the  poor  fellow  hung 
his  head  and  felt  a  rising  in  his  throat, 
and,  being  not  advanced  beyond  the 
tender  stage  of  intoxication,  passed 
into  a  liquid  stage  of  terror  and  re- 
pentance. With  this  the  clergyman 
was  content,  being  of  longer  experience 
than  to  indulge  in  further  homily. 
But  the  moment  he  sat  down,  up  rose 
the  gentleman  who  had  cribbed  his 
straw,  and  addressed  the  applauding 


passengers.  **  My  friends,  the  Rever- 
end Penniloe  has  spoken  well  and 
eloquently.  But  I  think  you  will 
agree  with  me,  that  it  would  be  more 
*  consistent  of  him,  and  more  for  the 
service  of  the  Lord,  if  he  kept  his 
powers  of  reproof  for  the  use  of  his 
own  parishioners.  He  is  the  clergy- 
man of  Perlycross,  a  place  notorious 
throughout  the  county  for  the  most 
^  infamous  of  crimes,  a  place  where  even 
the  dead  are  not  allowed  to  sleep  in 
peace." 

After  this  settler  the  man  sat  down 
and  turned  his  back  on  the  parson, 
who  had  now  recognised  him  with 
deep  sorrow  at  his  low  malevolence. 
For  this  was  no  other  than  Solomon 
Pack,  watchmaker  and  jeweller  at 
Pumpington,  well  known  among  his 
intimates  as  "  Pack  of  lies,"  from  his 
afEection  for  malignant  gossip.  Mr. 
Penniloe  had  offended  him  by  em- 
ploying the  rival  tradesman,  i?Q«k's 
own  brother-in-law,  with  whom  he 
was  at  bitter  enmity.  "Mr.  Pack, 
you  have  done  much  harm,  I  fear, 
and  this  is  very  unjust  of  you,"  was 
all  that  the  parson  deigned  to  say. 
But  he  iiad  observed  with  some  sur- 
prise that,  while  Pack  was  speaking, 
the  foreigner  turned  round  and  gazed 
intently,  without  showing  much  of  his 
swarthy  face,  at  himself,  Philip  Pen- 
niloe. 

Before  silence  was  broken  again, 
The  Magnet  drew  up  at  I7ie  Bltie  Ball 
Inn,  where  the  lane  turns  off  towards 
Perlycross,  and  the  clergyman,  leaving 
his  valise  with  the  landlord,  started 
upon  his  three-mile  trudge.  But  be- 
fore he  had  walked  more  than  a  hun- 
dred yards  he  was  surprised  to  see, 
across  the  angle  of  the  common,  that 
the  coach  had  stopped  again  at  the 
top  of  a  slight  rise,  where  a  footpath 
led  from  the  turnpike  road  towards 
the  northern  entrance  to  Walders- 
court.  The  clouds  were  now  disperse 
ing  and  the  full  moon  shining  brightly, 
and  the  ground  being  covered  with 
newly  fallen  snow,  the  light  was  as 
good  as  it  is  upon  many  a  winter 
afternoon.     Mr.  Penniloe  was  wearing 
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a  pair  of  long-sight  glasses,  specicJly 
adapted  to  his  use  by  a  skilful  optician 
in  London,  and  he  was  as  proud  of 
th^oi  as  a  child  is  of  his  first  whistle. 
Without  them  the  coach  might  have  * 
been  a  haystack,  or  a  whale,  so  far  as 
he  could  tell ;  with  them  he  could  see 
the  horses,  and  the  passengers,  and 
the  luggage.  Having  seen  too  much 
of  that  coach  already,  he  was  watching 
it  merely  as  a  test  for  his  new  glasses,, 
and  the  trial  proved  most  satisfactory. 
"  How  proud  Fay  will  be,"  he  was 
thinking  to  himself,  "  when  I  tell  her 
that  I  can  see  the  big  pear-tree  from 
the  window,  and  even  the  thrushes  on 
the  lawn  ! "  But  suddenly  his  interest 
in  the  sight  increased.  The  man,  who 
was  standing  in  the  road  with  his 
figure  shown  clearly  against  a  snowy 
bank,  was  no  other  than  that  dark 
foreigner  who  had  stared  at  him  so 
intently.  There  was  the  slouched 
hat,  and  there  was  the  fur  cloak,  and 
even  the  peculiar  bend  of  the  neck. 
A  parcel  was  thrown  to  him  from  the 
roof,  and  away  he  went  across  the 
common,  quite  as  if  he  knew  the  way, 
through  furze  and  heather  to  the  back 
entrance  of  Walderscourt  *  grounds. 
He  could  not  see  the  parson  in  the 
darker  lane  below,  and  doubtless  be- 
lieved himself  unseen. 

The  circumstance  aroused  some 
strange  ideas  in  the  candid  mind  of 
Penniloe.  That  man,  knowing  who 
he  was  from  Pack's  tirade,  must  have 
been  desirous  to  avoid  him,  otherwise 
he  would  have  quitted  the  coach  at 
Tha  BluQ  Bally  and  taken  this  better 
way  to  Walderscourt ;  for  the  lane 
Mr.  Penniloe  was  following  led  more 
directly  thither  by  another  entrance. 
What  if  there  were  something,  after 
all,  in  Gowler's  too  plausible  theory  % 
That  man  looked  like  a  Spaniard, 
probably  a  messenger  from  Lady 
Waldron's  scapegrace  brother ;  for 
that  was  his  character,  if  plain  truth 
were  spoken  without  any  family 
gloss  upon  it.  And  if  he  were  a 
messenger,  why  should  he  come  thus, 
unless  there  was  something  they 
wanted  to  conceal  1 


The  curate  had  not  traversed  all 
this  maze  of  meditations,  which  made 
him  feel  very  miserable, — for  of  all 
things  he  hated  suspiciousness,  and 
that  £100,  though  needed  so  sadly, 
would  be  obtained  at  too  high  a  cost 
if  the  cost  were  his  faith  in  woman- 
kind— when,  lo  I  his  own  church-tower 
rose  grandly  before  him,  its  buttresfes 
and  stringing  courses  capped  with 
sparkling  snow,  and  the  yew-tree  by 
the  battlements  feathered  with  the 
same,  and  away  to  the  east  the  ivy 
mantle  of  the  abbey,  laced  and  be- 
spangled with  the  like  caprice  of 
beauty  showered  from  the  glittering 
stores  of  heaven.  He  put  on  a  spurt 
through  the  twinkling  air,  and  the 
frozen  snow  crunched  beneath  his 
rapid  feet;  and  presently  he  had 
shaken  hands  with  Muggridge,  and 
Fay  in  her  nightgown  had  made  a  reck- 
less leap  from  the  height  of  ten  stairs 
into  his  gladsome  arms. 

CHAPTER  XXV. 
A  SEBMON  IN  STOKE. 

Now  Sergeant  Jakes  was  not 
allowed  to  chastise  any  boys  en 
Sunday.  This  made  the  day  hang 
very  heavy  on  his  hands;  and  as 
misfortunes  never  come  singly,  the 
sacred  day  robbed  him  of  another  fine 
resource.  For  Mr.  Penniloe  would  not 
permit  even  Muggridge,  the  pious,  the 
sage^  and  the  prim,  to  receive  any 
visitors  (superciliously  called  by  the 
front-door  people  "  followers  ")  upon 
that  blessed  day  of  rest,  when  surely 
the  sweeter  side  of  human  nature  is 
fostered  and  inspirited  from  reading- 
desk  and  lectern,  from  gallery  and 
from  pulpit.* 

However  even  clergymen  are  incon- 
sistent, as  their  own  wives  acknow- 
ledge confidentially  ;  and  Mr.  Penni- 
loe's  lectures  upon  Solomon's  Song  (a 
treatise  then  greatly  admired  as  a 
noble  allegory  by  High  Churchmen) 
were  not  enforced  at  home  by  any 
warmth  of  practice.  Thus  stood  the 
law;  and  of  all  offences  upon  the 
Sergeant's  Hecatalogue,  mutiny  was  the 
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most  heinous ;  therefore  he  could  not 
mutiny.  But  surely  if  Mr.  Penniloe 
could  have  received,  or  conceived,  a 
germ  of  the  faintest  suspicion  con- 
cerning this  faithful  soldier's  altema- 
tivee  on  the  afternoon  of  the  Sabbath 
(as  Churchmen  still  entitled  it)  he 
would  have  thrown  open  every  door  of 
kitchen,  back-kitchen,  scullery,  and 
even  pantry  to  him,  that  his  foot 
might  be  kept  from  so  offending.  Ay, 
and  more  than  his  foot,  his  breast, 
and  arm,  the  only  arm  he  had,  and 
therefore  leaving  no  other  blameless. 

It  is  most  depressing  to  record  the 
lapse  of  such  a  lofty  character,  so 
gallant,  faithful,  self-denying,  true, 
austere,  and  simple,  though  some  of 
these  merits  may  be  refused  him  when 
the  truth  comes  out,  as,  alas  !  it  must. 
All  that  can  be  pleaded  in  his  favour 
is  that  ancient,  threadbare,  paltry,  and 
(as  must  even  be  acknowledged) 
dastardly  palliation, — the  woman 
tempted  him  and  he  fell;  fell  from 
his  brisk  and  jaunty  mien,  his  noble 
indifference  to  the  fair  and  severity  to 
their  little  ones,  his  power  of  example 
to  the  rising  age,  and  his  pure-minded 
loyalty  to  Thyatira,  watered  by  rivers 
of  tea  and  fed  by  acres  of  bread  and 
butter.  And  the  worst  of  it  was 
that  he  had  sternly  resolved,  with 
haughty  sense  of  nght  and  hearty 
scorn  of  a  previous  slip  towards  back- 
sliding, that  none  of  this  weakness 
should  ever,  even  in  a  vision,  come 
anigh  him  any  more.  Yet  see 
how  easily  this  rigid  man  was  wound 
round  the  finger  of  a  female  "  teener," 
as  the  Americans  beautifully  express  it ! 

He  was  sitting  very  sadly  at  his  big 
black  desk,  one  mild  and  melancholy 
Sabbath  eve,  with  the  light  of  the  dull 
day  fading  out  and  failing  to  make 
facets  from  the  diamonds  of  the  win- 
dows, and  the  heavy  school-clock  tick- 
ing feebly,  as  if  it  wished  time  was 
over ;  while  shadows,  that  would  have 
frightened  any  other  unmarried  man 
in  the  parish,  came  in  from  the  silent 
population  of  the  old  churchyard,  as  if 
it  were  the  haze  of  another  world.  A 
little  cloud  of  smoke,  to  serve  them  up 


with  their  own  sauce,  would  have  con- 
soled the  schoolmaster ;  but  he  never 
allowed  any  smoking  in  this  temple  of 
the  Muses,  and  as  the  light  waned  he 
lit  his  tallow  candle,  to  finish  the  work 
that  he  had  in  hand.  This  was  a  work 
of  the  highest  criticism,  to  revise, 
correct,  and  arrange  in  order  of 
literary  merit  all  the  summaries  of 
the  morning  sermon  prepared  by  the 
head-class  in  the  school.  Some  of 
these  compositions  were  of  extreme 
obscurity,  and  some  conveyed  very 
strange  doctrinal  views.  He  was  in- 
clined to  award  the  palm  to  the  follow- 
ing fine  epitome,  practical,  terse,  and 
unimpeachably  orthodox :  **The  ser- 
mon was,  sir,  that  all  men  ort  to  be 
good,  and  never  to  do  no  wikked 
things  whennever  thay  can  help  it." 
But  while  he  yet  paused,  with  long- 
quill  in  hand,  the  heavy  oak  door 
from  the  inner  yard  was  opened  very 
gently,  and  a  slender  form  attired  in 
black  appeared  at  the  end  of  the  long 
and  gloomy  room. 

Firm  of  nerve  as  he  was,  the 
master  quailed  a  little  at  this  unex- 
pected sight ;  and  therefore  it  became 
a  very  sweet  relief  when  the  vision 
brightened  into  a  living  and  a  friendly 
damsel,  and  more  than  that  a  very 
charming  one.  All  firm  resolutions 
like  shadows  vanished ;  instead  of  a 
stern  and  distant  air  and  a  very  rigid 
attitude,  a  smile  of  delight  and  a  bow 
of  admiration  betrayed  the  condition 
of  his  bosom. 

The  fair  and  artless  Tamar  knew 
exactly  how  to  place  herself  to  the 
very  best  advantage.  She  stood  on 
the  further  side  of  the  candle,  so  that 
its  low  uncertain  light  hovered  on  the 
soft  curve  of  her  cheeks,  and  came 
back  in  a  flow  of  steady  lustre  from 
her  large  brown  eyes.  She  brushed 
an  unbidden  tear  away,  and  timidly 
allowed  those  eyes  to  rest  upon  the 
man  of  learning.  No  longer  was  she 
the  gay  coquette,  coying  with  frolic 
challenge,  but  the  gentle,  pensive,  sub- 
missive maiden  appealing  to  a  loftier 
mind.  The  sergeant's  tender  heart 
was   touched,   up   sprang   his   inborn 
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chivalry,  and  he  swept  away  with  his 
strong  right  hand  the  efforts  of 
juvenile  piiety  and  the  lessons  of  Holy 
Writ. 

"  Sergeant  Schoolmaster,  no  chair 
for  me,"  Tamar  began  in  a  humble 
voice,  as  he  offered  his  own  official 
seat.  '*  I  have  but  a  moment  to  spare, 
and  I  fear  you  will  be  so  angry  with 
me  for  intruding  upon  you  like  this. 
But  I  am  so — oh,  so  unhappy  !  *' 

"What  is  it,  my  dear?  Who  has 
dared  to  vex  you  ?  Tell  me  his  name, 
and  although  it  is  Sunday — ah,  just  let 
me  come  across  him  ! " 

"  Nobody,  nobody,  Sergeant  School- 
master ! ''  here  she  pulled  out  a  hand- 
kerchief, which  a  woman  would  have 
pronounced,  at  a  glance,  the  property 
of  her  mistress.  "  Oh,  how  shall  I  dare 
to  tell  you  who  it  is  ?  " 

"  1  insist  upon  knowing,"  said  the 
sergeant  boldly,  taking  the  upper 
hand  because  the  maiden  looked  so 
humble ;  "  I  insist  upon  knowing  who 
it  is,  this  very  moment.^' 

"  Then  if  I  must  tell,  if  you  won't 
let  me  off,"  she  answered  with  a  sweet 
glance,  and  a  sweeter  smile,  "  it  is 
nobody  else  but  Sergeant  Jakes  him- 
self." 

"  Me  I  "  exclaimed  the  veteran  ; 
"  whatever  have  I  done  1  You  know 
that  I  would  be  the  last  in  all  the 
world  to  vex  you." 

"  Oh,  it  is  because  you  are  so  fierce. 
And  that,  of  course,  is  because  you  are 
so  brave." 

"  But,  my  dear,  my  pretty  dear,  how 
could  I  ever  be  fierce  to  you  ?  '* 

"Yes,  you  are  going  to  cane  my 
brother  Billy  in  the  morning." 

This  was  true  beyond  all  cavil,  deeply 
and  beautifully  true.  The  sergeant 
stared,  and  frowned  a  little ;  justice 
must  allow  no  dalliance. 

"  And  oh,  he  has  got  such  chilblains, 
sir  !  Two  of  them  broke  only  yester- 
day, and  will  be  at  their  worst  in  the 
morning.  And  he  didn't  mean  it, 
sir,  oh,  he  never  meant  it,  when  he 
called  you  an  *  old  beast ' ! " 

"  The  discipline  of  the  school  must 
be  maintained."     Mr.  Jakes  stroked 


his  beard,  which  was  one  of  the  only 
pair  then  grownj|  in  the  parish  (the 
other  being  Dr.  Gronow's),  for  the 
growth  of  a  beard  in  those  days 
argued  a  radical  and  cantankerous 
spirit,  unless  it  were  thafof  a  military 
man.  Without  his  beard  Mr.  Jakes 
would  not  have  inspired  half  the 
needful  awe;  and  he  stroked  it  now 
with  dignity,  though  the  heart  beneath 
it  was  inditing  of  an  unworthy  idea. 
"  Unhappily  he  did  it,  miss,  in  the 
presence  of  the  other  boys.  It  cannot 
be  looked  over." 

"  Oh,  what  can  I  do.  Sergeant, 
what  can  I  do  1  I'll  do  anything  you 
tell  me,  if  you'll  only  let  him  off." 

The  schoolmaster  gave  a  glance  at 
all  the  windows.  They  were  well 
above  the  level  of  the  ground  outside  ; 
no  one  could  peep  in  without  standing 
on  a  barrel,  or  getting  another  boy  to 
give  him  a  leg  up.  "  Tamar,  do  you 
mean  what  you  say  1 "  he  inquired, 
with  a  glance  of  mingled  tenderness 
and  ferocity, — the  tenderness  for  her, 
the  ferocity  for  her  brother. 

"  If  you  have  any  doubt  you  have 
only  got  to  try  me.  There  can't  be 
any  harm  in  that  much,  can  there  ? " 
She  looked  at  him,  with  a  sly  twinkle 
in  her  eyes,  as  much  as  to  say,  "  Well, 
now,  come,  don't  be  so  bashful." 

Upon  that  temptation  this  long- 
tried  veteran  fell  from  his  loyalty  and 
high  position.  He  approached  the 
too  fascinating  damsel,  took  her  pretty 
hand,  and  whispered  something 
through  her  lovely  curls.  Alas,  the 
final  word  of  his  conditions  of  abject 
surrender  was  one  which  rhymed  with 
"  this,"  or  "  miss,"  or  that  which  it 
should  have  been  requited  with,  a  hiss. 
Oh,  Muggridge,  Muggridge,  where  were 
you?  Just  stirring  a  cup  of  unbe- 
friended  tea,  and  meditating  on  this 
man's  integrity  ! 

"Oh,  you  are  too  bad,  too  bad. 
Sergeant !  "  exclaimed  the  young  girl 
starting  back,  with  both  hands  lifted 
and  a  most  becoming  blush.  "  I 
never  did, — I  never  could  have 
thought  that  you  had  any 
mind   for   such   trifles.      Why,    what 
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would  all  the  people  say  if  I  were  only 
to  mention  it  1 " 

"  Nobody  would  believe  you," 
replied  Mr.  Jakes,  to  quench  that 
idea,  while  he  trembled  at  it,  adding 
thereby  to  his  iniquities. 

**  Well,  perhaps^they  wouldn't.  No, 
I  don't  believe  they  would.  But  every- 
body likes  a  bit  of  fun  sometimes ; 
but  we  won't  say  another  word  about 
it." 

"  Won't  we  though  1  I  have  got  a 
new  cane,  Tamar ;  the  finest  I  ever 
yet  handled  for  spring  ;  the  rarest 
thing  to  go  round  chilblains.  Bargain, 
or  no  bargain,  now  ? " 

"  Bargain  !  "  she  cried  ;  "  but  I 
couldn't  do  it  now.  It  must  be  in  a 
more  quieter  place.  Besides,  you  might 
cheat  me,  and  cane  him  after  all.  Oh, 
it  is  too  bad,  too  bad  to  think  of  ! 
Perhaps  I  might  try  next  Sunday." 

"But  where  shall  I  see  you  next 
Sunday,  my  dear  ?  *  Never  put  off ; 
it  gives  time  for  to  scoff.'  Give  me 
one  now,  and  I'll  stick  to  it." 

''  No,  Sergeant  Jakes.  I  don't  like 
to  tell  you,  and  my  father  would  be 
so  angry.  But  I  don't  see  what  right 
he  has  to  put  me  in  there.  And  oh, 
it  is  so  lonely !  And  I  am  looking 
out  for  ghosts,  and  never  have  a 
happy  mouthful.  That  old  woman 
will  have  something  to  answer  for. 
But  it's  no  good  to  ask  me.  Sergeant ; 
because — because  ever  so  many  would 
be  after  me,  if  they  only  got  a  hint  of 
it." 

This  of  course  was  meant  to  stop 
him ;  but  somehow  it  had  quite  the 
opposite  effect,  and  at  last  he  got  out 
of  the  innocent  girl  the  whole  tale  of 
her  Sunday  seclusion.  The  very  best 
handmaid  (as  everybody  knows)  will 
go  through  the  longest  and  bitterest 
bout  of  soaking,  shivering,  freezing, 
starving,  dragging  under  wheels,  and 
being  blown  up  to  the  sky,  rather 
than  forego  her  "  Sunday  out."  Miss 
Tamar  Haddon  was  entitled  always  to 
this  Sabbath  travail ;  and  such  was 
her  courage  that  have  it  she  would, 
though  it  blew  great  guns,  and  rained 
cats  and  dogs. 


Now,  her  father,  as  may  have  been 
said  before,  was  Walter  Haddon  of  The 
Ivy-bush,  as  respectable  a  man  as  ever 
lived  and  very  fond  of  his  children. 
This  made  him  anxious  for  their 
welfare,  and  welfare  meaning  even 
then  (though  not  so  much  as  now  it 
does),  fair  wealth  and  farewell 
poverty,  Mr.  Haddon  did  his  best  to 
please  his  wealthy  aunt,  a  childless 
widow  who  lived  at  Perlycombe.  For 
this  old  lady  had  promised  to  leave 
her  money  among  his  children  if  they 
should  fail  to  offend  her.  In  that 
matter  it  was  a  hundredfold  easier  to 
succeed  than  it  was  to  fail,  for  her 
temper  was  diabolical.  Poor  Tamar, 
being  of  flippant  tongue,  had  already 
succeeded  fatally  ;  and  the  first  ques- 
tion Mrs.  Pods  always  asked,  before 
she  got  out  of  her  pony -carriage,  was 
worded  thus,  ''  Is  that  minx  Tamar  in 
the  house  ?  " 

Whatever  the  weather  might  be, 
this  lady  always  drove  up  with  her 
lame  pony  to  the  door  of  27ie  Ivy-huah 
at  half -past  one  of  a  Sunday,  expecting 
to  find  a  good  hot  dinner  and  hot  rum 
and  water  afterwards.  For  all  this 
refreshment  she  never  paid  a  penny, 
but  presented  the  children  with  pro- 
mises of  the  fine  things  they  might 
look  forward  to ;  and  thus,  like  too 
many  other  rich  people,  she  kept  all 
her  capital  to  herself,  and  contrived 
to  get  posthumous  interest  upon  it, 
on  the  faith  of  contingent  remainders. 

Now  Tamar's  mother  was  dead  ;  and 
her  father  knowing  well  that  all  the 
young  sparks  of  the  village  were  but 
as  the  spoils  of  her  bows  and  bonnets, 
had  contrived  a  very  clever  plan  for 
keeping  her  clear  of  that  bitter  Mrs. 
Pods,  without  casting  her  into  the 
way  of  yokel  youths  and  spry  young 
bachelors  of  low  degree.  At  the  back 
of  his  hostelry  stood  the  old  abbey, 
covered  with  great  festoons  of  ivy  from 
which  the  inn  probably  took  its  name ; 
the  only  entrance  to  the  ruins  was  by 
the  arched  gateway  at  the  end  of  his 
yard,  other  approaches  having  been 
walled  up,  and  the  key  of  the  tall  iron 
gate   was   kept   at   this   inn   for  the 
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benefit  of  visitors.  The  walls  of  the 
ancient  building  could  scarcely  be 
seen  anywhere  for  the  ivy,  and  the 
cloisters  and  roofless  rooms  inside 
were  over-grown  with  grass  and  briars. 
But  one  large  chamber,  at  the  end  of 
a  passage,  still  retained  its  vaulted 
ceiling  and  stone  pavement  scarred 
with  age.  Perhaps  it  had  been  the 
refectory,  for  at  one  side  was  a  deep 
fireplace  where  many  a  hearty  log  had 
roared ;  at  present  its  chief  business 
was  to  refresh  Miss  Tamar  Haddon. 
A  few  sticks  kindled  in  the  old  fire- 
place, and  a  bench  from  the  kitchen 
of  the  inn  made  it  a  tolerable  keep- 
ing-room, at  least  in  the  hours  of  day- 
light ;  though  at  night  the  bold 
sergeant  himself  might  have  lacked 
the  courage  for  sound  slumber  there. 
To  this  place  was  the  fair  Tamar 
banished,  for  the  sake  of  the  money- 
bags of  Mrs.  Pods,  from  half-past  one 
till  three  o'clock,  on  her  Sunday  visits 
to  The  Ivy-hush.  Hither  the  fair 
maid  brought  her  dinner,  steaming 
in  a  basin  hot,  and  her  father's 
account-book  of  rough  jottings  which 
it  was  her  business  to  verify  and  in- 
terpret; for,  as  is  the  duty  of  each 
newer  generation,  she  had  attained  to 
higher  standard  of  ennobling  scholar- 
ship. 

In  a  few  words  now  she  gave  the 
loving  sergeant  a  sketch  of  this  time- 
serving policy  and  her  exile  from  the 
paternal  dinner-table,  which  aroused 
his  gallant  wrath  ;  and  then  she  told 
him  how  she  had  discovered  an  entrance 
.  unknown  to  her  father,  at  a  spot 
where  a  thicket  of  sycamores,  at  the 
back  of  the  ruins,  concealed  a  loop- 
hole not  very  difficult  to  scale.  She 
could  make  her  escape  by  that  way,  if 
she  chose,  after  her  father  had  locked 
her  in,  if  it  were  not  for  spoiling  her 
Sunday  frock.  And  if  her  father 
went  on  so,  for  the  sake  of  pleasing 
that  ugly  old  frump,  she  was  blest  if 
she  would  not  try  that  plan,  and  sit 
on  the  river  bank  far  below,  as  soon 
as  the  spring  dried  up  the  rubbish. 
But  if  the  sergeant  thought  it  worth 
his  while  to  come  and  afford   her  a 


little  good  advice,  perhaps  he  might 
discover  her  Sunday  hat  waving 
among  the  ivy.  This  enamoured 
veteran  accepted  tryst  with  a  stout 
heart  but  frail  conscience.  The  latter 
would  haply  have  prevailed,  if  only 
the  wind  had  the  gift  of  carrying 
words  which  the  human  being  does 
not  utter,  but  thinks  and  forms 
internally.  For  the  sly  maid  to  her- 
self said  this,  while  she  hastened  to 
call  her  big  brother  Watty  to  see  her 
safe  back  to  Walderscourt.  "  What 
a  poor  old  noodle  !  As  if  I  cared  two- 
pence how  much  he  whacks  Billy ! 
Does  he  think  I  would  ever  let  him 
come  anigh  me,  if  it  wasn't  to  turn 
him  inside  out  ?  Now  if  it  were  Low 
Jarks,  his  young  brother,  that  would 
be  quite  another  pair  of  shoes." 

On  the  following  Sunday  it  was  re- 
marked by  even  the  less  observant 
boys  that  their  venerated  master  was 
not  wearing  his  usual  pair  of  black 
Sunday  breeches,  with  purple  worsted 
stockings  showing  a  wiry  and  muscu- 
lar pair  of  legs.  Strange  to  say,  in- 
stead of  those,  he  had  his  second-best 
small-clothes  on,  with  dark  brown  gait- 
ers to  the  knee,  and  a  pair  of  thick 
laced  shoes  instead  of  Sunday  pumps 
with  silk  rosettes.  So  wholly  un- 
versed in  craft,  as  yet,  was  this  good 
hero  of  a  hundred  fights.  Thyatira 
also  marked  this  change  with  some 
alarm  and  wonder ;  but  little  dreamed 
she  in  her  simple  faith  of  any  rival 
Delilah. 

Mr.  Penniloe's  sermon,  that  Sunday 
morning,  was  of  a  deeply  moving  kind. 
He  felt  that  much  was  expected  of 
him  after  his  visit  to  London,  where 
he  must  have  seen  the  King  and 
Queen,  and  they  might  even  ha^e  set 
eyes  on  him.  He  put  his  long-sight 
glasses  on,  so  that  he  could  see  any- 
body that  required  preaching  at ;  and 
although  he  was  never  a  cushion- 
thumper,  he  smote  home  to  many  a 
too  comfortable  bosom.  Then  he  gave 
them  the  soft  end  of  the  rod  to  suck, 
as  a  conscientious  preacher  always 
does,  after  smiting  hip  and  thigh  with 
a  weapon  too  indigenous.     In  a  word^ 
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it  was  an  admirable  sermon^  and  one 
even  more  to  be  loved  than  admired, 
inasmuoh  as  it  tended  to  spread  good- 
will among  men,  as  a  river  that  has 
its  source  in  heaven. 

Sergeant  Jakes,  with  his  stiff  stock 
on,    might   be   preached   at  for   ever 
without    fetching    a   blink.     He    sat 
bolt  upright,  and  every  now  and  then 
flapped  the   stump   of    his    left    arm 
against  his  sound  heart,  not  with  any 
eagerness   to   drive  the  lesson  home, 
but    in  proof   of   cordial  approbation 
of  hits  that  must  tell  upon  his  dear 
friends      round     about.       One      cut 
especially     was     meant    for    Farmer 
John  ;  and  he   was   angry  with   that 
thick-skinned     man    for    staring    at 
another  man  as  if  it  were  for  him. 
And  then  there  was  a  passage  that 
was  certain  to  come  home  to  his  own 
brother     ilobert,      who      began      to 
slaughter    largely,    and    was    taking 
quite  money  enough  to  be  of  interest 
to  the  pulpit.     But  everybody  present 
seemed  to  Jakes  to  be  applying  every- 
thing to  everybody  else, — a  disinter- 
ested process  of  the  noblest  turn  of 
thought. 

However  those  who  have  much 
faith  (and  who  can  fail  to  have 
some!)  in  the  exhortations  of  good 
men  who  practise  their  own  preaching, 
would  have  been  confirmed  in  their 
helief  by  this  man's  later  conduct. 
Although  the  body  of  the  church  had 
been  reopened  for  some  weeks  now, 
with  the  tower-arch  finished  and  the 
south  wall  rebuilt,  yet  there  were 
many  parts  still  incomplete,  especially 
the  chancel  where  the  fine  stone  screen 
was  being  erected  as  a  reredos;  and 
this  still  remained  in  the  builder's 
hands,  with  a  canvas  partition 
hiding  it. 

When  the  congregation  had  dis- 
persed Mr.  Jakes  slipped  in  behind 
that  partition,  and  stood  by  a  piece 
of  sculpture  which  he  always  had 
admired.  In  a  recess  of  the  northern 
wall  was  a  kneeling  figure  in  pure 
white  marble  of  a  beautiful  maiden 
claimed  by  death  on  the  very  eve  of 
her  wedding-day.     She  slept  in  the 


Waldron  vaults  below;  while  here 
the  calm  sweet  face,  portrayed  in 
substance  more  durable  than  ours, 
spoke  through  everlasting  silence  of 
tenderness,  purity,  and  the  more 
exalted  love.  The  sergeant  stood 
with  his  hard  eyes  fixed  upon  that 
tranquil  countenance.  It  had  struck 
him  more  than  once  that  Tamar's 
face  was  something  like  it ;  and  he 
had  come  to  see  whether  that  were  so. 
He  found  that  he  had  been  partly 
right,  but  in  more  important  matters 
wrong.  In  profile,  general  outline, 
and  the  rounding  of  the  cheeks,  there 
was  a  manifest  resemblance.  Bui  in 
the  expression  and  quality  of  the 
faces,  what  a  difference!  Here  all 
was  pure,  refined  and  noble,  gentle, 
placid,  spiritual.  There  all  was 
tempting,  flashing,  tricksome,  shallow, 
earthly,  sensuous.  He  did  not  think 
those  evil  things,  tor  he  was  not  a 
physiognomist;  but  still  he  felt  the 
good  ones,  and  his  mind  being  in  the 
better  tone  (through  commune  with 
the  preacher's  face,  which  does  more 
than  the  words  sometimes,  when  all 
the  heart  is  in  it)  the  wonted  look  of 
firmness,  and  of  defiance  of  the  Devil, 
returned  to  his  weather-beaten  face. 
The  gables  of  his  eyebrows,  which  had 
expanded  and  grown  shaky,  came 
back  to  their  proper  span  and  set ; 
he  nodded  sternly,  as  if  in  pmrsuit  of 
himself  with  a  weapon  of  chastise- 
ment; and  his  mouth  closed  as  hard 
as  a  wrench-hammer  does  with  the 
last  turn  of  the  screw  upon  it.  Then 
he  sneered  at  himself,  and  sighed  as 
he  passed  the  empty  grave  of  his 
colonel;  what  would  that  grand  old 
warrior  have  thought  of  this  desertion 
to  the  enemy  1  But  ashamed  as  he 
was  of  his  weak  surrender  and 
treachery  to  his  colours,  his  pride  and 
plighted  word  compelled  him  to 
complete  his  enterprise.  The  abbey 
stood  near  the  churchyard  wall,  but 
on  that  side  there  was  no  entrance; 
to  get  at  the  opposite  face  of  the 
buildings,  a  roundabout  way  must  be 
taken,  and  Jakes  resolved  now  that 
he  would  not  skulk  by  thq  lower  path 
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from  the  corner,  but  walk  boldly 
across  the  meadow  from  the  lane  that 
led  to  Perlycombe.  This  was  a  back 
way  with  no  house  upon  it,  and 
according  to  every  one's  belief  here 
must  have  lurked  that  horse  and  cart 
on  the  night  of  the  awful  outrage. 

Even  to  a  one-handed  man  there 
was  no  great  difficulty  in  entering  one 
of  the  desolate  courts  by  the  loophole 
from  the  thicket;  and  there  he  met 
the  fair  recluse  in  a  manner  rather 
disappointing  to  her.  Not  that  she 
cared  at  all  to  pursue  her  light 
flirtation  with  him,  but  that  her 
vanity  was  shocked  when  he  failed 
to  demand  his  sweet  reward.  And 
he  called  her  '^Miss  Haddon,"  and 
treated  her  with  a  respect  she  did 
not  appreciate.  But  she  led  him  to 
her  lonely  bower,  and  roused  up  the 
fire  for  him,  for  the  weather  was 
becoming  more  severe,  and  she  rallied 
him  on  his  clemency,  which  had 
almost  amounted  to  weakness,  ever 
since  he  allowed  her  brother  Billy  to 
escape. 

**Fair  is  fair,  miss,"  the  master 
answered  pensively.  "  As  soon  as  you 
begin  to  let  one  off,  you  are  bound  to 
miss  the  rest  of  them." 

"Who  have  they  got  to  thank  for 
that?  I  am  afraid  they  will  never 
know,''  she  said  with  one  of  her  most 
bewitching  smiles,  as  she  came  and 
sat  beside  him.  "  Poor  little  chaps  ! 
How  can  I  thank  you  for  giving  them 
such  a  nice  time.  Sergeant  1 " 

The  veteran  wavered  for  a  moment 
as  that  comely  face  came  nigh,  and 
the  glossy  hair  she  had  contrived  to 
loosen  fell  almost  on  his  shoulders. 
She  had  dressed  herself  in  a  killing 
manner,  while  a  lover's  knot  of  mauve- 
coloured  ribbon  relieved  the  dulness 
of  her  frock,  and  enhanced  the  white- 
ness of  her  slender  neck.  But  for  all 
that,  the  sergeant  was  not  to  be 
killed,  and  his  mind  was  prepared  for 
the  crisis.  He  glanced  around  first, 
not  for  fear  of  anybody,  but  as  if  he 
desired  witnesses;  and  then  he  arose 
from  the  bench,  and  looked  at  this 
seductive  maiden  with  eyes  that  had 


a  steady  sparkle,  hard  to  be  dis- 
comfited by  any  storm  of  flashes. 
"  Tamar,"  he  said,  "  let  us  come  to 
the  point.  I  have  been  a  fool,  and 
you  know  it ;  you  are  very  young,  but 
somehow  you  know  it.  Kow  have 
you  meant,  from  first  to  last,  that 
you  would  ever  think  of  marrying 
me?" 

It  never  should  have  been  put  like 
that.  Why  you  must  never  say  a 
word,  nor  use  your  eyes  except  for 
reading,  nor  even  look  in  your 
looking-glass,  if  things  are  taken  in 
that  way. 

**0h.  Sergeant,  how  you  frighten 
me !  I  suppose  I  am  never  to  smile 
again.  Who  ever  dreamed  of  marry- 
ing?" 

"  Well,  I  did,"  he  answered  with  a 
twinkle  of  his  eyes  and  squaring  of 
his  shoulders.  "  I  am  not  too  old  for 
everybody,  but  I  am  much  too  old  for 
you.  Do  you  think  I  would  have 
come  here  else  ?  But  it  is  high  time 
to  stop  this  fun." 

"L  don't  call  it  fun  at  all,"  said 
Tamar,  fetching  a  little  sob  of  fright. 
"  What  makes  you  look  so  cross  at 
me?" 

"  I  did  not  mean  to  look  cross,  my 
dear."  The  sergeant's  tender  heart 
was  touched.  **  I  should  be  a  brute 
if  I  looked  cross.  It  is  the  way  the 
Lord  has  made  my  eyes.  Perhaps 
they  would  never  do  for  married 
life." 

"  That's  the  way  all  of  them  look," 
said  Tamar,  "unless  they  get  every- 
thing they  want.  But  you  didn't 
look  like  that  last  Sunday." 

"  No  ;  but  I  ought.  Now  settle  this. 
Would  you  ever  think  of  marrying 
me?" 

"No;  not  on  no  account.  You 
may  be  sure  of  that ;  not  even  if  you 
was  dipped  in  diamonds."  The  spirit 
of  the  girl  was  up,  and  her  true 
vulgarity  came  out. 

"According  to  my  opinion  of  you, 
that  would  make  all  the  difference," 
said  the  sergeant,  also  firing  up. 
"  And  now,  Miss  Haddon,  let  us  say 
*  good-bye.' 
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"Let  me  come  to  myself,  dear 
Sergeant  Jakes.  I  never  meant  to 
be  rude  to  you  ;  but  they  do  court  me 
so  difEerent.  Sit  down  for  a  minute. 
It  is  so  lonely,  and  I  have  heard  such 
frightful  things.  Father  won't  be 
coming  for  half  an  hour  yet.  And 
after  the  way  you  went  on,  I  am  so 
nervous.  How  my  heart  goes  pit  a- 
pat !  You  brave  men  cannot  under- 
stand such  things."  At  this  moving 
appeal,  Mr.  Jakes  returned  and 
endeavoured  to  allay  her  terrors. 
*'  It  is  all  about  those  dreadful  men,'' 
she  went  on ;  **  I  cannot  sleep  at 
night  for  thinking  of  them.  You 
know  all  about  them.  If  you  could 
only  tell  me  what  you  are  doing  to 
catch  them.  They  say  that  you  have 
found  out  where  they  went,  and  are 
going  to  put  them  in  jail  next  week. 
Is  it  true)  People  do  tell  such 
stories.  But  you  found  it  all  out  by 
yourself,  and  you  know  all  the  rights 
of  it." 

With  a  little  more  coaxing  and 
trembling  and  gasping,  she  contrived 
to  get  out  of  him  all  that  he  knew 
concerning  the  matter  to  the  present 
time.  Crang  had  identified  the  im- 
pressions as  the  footmarks  of  the 
disabled  horse;  and  a  search  of  the 
cave  by  torchlight  showed  that  it 
must  have  been  occupied  lately.  A 
large  button  with  a  raised  rim,  such 
as  are  used  on  sailors*  overalls,  had 
been  found  near  the  entrance,  and 
inside  were  prints  of  an  enormous 
boot  too  big  for  any  man  in  Perlycross. 
Also  the  search  had  been  carried 
further,  and  the  tracks  of  a  horse  and 
a  narrow- wheeled  cart  could  be  made 
out  here  and  there,  until  a  rough 
flinty  lane  was  come  to,  leading  over 
the  moors  to  the  Honiton  road.  All 
these  things  were  known  to  Dr.  Fox, 
and  most  of  them  to  Mr.  Fenniloe 
who  had  just  returned  from  London, 
and  the  matter  was  now  in  skilful 
hands.  But  everything  must  be  kept 
very  quiet,  or  the  chance  of  pursuing 
the  clue  might  be  lost. 

Tamar  vowed  solemnly  that  she 
would  never  tell  a  word ;  and  away 
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went  the  sergeant,  well  pleased  with 
himself,  as  the  belLs  began  to  ring  for 
the  afternoon  service. 


CHAPTER  XXVL 
THE  OLD  MILL. 

CoMBiNQ  up  on  the  south  like  a 
great  tidal  wave,  BEagdon  Hill  for 
miles  looks  down  on  the  beautiful 
valley  of  the  Perle,  and  then  at  the 
western  end  breaks  down  into  steep 
declivities  and  wooded  slopes.  Here 
the  Susscot  brook  has  its  sources  on 
the  southern  side  of  the  long  gaunt 
range  outside  the  parish  of  Perly- 
cross; and  gathering  strength  at 
every  stretch  from  flinty  trough  and 
mossy  runnel,  is  big  enough  to  trundle 
an  old  mill-wheel  a  long  while  before 
it  gets  to  Joe  Crang's  forge. 

This  mill  is  situated  very  sweetly 
for  those  who  love  to  be  outside  the 
world.     It   stands  at  the  head  of  a 
winding  hollow  fringed  along  the  crest 
with  golden  gorse,  wild  roses  by  the 
thousand,   and   the  silvery   gleam  of 
birch.     Up  this  pretty  goyal  (as  they 
call  it)  there   is  a   fine   view  of  the 
ancient    mill,    lonely,    decrepit,    and 
melancholy,  with   the  flints  dropping 
out  of  its  scarred  wall-face,  the  tat- 
tered thatch  rasping  against  the  wind, 
and  the  big  wheel  dribbling  idly ;  for 
the  wooden  carrier,  that  used  to  keep 
it   splashing    and    spinning   merrily, 
sprawls  away  on  its  trestles,  itself  a 
wreck,    broken-backed  and    bulging. 
And  yet  in  its  time  this  mill  has  done 
well,  and  pounded  the  com  of  a  hun- 
dred farms;   for,   strange  as  it  may 
be,  the  Perle  itself  is  exceedingly  shy 
of  mill-work,  being  broken  upon  no 
wheel  save  those  of  the  staring  and 
white- washed  factory  which  disfigures 
the  village  of  Perlycross.     Therefore 
from  many  miles  around  came  cart, 
and  butt,  and  van,  and  wain,  to  this 
out-of-the-way  and  hard  to  find,  but 
flourishing  and  useful  Tremlett  mill. 
That  its  glory   has   departed  and  its 
threshold  is    deserted    came  to   pass 
through  no  fault  of  wheel  or  water, 
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or  evea  wanton,  trade  seduced  by 
yonngw  rivals.  Man  alone  was  to 
blame,  and  he  could  not  (seldom  in- 
capable as  be  is  of  that)  even  put  the 
fault  on  woman. 

The  Tremletts  were  of  very  ancient 
race,  said  to  be  of  Norman  origin, 
and  this  mill  had  been  theirs  for 
generations.  Thrifty,  respectable,  and 
hard-working,  they  had  worn  out 
many  millstones,  one  of  which  had 
been  set  up  in  the  churchyard,  an 
honour  to  itself  and  owner,  and 
patched  up  a  lot  of  ages  of  mill-wheels 
(the  only  useful  revolution)  until  there 
came  into  the  small  human  sluice  a 
thread  of  vile  weed  that  clogged 
everything  up ;  a  vein  of  bad  blood 
that  tainted  all,  varicose,  sluggish, 
intractable.  What  man  can  explain 
such  things,  even  to  his  own  satis- 
faction 1  Yet  everybody  knows  that 
it  is  so,  and  too  often  with  the  people 
who  have  been  in  front  of  him.  Down 
went  the  Tremletts  for  a  hundred 
years  (quite  a  trifle  to  such  an  old 
family)  and  the  wheel  ceased  to  turn, 
and  the  hearth  had  nought  to  burn, 
and  the  brook  took  to  running  in  a 
low  perverted  course. 

But  even  sad  things  may  be  beauti- 
ful,  like  the  grandest  of  all  human 
tragedies ;  and  here  before  Mr.  Pen- 
mloe's  new  long-sighted  glasses,  which 
already  had  a  fine  effect  upon  his  mind, 
was  a  new  sight,  worth  all  the  three 
sovereigns  he  had  paid,  in  addition  to 
the   three  he  had   lived   under.     No 
monarch  of  the  world  (let  alone  this 
little    isle)    could    have    gilded    and 
silvered  and  pearled  and  jewelled  his 
most  sumptuous  palace  and  his  cham- 
bers  of  delight   with   a  tithe  of  the 
beauty  here  set  forth  by  nature,  whose 
adornments  come   and  go    at    every 
breath.     For  there  had  just  been  an- 
other heavy  fall  of  snow,  and  the  frost 
having  firm  hold  of  the  air,  the  sun 
had  no  more  power  than  a  great  white 
star,  gHsteniug  rather  than  shining, 
and  doubtful  of  his  own  dominion  in 
the  multitude  of  sparkles.       Every- 
thing that  stood  across  the  light  was 
clad  with  dazzling  raiment;  branch, 


and  twig,  and  reed,  and  ozier,  pillowed 
with  lace  of  snow  above  and  fringed 
with  chenille  of  rime  below.  Under  and 
through  this  arcade  of  radiance  stood 
the  old  mill-wheel  (for  now  it  could 
stand)  black,  and  massive,  and  leaning 
on  pellucid  pillars  of  glistering  ice. 

Mr.  Penniloe  lifted  up  his  heart  to 
God,  as  he  always  'did  at  any  of  Bis 
glorious  works ;  and  then  he  proceeded 
to  his  own  less  brilliant,  but  equally 
chilling    duty.        Several     times    he 
knocked  vainly  at    the  rickety  door 
of   the  remaining  room,  until  at  last  a 
harsh  voice  cried,  **  Come  in,  can't  'e? 
Nort  for  *e  to  steal  here."     Then  he 
pulled  the  leather  thong,  an  old  boot- 
lace,   and    the   grimy  wooden    latch 
clicked  up,  and  the  big  door  staggered 
inwards.     Everything  looked  cold  and 
weist  and   haggard   in  the   long  low 
room  he  entered,  and  hunger-stricken, 
though  of  solid  fabric  once  and  even 
now  tolerably  free  from  dirt.     At  the 
further  end,  and  in  a  gloomy  recess, 
was  a  large  low  bedstead  of  ancient 
oak,  carved  very  boldly  and  with  finely 
flowing   lines.     Upon  it   lay  a   very 
aged  woman,  of  large  frame  and  deter- 
mined face,  wearing  a  high  yellow  cap, 
and  propped  by  three  coarse  pillows, 
upon  which  fell  the  folds  of  a  French 
shawl  of  rich  material.     She  had  thick 
eyebrows,  still  as  black  as  a  coal,  and 
fierce  gray  eyes  with  some  fire  in  them 
still,  and  a  hooked  nose  that  almost 
overhung  a  pointed  chin,  and  her  long 
bony  arms  lay  quivering  upon  a  quilt 
of  well-worn  patchwork.     She  looked 
at  Mr.  Penniloe,  discerning  him  clearly 
without   the    aid    of    spectacles,   and 
saluted  him  with  a  slight  disdainful 
nod.     "  Oh,  Passon,  is  it  ?     Well,  what 
have  'e  got  to  say  to  me  1"    Her  voice 
was  hard  and  pitched  rather  high,  and 
her  gaunt  jaws  worked  with  a  roll  of 
wrinkles,  intended  for  a  playful  grin. 

**  Mrs.  Tremlett,  I  was  told  that  you 
wished  to  see  me,  and  that  it  is  a 
solemn  moment  with  you,  that  soon 
you  will  stand  in  the  presence  of  a 
merciful  but  righteous  Judge." 

Mr.  Penniloe  approached  her  with  a 
kind  and  gentle  look,  and  ofEered  to 
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take  one  of  her  clenched  and  withered 
hands,  hut  she  turned  the  knuckles  to 
him  with  a  sudden  twist,  and  so  sharp 
were  they  that  they  almost  cut  his 
palm.  He  drew  hack  a  little,  and  a 
flash  of  spiteful  triumph  told  hihi  that 
she  had  meant  this  rasper  for  him. 

"Bain't  a  gwain'  to  die  yet,"  she 
said ;  "I  be  only  ninety-one,  and  my 
own  moother  wor  ninety-five  afore 
her  lost  a  tooth.  I  reckon  T  shall 
see  *e  out  yet,  Master  Passon ;  for  'e 
don't  look  very  brave,  no,  that  'e 
don't.  Wants  a  little  drap  out  o' 
my  bottle,  I  conzider." 

The  clergyman  feared  that  there  was 
little  to  be  done ;  but  he  never  let  the 
Devil  get  the  best  of  him,  and  he  be- 
took himself  to  one  of  his  most  trust- 
worthy resources.  "  Mrs.  Tremlett,  I 
will;  with  your  permission,  offer  a  few 
simple  words  of  prayer,  not  only  for 
you  but  for  myself,  my  friend.  You 
can  repeat  the  words  after  me  if  you 
feel  disposed." 

**  Stop  I  "  she  cried.  '*  Stop  ! ''  and 
threw  out  both  hands  with  great 
vigour,  as  he  prepared  to  kneel. 
**  Why,  you  han't  gi'en  me  the  zhillin' 
yet.  You  always  gives  Betty  Cork  a 
zhill  in'  afore  'e  begins  to  pray  to  her. 
Bain't  my  soul  worth  every  penny  of 
what  Betty  Cork's  be  1 " 

The  parson  was  distressed  at  this 
inverted  view  of  the  value  of  his 
ministrations.  Nevertheless  he  pulled 
out  the  shilling,  which  she  clapped 
with  great  promptitude  under  her 
pillow,  and  then  turned  her  back  upon 
him.  *^  Goo  on  now,  Passon,  as  long 
as  ever  'e  wuU ;  but  not  too  much  noise 
like,  case  I  might  drop  off  to  sleep." 

Her  attitude  was  not  too  favour- 
able; but  the  curate  had  met  with 
many  cases  quite  as  bad,  and  he  never 
allowed  himself  to  be  discouraged, 
^nd  something  perhaps  in  his  simple 
words,  or  the  powers  of  his  patient 
humility,  gave  a  better  and  a  softer 
turn  to  the  old  woman's  moody-  mind. 

**  Passon,  be  you  a  honest  man  ] " 
she  inquired,  when  he  had  risen,  pro- 
nouncing the  **  h  "  in  **  honest "  very 
strongly,  as  is  often  done  in  Devon- 


shire.   "  B'lieve  'e  be  a  good  man.    But 
be  'e  honest  ? " 

**  My  goodness,  as  you  call  it,  w^ould 
be  very  small  indeed  unless  I  were 
honest,  Mrs.  Tremlett.  Without 
honesty   all   is  hypocrisy." 

"And  you  bain't  no  hypoc^i.te, 
though  'e  may  be  a  vule.  Most  fine 
^holards  is  big  vules,  and  half- 
scholards  always  maketh  start  for 
rogues.  But  I'll  trust  'e,  Passon  ;  and 
the  Lord  will  strike  'e  dead,  being  in 
his  white  sleeves,  if  'e  goo  again  the 
truth.  What  do  *e  say  to  that,  Passon 
Penniloe  ?  What  do  'e  think  now  ol 
that  there?  And  thee  praying  for 
me,  as  if  I  hadn't  got  ne'er  a  coffin's 
worth ! "  The  old  lady  pulled  out  a 
canvas  bag,  and  jingled  it  against  Mr. 
Penniloe's  gray  locks.  Strong  vitality 
was  in  her  face.  How  could  she  die, 
with  all  that  to  live  for  1  "  Vif ty-t^o 
guineas  of  Jarge  the  Zecond.  T'other 
{Come  to  the  throne  afore  I  did  it ;  but 
his  head  wasn't  out  much,  and  they 
might  goo  back  of  his  'en.  So  I  took 
'un  of  the  man  as  come  afore,  and 
there  they  has  been  ever  since,  three 
score  years  and  ten  and  two.  Tl^e 
Lord  knoweth,  if  He  reckon' th  up  the 
sparrows,  what  a  fine  young  woman  I 
were  then  ;  there  bain't  such  a  one  in 
all  the  county  now;  six  foot  high, 
twenty  inch  across  the  shoulders, 
and  as  straight  as  a  hazel  wand 
sucker' d  from  the  root.  Have  mercy 
on  you,  Passon  I  Your  wife,  as  usQd 
to  come  to  see  me,  was  a  very  purty 
woman.  But  in  the  time  of  my  de- 
light, I  could  a'  taken  her  with  on,e 
hand  and  done — well,  chucked  her  over 
Horse-shoe." 

**What  do  you  mean?"  Mr.  Penni- 
loe asked,  and  his  quiet  eyes  bore  down 
the  boastful  gaze  and  altered  the  tone 
of  the  old  virago. 

"  Nort,  sir,  nort ;  it  bain't  no  use 
to  worrit  me.  Her  tumbled  off  tl\e 
clif  t,  and  her  bruk  her  purty  nack.  Her 
was  spying  too  much  after  coney's 
holes,  I  reckon ;  but  her  always  waz 
that  tender-hearted.  You  bain't  fit  to 
hold  a  canle  to  her,  with  all  your 
precious  prayers  and   litanies.     But 
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I'll  trust  'e,  Fasson,  for  her  zake. 
Vetch  thiccy  old  book  out  o'  cubbert.*' 
Id  the  cupboard  near  the  fireplace  he 
found  an  ancient  Bible  bound  in  black 
leather  and  fortified  with  sUver  clasps 
and  comers.  '*  Hold  that  there  book 
in  your  right  hand,  and  this  here  bag 
in  t'other ; "  the  old  lady  still  clave  to 
the  bag,  as  if  far  more  precious  tham 
the  Bible ;  "  and  then  you  say  slowly 
after  me,  same  as  I  was  to  do  the 
prayers,  *  I,  Passon  Penniloe,  of 
Perlycross,  Christian  Minister,  do 
hereby  make  oath  and  swear  that  I 
will  do  with  this  bag  of  money  as 
Zipporah  Tremlett  telleth  me,  so  help 
me  God  Almighty.*" 

"  Stop,  if  you  please.  I  will  make 
no  such  promise  until  I  know  all 
about  it,"  objected  Mr.  Penniloe,  while 
she  glared  at  him  with  rising  anger, 
and  then  nodded  as  something  occurred 
to  her. 

"  Well,  then,  TU  tell  'e  fust,  and 
no  call  for  prabbles.  This  money 
hain't  none  o'  they  Tremletts;  every 
farden  of  theirs  is  gone  long  ago, 
although  they  had  ten  times  so  much 
as  this,  even  while  I  can  mind  of  'un. 
All  this,  except  for  a  bit  of  a  sto'un  in 
the  lower  cornder,  and  that  hath  been 
hundreds  of  years  with  the  Tremletts, 
but  all  the  rest  cometh  from  my  own 
father,  and  none  on  'em  knoweth  a 
word  of  it.  Wouldn't  believe  if  they 
did,  I  reckon.  Zippy,  that's  my 
granddarter  as  minds  me,  her  hath 
orders  to  burn  for  her  life  and  vetch 
you — night  or  day,  mind, — fust 
moment  the  breath  be  gone  out  of 
my  body.  And  every  varden  of  it  is 
for  she.  You  be  to  take  it  from  this 
here  little  nestie,  wi'out  a  word  to  no 
one,  and  keep  it  zealed  up  under  lock 
and  key  till  Zippy  be  eighteen  year 
of  age,  and  then,  accordin'  to  your 
oath,  you  putt  it  into  her  two  hands. 
If  'e  do  that,  Passon,  I'll  die  a 
Christian,  and  you  be  welcome  of  me 
to  your  churchyard.  But  if  'e  on't  do 
it,  then  I'll  die  a  hathen,  and  never 
go  to  no  churchyard,  same  as  scores 
and  scores  of  the  Tremletts  is.  Now, 
do   'e   care   for  the   soul   of    an   old 


'ooman?      Or  would    'e    soonder  her 
went  to  the  Devil  1 " 

By  this  alternative  the  curate  felt 
much  pressure  put  upon  his  conscience. 
If  there  were  no  other  way  to  save 
her,  he  must  even  dispense  with  legal 
form  and  accept  a  trust  which  might, 
for  all  he  knew,  defraud  the  revenue 
of  legacy  duty,  and  even  some  honest 
solicitor  of  a  contribution  to  his  liveli- 
hood. But  first  he  must  be  certain 
that  the  scheme  was  just  and  rational. 

"  No  fear  of  robbing  nobody.    They 
Tremletts   be   a   shocking   lot,"     she 
said,  with  amiable  candour.      ''Just 
slip  the  wedge  on  top  of  latch,  for 
fear  one  on  'em  should  come  to  see  if 
I   be    dead;    though    I   reckon    this 
weather    it   would   be  too  much  for 
either  son  or  darter.     Wouldn't  'em 
burn    if   'em  knowed  of   this?     But 
here  I  may  lie  and   be  worm-eaten. 
And  chillers  of  my  own,  my  own  buys 
and   girls;  dree  quarters   of  a  score 
I've  had,  and  not  one  on  'em  come 
anigh  me !     Never  was  a  harrier-bird 
could  fly  so  fast  as  every  one  on  'em 
would  to  this  old  bed,  if  'em  knowed 
what  be  in  it.     No,  I  be  a  liar ;  every 
one  on  'em  can't,  because  the  biggest 
half  be  gone.     Twelve  buys  there  was, 
and  dree  wenches  of  no  count.     Dree 
buys   was   hanged,   back   in   time  of 
Jarge   the  Third,  to   Exeter  jail  for 
ship-staling,  and  one  to  Gibbet-moor 
for  what  a'  did  upon  the  road.     Vour 
on  'em  was  sent  over  seas,  for  running 
a    few   bits   of    goods   from   France. 
Two  on  'em  be  working  to  Whetstone 
pits,  'cording  to  their  own    account, 
though   I   reckon   they  does  another 
sort  of  job  now  and  again.     And  as 
for  t'other  two,  the  Lord,  or  the  Devil, 
knoweth  what  be  come  to  they.     Not 
one    on    'em    comes    nigh    poor    old 
moother,  who  might  a'  died  years  ago 
'cep  for  little  Zippy.     Though  little 
Zip's  father  have  a'  been  here   now 
and  then ;  the  biggest  and  the  wildest 
of   the   dozen  I  call  him,  though  a' 
kapeth  wonderful  out  of  jail.     'Tis  his 
cheel  he  comes  to  see,  not  his  poor  old 
moother.      Look  'e   'ere,   Passon,   all 
the  ins  and  outs  of  'un  be  set  down 
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rarely  in  that  there  book ;  same  as  the 
game  with  lines  and  crosses  we  used 
to  play  with  a  oyster-shell  fourscore 
years  agone  and  more." 

On  three  or  four,  leaves  of  the 
ancient  Bible,  bound  in  for  that  pur- 
pose, was  a  pedigree  of  these  Tremletts 
of  the  Mill  descending  from  the  four- 
teenth century.  Mr.  Fenniloe  looked 
at  it  with  no  small  interest.  What  a 
pity  to  find  them  come  to  this  !  The 
mill  itself  had  been  a  fall  no  doubt ; 
but  the  Whetstone  pits  were  a  great 
descent  from  that.  . 

**  Tremletts  has  always  had  one  or 
two  fine  scholards ; "  the  old  woman 
had  a  strange  theory  about  this. 
**  'Twor  all  along  o'  that  they  come 
down  so.  Whenever  any  man  taketh 
much  to  books,  a'  stop  pet  h  up  his  ears 
to  good  advice,  and  a'  heedeth  of  his 
headpiece,  and  robbeth  of  's  own 
belly.  But  there,  no  matter;  1  can 
do  a  bit  myself.  Have  'e  made  up 
your  mind  about  my  poor  soul  ?  " 

From  the  toss  of  her  nose,  Mr. 
Penniloe  was  afraid  that  she  was  not 
much  in  earnest  about  that  little 
matter ;  and  in  common  sense  he 
was  loth  to  get  entangled  with  the 
nettles  and  briars  of  such  a  queer  lot. 
**I  think,  Mrs.  Tremlett,"  he  said, 
with  a  smile  containing  some  light  of 
wavering,  **  that  your  wisest  plan  by 
far  would  be  to  have  a  short  will 
drawn  up,  and  leave  the  money " 

**Gi*e  me  my  bag,  and  go  thy 
ways,"  she  screamed  in  a  fury,  though 
the  bag  was  in  her  claws.  "No 
churchyard  for  me,  and  my  soul  at 
thy  door,  thou  white-livered,  black- 
Fmocked  Passon !  **  Her  passion 
struck  into  her  lungs  or  throat,  and 
hhe  tore  at  her  scraggy  chest  to  ease 
the  pain  and  gripe  of  a  violent  cough- 
ing-fit.  Mr.  Penniloe  supported  her 
massive  head,  for  if  it  fell  back  it 
might  never  rise  again.  '<  A  drap  out 
o'  bottle  I  "  she  gasped  at  last,  pointing 
to  the  cupboard  where  the  Bible  had 
been.  He  propped  up  her  head  with 
IV  pillow  on  end,  and  took  from  the 
cupboard  a  long-necked  bottle  of  the 
best    French    brandy    md    a    metal 


pannikin.  "  No  watter  I  No  watter ! " 
the  old  woman  shrieked,  as  he  went 
towards  a  pitcher  that  stood  by  the 
chimney.  "Watter  spileth  all.  No 
vear!.   Vill  up  I  " 

He  gave  her  the  pannikin  full,  and 
she  tipped  it  oft,  like  a  mouthful  of 
milk,  and  then  sat  up  and  looked  at 
him  steadily.  "I  be  no  drunkard," 
she  said,  "  though  a  man  as  knoweth 
nort  might  vancy  it.  Never  touches 
that  stuff,  excep'  for  physic.  I've  a' 
seed  too  much  what  comes  of  that. 
Have  a  drap,  wuU  *e1  Clane  glass 
over  yanner."  She  seemed  annoyed 
again  at  his  refusal,  but  presently 
subsided  into  a  milder  vein,  as  if  she 
were  soothed  by  the  mighty  draught, 
instead  of  becoming  excited.  "  Naden't 
have  troubled  'e,  Passon,"  she  said, 
"  but  for  zending  of  little  Zip  away. 
I'll  tell  'e  why,  now  just.  Better 
cheel  never  lived  than  little  Zip.  Her 
tendeth  old  grannie  night  and  day, 
though  her  getteth  a  tap  on  the  head 
now  and  then.  But  her  mustn't 
know  of  this  here  money,  or  her 
father:  'd  have  it  out  of  her  in  two 
zeconds.  Now  'e  see  why  I  won't 
make  no  will.  Now,  will  'e  do  what  I 
axed  of  'e  1 " 

After  some  hesitation  the  parson 
gave  his  promise.  He  had  heard  from 
his  wife  about  poor  little  Zip,  and 
how  faithful  she  was  to  her  old  grand- 
mother ;  and  he  felt  that  ifc  would  be 
unfair  to  the  child  to  deprive  her  of 
the  chance  in  life  this  money  might 
procure,  while  he  knew  that  if  he  de- 
clined the  trust,  not  a  penny  would 
she  ever  see  of  it.  He  insisted  how- 
ever upon  one  precaution,  that  the 
owner  should  sign  a  memorandum  of 
the  gift,  and  place  it  with  the  guineas 
in  the  bag,  and  then  hand  the  whole 
to  him  as  trustee,  completing  by 
delivery  the  donatio  mortis  causd.  In 
spite  of  her  sufferings  from  the  ruinous 
effects  of  the  higher  education,  Zip- 
porah  could  sign  her  name  very  fairly, 
and  a  leaf  of  her  grandchild's  copybook 
served  very  well  for  the  memorial 
prepared  by  Mr.  Penniloe. 

**Now  rouse  up  the  fire  there,  'e 
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must  be  frore  almost,"  Mrs.  Tremlett 
gaid  when  that  was  finished,  and  she 
had  shown  him  where  she  concealed 
the  treasure.  "  One  good  toorn 
desarves  another,  as  I've  heerd  say, 
though  never  had  much  chance  of 
proving  it ;  and  I  could  tell  'e  a  thing 
or  two  'e  might  be  glad  to  know, 
Passon  Penniloe,  wi*out  doing  harm 
to  nobody.  Fust  place  then,  you  mind 
hearing  of  the  man  as  gi'ed  that  doiled 
zany  of  a  blacksmith  such  a  turn — 
how  long  agone  was  it  ?  I  can*t  say 
justly;  but  the  night  after  Squire 
Waldron's  vuneral." 

"To  be  sure.  The  big  man  with 
the  lame  horse,  at  Susscot  Ford." 

**  Well,  that  man  was  my  son  Harvey, 
little  Zip's  father.  You  see  the  name 
in  big  Bible.  French  name  it  waz 
then,  spelled  different,  and  with  a 
stroke  to  the  tail,  as  maight  be.  Trem- 
lett s  had  a  hankering  after  foreign 
languages.  See  'un  all  down  the  page, 
you  can." 

"  What,  Mrs.  Tremlett  ! "  exclaimed 
the  parson.  "  Are  you  aware  what 
you  are  doing,  informing  against 
your  own  son,  and  one  of  the  very  few 
remaining  ? " 

"  Zober  now,  zober  !  Don't  'e  be  a 
vule,  Passon.  T  knows  well  enough 
what  I  be  adoing  of.  Just  I  wants 
'un  out  of  way,  till  arter  I  be 
buried  like.  I  zent  his  little  darter 
to  the  pits  to-day,  to  tell  'un  as  how 
you  knowed  of  it.  That'll  mak'  'un 
cut  sticks  till  I  be  underground,  I 
reckon  ? " 

As  the  old  woman  grinned  and 
nodded  at  her  own  sagacity,  a  horrible 
idea  crossed  the  mind  of  Mr.  Penniloe. 
Could  she  be  afraid  that  her  own  son 
would  dig  up  her  body  and  dispose  of 
it  %  Before  he  had  condemned  himself 
for  such  a  vile  suspicion,  Mrs.  Tremlett 
seemed  to  have  read  his  thoughts  ;  for 
she  smiled  with  bitter  glory  as  if  she 
had  caught  a  pious  man  yielding  to 
impiety.  "No,  Harvey  hain't  no 
body-snatcher,  leastways  not  as  I  ever 
heer'd  on;  though  most  volk  would 
say  a*  was  bad  enough  for  anything. 
All  that  I  wants  'un  out  of  way  for  is 


that  he  mayn't  have  the  chance  to  rob 
his  darter.  He  loveth  of  the  little 
maid  so  much  as  Old  Nick  'loweth  him ; 
but  he  could  never  kape  his  hands  out 
of  this  here  bag,  if  'a  zeed  'un.  And 
as  for  your  folk  doin'  any  hurt  to  'un, 
'twould  be  more  use  for  'e  to  drive 
nails  into  a  shadow  than  to  lay  hold 
of  Harvey  when  he  knoweth  you  be 
arter  'un.  And  even  if  'e  wor  to  vind 
'un,  man  alive,  it  would  be  a-  bad  job 
for  you,  or  for  zix  such  men  as  you  be, 
to  come  nigh  the  hands  of  Harvey 
Tremlett.  Volk  about  these  parts 
don't  know  nort  of  un',  else  they'd 
have  had  'un  for  the  'rastling  long 
ago.  He  hath  been  about  a  good 
deal  among  the  gipsies  and  sailor-folk, 
and  so  on;  and  the  Lord  knows  He 
mustn't  look  for  too  very  much  of  good 
in'un." 

"  We  must  make  allowances,  Mrs. 
Tremlett.  We  never  do  justice  to  our 
fellow-men  in  that  way."  Mr.  Penni- 
loe was  saying  to  himself,  while  he. 
spoke,  "  and  a  great  deal  must  be 
allowed  for  such  bringing-up  as  yours, 
ma'am.  But  have  you  anything 
more  to  tell  me  about  that  shocking 
thing,  that  is  such  a  sad  disgrace  to 
Perlycross  %  "  The  parson  buttoned 
up  his  spencer,  as  if  he  still  felt  that 
dirty  Pack's  hits  below  the  belt. 

"  I  could  tell  'e  a  zight  of  things,  if 
I  waz  so  minded,  about  what  they 
vules  to  Perlycross,  and  you  among 
t 'others,  be  mazed  about.  I  can't 
make  'un  out  myself ;  but  I  be  free  to 
swear  you'm  a  passel  of  idiots.  Trem- 
letts  was  bad  enough ;  no  vamley  could 
be  worse  a*  most ;  and  much  older  they 
was  than  any  Waldrons.  But  none 
on  'em  never  was  dug  up  for  genera- 
tions. Won' erf  ul  things  has  come  to 
them,  things  as  would  fill  books  bigger 
than  this  Bible,  because  'em  always 
wor  above  the  lids  of  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments. But  'em  always  had 
peace,  so  soon  as  they  was  dead,  till 
such  time  as  the  Devil  could  come  for 
'un,  and  he  don't  care  for  no  corpses.. 
They  Waldrons  is  tame,  no  French 
blood  in  'em ;  vitted  for  big  pews  in. 
church,  and  big  vunerals ;  vellers  not- 
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laikely  to  be  dug  up,  when  that  waz 
never  done  to  Tremletts.  Passon,  I 
could  tell  'e  such  a  saight  of  things, 
as  would  make  the  hair  creep  round 
the  head  of  thee.  Can't  talk  no  more 
or  my  cough  will  come  on.  Will  tell 
'e  all  about  your  little  boy,  Mike,  if  'e 
come  again  when  this  vrost  is  over. 
And  then  I'll  show  'e  Zip.  But  I 
can't  talk  vair,  while  the  houze  be  so 
cold.  I've  a  dooed  too  much  to-day,  for 
a  'ooman  in  her  ninety-zecond  year. 
You  come  again  about  this  day  wake. 
I  trust  'e  now,  Passon ;  you  be  a  good 
man,  because  you'm  got  no  good  blood 
in  you.  A  old  'ooman's  blessing  won't 
do  'e  no  harm." 

Vast  is  the  power  of  a  good  kind 
face,  and  of  silence  at  the  proper 
moment.  The  curtite  of  Perlycross 
possessed  that  large  and  tender  nature 
at  which  the  weak  are  apt  to  scoff, 
because  they  are  not  afraid  of  it. 
Over  them  no  influence  can  last,  for 
there  is  nothing  to  lay  hold  of ;  but 
a  strong-willed  person,  like  that  old 
woman,  has  substance  that  can  be 
dealt  with,  if  handled  kindly  and 
without  pretence.  Thus  Mr.  Penniloe 
indulged  some  hope  of  soothing  and 
softening  that  fierce  and  flinty  nature, 
and  guiding  it  towards  that  peace  on 
earth  which  is  the  surest  token  of  the 
amnesty  above. 

But  while  he  was  at  breakfast  on 
the  following  day  he  was  told  that  a 
little  maid  was  at  the  front  door, 
crying  very  bitterly  and  refusing  to 
come  in.  He  went  out  alone,  but 
not  a  syllable  would  she  utter  until 
he  had  closed  the  door  behind  him. 
There  she  stood,  shivering  in  the  snow 
and  sobbing,  very  poorly  dressed,  and 
with  nothing  on  her  head,  but  mopping 
her  eyes  and  nose,  as  she  turned  away, 
with  a  handkerchief  of  the  finest  lace. 
"Zip,"  was  all  the  answer  Mr. 
Penniloe  could  get  to  his  gentle 
inquiry    as    to   who    she    was;     and 


then  she  looked  at  him  with  large 
and  lustrous  eyes,  beautifully  fringed 
below  as  well  as  above,  and  an- 
nouncing very  clearly  that  she  was 
discussing  him  within.  Although  he 
guessed  what  her  errand  was,  the 
clergyman  could  not  help  smiling  at 
her  earnest  and  undisguised  probation 
of  his  character;  and  that  smile  settled 
the  issue  in  his  favour.  *'  You  be  to 
coom  to  wance,"  her  vowel- sounds 
were  of  the  purest  Devonshire  air 
winged  by  many  a  quill,  but  never 
summed  in  pen  by  any.  "  Wi'out  no 
stapping  to  think,  you  be  to  coom  !  " 

"  What  an  imperious  little 
Zenobia!"  said  Mr.  Penniloe,  in 
self-commune. 

"  Dunno  whatt  thiccy  be.  Grand- 
moother  zayeth,  'e  must  coom  to 
wance.  But  her  be  dead,  zince  the 
can'le  gooed  out."  Her  eyes  burst 
into  another  flood,  and  she  gave  up 
the  job  of  sopping  it. 

"  My  dear,  I  will  come  with  you  in 
half  a  minute.  Come  and  stand  in 
the  warmth,  till  I  am  ready." 

**  Noo,  noo ;  I  hain't  to  stop.  Putt 
on  hat,  and  coom  raight  awai.  Vire 
gooed  out  and  can'le  gooed  out,  and 
grannie  gooed  out  along  wi'  'un." 

Mr.  Penniloe  huddled  his  spencer 
on,  while  the  staring  child  danced 
with  impatience  in  the  snow  3  and 
quiet  little  Fay  came  and  glanced  at 
her,  and  wondered  how  such  things 
could  be.  But  Fay  would  not  stare, 
because  she  was  a  little  lady. 

The  clergyman  was  very  quick  of 
foot ;  but  the  child  with  her  long 
Tremlett  legs  kept  easily  in  front  of 
him  all  the  way,  with  the  cloud  of  her 
black  hair  blowing  out  on  the  frosty 
air  to  hurry  him. 

"  I  hain't  aveared  of  her.  Be  you  1 " 
said  the  little  maid,  as  she  rose  on  tip- 
toe to  pull  the  thong  of  the  heavy 
latch.  "  If  her  coom  back,  her  would 
zay — *  Good  cheel,  Zippy  1 
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THE  EXPEDITION  TO  THE  WEST  INDIES. 

1655. 


The  attack  on  the  islands  of  St. 
Domingo  and  Jamaica  in  1655  may  be 
described  as  the  first  of  our  *'  little 
wars."  It  was  directed,  it  is  true, 
against  a  European  power ;  but  none 
the  less,  from  the  scene  of  action,  the 
strength  of  the  forces  engaged,  and 
the  general  circumstances,  it  belongs 
more  properly  to  this  category  than 
to  any  other.  By  this  time  we  have 
learned  more  or  less  how  such  enter- 
prises for  the  conquest  of  tropical 
territory  should  be  conducted  ;  but  in 
the  days  of  the  Protectorate  the  ex- 
perience of  such  expeditions  was  not 
great,  and  the  secret  of  carrying  them 
to  a  successful  issue,  if  not  unknown, 
had  been  forgotten.  The  West  Indian 
expedition  of  1654-5  therefore  claims 
some  attention  as  our  first  State- 
directed  tropical  war ;  and  it  deserves 
possibly  even  more  for  that,  both 
from  a  political  and  military  point  of 
view,  it  was  CromwelFs  greatest  fail- 
ure. 

It  is  immaterial  here  to  discuss  the 
motive  for  Cromweirs  attack  on  the 
Spanish  colonies.  The  temptation  to 
refill  an  empty  treasury  with  the 
wealth  of  the  Indies  was  certainly 
strong ;  and  reprisals  for  Spanish 
aggression  against  our  West  Indian 
possessions  of  Tortuga  and  St.  Kitts 
made  a  very  respectable  pretext  for 
yielding  to  it.  He  must  have  deter- 
mined on  the  design  almost  simultane- 
ously with  his  elevation  to  the  Protec- 
torate ;  but  he  carefully  kept  it 
secret,  dangling  the  bait  of  an  English 
alliance  before  the  eyes  of  France  till 
he  drove  Mazarin  nearly  to  despera- 
tion, and  then  in  turn  coquetting 
with  Spain,  but  revealing  his  real 
purpose  to  no  one. 

The  design  indeed  was  a  very  great 
one^  nothing  less  than  the  expulsion 
of   the   Spaniards   from   the  Antilles 


and  the  Main,  and  the  plantation  of 
Englishmen  in  their  stead.  **  We 
think,"  he  wrote  in  October,  1655 
(nine  months  after  the  departure  of 
the  expedition),  *'  and  it  is  much  de- 
signed among  us  to  strive  with  the 
Spaniard  for  the  mastery  of  all  those 
seas  ....  to  restrain  and  suppress 
the  tyrannies  and  usurpations  of 
the  King  of  Spain  in  those  countries 
by  a  pretended  donation  of  the  Pope.'* 
The  source  from  which  he  drew  the 
first  inspiration  for  this  great  scheme 
may  be  traced  to  two  men, — to  Thomas 
Gage,  a  converted  Jesuit  priest,  who 
knew  the  Spanish  Islands  and  the 
Spanish  Main  well,  and  had  written  a 
book  on  the  subject,  and  to  Colonel 
Thomas  Modyford  of  Barbados.  The 
former  probably  hated  the  Spaniards 
with  all  the  hatred  of  a  renegade ;  but 
the  latter  had  peculiar  reasons  for 
trying  to  ingratiate  himself  with 
Cromwell.  Barbados,  almost  the 
oldest  of  our  colonial  possessions,  was 
at  this  time  an  extremely  thriving 
little  place,  and  had  already  suffi- 
ciently good  opinion  of  itself  to  claim 
to  be  a  "  limb  of  the  Commonwealth." 
The  Civil  War  in  England,  however, 
had  landed  the  island  in  internal 
troubles.  Early  in  1650  a  conspiracy 
had  been  hatched  to  drive  all  Indepen- 
dents from  Barbados,  and  at  the  head 
of  this  conspiracy  was  Colonel  Thomas 
Modyford.  The  plot  was  defeated  by 
the  indiscretion  of  one  of  the  conspira- 
tors, who  discovered  it  in  his  cups  ; 
but  Modyford  was  certainly  implicated, 
and  this  was  not  likely  to  make  him 
acceptable  to  the  Protector.  Shortly 
after  this.  Lord  Willoughby  of  Parham, 
a  renegade  Parliamentary  officer,  pro- 
claimed King  Charles  the  Second  in 
Barbados  and  raised  the  disorders 
afresh.  This  of  course  was  not  to  be 
endured  by  a  victorious  Parliament ; 
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and  a  naval  expedition  under  the 
famous  admiral,  Sir  George  Ascue  (or 
Ayscough)  was  despatched  to  reduce 
the  island  to  submission.  Again 
Modyford  came  to  the  fore,  this  time 
to  support  the  Parliament;  and  his 
defection  was  so  serviceable  that 
Ascue  was  able  to  effect  his  task  very 
speedily.  It  was,  beyond  all  doubt, 
with  the  object  of  ingratiating  himself 
still  further  with  the  Protector  that 
Modyford  took  such  interest  in 
Cromwell's  projects  against  Spanish 
America. 

He  was  able  to  establish  himself  as 
a  personage  of  importance  in  connec- 
tion with  the  expedition.  Barbados, 
from  its  position  to  windward  (that  is, 
to  trade- wind  ward)  of  all  the  Antilles, 
possessed  exceptional  advantages  as  a 
base  of  operations,  being  in  the  first 
place  the  nearest  point  to  England, 
and  in  the  next  the  best  for  a  dep6t 
fi'om  which  troops  and  stores  could  be 
distributed  to  anj  region  of  the  Spanish 
West  Indies.  Indeed,  though  ships 
have  so  long  been  independent  of 
sails,  the  prestige  of  Barbados' straffcegic 
advantages  was  such  that  only  within 
the  past  ten  years  has  she  ceased  to  be 
the  headquarters  of  our  forces  in  the 
West  Indies.  Cromwell  was  alive  to 
these  advantages,  and  Modyford  made 
it  his  business  to  supplement  them 
by  others.  Following  the  frequent 
practice  of  colonists  on  a  visit  to  the 
old  country  (where  there  is  no  risk  of 
contradiction  from  their  fellows),  he 
greatly  exaggerated  the  loyalty  and 
devotion  of  Barbados,  and  promised 
every  kind  of  assistance  in  recruits, 
arms,  and  supplies.  This  type  of  man 
being  less  common  in  those  days  than 
in  these,  his  assurances  were  accepted 
without  any  reserve ;  and  the  zeal  of 
Barbados  was  reckoned  as  an  import- 
ant contribution  towards  the  success 
of  the  scheme. 

It  was  settled  then  that  Barbados 
should  be  the  base  of  operations. 
But  another  British  possession  could 
also  be  of  service,  the  new  England 
which  lay  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic.      Supplies    would     be   the 


great  difficulty,  and  these  could  be 
furnished  from  this  English  America  ; 
and  not  only  supplies,  but  settlers  to 
occupy  the  territory  wrested  from 
Spain,  who  should  be  more  or  less 
trained  as  a  military  force  and  capable 
of  self- defence.  Thus  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic  were  to  combine  in  the 
attack ;  and  the  governors  in  New 
England  received  their  instructions 
accordingly.  But  even  this  was  not 
•  all.  While  one  fleet  was  to  busy 
itself  in  the  Caribbean  Archipelago 
and  on  the  Main,  a  second  was  to 
cruise  off  the  coast  of  Spain  to  inter- 
cept both  the  plate-fleets  from  the 
West  and  reinforcements  from  the 
East.  Such  was  the  plan,  and 
assuredly  the  combinations  did  not 
lack  breadth  and  boldness.  One  point 
only  remained  for  settlement ;  whether 
the  first  attack  should  be  made  on  the 
Main  or  on  an  island.  Gage  was  for 
the  first,  and  named  the  Orinoco  as 
the  objective ;  Modyford  was  for  the 
second,  naming  Cuba  or  Hispaniola 
(St.  Domingo)  for  choice;  these  cap- 
tured, the  mainland  could  be  attacked 
subsequently ;  and  Modyford*s  counsel 
prevailed. 

Turning  back  then  to  the  opening 
of  the  year  1654,  we  find  Cromwell, 
just  established  as  Lord  Protector, 
busy  with  his  preparations,  pressing 
sailors,  and  even  soldiers,  for  the 
service.  Looking  behind  the  scenen 
into  the  papers  of  the  Secretary's 
Office  at  Whitehall,  we  find  even  more 
activity^.  The  British  agent  at 
Hamburg  was  busy  sending  over  ship- 
loads of  timber  for  masts,  and  great 
stores  of  gunpowder,  which  latter, 
being  provided  by  the  army- con- 
tractors of  the  period,  of  course 
proved  to  be  of  inferior  quality. 
Then  again  there  was  immense  pre- 
paration of  clothes,  these  being  always 
an  important  part  of  any  great 
enterprise  from  the  Nibelun  genii ed 
onwards — clothes  for  four  thousand 
men,  and  most  of  them  of  cotton,  the 
virtues  of  flannel  in  the  Tropics  being 

^  Thurlce's  State  Papers,  from  which  most 
of  my  information  is  taken. 
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«till  unknown.  Next,  there  was  eight 
months'  store  of  provisions  to  be 
gathered  and  embarked, — biscuit,  pork, 
pease,  beef,  and  stockfish  ;  six  months' 
supply  of  cheese,  "  the  other  two 
months  to  be  supplied  in  oil,"  also 
flour  and  raisins  to  make  dulE  withal. 
For  liquor,  there  was  three  months' 
provision  of  beer,  the  other  five  months 
to  be  made  up  in  brandy  and  arrack. 
Tucked  in  at  the  end  of  the  list, 
apparently  as  an  afterthought,  appears 
**  ten  or  twelve  thousand  of  soap." 
Finally,  the  climate  of  the  West 
Indies  being  not  of  the  best  repute 
for  healthiness,  due  thought  was  taken 
for  medical  stores,  **  emplasters," 
unguents,  pills,  powders,  electuaries, 
and  so  forth,  to  the  amount  of 
£21.  Ws.  for  each  hundred  men. 

The  scene  of  bustle  and  confusion  at 
Portsmouth,  where  all  these  prepara- 
tions were  going  forward,  must  have 
beggared  description.  In  the  first 
place,  the  officer  in  charge  was  not  a 
naval  man,  being  no  other  than 
Colonel  Desborough,  sometime  quarter- 
master of  Cromwell's  Ironsides,  and 
now  major-general,  member  of  the 
Council  of  State,  and  commissioner  of 
the  Admiralty.  The  task  before  him, 
that  of  equipping  and  despatching 
two  fleets,  one  of  twenty-five  vessels 
and  one  of  forty,  on  a  distant  cruise, 
would  have  been  formidable  even  for 
an  expert,  particularly  as  one  of  the 
fleets  was  to  carry  a  small  army  with 
it.  But,  apart  from  his  inexperience, 
Desborough  was  embarrassed  by  want 
of  organisation  and  discipline  among 
the  men  chosen  for  the  service,  both 
soldiers  and  sailors.  The  impressed 
sailors  were  many  of  them  **  master- 
less  rogues,  vagabonds  and  unprofit- 
able instruments,"  gathered  from  all 
parts  of  Great  Britain,  and  naturally 
prone  to  disorder,  to  say  the  least  of 
it.  The  soldiers,  too,  eeem  to  have 
been  what  we  now  call  **  drafts " ; 
twelve  hundred  men,  for  instance, 
were  drawn  from  the  regiments  in 
London,  and  possibly  were  not  the 
men  that  the  commanding  officers 
were  most  sorry  to  part  with.     The 


rest,  some  two  thousand  men  or  more, 
seem  to  have  been  made  up  of  volun- 
teers, adventurers,  tag,  rag,  and  bob- 
tail, good,  bad,  and  indifferent, 
including  Royalists  and  many  other  of 
the  discontented  then  so  numerous  in 
England. 

The  despatch  of  Blake's  fleet  of 
twenty-five  vessels  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean on  October  25th  brought  some 
little  relief  to  the  unfortunate 
Desborough ;  but  the  confusion  was 
soon  made  worse  by  the  concentration 
of  the  whole  of  the  heterogeneous 
West  Indian  force  in  Portsmouth. 
The  impressed  seamen  broke  out  into 
mutiny,  and  their  wives  pursued  the 
Protector  in  the  streets  crying  out  to 
know  whither  their  husbands  were 
bound.  This  was  a  secret  of  which 
Desborough  himself  was  ignorant,  and 
Cromwell  only  answered  that  the 
French  and  Spanish  ambassadors 
would  gladly  give  him  a  million 
apiece  to  know.  And  this  was 
probably  true,  for  all  Europe  stood  at 
gaze  while  these  armaments  were 
equipping,  France,  Spain,  Holland 
and  Denmark,  each  dreading  lest 
they  should  be  turned  against  herself. 
But  this  secresy,  however  vital  to  the 
success  of  the  expedition,  seems  to 
have  made  every  one  concerned  rather 
sulky,  including  Desborough  himself. 

The  mutiny  was  put  down  mainly 
by  blandishment  on  the  part  of 
Desborough  and  of  Vice-Admiral 
Penn,  commander  designate  of  the 
fleet,  who  now  (November,  1654) 
appeared  on  the  scene  at  Portsmouth, 
trying  to  reduce  the  **  confused 
business  of  victualling "  to  some 
method,  and,  as  a  first  step,  condemn- 
ing some  bad  beer  supplied  by  the 
contractors.  This  William  Penn 
(father  of  the  famous  William,  at  this 
time  a  boy  of  eleven)  was  a  man  of  no 
more  than  thirty-four  years  old,  who 
had  seen  much  service  on  the  coast  of 
Ireland,  hunting  Prince  Rupert  in  the 
Mediterranean,  and  most  notably  in 
the  great  Dutch  war  just  concluded. 
He  had  commanded  a  squadron  in  the 
furious    engagements    of    June    and 
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August,  1653,  and  had  personally  en- 
gaged the  great  Tromp  ship  to  ship. 
After  Blake  he  was  probably  the  most 
distinguished  naval  officer  of  the  time, 
with  ideas  of  his  own,  too,  about 
naval  tactics ;  and  he  had  proved 
himself  a  good  public  servant,  though 
at  heart  a  Koyalist.  His  colleague  in 
command  of  the  land  forces  was  one 
Robert  Venables,  a  colonel  who  had 
gained  some  distinction  in  the  Irish 
war  and  had  been  very  successful  in 
hunting  down  Tories.  He  also  is  said 
to  have  had  a  leaning  to  the  Koyalist 
side. 

One  would  have  thought  that  these 
two  were  commanders  enough  for  the 
expedition,  but  such  was  not  Crom- 
well's opinion.  Joined  with  these 
were  certain  commissioners :  one  Mr. 
Edward  Winslow,  apparently  a  mer- 
chant, or  at  any  rate  a  man  of  business, 
who  had  been  employed  in  some  recent 
negotiations  with  Denmark,  and  as  a 
kind  of  commissioner  of  the  Treasury, 
or  Civil  Lord  of  the  Admiralty ;  one 
Colonel  Gregory  Butler  who  had 
served  under  Essex,  Waller,  and 
Massey  in  the  Civil  War  till  1646 ; 
and  the  Governor  of  Barbados,  Daniel 
Searle.  The  functions  of  these  com- 
missioners will  appear  in  the  course 
of  the  narrative ;  but  it  is  to  be  noted 
that  they  were  no  novelty.  There 
were  civil  commissioners  on  the  stafE 
of  the  New  Model  Army,  and  also  in 
Scotland  (after  Dunbar),  who  seem  to 
have  taken  in  hand  the  business  that 
remained  to  be  done  when  the  military 
departments  had  finished  their  work, 
and  to  have  kept  a  careful  eye  on  the 
Treasury. 

Thus  the  expedition  not  only  in- 
cluded both  branches  of  the  service, 
but  also  a  civilian  and  a  colonial 
element  in  the  supreme  authority. 
The  first  results  were  seen  before  it 
sailed  from  England.  A  strenuous 
effort  was  made  to  get  the  prepara- 
tions completed  and  the  fleet  to  sea 
by  Christmas  Day.  When  it  came 
to  the  point  there  was  still  a  defici- 
ency of  arms  and  stores,  which  Ven- 
ables  wished  to    wait  for.     He  was, 


however,  over-ruled  by  Desborough, 
who  promised  that  the  missing  articles 
should  be  sent  to  Barbados  after  him. 
Either  for  this  reason  or  for  some  other, 
Yenables  and  Fenn  quarrelled,  and 
though  the  sore  was  patched  up  for 
th^  moment,  it  needed  little  irrita- 
tion to  break  out  again.  However, 
on  Christmas  Day  the  two  com- 
manders embarked  on  board  the  Swift- 
sure  flagship,  and  the  fleet  weighed 
anchor.  Lady  Penn  returned  to  Lon- 
don ;  but  Mrs.  Yenables  accompanied 
her  husband,  a  small  point  which  is 
not  chronicled  without  intention.  Mr. 
Winslow  also  took  a  passage  in  the 
flagship,  and  watched  the  general  and 
the  admiral  during  the  voyage,  noting 
with  satisfaction  that  '*  their  demean- 
our mutually  to  each  other  at  sea  was 
very  sweet  and  hopeful,  though  the 
latter  gentleman  [Fenn]  is  too  apt 
to  be  taken  with  such  conceits,''  as 
had  brought  about  the  previous 
quarrel. 

Fenn*s  fleet  arrived  in  Carlisle  Bay, 
Barbados,  on  the  29th  of  January, 
but  one  day  later  than  Dakin's  squad- 
ron which  had  sailed  from  England 
five  days  before  it.  The  voyage  is 
admitted  on  all  hands  to  have  been  an 
unusually  fair  one,  and  it  is  therefore 
not  a  little  surprising  to  learn  that  as 
many  as  twenty  men  died  on  the  pas- 
sage ;  but  as  the  loss  is  described  as 
"  not  more  than  twenty  men  "  we  may 
assume  that  the  mortality  was  not 
heavy  as  things  went.  Arrived  at  the 
island  the  force  was  soon  disembarked, 
and  the  time  was  now  come  to  see 
how  Modyford's  promise  would  be 
fulfilled.  There  is  no  lack  of  letters 
from  officers  of  the  expedition,  the 
best  of  which  is  from  Mr.  Isaac  Birken- 
head, scout-master  (chief  of  the  Intelli- 
gence Department)  to  Secretary  Thur- 
loe.  He  took,  as  will  be  seen  from 
the  following  extracts,  an  optimistic 
view. 

Barbados,  VJth  February ^  1655. 

No  sooner  did  we  land,  but  our  General 

with  the  rest  of  the  Commanders  fell  hot 

to  work  sparing  no  pains  or  service,  but 

forthwith  took  pains  for  the  quartering  of 
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oar  soldiers,  and  raising;  onr  men  [the 
promised  recruits]  wherein  they  are  very 
well  entertained :    though  some   of   the 

Slanters  being  of  malignant  spirits  (as  in- 
eed  most  of  them  are)  signify  their  follies 
by  venting  calumnious  words  against  not . 
only  the  design,  but  the  powers  by  which 
we  are  come  [the  Protector's  authority]. 
For  which  the  like  words  one  Evans  an 
Islander  was  adjudged  [after  a  long  squab- 
ble about  jurisdiction]  to  stand  in  the 
pillory  next  market  day,  and  six  months' 
imprisonment  after.  ...  On  Tuesday^ 
Feb.  6,  our  General  and  Commissioner 
went  aboard  General  (Admiral)  Penn  ;  and 
there  made  instructions  for  one  of  our 
Commissioners,  Captain  Gregory  Butler 
...  to  go  to  St.  Christopher's  and  to  raise 
men  there.  And  that  night  being  fitted 
writh  instructions  they  set  sail.  ...  On 
Friday,  Feb.  9,  we  kept  a  solemn  day  of 
humiliation  and  next  day  fell  to  business, 
every  one  in  his  own  sphere.  We  found 
the  Islanders  [recruits]  to  come  in  some- 
thing cheerfully,  such  as  were  free  men 
but  not  of  mean  estates;  but  the  rich 
planters  endeavour  all  they  can  to  dis- 
nearten  men  from  going.  Yet  for  lack  of 
our  ships  [the  belated  store-ships]  with 
arms,  ammunition,  and  other  necessaries 
we  are  some  what  disheartened,  the  Islanders 
either  concealing  what  they  have,  or  not 
being  able  to  afford  a  quarter  of  the  arms 
for  our  men  :  and  we  came  so  badly  armed 
from  England  that  we  often  (and  I  am 
sure  I  speak  within  compass)  are  not  armed 
with  such  as  Englishmen  used  to  fight 
with.  .  .  .  Nevertheless  our  officers  and 
soldiers  are  highly  bent  upon  action,  and 
wish  to  be  gone  with  such  arms  as  they 
have ;  our  General's  care  being  so  much 
that  he  hath  provided  great  numbers  of 
half-pikes,  though  at  a  greater  length  than 
ordinary,  for  they  are  ten  foot  long.  Many 
of  them  (which  may  cause  your  wonder) 
are  made  of  cabbage  stalks,  I  mean  of  the 
trees  in  Barbados  which  bear  cabba$;es 
[cabbage- palms],  and  this  for  lack  of  better 
wood.  They  are  not  all  handsome,  nor 
will  they  long  be  serviceable,  but  such  as 
our  necessities  will  admit  to  furnish  us 
with.  There  is  not  any  faction  at  all 
among  us ;  every  one  hitherto  shewing 
himself  a  faithful  soldier  and  a  true 
Englishman.  But  we  have  lately  found 
the  devil's  endeavours  to  have  his  chapel 
among  us.  which  we  shall  tear  upby  the  roots ; 
for  I  nave  made  discovery  of  certain  papists 
in  our  army,  to  the  number  of  150,  wnich 
came  out  of  England.  We  have  likewise 
in  our  army  (as  I  am  credibly  informed) 
Anabaptists.  .  .  .  and  especially  one  Cap- 


tain Newbury  of  the  Portland  frigate  who 
denies  the  Trinity  ;  who  are  so  violent  in 
prosecuting  their  way  of  worship  that  they 
come  on  shore  and  make  proselytes,  and 
get  so  many  of  their  own  sort  in  the  army 

as  they  can As  for  our  regiments, 

they  are  exercised  regi  mentally  two  days 
in  the  week;  except  Colonel  Morns  his 
regiment.  .  .  .  Colonel  Morris  himself  is 
not  very  cheerful  in  this  design,  and  the 
reason  I  know  not,  unless  he  be  over-en- 
treated by  his  wife,  who  hath  (as  their  icay 
is^)  been  very  importunate  with  him  to 
leave  the  voyage.  .  .  .  the  gentleman 
[Morris]  is  very  well  approvea  of,  and 
questionless  very  fit  for  this  design,  and 
very  faithful  to  our  interest,  but  now  far 
his  wife  may  prevail  with  him.  ...  I 
shall  not  say,  though  she  be  observed  to  be 
very  powerful  and  young.  In  Colonel 
(Gregory)  Butler's  regiment  there  have 
been  divers  quarrels  among  the  officers, 
though  taken  up  by  the  Colonel.  .  .  .  In- 
deed, the  gentleman  [Butler]  is  stout  and 
loves  applause  and  flattery  ;  and  if  there 
be  any  person  who  would  seem  to  disrelish 
our  proceedings,  something  he  hath  to  say 
on  their  behalf.  And  all  the  reason  I 
could  ever  find — he  judgeth  himself  the 
elder  Colonel.  .  .  .  May  it  please  your 
Honour,  your  honour's  in  all  humility  and 
faithfulness  devoted. 

I.  B. 

Heading  between  the  lines  of  this 
letter  it  is  easy,  notwithstanding  the 
writer's  hopefulness,  to  see  that  the 
expedition  was  already  in  a  bad  plight. 
And  this  is  rendered  still  more  plain 
from  other  sources.  Barbados  disliked 
the  whole  project,  and  naturally 
enough,  for  the  planters  did  not  want 
to  have  their  labourers  taken  away 
and  their  profits  reduced.  Of  the  men 
on  whom  Cromwell  had  counted,  Daniel 
Searle,  governor  and  commissioner, 
did  not  by  any  means  display  the 
loyalty  and  zeal  expected  from  him, 
which  Colonel  Modyford  became  ex- 
tremely unpopular  in  the  island  for  his 
share  in  the  expedition.  Colonel 
Morris,  another  Barbadian  by  whose 
good  offices  great  store  had  been  set, 
behaved  as  we  have  seen  in  the  scout- 
master's letter,  and  when  pressed  by 
Winslow  and  the  other  commissioners 
shuffled  out  of  his  obligations  in  rather 

^  Hiatus  in  Thurloe ;   words  in  Italics  a 
conjectural  em^'ndation, 
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a  remarkable  fashion.  "  He  told  us 
in  plain  terms  that  if  we  would  give 
100,000  weight  of  sugar,  so  that  he 
might  pay  his  debts  and  leave  his 
estate  clear  to  his  wife,  then  Lewis 
Morris  would  spend  his  blood  for  us. 
The  truth  is  he  prizeth  himself  at  so 
high  a  rate  as  if  the  expedition  could 
not  go  on  without  him,  which  made 
some  of  us  in  a  loving  way  tell  him 
that  we  should  be  glad  of  so  experi- 
enced an  instrument  as  he  was ;  but 
withal  let  him  know  our  trust  and 
reliance  was  not  on  him  but  in  God : 
and  so  stands  the  case  between  him 
and  us/'  Behind  the  whole  of  which 
little  scene  we  can  descry  the  figure 
of  Mrs.  Morris,  **  very  powerful  and 
young."  We  may  be  sure  that  after 
this  Morris  took  little  trouble  to  re- 
concile the  planters  to  the  expedition. 
So  refractory  and  stubborn  were  they 
that  Yenables  lost  patience  and  called 
them  ''a  company  of  geese,''  which 
did  little  to  mend  matters. 

But  not  content  with  quarrelling 
with  the  colonists,  the  commissioners 
were  at  variance  among  themselves. 
Penn  and  Venables  were  always  a 
little  distant,  and  Winslow  was  in- 
clined to  take  the  side  of  Yenables. 
Butler  seems  to  have  inclined  to  Penn, 
but  carried  little  weight  with  either 
side.  Winslow  himself  acted  as  a 
kind  of  spy  over  the  rest  and  was  prob 
ably  disliked  by  all.  Daniel  Searle 
too,  as  a  Barbadian,  with  his  own 
private  profit  to  look  to,  of  course 
opposed  his  colleagues  tooth  and  nail. 
Never  was  a  stranger  directorate  at 
the  head  of  a  great  enterprise. 

Never  too,  we  may  add,  was  there 
a  stranger  army  sent  on  any  expedi- 
tion. What  with  Papists  who  could 
not  be  expected  to  fight  very  zealously 
to  upset  the  decree  of  the  Pope,  Ana- 
baptists who  had  troubled  the  Parlia- 
mentary army  with  mutiny  and  insub- 
ordination from  the  first,  Socinians, 
Levellers,  and  nondescripts,  all  trying 
to  make  proselytes  and  bitterly  divided 
against  each  other,  the  state  of  this 
army  in  the  camp  at  Barbados  must 
have  been  indescribable.     There  were 


troubles  too  with  the  fleet.  Some  of 
the  ships  had  no  chaplains,  and  their 
crews  under  pretext  of  going  ashore 
to  hear  the  gospel  preached,  were 
found  wasting  their  time  in  less  godly 
occupations — a  strictly  human  pro- 
ceeding which  enlists  our  sympathy, 
but  no  doubt  was  highly  improper. 
Nor  were  the  officers  much  better  than 
the  men.  Besides  that  scandalous 
Captain  Newbury  who  denied  the 
Trinity,  there  was  another,  Captain 
Saunders  of  the  Dover,  who,  having 
been  placed  in  charge  of  some  Dutch 
prizes  captured  in  Carlisle  Bay,  pro- 
ceeded to  loot  the  cargo  for  his  own 
profit.  Whereupon  his  men  (we  learn 
from  one  of  Penn's  general  orders),  not 
slow  to  follow  his  example,  "com- 
mitted many  unhandsome  and  unwar- 
rantable acts  in  these  ships  by  break- 
ing open  the  men's  chests,  plundering 
and  carrying  away  divers  sorts  of 
goods,  and  tearing  the  shirts  off  the 
men's  backs,  to  the  great  scandal  and 
dishonour  of  the  fleet." 

One  thing  only  kept  these  motley 
and  disorderly  forces  together,  the  lust 
of  gold  ;  they  were  all  filled  with  the 
legendary  tales  of  the  wealth  of  the 
Indies,  and  hungered  after  a  share  of 
it.  After  long  waiting  for  the  missing 
store-ships  the  commissioners  decided 
at  last  to  get  to  work,  if  with  no 
better  arms  than  their  pikes  made  of 
palm  branches.  Yenables'  commission 
gave  him  liberty  to  attack  the  Spanish 
possessions  in  any  part  of  America  ; 
but  Hispaniola  was  the  original  des- 
tination of  the  expedition,  and  against 
Hispaniola  they  decided  to  sail.  So 
on  Saturday,  March  31st,  they  took  on 
board  their  newly  raised  forces  (in- 
cluding a  negro  regiment  and  a  regi- 
ment of  seamen),  which  brought  the 
total  to  some  six  or  seven  thousand 
men,  and  weighed  anchor.  Following 
the  chain  of  the  Windward  Islands, 
they  steered  northward  till  they  came 
to  St.  Kitts,  where  they  picked  up 
Colonel  Gregory  Butler  and  a  newly 
raised  regiment  of  colonists,  a  thousand 
strong,  and  the  ships  with  him ;  thence 
westward  past  Santa  Cruz  (an  English 
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island,  where  the  colonists  '^  some  six 
years  past  were  all  slain  most  barbar- 
ously by  the  Spaniards"),  and  at  last, 
on  Wednesday,  April  11th,  they  were 
abreast  of  Hispaniola. 

Little  more  than  a  century  and  a 
half  had  passed  since  Columbus  dis- 
•covered  this  beautiful  island  ;  but  the 
Spaniard  had  long  since  done  his 
work.  There  were  said  to  be  three 
million  aboriginal  Indians  in  the 
island  in  1492  ;  ^  in  fifty  years  there 
were  three  hundred;  by  1617  there 
were  none.  In  1 655  there  were  some 
iiwenty  thousand  negroes  and  two 
thousand  Spaniards,  and  St.  Domingo, 
founded  in  1498,  was  counted  the 
•capital  of  the  West  Indies.  The 
English  had  been  to  St.  Domingo 
before.  Less  than  a  century  back 
(on  New  Year's  Day,  1586)  Drake 
had  taken  the  town,  held  it  for  a 
month,  and  exacted  £50,000  for  its 
ransom,  besides  stripping  it  of  all  its 
treasure.  This  was  how  Francis  Drake 
had  handled  St.  Domingo  with  twelve 
hundred  men;  we  have  now  to  see 
what  Penn  and  Venables  did  with 
their  eight  or  nine  thousand.  The 
best  account  (selected  from  a  large 
number)  of  their  operations  is  to  be 
found  in  a  letter  written  by  Mr.  J. 
Daniell,  auditor-general  of  the  army, 
to  Secretary  Thurloe,  from  which  I 
shall  make  frequent  extracts. 

"Wednesday  and  Thursday  (11th 
and  12th  April)  we  hovered  off  His- 
paniola in  counsel ;  and  concluded  the 
certain  possession  thereof  without 
blows,  sharing  the  living  lion's  skin 
with  such  assurance  as  I  verily  believe 
much  displeased  our  gracious  God  that 
hitherto  brought  us  safe.  And  ^  [we 
were  disheartened]  by  Commissioner 
Winslow's  always  unresistable  affirma- 
tive ordering  death  for  any  soldier  to 
plunder   or   diminish  the  least  value 

^  So  says  Purchas,  following  Las  Casas. 
The  number  should  perhaps  be  divided  by 
ten. 

^  The  letter  is  hastily  written  and  chaotic 
in  construction,  so  that  emendations  are 
essential.  The  postscript  runs,  **  You  pardon 
errors  and  pick  out  the  sense,  having  not 
time  to  examine  it." 


.  .  ,  Our  regim^it  of  seamen  joined 
with  us  our  best  counsels  to  run  into 
the  town  and  harbour  of  St.  Domingo 
suddenly,  before  knowledge  of  our 
approach.  This  had  certainly  carried 
our  business ;  but  Mr.  Winslow  fear- 
ing any  to  have  spoil  save  himself, 
pretending  to  claim  all  for  public 
treasure,  would  not  suffer  it."  Poor 
Winslow  probably  only  did  his  duty 
about  the  matter  of  plunder ;  but 
the  result  of  all  this  counsel  was 
that  the  fleet  did  not  even  get  in 
sight  of  the  town  till  Friday  13th, 
when  they  found  it  to  be  "at  the 
bottom  of  a  bay  seemingly  eight  or 
ten  leagues  over  from  point  to  point ; 
the  shore  all  along  to  it  appearing 
low  and  very  even,  without  hills  but 
rocky,  and  a  great  surf  of  the  sea 
against  it. 

At  2  p.m.  on  that  Friday  Venables 
with  three  thousand  five  hundred  men 
and  three  days'  provision  sailed  off  to 
a  landing-place  ten  leagues  to  the 
west  of  the  town,  being  unable  to 
discover  a  nearer  point  for  disembark- 
ation.^ The  rest  of  the  fleet  mean- 
while hovered  about  "  to  amuse  the 
enemy.' '  On  the  next  day  Venables 
disembarked  his  whole  force,  and  then, 
and  not  till  then,  promulgated  the 
order  prohibiting  plunder.  Where- 
upon "  the  sea-regiment  no  sooner 
heard  proclaimed  *  no  plunder '  but 
they  laid  down  their  arms;  and  so 
likewise  most  of  the  army  by  the 
example.  And  though  much  sweet- 
ness was  used  by  the  Greneral  and 
officers,  no  cordials  could  mitigate 
that  poison.*'  Yet,  "  seemingly  cheer- 
ful," they  marched  off  on  their  way 
into  the  bush,  where  for  the  present 
we  must  leave  them. 

Meanwhile  there  was  another  regi- 
ment and  a  half  not  yet  disembarked. 
These,  probably  from  the  reminiscence 
of  Drake's  successful  attack,  it  was 
designed  to  land  to  windward  of  the 

'  According  to  another  account  he  over- 
shot his  true  landing-place,  **  Drake's  Land- 
ing/' and  could  not  heat  hack  to  it ;  but  this 
vas  kept  quiet  at  the  time.  Ogilby's  Hist, 
of  America^  stcb  voce  Hispaniola. 
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town,  so  as  to  approacli  it  frotn  the 
east  while  Venables  advanced  from 
the  west.     This  plan,  however,  had  to 
be  abandoned   for  want  of  a  pilot ; 
and  accordingly  these  fifteen  hundred 
men,   under  a   Colonel   Buller,    were 
sent    to    a    point    called     *'  Drake's 
Landing,"  on  the  river  Hayna,  which 
there  runs  into  the  sea,  to  leeward  of 
the  town  but  only  ten  miles  from  it. 
Buller   accordingly  sailed  thither  on 
Saturday,  the  day  of  Venables'  disem- 
barkation,  but   on   Sunday  returned 
again,  "  not  holding  it  fit  to  land  at 
that  time  in  regard  to  a  strong  party 
of   the  enemy,  horse  and  foot,  that 
appeared  and  were  casting  up  a  breast- 
work against   them."     He   was   per- 
emptorily ordered   to  go  back,  force 
a  landing  and  effect  a  juncture  with 
Yenables,  who  by  that  time  (there  is 
a   delightful  vagueness    about   these 
combinations)  "might  be  expected  to 
have    reached    the     river."       Buller 
therefore   landed  on    the    next    day 
(Monday)   and   captured   the   breast- 
work without  difficulty,  the  Spaniards 
retiring  almost  immediately  and  leav- 
ing two   guns  behind  them.     Elated 
with  this  small  success,  Buller  seems 
to  have  been  fired  with  the  idea  of 
taking  the  town  by  himself  before  the 
General  came.     Neglecting  his  orders 
to   join  with  Venables,  who  was  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river,  he  pushed 
on     without     waiting     through    the 
jungle  paths  towards  the  town;  but 
being  misled  by  a  treacherous  Irish 
guide,  he  finally  blundered,  fortunately 
without  mishap,  on  to  an  open  place 
within  three  miles  of  the  town,  and 
close  to  a  strong  fort  known  a$  Eort 
Jeronymo.     Here  perforce  he  halted 
for  the  night,  though  out  of  reach  of 
water. 

No  sooner  was  Buller  gone  **past 
call  or  view  "  from  Drake's  Landing, 
when  up  came  Venables  and  his  force 
to  that  point,  but  on  the  wrong  side 
of  the  river.  He  had  had  a  terrible 
march  of  thirty  long  miles  or  more  in 
the  past  forty-eight  hours.  The 
water-bottles  (how  like  the  English 
of  all  centuries !)  had  been  left  behind 


in  the  belated  store-ships;  and  the 
men,  oppressed  with  the  tropical  heat, 
had  to  haul  their  two  guns  as  well  as 
themselves  through  the  jungle  paths. 
**Both  officers  and  soldiers,"  wrote 
Venables,  "what  through  want  of 
water,  what  through  the  excessive 
heat  of  the  climate  (which  was  the 
more  intolerable  by  reason  that  our 
march  lay  all  the  way  through  close 
tall  woods  that  kept  all  manner  of 
breeze  from  us)  and  what  through 
eating  of  oranges  or  other  fruits  by 
the  way,  were  most  of  them  so  far 
spent  and  tired  that  they  could  hardly 
stand  upon  their  legs,  being  for  the 
most  part  troubled  with  violent 
fluxes;  hundreds  of  our  men  having 
dropped  down  by  the  way,  some  sick 
and  some  dead,  so  that  we  lost  no 
inconsiderable  number  on  that  march." 
Needless  to  say  there  were  no  waggons 
or  baggage  animals,  sb  that  there  was 
no  chance  for  men  who  fell  out  but 
the  horses  of  a  small  troop  of  cavalry, 
sixty  strong,  that  Venables  had  with 
him,  which  of  course  were  insufficient 
for  the  work.  Having  no  guide  to 
show  him  a  ford  and  therefore  no  hope 
of  joining  Buller,  Venables  marched 
up  the  river  and  bivouacked  for  the 
night  in  an  open  savannah,  at  a  point 
seven  miles  from  Bailor's  position. 

Next  morning  (Tuesday)  he  was 
able  to  cross  the  river  and  effect  his 
junction  with  Buller;  and  the  force 
to  use  his  own  words,  "  made  a  shift, 
though  heartless  and  spiritless,  to 
creep  (for  so  it  must  be  justly  styled) 
within  a  mile  of  the  Fort  Jeronymo." 
Here,  to  his  joy,  he  met  his  missing 
guide,  one  Captain  Cox.  The  army 
crept  on,  Venables  himself  advancing 
almost  alone  in  front  of  the  "  forlorn 
[advanced  guard]  with  a  musket  on 
his  shoulder,"  to  reconnoitre.  Sud- 
denly the  enemy  dashed  out  from  an 
ambuscade  on  the  flank  and  front  of 
the  main  body,  cutting  the  General 
and  his  party  completely  off  from 
them.  The  musket  on  his  shoulder 
saved  Venables  from  serious  notice,  so 
that  he  was  able  to  rejoin  his  troops 
through  the  jungle.     The  army,  after 
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the  first  surprise  was  over,  behaved 
better  than  might  have  been  expected 
in  the  circumstances.  "  Being  en- 
raged it  beat  back  the  enemy  and 
took  his  ground,"  says  Daniell,  "  and 
had  not  extremity  of  thirst,  hunger, 
weariness,  and  night  resisted,  it  would 
that  night  have  entered  the  town. 
But  necessity  has  no  law ;  all  impa- 
tiently cried  *  Water,'  and  many 
fainted  ;  which  regretfully  caused  a 
retreat  at  10  at  night.'*  Hetreat  the 
army  accordingly  did  to  Drake's 
Landing,  the  nearest  place  where  it 
could  be  sure  of  finding  water  ;  for  as 
fate  willed  it,  Cox,  tbe  guide,  who 
alone  knew  where  water  could  else- 
where be  found,  had  been  killed  by 
the  first  volley.  Seven  officers  and 
twenty-three  men  killed  in  action 
were  the  casualties  in  the  fight;  the 
losses  by  sickness  on  the  march  were 
probably  ten  times  as  great. 

On  the  next  day,  Wednesday,  April 
18th,  the  troops  reached  Drake's  Land- 
ing, and.  "there  refreshed  its  weary 
spirits  and  fainting  limbs  with  con- 
sultation." Counsel  and  consultation, 
as  we  have  seen,  consumed  a  good 
deal  of  time  in  this  expedition. 
Yenables,  who  was  himself  suffering 
from  dysentery,  went  on  board  the 
flagship,  and  spent  his  time  wrangling 
with  Penn  and  Winslow ;  cruising 
backwards  between  the  ship  and  the 
shore,  but  apparently  always  accom- 
panied by  Mrs.  Yenables  and  always 
sleeping  on  board.  I  have  been  unable 
to  discover  anything  about  this  poor 
lady  (except  that  she  was  of  more  than 
ordinary  bulk)  who  seems  to  have  done 
no  more  than  any  loyal  wife  would  for 
a  sick  and  much  abused  husband ;  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  her  presence 
was  much  resented.  The  army  of  course 
was  dissatisfied  with  the  absence  of 
the  General.  It  was  badly  off  in 
every  respect,  "  feeding  on  the  saltest 
beef,  unwatered,  withal  the  mouldy 
brown  biscuit,  no  brandy  or  comfort- 
able liquor  allowed  us.  All  these 
things  caused  immoderate  desire  of 
water,  which  that  river  [Hayna], 
coming  from   a   copper    mine,  served 


rather  to  increase,  than  to  quench 
thirst.  And  the  rains  nightly  pour- 
ing so  soaked  our  bodies  with  flux, 
none  escaping  that  violence,  that  our 
refreshment  proved  a  weakening  instead 
of  a  support."  And  all  this  hardship, 
which  a  little  helpfulness  might  have 
greatly  alleviated,  was  shirked  by  the 
General,  sleeping  dry  and  comfortable 
in  his  berth  on  board  the  flagship. 
Small  wonder  that  the  army  cursed 
Mrs.  Yenables  and  gave  full  rein  to 
the  tongue  of  scandal.  **  God  sanctify 
these  sad  dispensations  of  providence 
to  His  Highness  and  your  honour," 
wrote  Butler  to  Thurloe,  two  months 
later,  "  to  grant  you  that  wis- 
dom which  may  cheer  your  heart 
under  his  will,  and  direct  you  never  to 
let  a  Generate  loife  accompany  him  on 
Joreign  serviced* 

This  curious  refreshment  of  the  army 
lasted  about  a  week.  On  Tuesday, 
April  24th,  it  marched  once  more,  by 
the  route  of  its  former  retreat,  for 
Fort  Jeronymo,  bivouacked  that  night 
in  the  jungle,  and  continued  the 
advance  next  morning.  The  advanced 
guard,  five  hundred  strong,  was  made 
up  of  men  drawn  in  proportion  from 
all  the  regiments,  the  old  mistake  re- 
peated in  our  day  at  Majuba  and  in 
the  Soudan.  It  was  placed  under 
command  of  Adjutant-General  Jack- 
son, who  had  strict  orders  to  keep 
"  wings "  (flanking-parties)  in  the 
jungle  on  each  side  to  prevent  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  ambuscade  tactics  which 
had  cost  the  army  so  dear  in  the  pre- 
vious week.  These  orders  he  disobeyed, 

I  doubt  treacherously  [says  Mr.  DaniellJ, 
and  cowardly  neglecting  the  duty  of  his 
place  put  Captain  Butler^  (a  stout,  but 
inexperienced  soldier  for  such  a  design)  to 
lead  the  Forlorn,  who  innocently  fell  into 
the  enemy's  ambuscade  ;  but  most  bravely 
behaving  himself  fought  it  to  the  death, 
bringing  up  his  men  very  orderly  till 
slain.  So  did  Captain  rowlet  of  the 
Firelocks  fight  to  the  death ;  whom 
Jackson  seeing  fall,  instead  of  relief, 
faced  about  and  most  basely  ran  away. 
Thereupon  immediately  the  whole  For- 
lorn, like  a  torrent  in  a  narrow  passage 

^  Gregory's  brother. 
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straitened,  or  a  sudden  and  furious  wave 
in  a  rough  sea,  nay  indeed  lightning — the 
whole  Forlorn  tumbled  into  the  Refor- 
made  [the  support]  ;  they  all  as  suddenly 
into  the  horse  ^ — and  all  mixed  like  a 
mass  in  so  narrow  a  pass  not  able  to 
contain  six  abreast  (the  close  thick  woods 
encompassing  the  side  where  the  enemy 
was  lodged  to  tiank  us).  And  the  great 
fort  guns  loaded  with  small  shot,  bits 
of  iron,  broken  pistol  barrels  and  all 
such  mischief,  had  full  power  and  sure 
aim  all  along  that  narrow  pass ;  which  so 
routed  all  them  [forlorn,  reformade  and 
horse]  that  they  in  the  same  moment, 
routed  the  General's  regiment.  Never 
was  anything  so  wedged  as  we,  which 
made  the  enemy  weary  of  killing ;  and 
had  not  the  rear  part  of  Major  General 
Haynes*  regiment  drawn  into  the  wood, 
and  so  counter-flanked,  beating  back  the 
enemy  to  the  fort,  regaining  all  the 
ground,  bodies  and  ambuscades  even  under 
and  beside  the  very  fort  (which  ground 
was  maintained  all  night)  our  whole  army 
had  been  in  that  sudden  motion  dis- 
ordered and  confused.  Jackson  sneaked 
into  the  bushes  like  an  old  fox  and  saved 
himself.  Our  most  gallant,  noble  and 
valiant  Greneral  Haynes,  with  whom  and 
near  his  person  (by  his  own  great  desire)  I 
was  all  this  time,  was  slain — lanced 
through  the  body. 

Never  did  British  troops  behave 
more  disgracefully.  The  whole  Spanish 
force,  at  the  highest  estimate  did  not 
exceed  two  hundred  men,  and  it  routed 
twenty  times  that  number  of  English. 
The  casualties  were  one  major- general, 
one  colonel,  one  major,  four  captains, 
many  lieutenants  and  ensigns,  and 
between  two  and  three  hundred  men 
killed.  Nine  colours  (ensigns  or  com- 
pany-colours) were  lost ;  and  the  whole 
force  was  hopelessly  demoralized. 

As  a  set  off  against  the  behaviour 
of  Jackson  it  is  worth  while  to  record 
the  death  of  Major-General  Haynes, 
as  taken  from  another  source. 

A  big  fellow  issued  against  him  [Haynes] 
from  the  fort  on  horseback,  and  having 
heard  him  call  for  some  of  his  cheery 
boys  to  stand  by  him  and  beat  them  back, 
he  said,  "  What  make  you  here  for  you 
EngUsh  dogs  ?  I'll  teach  you  to  lead  men." 

^  The  construction  breaks  down  hopelessly, 
but  the  sense  is  clear.  The  original  has  not 
one  full  stop. 
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"Welcome,  brave  fellow,''  quoth  the 
General ;  and  with  nothing  but  a  small 
walking-sword  ia  his  hand  (being  come 
up  to  the  head  of  the  army  to  give  orders 
and  having  left  his  man  and  his  armour 
at  the  head  of  his  regiment)  encountered 
him.  And  the  adversary,  seeing  he  could 
no  good  \_Bic]  rode  a  little  into  the  wood  and 
brought  out  eight  with  him,  lancers.  And 
Thomas  Boys  with  an  ensign  [colour]  and 
one  more  who  was  only  left  alive,  but 
much  wounded,  stood  by  the  Major- 
Greneral  and  fell  with  him.  Boys,  when 
he  was  so  wounded  that  he  perceived  he 
was  slain,  stripped  off  his  colours  [from 
the  staff]  and  wrapping  himself  in  them 
fell  and  died.^ 

That  night  the  army  lay  on  its 
ground  amid  the  dying  and  the  dead, 
and  early  next  morning,  having  buried 
its  guns,  retreated  once  more  to  Drake's 
Landing.  The  next  four  days  the  com- 
missioners consumed  in  wrangling  ; 
Yenables,  as  before,  plying  to  and  fro 
from  ship  to  shore,  and  **  every  return 
creating  new  counsel."  "  Meanwhile,*' 
continues  Mr.  Daniell,  "  the  rains  in- 
creasing, our  men  weakening,  all  even 
to  death  fluxing,  and  these  miseries  in- 
creasing, our  Council  resolved  by  seek- 
ing God  to  purge  the  army."  As  the 
result  of  this  search,  **  First  Jackson, 
found  guilty  of  cowardice,  had  his 
sword  broken  over  his  head  for  a 
coward,  his  commission  revoked,  was 
expulsed  the  Army,  and  [degraded]  to 
be  swabber  to  hospital-ships  of  sick 
people;  which  was  accordingly  done. 
Some  women  found  in  men's  apparel 
were  punished ;  and  all  suspected 
[females,  let  us  say,  for  here  Mr. 
Daniell  becomes  scandalous],  Barbados 
and  those  plantations  yielding  little 
else,  narrowly  sought  after.  One 
soldier  proved  to  have  run  away  was 
hanged,"  and  so  forth.  Evidently  the 
army  could  do  with  a  little  purging. 

Yery  soon  it  became  apparent,  how- 
ever, that  no  more  work  could  be  ex- 
pected from  the  land  forces,  purged  or 
unpurged,  at  any  rate  in  Hispaniola. 
In  vain  Penn  offered  to  batter  down 
Fort  Jeronymo  in  four  hours ;  to  clear 
the  way  to  the  gates  of  the  town  with 

1  '2tnD!%  Life  of  Sir  W.  Penn. 
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his  guns  ;  to  land  men  on  the  qtuty,- — 
in  a  word,  to  do  anything  rather  than 
abandon  the  enterprise  with  disgrace. 
Yenablesj  weakened  by  dysentery  and 
failure,  and  Winslow,  hopelessly  fright- 
ened and  discouraged,  would  hear  of 
nothing   but   departure   for  Jamaica. 
Penn  was  naturally  much   annoyed; 
for  had  he  had  his  own  way  he  could 
almost   certainly  have    captured    the 
town  without  difficulty ;  and,  the  fleet 
as  naturally  taking  his  part,  there  en- 
sued that  violent  jealousy  between  the 
two  services  which  has  wrecked  so 
many  British  expeditions  in  all  parts 
of  the  world.     Kear- Admiral  Dakins, 
for  instance,  "  did  most  furiously  and 
unchristianlike  say  before  good  witness, 
'Where  are    the  cowardly  Spaniards 
now  1     Will  they  not  come  and  cut  off 
these  Army  rogues  that  we  may  be 
no  more  troubled  with  them  *i  *     And 
his   own  lieutenant,   my   former    ac- 
quaintance, being  by  accident  aboard 
the  ship  where  I  [Daniell]  came  into, 
weak  and  so  ill  that  I  was  not  able  to 
stand,  after  salutes  and  discourse  told 
me  to  my  face  (like  to  his  profession) 
that  [he  would]  we  were  all  overboard 
that  they  might  be  rid  of  us  again ; 
speaking    the    very   same    words   to 
Captain  Fincher  in  his  extremity  of 
weakness,  and  also  to  others." 

It  was  with  such  feelings  towards 
the  sister  service  that  the  fleet  took 
what  was  left  of  the  army  on  board 
once  more,  on  Sunday,  May  6th,  and 
sailed  away  with  it  westward.  Monday 
the  7th  was  kept  as  a  fast-day.  That 
morning  Commissioner  Winslow  sick- 
ened, and  by  sunset  he  was  dead, 
chiefly  of  a  broken  heart.  On  the 
next  day  **he  was  put  into  a  coffin 
and  heaved  into  the  sea,  and  had  the 
solemnity  of  forty  pieces  of  Ordnance," 
if  that  were  any  consolation  to  his 
indignant  shade.  On  Thursday,  May 
10th,  the  fleet  entered  the  harbour  of 
St.  Jago  de  la  Yega  in  Jamaica,  Penn 
leading  the  way  in  his  own  ship,  for 
he  had  been  heard  privately  to  say 
"  that  he  would  not  trust  the  Army 
with  any  attempt  if  he  could  get  near 
with  his  ships."     To  make  quite  sure. 


he  shifted  into  the  Martin  galley,  and 
ran  in  till  she  was  aground  abreast  of 
a  Spanish  fort  at  the  head  of  the  har- 
bour— aground,   but    underneath  the 
fort   guns  and  safe   from   their   Are. 
Other    boats    followed    with    troops, 
which  had  no  sooner  landed  than  the 
Spaniards   fled,  abandoning  the  fort 
and  thirteen  guns  with  it.     So  far,  so 
good  \  but  now  came  a  curious  scene. 
**  The  Army  did  not  follow  the  enemy, 
but  did  draw  up  in  battle  [array]  and 
there   resolved   to    stay    until    their 
Oeneral  came    ashore  to   them ;   for 
some  were  much  troubled  that  he  did 
not  land  with  them.     For  all  the  time 
that  the  army   was  landing,   he  was 
walking  about  the  Martvn  with  his  hat 
over  his   eyes,  looking  as  if  he  had 
been   studying  of  physic  more  than 
like  the  General  of  an  Army.     And 
when  the  Army  did  come  by  us  [us  of 
the  Marti7C\  in   the  boats,   they  did 
shout  forth  into  a  halloo,  which  is  a 
custom  at  sea,  throwing  up  their  caps 
and  hats.     But  General  Yenables  did 
not  give  them  so  much  as  one  look  to 
encourage   them,  but   pulled  his   hat 
over  his  eyes,  and  did  look  the  other 
way.^'i 

Eventually,  however,  Yenables  did 
go  ashore,  and  next  morning  occupied 
the  town.  Then  the  three  surviving 
commissioners  had  another  wrangle  as 
to  the  terms  of  the  capitulation ;  which 
resulted  in  granting  permission  to  Uie 
Spaniards  to  march  away  with  their 
wives  and  families.  Gregory  Butler, 
who  had  quarrelled  with  Yenables 
from  the  flrst,  now  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity to  have  high  words  with  Penn 
for  not  making  the  terms  harder. 
Well  was  it  for  poor  Winslow  that 
he  was  comfortably  sunk  in  a  thousand 
fathoms  of  water !  Then  came  the 
question,  what  should  be  done  next  % 
Provisions  were  running  short,  and 
none  could  be  obtained  from  the 
Spaniards  who  had  fled  to  the 
mountains.  The  two  belated  store- 
ships,    months    overdue,    did    indeed 

^  Quoted  in  Penn*s  Memorials  of  Sir  W. 
Penn;  the  writer  probably  being  Penn's 
secretary. 
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arrive  on  the  19th  of  May;  but  this 
only  made  matters  worse,  for  they 
were  claimed,  characteristically  enough, 
by  the  admiral  as  naval  stores.  Penn 
did  indeed  allow  V  enables  as  a  favour 
to  have  some  biscuit  for  the  armjr ; 
but  the  incident  of  course  increased 
the  friction  between  the  two  com- 
manders, and  still  mc»*e  between  the 
rival  services.  The  usual  results 
followed.  "  Yesterday,"  wrote  Penn 
to  Yenableson  the  22nd  of  May,  '^some 
of  the  seamen  were  very  unhandsomely 
treated  by  the  soldiers  of  the  guard  at 
the  landmg-place,  some  of  whom  (as 
1  am  informed  by  persons  of  credit) 
were  so  rudely  handled  and  abused 
that  it  is  a  doubt  whether  they  will 
recover ;  and  only  because  they  could 
not  carry  some  persons  on  board  the 
ship  at  the  same  time  when  they  were 
em{4oyed  in  carrying  officers  and 
soldiers  with  their  goods  on  shore; 
the  commander  of  the  said  guard 
gently  permitting  ihe  said  abuse  to 
be  committed." 

In  reading  this  early  account  of  the 
perennial  steif  e  between  the  red  coats  ^ 
and  the  blue  jackets,  one  is  inclined 
to  ask,  as  Thackeray  does  in  recording 
one  of  Stella's  bitter  epigrams  on 
Vanessa,  "Would  you  have  it  other- 
wise 1"  Often  as  the  rivalry  has 
proved  disastrous,  from  this  expedition 
of  1655  to  the  abortive  attack  on 
Oarthagena  in  1740  and  to  the  story 
of  Nelson  at  Corsica,  there  it  still 
remains,  dormant  perhaps,  but  asking 
little  to  rouse  it  to  life.  At  Bt.  Jago 
in  1655  we  may  be  sure  that  reprisals 
followed  every  act  of  violence,  and 
that  the  taunts  exchanged  were  as 
bitter  as  any  of  those  which  now 
suffice  to  set  some  of  our  regiments  at 
each  other's  throats.  Such  a  state  of 
things  could  not  last  long ;  and  even- 
tually it  was  decided  that  a  part  of 
the  fleet,  all  in  fact  but  nineteen  ships, 
should  go  home  and  Penn  with  it. 
Home  accordingly  Penn  went,  though 
not  till  the  25th  of  June. 

*  It  is  not  q[mte  certain,  however,  whether 
this  army  wore  scarlet,  though  the  colour  had 
been  common  since  1645. 


Meanwhile,  the  army,  thinking  that 
the  Protector  might  just  as  well  hear 
both  sides  of  the  question,  held  a 
council  of  war,  whereat  was  passed 
the  following  curious  resolution  : 

Resolved^  that  we  are  willing,  if  the 
General  pleases  to  take  the  trouble  upon 
him  of  going  to  England  to  represent  the 
condition  of  this  army  and  this  Island,  and 
to  procure  such  relief  and  supplies  as  are 
needful  for  the  carrying  on  oi  this  design, 
that  he  dispoee  himself  for  the  journey  as 
soon  as  he  shall  think  convenient  Signed. 
Rich.  Fortescue  (Colonel) ;  Bic.  Holdipp 
(Colonel) ;  Samuel  Barry  (Lieut. -CoL)  ; 
Isaac  Birkenhead  (A.  G.) ;  Jo.  Budyerd 
(Q.  M.  G.). 

It  is  a  little  difficult  to  discover 
whether  this  polite  olPer  of  leave  of 
absence  was  obtained  by  Yenables  to- 
excuse  his  departure,  or  put  forward 
as  a  gentle  hint  from  the  officers  to^ 
hasten  it.  He  was,  it  is  true,  des- 
perately ill ;  so  ill  that  Penn  before 
his  depaixture  gave  Fortescue  a  dor- 
mant commission  to  succeed  him  '*  in 
ease  it  should  please  God  to  take  him 
away."  But  his  commission  vested 
in  him  the  supreme  command  of  the 
land-forces,  so  it  is  not  quite  clear  why 
he  should  have  asked  leave  of  absence 
from  his  subordinates.  Certain  it  is 
that  he  did  go  home,  on  the  14th  of 
July;  whereupon  Colonel  Gregory 
Butler  took  the  opportunity  to  go 
home  also  ''alleging  that  there  was 
no  more  service  for  him  in  regard  the 
rest  of  the  Commissioners  were  gone." 
Nor  do  these  commissioners  appear  to 
have  been  missed.  The  principal 
officers  remaining  promptly  met  and 
drew  up  an  instrument  appointing 
thems^ves  a  Council  of  Government 
for  Jamaica,  the  preamble  pointing 
out  rather  naively  that  the  step  was 
necessary  owing  [to  the  departure  of 
the  original  council  ''  for  reasons  and 
motives  best  known  to  themselves." 
The  new  chiefs  of  the  army  and  navy 
were  Colonel  Fortescue  and  Vice- 
Admiral  Goodson :  the  latter  a  good 
old-fashioned  officer  who  knew  his 
business  and  could  do  it ;  the  former 
an  old  **  New  Model  *'  colonel,  who 
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had  seen  plenty  of  active  service,  and 
now  evidently  looked  with  pleasure 
upon  the  withdrawal  of  a  lot  of  useless 
men,  such  as  the  adventurers  and 
volunteers  who  had  joined  the  ex- 
pedition. "Many  there  are/*  he 
writes  to  a  friend,  "  who  came  out 
with  us  vaunting  as  if  they  would 
have  carried  the  Indies,  big  with 
expectation  of  gold  and  silver  ready 
told  up  in  bags.  Not  finding  that, 
but  meeting  with  some  difficulties  and 
hardships,  wherewith  God  uses  to  try 
and  exercise  'His  people,  they  fret, 
fume,  and  grow  impatient,  and  wish 
they  were  at  their  onions,  <kc.  Several 
of  such  according  to  their  desires  and 
discontent  we  have  dismissed ;  and 
they  may  return  with  shame  enough. 
....  General  Penn  returned  fourteen 
days  since  for  England.  I  suppose 
the  Protector  will  not  be  well  pleased 
to  see  them.'* 

Colonel  Fortescue  was  right.     The 
Protector  was  not  well  pleased  with 
the  return  of    the  two  commanders. 
Penn  arrived  on  the  1st  and  Venables 
>on  the  9  th  of  September,  and  on  the 
\20th    both    were   committed    to    the 
'  Tower.     For  the  Protector  was  not  a 
.man  to  be  trifled  with,  and  he  had  the 
;  success    of    his   great    venture    very 
much    at    heart.       **  It    is    certain," 
wrote     the    Spanish    ambassador    to 
his  master,  "  that  the  day  after  the 
arrival  of  the  fleet  the  Protector  shut 
himself  up,  and  would  see  no  one  till 
night,  subjecting   himself  to  a  strict 
fast  to  make  the  news  from  the  fleet 
the  more  favourable."     The  news  of 
the   disgraceful   failure   afflicted   him 
deeply ;  and  not  the  less  so  because  he 
had   already  despatched    a  reinforce- 
ment   of   one   thousand   men,   which 
arrived  at  Barbados  the  very  day  on 
which  Penn  anchored  at  Spithead.     A 
Uttle  more  patience  might  therefore 
have    saved    at   least    the    country's 
honour.       Nevertheless    he    released 
both  the  prisoners  after  a  confinement 
of   one   month    only.      After  all,  he 
himself    was    chiefly    to     blame    for 
having  entrusted  the  conduct  of  the 
enterprise  to  such  men  j  and  nothing 


is  more  extraordinary  than  that  he 
should  have  been  so  much  at  fault  in 
his  selection,  for  if  there  was  one  gift 
which  Cromwell  was  admitted  by  all 
to  possess  it  was  that  of  choosing 
good  instruments. 

Meanwhile,  he  had  at  least  taken 
Jamaica  and  was  resolved  to  make  the 
most  of  it.  Measures  were  at  once 
taken  for  raising  and  despatching  re- 
inforcements j  and  Cromwell  himself 
wrote  letters  of  encouragement  and 
commendation  to  Fortescue  and 
Goodson.  The  rest  of  the  story  is 
soon  told,  so  far  as  ink  and  paper  can 
tell  it.  The  history  of  the  British  in 
the  West  Indies,  as  in  all  our  tropical 
possessions,  cannot  be  read  aright 
without  a  visit  to  the  old  military 
cemeteries.  There,  as  for  instance  on 
the  Morne  Fortun^e  at  St.  Lucia,  the 
traveller,  tearing  his  way  through  a 
wilderness  of  thorns  and  briars  and 
rank  herbage,  may  stumble  against  a 
row  of  mouldering  stones,  and  decipher 
that  under  these  stones  lie,  almost  as 
on  parade,  colonel,  major,  captains, 
lieutenants,  ensigns,  sergeants,  cor- 
porals, rank  and  file,practically  a  whole 
regiment  killed  by  the  climate.  In 
1655  it  is  pitiful  to  see  how  innocently 
they  fought  against  it.  "Jamaica,** 
wrote  Fortescue,  July  16th,  1655,  **  is  a 
very  fruitful  and  pleasant  land,  a  fit 
receptacle  for  honest  men,  which  is  our 
greatest  need  here.**  In  October 
Major  Sedgwicke  arrived  with  rein- 
forcements one  thousand  strong,  and 
had  hardly  settled  down  to  business 
with  his  colleagues  when  "  the  Lord 
visited  Major-General  Fortescue  with 
sickness  and  in  four  or  five  days 
snatched  him  away.**  Gage,  the  ex- 
Jesuit,  CromwelFs  adviser,  soon  fol- 
lowed Fortescue.  As  to  the  rest  of 
the  force,  Sedgwicke  himself  shall  tell 
us. 

The  condition  of  the  Army  is  very  sad 
and  sickly  ;  and  unless  God  in  mercy  stay 
His  hand  we  shall  all  perish,  and  be  as 
water  spilt  upon  the  grass  that  cannot  be 
gathered  up  again.  We  caused  lately  a 
muster  to  be  made  both  of  quality  and 
quantity   of  the  soldiers.     The   greatest 
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part  of  them  are  sick  and  those  set  down, 
well  are  pitifully  well.  We  landed  831 
in  Colonel  Humphrey's  regiment,  lusty 
healthful  gallant  men  who  encouraged  the 
whole  army.  There  are  at  this  day  [one 
month  from  landing]  50  of  them  dead, 
whereof  two  Captains,  a  Lieutenant,  and 
two  ensigns ;  the  Colonel  very  weak,  the 
Lieut. -Colonel  at  death*  s  door ;  I  think  all  the 
Captains  sick  ;  not  above  four  commission- 
officers  in  that  regiment  now  fit  to  march  ; 
and  the  men  most  part  of  them  sick. 
Colonel  Doyley  is  fallen  sick  again,  and 
Colonel  Carter  is  very  weak,  as  also  divers 
other  field  officers.  Soldiers  die  daily,  I 
believe  140  [?  14]  every  week  and  so  have 
done  ever  since  I  came  hither.  It  is 
strange  to  see  young  lusty  men  to  appear- 
ance well,  and  in  three  or  four  days  in  the 
grave. 

This  is  but  one  specimen  of  many 
such  letters  written  from  Jamaica  in 
the  following  two  years ;  a  volume 
might  be  made  of  them,  all  telling  the 
same  tale.  Men  and  stores,  from  the 
old  world  and  the  new,  were  hurried 
across  the  Atlantic  to  support  the  new 
colony.  The  stores  rotted  on  the 
beach  ;  and  the  men  looked  in  each 
others'  haggard  faces,  helples.s  as  starv- 
ing field-fares,  or  watched  the  fire-flies 
glancing  over  their  heads  and  the 
land-crabs  crawling  at  their  feet  as  the 
sultry  darkness  gave  place  to  the 
burning  sunshine,  and  the  deadly, 
clamorous  tropic  night  to  the  deadly, 
silent  tropic  day.  Sedgwicke,  the  new 
commander,  was  unnerved  with  what 
he  saw  and  begged  to  come  home  but  was 
''  not  very  solicitous;  sometimes  think- 
ing another  place  will  be  my  portion 
before  I  hear  again  from  your  High- 
ness." He  lived  to  receive  another 
letter  from  Cromwell,  and  died  a  few 
weeks  later,   May  24th,  1656.      His 


secretary,  who  had  nursed  him,survived 
him  four  months.  In  December,  1656, 
arrived   a   new    commander,    Colonel 
Brayne,  a  distinguished   officer,  with 
further  reinforcements.    Within  three 
months  a  third  of  his  men  were  dead  ; 
and  he  himself  after  continual  sickness 
lasted  but  seven  months  longer.    Then 
Colonel  Doyley,   seemingly   a   rough 
but  able  and  energetic  man,  who  had 
come  out   with  Venables,  took   com- 
mand in  virtue  of  survival.    Being  the 
first  commander  who  was  unencumbered 
with  commissioners  he  had  a  free  hand, 
and  began  to  reduce  things  to  some- 
thing like  order ;  and  he  was  rewarded 
by  bringing  the  last  act  of  this  grim 
drama  to  a  successful  close.     For  on 
May      8th,     1658,     the      Spaniards 
attemped  to  recapture  the  island,  but 
were    out-manoeuvred    and  brilliantly 
repulsed  by  Doyley  in  a  fashion  which 
atoned  for  previous  disgraces.  "Thus," 
he   wrote   triumphantly  to  Cromwell 
(July  12th,  1658),    **hath    the  Lord 
made  knownHis  salvation.  £[is  righte- 
ousness hath  He  openly  shewed  in  the 
sight  of  the  heathen."    Unfortunately 
by 'the  time  the  dispaitch  arrived  such 
language  was  almost  out  of  date.    For 
the  Protector,  whose  eyes  it  was  meant 
to  gladden,  was  lying  dead  in  Henry 
the  Seventh's  Chapel,  whither  Blake 
had  preceded    him    eighteen   months 
before,  both  worn  to  the  death  by  the 
cares  of  the  war  which  was  to  have 
given  England  the  Spanish  Main,  but 
gave  her  no  more  than  Jamaica,  ^^  to 
bear  spices  and  poisons  and  other  pror 
duce  to  this  day." 

J.    W.    FORTESCUE^ 
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Yon  have  learned  many  things,  my 
friend,  but  one  thing  you  have  not  learned 
— the  art  of  re^ng.  Once  in  the  ardour 
of  youth  there  shone  before  me  a  golden 
star  in  heaven,  and  on  the  deep  azure 
around  it,  Ohne  Hast,  ohne  Rasty  in  letters 
of  steady  flame.  But  now  I  see  more 
frequently  a  plain  little  stone  set  in  the 
earth,  with  the  inscription.  Rest  and  be 
thankful. — The  Intellectual  Life, 

About  old-fashioned  men,  a.s  about 
old  books  and  old-world  places,  there 
is  a  peculiar  charm.  They  and  thor 
fashions  interest  ns  by  the  very  con- 
trast tfaey  afford  with  ourselves  and 
our  surroimdings.  It  is  as  refreshing 
to  go  back  sometimes  from  this  work- 
day world  and  dwell  a  while  among 
them  as  to  torn  aside  from  the  dusty 
highway  into  a  cool  green  place. 

Bat  yet,  when  we  consider,  there  is 
an  element  of  pathos  in  it  all.  Onr 
memories  are  full  of  faces  of  past 
days,  some  of  them  gracious  and  good, 
some  less  pleasant,  yet  hallowed  for 
us  by  ihe  intervention  of  years.  If 
we  look  at  the  characters  there  re- 
presented, we  find  them  less  common 
now,  nay,  in  some  oases,  wholly  un- 
known. We  live  in  an  age  of  hurry 
and  feverish  anidety.  Men  live  and 
work  in  a  whirlwind,  eagerly  striving 
after  many  good  things  and  pleasures ; 
their  fellows,  even  their  friends,  know 
little  about  them ;  their  wives  and 
families  have  only  a  slight  acquaint- 
ance with  them.  They  have  no  time 
for  anything  bub  business ;  and  so 
they  bustle  and  scheme  until  Death 
comes  with  his  sponge  and  wipes  them 
off  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  there  is 
an  end  of  them.  The  atmosphere 
which  we  breathe  nowadays  is  thicker 
and  dustier  than  of  old.  We  feel 
like  Heine  in  Paris,  hearing  nothing 
but  "  the  rattle  of  wheels,  the  clatter 
of  hammers,  street-cries,  and  the  jing- 


ling of  pianos,  and  longing  for  the 
trees  and  the  fresh  breezes  of  the 
forest  of  Broceliaunde."  The  men  of 
the  old-school, — ^the  gentlemen  of 
leisure  we  may  call  them — did  things 
in  a  different  way.  They  were  con- 
tent to  do  their  duty  and  earn  their 
daily  bread.  They  had  time  for  many 
pleasures  and  were  mucb  respected  in 
the  country-side.  They  had  room  in 
their  lives  to  cultivate  their  natures, 
grow  wise  if  they  wished,  serve  God, 
enjoy  life,  and  make  a  good  ending. 
All  of  which  are  desirable  things, 
though  of  somewhat  less  account  in 
these  times. 

Of  two  characters  in  those  pleasant, 
easy-going  days  we  may  be  permitted 
to  speak.  One  belonged  to  a  most  re- 
spectable class ;  the  other  was  the 
essence  of  disrespeetability.  One  was 
prosperous  and  has  left  a  memory  be- 
hind him ;  the  other  was  poor  and  is 
forgotten.  But  in  one  respect  the 
country  parson  and  the  wayside  tramp 
were  alike ;  both  were  emphatically 
and  indisputably  gentlemen  of  leisure. 

The  lines  of  t^  old  nunister  had 
fallen  in  pleasant  places.  The  high- 
road from  the  capital  to  the  south, 
coming  down  from  the  mooriaads,  dip- 
ped into  a  little  valley  before  entering 
the  pass  which  led  it  through  the  hills 
to  the  plains  beyond.  Just  past  the 
village  by  the  bumside,  in  the  great 
beech  hedge  which  bordered  the  road, 
the  traveller,  if  he  were  an  observant 
man,  might  see  a  small  green  gate. 
In  the  spring  this  was  overhung  with 
lilacs  and  laburnum,  and  in  autumn 
the  great  dog-rose  bushes  on  either 
side  used  to  send  sprays  of  red  berries 
athwart  it.  Here  the  postman  left  the 
letters,  laying  them  below  the  roots 
of  a  hawthorn,  where  the  old  man  found 
them  in  his  morning  walk.  Down 
from  the  gate  was  a  narrow  gravelled 
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path,  leading  through  a  thicket  of  firs 
and  larches.  Even  in  the  warmest 
day  in  summer  there  was  coolness  here. 
The  place  was  filled  with  birds  who 
lived  unmolested.  A  pair  of  jays  nested 
year  after  year :  magpies  often  came 
hither ;  and  one  memorable  spring 
two  goldfinches  reared  a  brood  in  one 
of  the  firs. 

At  the  end  of  the  trees,  where  the 
path  became  broader,   you  caught  a 
i;limpse  of  the   house.      Square  and 
whitewashed,  like  so    many  country 
manses,  it  was  almost  covered  with 
iiarrow  pointed  ivy.     Hound  the  foot 
ran   a  broad   border  of  flowers,  old- 
fashioned  roses  were  trained  against 
the  side,  and  pear  trees  and  plum  trees 
on  the  south  wall.     In  their  season 
there  was  a  goodly  show  of  blossoms  j 
great  scarlet  poppies,  irises,  and  lilies 
were  varied  by  those  quieter  flowers 
more    famed   for    perfume    than   for 
•colour.    The  silver-gray  southern-wood 
with  that  sweet  smell  which  fills  many 
a  cottage  garden,  lavender,  and  mint 
:^ew    luxuriantly :    purple    clematis, 
jasmine,  and  white  belled  convolvulus 
twined  over  the  porch ;  and  at  one 
oomer  of  the  bouse  a  great  bed  of 
thyme  scented  the  air  like  that  Sicilian 
thyme      whereof     Theocritus     sings. 
Below  the  house   stretched  a  lawn, 
«mall  but  with  turf  like  velvet  and 
shaded  by  noble  trees.     One  of  them^ 
a  copper-beech,  was  a  source  of  endless 
pleasure  to  its  owner.     He  would  sit  of 
a  night  on  a  garden-seat  and  watch 
the  sun  slanting  over  the  hills  and 
filing  the  topmost  branches.     Beyond 
the  trees  a  part  was  kept  as  a  bowling- 
green,  where  the  players  of  the  village 
assembled  on  the  summer  evenings. 
Here  too  the  minister  would  often  bring 
his  books  and  write  his  sermons  seated 
on  the  grass.     Bordering  the  lawn,  ex- 
tending from  the  garden  wall  to  the 
shrubbery  of  rhododendrons,  was  the 
long  plot  where  the  old  man  reared  his 
favourite  flowers.     He  had  tulips  of 
many    colours,    grown    from    bulbs 
brought  from  Holland  by  his  grand- 
father,   strange  old-fashioned  plants 
from  cuttings  out  of  old  castle  gardens, 


and  a  thicket  of  wild  flo^^ers  from  the 
woods  and  fields.  He  had  made  use 
of  the  stream  from  a  well  on  the  green 
slope  of  the  hill  to  form  a  little  pool 
surrounded  by  ferns  and  mosses.  It 
was  pleasant  to  lie  here  in  the  warm 
weather,  listening  to  the  elfin  tinkle 
of  the  water  and  the  drowsy  hum  of 
bees  in  the  limes.  A  delightfully 
mingled  scent  of  lime  blossom  and 
cool  green  moss  haunted  the  place, 
lulling  the  senses  to  sleep  with  sug- 
gestions of  dripping  sea-caves  and 
summer  woodlands.  Some  dozen  fish 
lived  in  the  pond,  notably  pne  big 
trout  which  we  used  to  dream  of  in  our 
boyhood.  Thence,  if  you  wandered 
down  the  gravelled  path  between  high 
box  borders  with  gooseberry  bushes 
and  apple  trees  on  either  side,  you 
came  to  the  little  summer-house  where 
vou  might  sit  and  look  across  the  low 
hedge,  away  over  field  and  moor  to 
where  a  glint  of  the  Tweed  shone 
below  the  hills. 

Here,  in  this  garden,  the  old  man 
loved  to  walk  of  a  morning  and  even- 
ing and  smoke  a  meditative  pipe.  To 
him  it  was  his  kingdom.  He  knew 
every  flower  and  shrub,  every  bush 
and  tree ;  and  few  things  gave  him 
greater  pleasure  than  to  show  to  his 
friends  the  beauties  of  his  little 
domain. 

But,  had  we  gone  to  the  manse  in 
the  forenoon,  wo  should  have  found 
him  in  his  study.  We  have  a  vivid 
recollection  of  that  pleasant,  gray 
room.  In  summer  the  sunlight  came 
in  through  the  roses  about  the  window, 
and  played  up  and  down  among  the 
great  volumes  on  the  lower  shelves. 
In  winter  the  firelight  glowed  on  the 
brown  calf  and  vellum  backs,  bringing 
out  rich  lights  and  colours  on  their 
sober  surfaces.  The  owner  of  the  room 
was  in  harmony  with  it.  The  tall 
figure,  somewhat  bent  with  study,  the 
keen  scholarly  face,  beautiful  with 
that  light  which  one  sees  only  on  the 
faces  of  ministers  who  have  grown  old 
in  their  calling,  the  kindly  voice, — all 
combined  with  the  fine  courteous  air 
of    a  gentleman    of    the  old  school, 
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made    his  .  appearance   singularly   at- 
tractive. 

His  library,  though  only  that  of  a 
country  parson,  was  by  no  means  out 
of  date.  It  was  his  custom  to  pay  a 
half-yearly  visit  to  the  capital  from 
which  he  usually  brought  a  parcel  of 
books.  The  Fathers  of  the  Church  in 
huge  leather-backed  folios  filled  the 
lower  shelves.  The  works  of  Leighton, 
that  scholarly  Archbishop  of  Glasgow 
whom,  the  minister  admired,  Knox, 
Calvin,  Buchanan,  had  their  places  ; 
and  strange  old  volumes  of  theology, 
1 00,  for  he  had  a  taste  for  the  out  of 
the  way.  One  and  all,  **he  loved  them 
well,  they  knew  his  hand."  You 
might  find  many  a  rare  edition  of 
English  classics,  picked  up  at  book- 
stalls or  bought  at  sales  in  country 
houses;  a  Spenser  with  the  curious 
title-page  engraving,  and  a  PilgrinCs 
Progress  with  the  quaint  early 
frontispiece.  Up  in  a  little  shelf 
beside  the  fireplace  was  a  row  of  small 
duodecimos.  Here  were  his  especial 
treasures, — an  Elzevir  Imitatio  Christi 
in  vellum  with  its  height  untouched  by 
the  binder's  shears,  a  Tacitus  from  the 
same  press,  and  copies  of  some  of  the 
jealously  repressed  little  volumes  of 
the  English  Reformation. 

All  the  house  was  like  the  study, 
pleasant  and  comfortable.  An,  old 
housekeeper  reigned  indoors  ;  outside, 
an  elderly  man  looked  after  the  garden 
and  stable  on  week-days,  and  on  the 
Sabbath  acted  as  beadle  and  pre- 
centor. 

Across  the  road  from  the  manse,  in 
a  grove  of  elm-trees,  stood  the  church. 
It  was  a  little  plain  building  and  the 
congregation  even  plainer, — the  people 
of  the  village  with  a  few  shepherds 
and  farmers  from  the  hills.  Here  for 
many  a  summer  and  winter  the  old 
man  preached.  He  belonged  to  that 
much-despised  party  in  the  Scottish 
Church,  the  Moderates.  They  num- 
bered many  worthless  fellows,  it  may 
be,  but  some  good  men  redeemed 
them ;  some  who,  like  our  friend, 
were  moderate  in  the  best  sense, 
strangers  to  intolerance,  following  the 


Socratic  precept  of  fi-q^v  ayav,  and 
showing  their  hearts  by  their  lives. 
He  had  the  love  of  all  his  parishion- 
ers ;  there  was  not  a  family  in  the 
countryside  where  he  had  not  baptised 
or  married  or  buried  some  one,  and 
folk  said  that  no  other  had  such  a 
kindly,  consoling  way  in  the  House  of 
Death.  Surely  this  was  praesidium  et 
'dvlce  decvs  sufficient  for  any  man. 

In  his  younger  days  he  had  been  a 
great  sportsman.  He  was  esteemed 
an  experienced  curler  on  the  ice, 
where  it  is  said  he  once  thrashed  a 
burly  farmer  for  using  profane  lan- 
guage in  his  presence.  In  the  fall  of 
the  year  he  used  to  shoot  wildfowl  on 
the  moors ;  and,  when  we  knew  him, 
he  was  wont  to  show  a  case  of  stuffed 
birds  in  the  hall  which  he  had  shot. 

But  most  his  measured  words  of  praise 
Caressed  the  angler's  easy  ways, — 
His  idly  meditative  days, 
His  rustic  diet. 

Many  a  summer  day  he  spent  with 
rod  in  hand  by  the  Tweed,  where  he 
said  he  found  more  inspiration  than  in 
St.  Augustine.  As  he  grew  older  he 
kept  himself  more  and  more  to  his 
garden,  except  when  he  left  it  to  visit 
his  people.  And  so  he  passed  his 
quiet,  uneventful  days  until  the 
dark  messenger  came  and  bade  him 
go  hence. 

We  well  remember  the  last  time  we 
heard  him  preach.  He  had  some 
fame  as  a  preacher  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  had  once  declined  a 
call  to  a  large  city  congregation.  The 
pulpit  stood  in  front  of  a  great 
coloured  window  in  memory  of  some 
former  lord  of  the  manor.  It  was  a 
warm  June  day,  and  the  light,  coming 
through  the  blue-robed  Christ,  cast 
a  strange  halo  round  the  old  man, 
like  the  blue  glow  on  the  clouds  be- 
fore a  snowstorm.  Seldom  had  we 
heard  a  more  beautiful  sermon,  filled, 
as  it  was,  with  the  quaintest  wisdom 
and  charity  and  that  strength  born  of 
**toil  unsevered  from  tranquillity." 
One  might  have  said  of  it  as  was  said 
of  old.    Verba  ista  sunt  senum  otiosis- 
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simorum.  A  fortnight  later  the 
carrier  brought  us  a  letter  from  the 
minister's  man,  which  announced  in 
curious  words  of  wondrous  spelling 
that  his  master  was  dead.  Peace  to 
his  ashes ;  sic  itur  ad  astra  I 


II. 

The  other,  you  may  find  by  the 
riverside.  He  is  angling  with  a  hazel 
wand  for  troufc,  and  no  doubt  his 
pockets,  that  do  duty  for  a  basket, 
are  well  filled,  for  he  is  skilled  from 
long  experience.  He  wears  a  broad 
blue  bonnet,  very  dirty  and  faded, 
with  some  casts  of  gut  wound  round 
it.  His  gray  homespun  clothes  are 
torn  and  patched  in  many  places,  and 
everywhere  stained  with  earth  and 
peat.  His  boots  have  once  belonged 
to  a  shepherd,  for  they  have  the  great 
thickness  and  iron-shod  toes  which 
are  necessary  for  moorland  walking. 
His  face  and  neck,  and  the  long 
brawny  arms,  which  he  has  bared  to 
free  his  hook  from  a  tree-root,  are  as 
swarthy  as  a  Moor's ;  and  some  thin 
gray  locks,  straggling  down  over  his 
ears,  make  a  pleasant  contrast  with 
his  brown  skin.  He  cannot  be  over 
forty,  but  rough  living  has  whitened 
his  hair  before  its  time. 

The  man's  appearance  is  bold  and 
cheerful.  If  the  advice  of  Mephis- 
topheles  to  Faust  be  true,  and  self- 
possession  be  the  only  art  of  life,  then 
assuredly  he  has  found  the  secret  of 
existence.  He  takes  life  as  it  comes, 
the  green  and  the  gray  of  it,  the 
summer  and  the  winter.  He  has 
chosen  the  life  that  suits  him  best, 
free  to  wander  where  he  will,  with  no 
restraint  of  work  or  duty.  He  fishes 
much,  poaches  a  little,  does  an  odd 
job  or  two  at  a  farm  or  village, 
carries  nev^s,  occasionally  makes  the 
brushes  known  as  "  heather-besoms," 
helps  at  the  lambing-time,  and,  for 
the  most  part,  enjoys  himself.  He  is 
interesting  and  worth  consideration, 
for  he  is  one  of  the  few  relics  of 
aristocracy  which  remain  to  us. 

But,  though  all  tramps  are  leisurely, 


there  are  but  few  who  can  be  called 
gentlemen.  Most  of  them  are  dis- 
reputable fellows.  Some  poor  crea- 
tures have  a  dingy  wife  and  children 
to  drag  with  them  over  the  country. 
Surely  such  men  will  have  a  better 
fate  in  the  next  world,  for  they  have 
a  sorry  one  in  this.  Many  are 
beggars,  and,  excepting  the  King's 
Bedesmen,  no  beggar  ever  was  a 
gentleman.  Some  God  has  gifted 
with  health  and  strength,  instead  of 
which  (to  revive  the  old  joke)  they 
go  about  the  country  stealing  hens. 
For  such  are  reserved  the  jail  and  the 
ill-will  of  all  honest  men.  But  some 
(who  are  to  be  found  for  the  most 
part  in  hilly  places)  are  men  of  good 
character  and  good  heart,  who  have 
taken  to  the  life  for  the  life's  sake. 
They  never  enter  the  city,  and,  if  you 
suggest  such  a  thing,  will  indignantly 
ask  if  you  expect  them  "  to  bide  at  a 
lodgin'  house  like  a  common  gangrel 
body."  They  never  beg,  for  they  give 
something  in  return  for  their  food. 
Many  a  shepherd  would  gladly 'keep 
such  a  tramp  overnight  for  the  sake 
of  hearing  the  news  from  the  great 
world  beyond  the  gray  hills  which 
bound  his  ken. 

In  former  days  the  blue-bonneted 
wanderer  was  more  welcome.  Richard 
JefEeries,  in  one  of  his  charming 
essays,  gives  a  notice  which  he  had 
seen  and  which  ran  as  follows :  **  All 
persons  found  wandering  abroad, 
lying,  lodging,  or  being  in  any  barn, 
out-house,  or  in  the  open  air,  and  not 
giving  a  good  account  of  themselves, 
will  be  apprehended  as  rogues  and 
vagabonds,  and  be  either  publicly 
whipt  or  sent  to  the  house  of  correc- 
tion, and  afterwards  disposed  of 
according  to  law,  by  order  of  the 
magistrates.  Any  person  who  shall 
apprehend  any  rogue  or  vagabond  will 
be  entitled  to  a  reward  of  ten 
shillings."  A  tramp  had  no  such  law 
to  fear  in  our  countryside.  At  some 
farm-houses  his  coming  was  eagerly 
looked  for;  and  even  at  the  laird's 
house  he  was  given  the  seat  at  the  fire 
for  the  sake  of  his  news.     There  is 
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a  story  told  of  a  well-known  Peeble- 
shire  laird  of  last  century  that,  when 
one  of  the  fraternity  presented  him- 
self at  his  door,  he  demanded  if  he 
had  any  news.  "  Nane,  sir,"  was  the 
reply.  **  Then  get  ye  gone,"  said  the 
laird,  **  and  dinna  come  back  till  yeVe 
something  to  tell."  After  a  few 
weeks  the  beggar  appeared  again. 
He  told  the  servant  that  he  had  great 
news  for  his  master,  and  was  im- 
mediately brought  into  the  room  where 
that  worthy  sat  with  his  wife. 
"Well,"  said  the  laird,  "what's  new 
the  day?"  "Oh,"  said  the  tramp, 
"  I  was  just  gaun  to  tell  ye  that  I  had 
been  doon  below  i'  the  ill  place  sin'  I 
saw  ye  last."  "And  what  saw  ye 
there?"  asked  the  laird.  "Mickle 
the  same  as  here,  the  puir  hadden 
doon  wi'  the  great ;  but  the  Deil 
showed  me  a  muckle  chair  aside  the 
fire  that  he  said  he  was  keepin'  for  the 
laird  o'  B  .  .  ."  "  You  see,  my  dear," 
said  the  old  man,  turning  to  his  wife, 
"I  am  preferred  wherever  I  go." 
Another  old  man,  in  whom  pride  and 
curiosity  were  strangely  mingled,  was 
wont  to  drive  every  tramp  from  his 
door  with  blows  and  curses  ;  and  then, 
when  the  latter  element  triiimphed,  to 
run  after  him  and  beseech  him  to 
return.  There  was  not  then  that 
hard  and  fast  boundary  between  rich 
and  poor,  between  the  respectable  and 
the  disrespectable,  that  is  one  of  the 
banes  of  our  modern  life.  Men  were 
more  companionable  and  kindly  (we 
use  the  word  in  its  old  and  proper 
sense).  Edie  Ochiltree,  that  classic 
vagabond,  would  now  be  impossible; 
a  capable  man,  without  any  trade  or 
fixed  place  of  abode, — parochial  boards 
and  charitable  societies  would  hold  up 
their  hands  in  horror  and  amaze ! 
Yet  the  fact  that  we  love  Edie  much 
more  than  a  flourishing  tradesman, 
as  we  prefer  Ulysses  to  Alcinous, 
proves  that  a  wandering  life  may 
develope  these  qualities  in  our  nature 
which  endear  a  man  to  his  fellows  at 
least  as  well  as  a  life  of  staid  and 
sober  vacuity. 

A  strange  time  the  tramp  had  of  it. 


Sometimes  his  course  took  him  throi:^gh 
green  valleys  and  rich  pastures,  and 
sometimes  over  bleak  moorlands  with 
half  a  score  of  miles  from  one  house  to 
another.  He  was  an  old  struggler, 
like  the  beggar  woman  who  asked 
alms  from  Dr.  Johnson.  In  warm 
summer  weather  he  would  sleep  in  a 
bush  of  heather,  or  behind  a  hedge, 
or  in  a  covert  of  brackens  in  a  wood. 
In  the  winter  some  straw  in  a  barn 
sufficed  for  him,  and  he  counted  him- 
self fortunate  when  he  was  allowed  to 
lie  before  the  ashes  in  the  smithy  fire. 
When  he  came  to  a  village,  he  made 
first  for  the  blacksmith's  shop.  Here, 
if  he  was  a  strong  man,  he  assisted 
the  smith,  and,  in  return,  was  granted 
the  use  of  the  fire  to  cook  his  supper. 
Here,  too,  he  would  entertain  the 
village  idlers  till  late  in  the  night  with 
stories  and  country  gossip. 

He  lived,  if  ever  a  man  did,  from 
hand  to  mouth.  He  seemed  to  be 
uncomfortable  with  money  in  his 
possession.  When  he  had  made  more 
than  usual,  in  hay-time  or  harvest,  he 
used  to  journey  to  the  nearest  market- 
town  and  seek  out  an  inn,  where  he 
too  frequently  followed  the  advice 
which  Luther  gave  to  the  young  stu- 
dent perplexed  with  fore-ordination 
and  free-will,  and  got  very  drunk. 
After  a  week  or  so  of  excess,  be  pro- 
ceeded on  his  way  with  a  look  of  relief 
on  his  face,  as  though  his  short  pros- 
perity had  been  a  sore  trial  to  him. 

An  old  vagrant,  amiably  disposed, 
was  a  treasure  to  those  who  loved  old- 
world  stories.  He  could  tell  how 
Tweed  came  down  in  the  great  flood, 
and  the  hair-breadth  escapes  of  the 
shepherds,  of  hard  winters  and  sum- 
mers, of  the  coaching  days  and  how 
the  guard  and  driver  of  the  Edinburgh 
mail  were  lost  at  Erickstanehead.  He 
had  legends  and  horrible  tales  of 
elves  and  goblins,  in  which  be  half 
believed.  To  crown  all,  he  had  his 
own  experiences,  for  he  had  not  tra- 
velled the  country  for  a  lifetime  for 
nothing.  Some  of  these  were  roman- 
tic enough,  in  all  truth,  sounding  like 
some  chronicle  of  the  Middle  Age& 
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The  man  had  few  wants.  A  pipe 
of  tobacco  and  a  warm  fire  raised  him 
to  the  stars,  as  a  much  smaller  thing, 
the  mere  insertion  of  his  name  in  a 
list  of  lyric  poets,  did  the  Bpman 
singer.  Hard  fare  and  rough  quarters 
had  made  him  contented  with  little. 
He  was  seldom  ill,  for  his  body  was 
inured  to  heat  and  cold  alike.  So, 
since  he  had  the  primary  blessings  of 
health  and  contentment,  he  might 
very  well  do  without  the  vastly 
inferior  advantage  of  riches. 

Yet  his  way  through  the  world  was 
not  unattended  with  evils.  If  trudging 
mile  upon  mile  under  a  blazing  sun  or 
in  a  drifting  snowstorm,  with  no  sure 
hope  of  rest  and  food  at  the  end,  be  a 
hardship,  then  the  tramp  had  many. 
Few  people  know  what  it  is  to  be 
utterly  wearied.  They  have  never 
felt  that  terrible  sickness,  that  swim- 
ming of  the  brain,  that  painful 
weakness  in  the  limbs,  which  a  man 
feels  when  he  has  passed  beyond  the 
limits  of  his  strength.  If  we  add  to 
these  a  parched  throat  and  a  burning 
head  in  the  hot  weather,  and  numbed 
hands  and  feet  and  a  chilled  heart  in 
winter,  we  may  get  some  faint  idea  of 


the  pleasures  of  those  forced  marches 
which  the  tramp  enjoyed.  Moreover, 
people  were  not  always  hospitable  ;  he 
often  could  get  no  work  of  any  kind 
and  had  to  live  on  the  scantiest  of 
meals.  His  days,  certainly,  were  not 
all  spent  in  a 

ditch  supine. 
Or  footing  it  over  the  sunlit  lea. 

There  were  seasons  of  hard  toil  and 
harder  fare,  of  long  winter  nights 
spent  on  cold  moors  and  short  winter 
days  in  frosty  fields. 

Then  at  last  there  came  to  the 
tramp,  as  there  comes  to  all  of  us,  the 
crowning  misfortune  of  death.  He 
had  been  all  his  life  a  man  of  many 
acquaintances  and  few  friends,  so  that 
he  made  his  end  alone.  It  might  be 
in  the  comer  of  a  bam  or  up  in  a 
nook  of  the  hillside.  He  was  for- 
tunate in  having  none  of  the  miserable 
paraphernalia  of  death  at  hand.  With 
the  free,  cool  air  blowing  about  him, 
in  the  midst  of  the  scenes  of  his  life- 
long wanderings,  he  made  his  quiet 
exit  from  the  world,  and  the  country 
people  buried  him  in  that  corner  of 
the  churchyard  reserved  for  such, 
where  he  lay  among  his  fellows. 
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BARBARA  GOLDING. 


The  last  time  Field  Osgood  saw  Miss 
Barbara  Golding  was  on  a  certain  sum- 
mer afternoon  at  the  lonely  Post,  Tele- 
graph, and  Customs  Station  known  as 
Rahway  on  the  Queensland  coast.  It 
was  at  Rahway  al^o  that  he  first  and 
last  saw  Mr.  Louis  Bachelor.  He  had 
had  excellent  opportunities  for  knowing 
Barbara  Golding,  since  through  many 
years  she  had  been  governess  (and 
something  more)  to  his  sisters  Janet, 
Agnes,  and  Lorna.  She  had  been 
engaged  in  Sydney  as  governess 
simply,  but  Wandenong  cattle  station 
was  far  up  country,  and  she  gradually 
came  to  perform  the  functions  of 
milliner  and  dressmaker,  encouraged 
thereto  by  the  family  for  her  unerring 
taste  and  skill.  Her  salary,  however, 
was  proportionately  increased,  and  it 
did  not  decline  when  her  office  as 
governess  became  practically  a  sinecure 
as  her  pupils  passed  beyond  the  sphere 
of  the  school-room.  Perhaps  George 
Osgood,  the  owner  of  Wandenong, 
did  not  make  an  allowance  to  Barbara 
Golding  for  her  services  as  counsellor 
and  confidant  of  his  family;  but 
neither  did  he  subtract  anything  from 
her  earnings  in  those  infrequent  years 
when  she  journeyed  alone  to  Sydney 
on  those  mysterious  visits  which  so 
mightily  puzzled  the  good  people  of 
Wandenong.  The  boldest,  however, 
and  most  off-hand  of  them  could  never 
discover  what  Barbara  Golding  did  not 
choose  to  tell.  She  was  slight,  almost 
frail  in  form,  and  very  gentle  of 
manner;  but  she  also  possessed  that 
rare  species  of  courtesy  which, 
never  declining  at  any  moment  in 
fastidiousness  nor  lapsing  into 
familiarity,  checked  all  curious 
intrusion,  was  it  never  so  insinuat- 
ing ;  and  the  milliner  and  dressmaker 
was  not  less  self-poised  and  compelling 
of  respect  than  the  governess  and 
confidant. 


In  some  particulars  the  case  of 
Louis  Bachelor  was  similar;  for 
besides  being  the  Post,  Telegraph, 
and  Customs  Officer,  and  Justice  of 
the  Peace  at  Rahway,  he^  was  available 
and  valuable  to  the  Government  as 
a  meteorologist.  The  Administration 
recognised  this  after  a  few  years  of 
voluntary  and  earnest  labour  on  Louis 
Bachelor's  part ;  it  was  not  his  pre- 
dictions concerning  floods  or  droughts 
that  roused  this  official  appreciation, 
but  the  fulfilment  of  those  predictions. 
At  length  a  yearly  honorarium  was 
sent  to  him,  and  then  again,  after  a 
dignified  procrastination,  there  was 
forwarded  to  him  a  suggestion  from 
the  Cabinet  that  he  should  come  to 
Brisbane  and  take  a  more  important 
position.  It  was  when  this  patronage 
was  declined  that  the  Premier 
(dropping  for  a  moment  into  that 
bushman's  jargon  which  in  truth 
came  naturally  to  him)  said  irritably 

that  Louis  Bachelor  was  a  " old 

fossil  who  didn't  know  when  he'd  got 
his  dover  in  the  dough,"  which,  being 
interpreted  into  the  slang  of  the  old 
world,  means  his  knife  in  the  official 
loaf.  But  the  fossil  went  on  as 
before,  known  by  name  to  the  merest 
handful  of  people  in  the  colony,  though 
they  all  profited,  directly  or  indirectly, 
by  his  scientific  services ;  and  as  un- 
known to  the  dwellers  at  Wandenong 
as  they  were  to  him,  and  he  again  to 
the  citizens  of  the  moon. 

It  was  the  custom  for  Janet  and 
Agnes  Osgood  to  say  that  Barbara 
Golding  had  a  history ;  and  they  said 
it  with  little  mannerisms  peculiar  to 
young  ladies  of  modern  promise. 
Janet  declared  to  her  sister  Agnes 
that  the  Maid  of  Honour  (so  they 
called  her)  might,  if  all  were  known 
about  her,  be  translated  into  a  novel ; 
and  Agnes  in  appropriate  season  had, 
with  slight  variations,  said  the  same 
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to  Janet.  On  every  occasion  the  sen- 
timent was  uttered  with  that  fresh 
conviction  in  tone  which  made  it 
appear  to  be  born  again.  The  occa- 
sion when  it  seemed  to  have  had  the 
most  pregnant  origin  was  one  evening 
after  Janet  had  been  consulting  Miss 
Barbara  on  the  mysteries  of  the 
garment  in  which  she  was  to  be 
married  to  Druce  Gallant,  part  owner 
of  Booldal  Station.  **  Aggie/'  re- 
marked this  coming  bride,  ''  her  face 
flushed  up  ever  so  pink  when  I  said  to 
her  that  she  seemed  to  know  exactly 
how  a  trousseau  ought  to  be.  I'm 
afraid,  dear,  1  said  it  with  a  faint 
suggestion  in  my  voice, — unpardonable 
with  her,  she  always  is  so  considerate 
— but  it  had  its  effect.  I  wonder  1 
She  is  well-bred  enough  to  have  been 
anybody ;  and  you  know  it  was  the 
Bishop  who  recommended  her." 

It  was  not  long  after  this  that 
Druce  Gallant  arrived  at  Wandenong 
and  occupied  the  attention  of  Janet 
until  supper- time,  wben  he  electrified 
the  company  by  the  narration  of  his 
adventures  on  the  previous  evening 
with  Headmaster  the  mysterious  bush- 
ranger, whose  name  was  now  in  every 
man's  mouth,  and  who  apparently 
worked  with  no  confederates,  a  some- 
what perilous  proceeding,  though  it 
reduced  the  chances  of  betrayal. 
Druce  Gallant  was  about  to  camp  on 
the  plains  for  the  night,  in  preference 
to  riding  on  to  a  miserable  bush- 
tavern  a  few  miles  away,  when  he  was 
suddenly  accosted  in  the  scrub  by  a 
gentlemanly-looking  fellow  on  horse- 
back, who,  from  behind  his  mask, 
asked  him  to  give  up  what  money  he 
had  about  him,  together  with  his 
watch  and  ring.  The  request  was 
emphasised  by  the  presence  of  a 
revolver  held  at  an  easy  but  sugges- 
tive angle  from  the  pommel  of  the 
saddle.  The  disadvantage  to  Druce 
Gallant  was  obvious;  he  merely  re- 
quested that  he  should  be  permitted 
to  keep  the  ring,  since  it  had  many 
associations,  remarking  at  the  same 
time  that  he  would  be  pleased  to  give 
an  equivalent  for  it  if  the  bushranger 
would  accompany  him  to  Wandenong. 


At  the  mention  of  Wandenong  the 
highwayman  asked  his  name.  On 
being  told  he  handed  back  the  money, 
the  watch,  and  the  ring,  and  politely 
requested  a  cigar,  saying  that  the 
Osgoods  deserved  consideration  at  his 
hands,  and  that  their  friends  were  safe 
from  molestation.  Then  he  added, 
with  some  grim  humour,  that,  if 
Druce  Gallant  had  no  objection  to 
spending  an  hour  with  Koadmaster 
over  a  fire  and  billy  of  tea,  he  would 
be  glad  of  his  company;  for  bush- 
ranging,  according  to  his  system,  was 
but  dull  work.  Struck  with  the  un- 
usual character  of  the  man  the  young 
squatter  consented,  and  together  they 
sat  for  two  hours,  the  highwayman, 
however,  never  removing  the  mask 
from  his  eyes.  They  talked  of  many 
things  and  at  last  Gallant  ventured  to 
ask  his  companion  about  the  death  of 
Blood  Finchley,  the  owner  of  Tarawan 
sheep  run.  At  this  Roadmaster  be- 
came moody,  and  rose  to  leave ;  but, 
as  if  on  second  thoughts,  he  said  that 
Finchley's  companion,  whom  he  al- 
lowed to  go  unrobbed  and  untouched, 
was  both  a  coward  and  a  liar ;  that 
the  slain  man  had  fired  thrice  needless- 
ly, and  had  wounded  him  in  the  neck 
(the  scar  of  which  he  showed)  before 
he  drew  trigger.  Gallant  then  told 
him  that  besides  the  posse  of  police,  a 
number  of  s(|uatters  and  bushmen  had 
banded  to  hunt  him  down,  and  ad- 
vised him  to  make  for  the  coast  if  he 
could,  give  up  his  present  business  and 
leave  the  country.  At  this  Road- 
master  laughed  and  said  that  his 
fancy  was  not  seaw^^rd  yet,  though 
that  might  come;  and  then,  with  a 
courteous  wave  of  his  hand,  he 
jumped  on  his  horse  and  rode  away. 

The  Osgoods  speculated  Iqng  and 
curiously  on  Roadmaster's  identity,  as 
did  indeed  the  whole  colony ;  and  at 
length  the  father  concluded  that  it^ 
might  be  a  well-bred  scoundrel  named 
Calthorpe  whom  he  had  saved  from 
prison  at  Brisbane  a  couple  of  years 
before.  He  could  not  think  of  any 
other  likely  person. 

And  here  it  may  be  said,  that  people 
of  any  observation  (though,  of  neces- 
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sity,  they  were  few,  since  Rahway 
attracted  only  busy  sugar-planters  and 
their  workmen)  were  used  to  speak  of 
Louis  Bachelor  as  one  who  must 
certainly  have  a  history  if  he  could 
but  be  persuaded  to  tell  it.  The 
person  most  likely  to  have  the  power 
of  inquisition  into  his  affairs  was  his 
faithful  aboriginal  servant  Gongi. 
But  records  and  history  were  only 
understood  by  Gongi  when  they  were 
restricted  to  the  number  of  heads 
taken  in  tribal  battle.  A.t  the  same 
time  he  was  a  devoted  slave  to  the 
man  who,  at  the  risk  of  his  own  life, 
had  rescued  him  from  the  murderous 
spears  of  his  aboriginal  foes.  That 
was  a  kind  of  archive  within  Gongi's 
comprehension,  from  the  contempla- 
tion of  which  he  turned  to  speak  of 
Louis  Bachelor  as,  "That  fellow 
budgery  marmi  b'longin*  to  me," 
which,  in  civilised  language,  means 
"  my  good  master."  Gongi  frequently 
dilated  on  this  rescue,  and  he  would, 
for  purposes  of  illustration,  take  down 
from  his  master's  wall  an  artillery- 
officer's  sabre  and  show  how  his 
assailants  were  dispersed. 

From  the  presence  of  this  sword  it 
was  not  unreasonably  assumed  that 
Louis  Bachelor  had  at  some  time  been 
in  the  army.  He  was  not,  however, 
communicative  on  this  point,  though 
he  shrewdly  commented  on  European 
wars  and  nunours  of  wars  when  they 
occurred.  He  also  held  strenuous 
opinions  on  the  conduct  of  government 
and  the  suppression  of  public  evils, 
based  obviously  upon  a  military  con- 
ception of  things.  For  bushrangers 
he  would  have  a  modem  Tyburn,  but 
this  and  other  tragic  suggestions 
lacked  conviction  when  confronted 
with  hife  verdicts  given  as  Justice  of 
the  Peace.  He  pronounced  anathemas 
in  a  grand  and  airy  fashion,  but  as  if 
he  were  speaking  by  the  card,  a  Don 
Quixote  whose  mercy  would  be  vaster 
than  his  wrath.  This  was  the  ^im- 
pression he  gave  to  Field  Osgood  on 
the  day  when  the  young  squatter 
introduced  himself  to  Rahway,  where 
he  had  come  on  a  mission  to  its  one 
official.     The  young  man's  father  had 


a  taste  for  many  things ;  astronomy 
was  his  latest,  and  he  had  bought 
from  the  Government  a  telescope 
which,  excellent  in  its  day,  had  been 
superseded  by  others  of  later  official 
purchase.  He  had  brought  it  to 
Wandenong,  had  built  a  home  for  it, 
and  had  got  it  into  trouble.  He  had 
then  sent  to  Brisbane  for  assistance, 
and  the  astronomer  of  the  Government 
had  referred  him  to  the  postmaster  at 
Rahway,  "  prognosticator "  of  the 
meteorological  column  in  The  Couriery 
who  would  be  instructed  to  give  Mr. 
Osgood  every  help,  especially  as  the 
occultation  of  Venus  was  near.  Men 
do  not  send  letters  by  post  in  a  new 
country  when  personal  communication 
is  possible,  and  Field  Osgood  was 
asked  by  his  father  to  go  to  Rahway. 
When  Field  wished  for  the  name  of 
this  rare  official,  the  astronomer's  letter 
was  handed  over  with  a  sarcastic 
request  that  the  name  might  be 
deciphered  ;  but  the  son  was  not  more 
of  an  antiquary  than  his  father,  and 
he  had  to  leave  without  it.  He  rode 
to  the  coast,  and  there  took  a  passing 
steamer  to  Rahway. 

From  the  sea  Rahway  looked  a 
tropical  paradise.  The  bright  green 
palisades  of  mangrove  on  the  right 
crowded  down  to  the  water's  edge  ;  on 
the  left  was  the  luxuriance  of  a  tropi- 
cal jungle ;  in  the  centre  was  an  arc  of 
opal  shore  fringed  with  cocoa-palms, 
and  beyond  these  a  handful  of  white 
dwellings.  Behind  was  a  sweeping 
monotony  of  verdure  stretching  back 
into  the  great  valley  of  the  Popri,  and 
over  all  the  heavy  languor  of  the 
South, 

But  the  beauty  was  a  delusion. 
When  Field  Osgood's  small  boat  swept 
up  the  sands  on  the  white  crest  of 
a  league-long  roller,  how  different  was 
the  scene !  He  saw  a  group  of  dilapi- 
dated huts,  a  tavern  called  The  AngeVs 
Eest^  a  blackfellow's  hut,  and  the 
bareness  of  three  government  offices, 
all  built  on  piles,  that  the  white  ants 
should  not  humble  them  suddenly  to 
the  dust;  a  fever-making  mangrove 
swamp,  black  at  the  base  as  the 
filthiest  moat,  and  tenanted  by  rep- 
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tiles;  feeble  palms,  and  a  sickly 
breath  creeping  from  the  jungle  to 
mingle  with  the  heavy  scent  of  the 
last  consignment  of  sugar  from  the 
Popri  valley.  It  brought  him  to  a 
melancholy  standstill,  disturbed  at  last 
by  Gongi  touching  him  on  the  arm 
and  pointing  towards  the  post-office. 
His  language  to  Gongi  was  strong ; 
he  called  the  place  by  names  that  were 
not  polite  ;  and  even  on  the  threshold 
of  the  official  domain  said  that  the 
Devil  would  have  his  last  big  muster 
there.  But  from  that  instant  his 
glibness  declined.  The  squatters  are 
the  aristocracy  of  Australia,  and  rural 
postmasters  are  not  always  considered 
eligible  for  a  dinner-party  at  Govern- 
ment House ;  but  when  Louis 
Bachelor  came  forward  to  meet  his 
visitor  the  young  fellow's  fingers 
quickly  caught  his  hat  from  his  head, 
and  an  off-hand  greeting  became  a 
respectful  salute. 

At  first  the  young  man  was  awed 
by  the  presence  of  the  grizzled  gentle- 
man, and  he  struggled  with  his 
language  to  bring  it  up  to  the  classic 
level  of  this  old  Huguenot's  speech. 
*  *Huguenot ' '  is  used  figuratively,  though 
the  young  squatter  came  to  know 
subsequently  that  Louis  Bachelor  was 
descended  from  a  family  part  Irish, 
part  French.  But  there  was  some- 
thing more  than  Celt  and  Gaul  in  the 
man,  a  steadying  quality  of  race  or 
discipline  that  made  him,  even  in 
this  humble  position,  a  little  grand 
and  more  than  a  little  grave. 
Before  they  had  spoken  a  dozen  words 
Field  Osgood  said  to  himself,  "  What 
a  quaint  team  he  and  the  Maid  of 
Honour  would  make !  It's  the  same 
kind  of  thing  in  both,  with  the  dif- 
ference of  sex  and  circumstance/' 
The  nature  of  his  visitor's  business 
pleased  the  old  man,  and  infused  his 
courtesy  with  warmth.  Yes,  he  would 
go  to  Wandenong  with  pleasure ;  the 
Government  had  communicated  with 
him  about  it ;  a  substitute  had  been 
offered ;  he  was  quite  willing  to  take 
his  first  leave  in  four  years  ;  astronomy 
was  a  great  subject,  he  had  a  very 
good  and  obedient  telescope  of  his  own, 


though  not  nearly  so  large  as  that  at 
Wandenong;  he  would  telegraph  at 
once  to  Brisbane  for  the  substitute  to 
be  sent  on  the  following  day,  and 
would  be  ready  to  start  in  twenty-four 
hours;  after  visiting  Wandenong  he 
would  go  to  Brisbane  for  some  scien- 
tific necessaries — and  so  on  through 
smooth  parentheses  of  conversation. 
Under  all  the  bluntness  of  the  Bush 
young  Osgood  had  a  refinement  which 
now  found  expression  in  an  attempt 
to  make  himself  agreeable,  not  a 
difficult  task,  since,  thanks  to  his 
father's  tastes  and  a  year  or  two  at 
college,  he  had  a  smattering  of  physical 
science.  He  soon  won  his  way  to  the 
old  man's  heart,  and  laboratory,  which 
in  this  desolate  spot  had  been  developed 
through  years  of  patience  and  ingenious 
toil. 

Left  alone  that  evening  in  Louis 
Bachelor's  sitting-room.  Field  Osgood's 
eyes  were  caught  by  a  portrait  on  the 
wall,  the  likeness  of  a  beautiful  girl. 
Something  about  the  face  puzzled  him. 
Where  had  he  seen  it  1  More  than  a 
little  of  an  artist  he  began  to  repro- 
duce the  head  on  paper.  He  put  it  in 
different  poses ;  he  added  to  it ;  he 
took  away  from  it ;  he  gave  it  a  child's 
face,  preserving  the  one  striking  ex- 
pression ;  he  made  it  that  of  a  woman 
— of  an  elderly,  grave  woman.  Why, 
what  was  this?  Barbara  Golding! 
Tes,  the  same  expression  and  contour 
of  features,  only  many  years  older. 
He  then  carefully  and  quickly 
made  from  memory  an  excellent 
head  of  Barbara  Golding,  being 
careful  to  retain  that  expression. 
Then  he  tore  up  the  other  pieces  of 
paper  and  waited,  seeing  in  his  hand 
the  possibility  of  a  romance.  He 
would  not  spoil  the  development  of 
the  drama,  of  which  he  now  held  the 
fluttering  prologue,  by  any  blunt 
treatment;  he  would  touch  this  and 
that  nerve  gently  to  see  what  past 
connection  there  was  between 

These  dim  blown  birds  beneath  an  alien 
•ky. 

He  mooned  along  in  this   fashion,  a 
fashion  in  which  his  bushmen  friends 
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would  not  have  recognised  him,  until 
his  hosb  entered.  Then,  in  that 
auspicious  moment  when  his  own  pipe 
and  his  companion's  cigarette  were 
being  lighted,  he  said,  "  IVe  been 
amusing  myself  with  drawing  since 
you  left,  sir,  and  IVe  produced  this," 
handing  over  the  paper. 

Louis  Bachelor  took  the  sketch  and 
walking  to  the  window  for  better  light 
said,  '*  Believe  me,  I  have  a  profound 
respect  for  the  artistic  talent.  I  my- 
self once  had—ah  !  "  He  had  sharply 
paused  as  he  saw  the  pencilled  head 
and  he  now  stood  looking  Exedly  at  it 
He  turned  slowly,  came  to  the  portrait 
on  the  wall,  and  compared  it  with  that 
in  his  hand.  Then  with  a  troubled 
face  he  said :  '*  You  have  much  talent, 
but  it  is — it  is  too  old — much  too  old 
— and  very  sorrowfuL" 

''  I  intended  the  face  to  show  age 
and  sorrow,  Mr.  Bachelor.  Would 
not  the  original  of  that  have  bothi" 

**  She  had  sorrow, — she  had  sorrow, 
— but,"  and  he  looked  sadly  at  the 
sketch  again,  *'it  is  too  old  for  her. 
Her  face  was  very  young,  always  very 
young." 

''  But  has  she  not  sorrow  now^  sir  1" 
the  other  persisted  gently. 

The  gray  head  was  shaken  sadly, 
and  the  unsteady  voice  meditatively 
murmured,  '*  Such  beauty,  such  pre- 
sence !  I  was  but  five-and-thirty  then.'' 
There  was  a  slight  pause  and  then 
with  his  hand  touching  the  young 
man's  shoulder,  Louis  Bachelor  con- 
tinued :  "  You  are  young ;  you  have  a 
good  heart ;  I  know  men.  You  have 
the  sympathy  of  the  artist — why 
should  I  not  speak  to  you  \  I  have 
been  silent  about  it  so  long.  You 
have  brought  the  past  back,  I  know 
not  how,  so  vividly !  I  dream  here,  I 
work  here  ;  men  come  with  merchan- 
dise and  go  again ;  they  only  bind  my 
tongue ;  I  am  not  of  them ;  but  you 
are  different,  as  it  seems  to  me,  and 
young.  Ood  gave  me  a  happy  youth. 
My  eyes  were  bright  as  yours ;  my 
heart  as  fond.  You  love — is  it  not 
-«o  t  Ah,  you  smile  and  blush  like  an 
honest  man.  Well,  so  much  the  more 
I  can  speak  now  !     Ood  gave  me  then 


strength  and  honour  and  love, — ^blessed 
be  His  name !  And  then  He  visited  me 
with  sorrow,  and  if  I  still  mourn  I 
have  peace  too  and  a  busy  life."  Here 
he  looked  at  the  sketch  again.  ''  Then 
I  was  a  soldiBr.  She  was  my  world. 
Ah,  true  love  is  a  great  thing,  a  great 
thing  !  She  had  a  brother.  They  two 
with  their  mother  were  alone  in  the 
world,  and  we  were  to  be  married. 
One  day  at  Gibraltar  I  received  a 
letter  from  her  saying  that  our  marri- 
age could  not  be,  that  she  was  going 
away  from  England,  that  those  lines 
were  her  farewell,  and  that  she  com- 
mended me  to  the  love  of  Heaven. 
Such  a  letter  it  was — so  saintly,  so  un- 
happy, so  mysterious  !  When  I  could 
get  leave  I  went  to  England.  She — they 
— had  gone  and  none  knew  whither  ; 
or,  if  any  of  her  friends  knew,  none 
would  speak.  I  searched  for  her  every- 
where. At  last  I  came  to  Australia, 
and  am  here  now,  no  longer  searching, 
but  waiting ;  for  there  is  that  above 
us  ! "  His  lips  moved  as  if  in  prayer. 
''And  this  is  all  I  have  left  of 
her,"  fondling  the  portrait,  '*  except 
memory." 

The  young  man  rejoined  warmly, 
yet  with  discreet  sympathy :  **  Sir,  I 
respect,  and  I  hope  I  understand,  your 
contidence."  Then  a  little  nervously, 
'*  Might  I  ask  her  name  1 " 

The  reply  was  spoken  to  the  por- 
trait :  **  Barbara, — Barbara  Golding." 

With  Louis  Bachelor  the  young 
squatter  approached  Wandenong 
homestead  in  some  excitement.  He 
had  said  no  word  to  his  companion 
about  that  Barbara  Golding  who 
played  such  a  gracious  part  in  the 
home  of  the  Osgoods.  He  had  ar- 
ranged the  movement  of  the  story  to 
his  fancy,  but  would  it  occur  in  all  as 
he  hoped  1  With  an  amiability  that 
was  almost  malicious  in  its  adroit  sug- 
gestiveness,  though,  to  be  sure,  it  was 
honest,  he  had  induced  the  soldier  to 
talk  of  his  past.  His  words  naturally, 
and  always,  radiated  to  the  sun  whobe 
image  was  now  hidden,  but  for  who^e 
memory  no  superscription  on  monu- 
ment or  cenotaph  was  needed.  Now 
it  was  a  scrap  of  song,  then  a  tale,  and 
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again  a  verse,  by  which  the  old  soldier 
was  delicately  worked  upon ;  until,  at 
last,  as  they  entered  the  paddocks  of 
Wandenong,  stars  and  telescopes  and 
even  governments  had  been  completely 
forgotten  in  the  personal  literature  of 
sentiment. 

Yet  Field  Osgood  was  not  quite  at 
his  ease.     Now  that  it  was  at  hand  he 
rather   shrank  from   the   renewal   of 
these  ancient  loves.     There  was  Bar- 
bara (hiding's  story  not  yet  fathomed ; 
yes,  his  plot  had  some  flying  threads 
which  he  had  not  yet  gathered.  Apart 
from  everything  else  he  knew  that  no 
woman's  nerves  are  to  be  trusted.   He 
hoped  fortune  would  so   favour  him 
that  he  could  arrange  for  the  meeting 
of  these  two  alone,  or,  at  least,  in  his 
presence  only.     He  had  so  far  fostered 
this  possibility   by   arriving    at  the 
station  at  nightfall.    What  next  ?     He 
turned   and  looked  at  the  soldier,  a 
figure  out  of  Hogarth  which  even  dust 
and   travel    left   unspoiled.      It   was 
certain   that    the    two    should    meet 
where    Field    Osgood,    squatter    and 
romancer,  should  be  prompter,  orches- 
tra, and  audience,  and  he  alone.     Vain 
lad  1     When  they  drew  rein  the  young 
man  took  his  companion  at  once  to  his 
own  detached  quarters  known  as  the 
Barracks,  and  then  proceeded  to  the 
house.      After    greetings     with     his 
family   he    sought  Barbara  Golding, 
who  was  in  the  school-room,  piously 
employed,  Agnes  said,  in  putting  the 
final  touches  to  Janet's  irou$$eau.    He 
went  across  the  square  to  the  school- 
room, and,  looking  through  the  win- 
dow, saw  that  she  was  quite  alone.    A 
few  moments  later  he  stood  at  the 
schoolroom  door  with  Louis  Bachelor. 
With  his  hand  on  the  latch  he  hesi- 
tated.   Was  it  not  fairer  to  give  some 
warning  to  either?    Too  late  1     He 
opened   the  door  and   they   entered. 
She  was  sewing,  and  a  book  lay  open 
beside  her,  a  faded,  but  stately  little 
figure  whose  very  garments  had  an  air. 
She  rose,  seeing  at  first  only  Field  Os- 
good, who  greeted  her  and  then  said, 
"  Miss  Barbara,  I  wish  to  introduce  to 
you  an  old  friend.''     Then  he  stepped 
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back  and  the  two  were  face  to  face. 
Barbara  Golding's  cheeks  became  pale 
but  she  did  not  stir ;  the  soldier  with 
an  exclamation  of  surprise  half  joyful, 
half  pathetic,  took  a  step  forward,  and 
then  became  motionless  also.  Their 
eyes  met  and  stayed  intent.  This  was 
not  quit^e  what  the  young  man  had  ex- 
pected. At  length  the  soldier  bowed 
low  and  the  woman  responded  gravely. 
At  this  point  Field  withdrew  to  stand 
guard  at  the  door,  that  the  action  in 
his  strange  little  play  should  not  be 
interrupted. 

Barbara  Gelding's  eyes  were  dim 
with  tears.  The  soldier  gently  said, 
"  I  received, — "  and  then  paused.  She 
raised  her  eyes  to  his.  '*  1  received  a 
letter  from  you, — five-and- twenty  years 
ago." 

"Yes,  five-and-twenty-years ago." 

"  I  hope  you  cannot  guess  what  pain 
it  gave  me." 

"  Sir,"  she  answered  faintly,  "  I  can 
conceive  it,  from  the  pain  it  gave  to 
me. 

There  was  a  pause,  and  then  he 
stepped  forward  and  holding  out  his 
hand,said,<*Will  you  permit  me  1"  He 
kissed  her  fingers  courteously,  and  she 
blushed.  "  I  have  waited,"  he  added^ 
'*  for  Qod  to  bring  this  to  pass."  She 
shook  her  head  sadly,  and  her  eyes, 
sought  his  beseechingly,  as  though  he 
should  spare  her ;  but  perhaps  he  could 
not  see  that.  "  You  spoke  of  a  great 
obstacle  then;  has  it  been  re- 
moved 1 " 

"  It  is  still  between  us." 

"  Is  it  likely  ever  to  vanish  ? " 

"  I— I  do  not  know." 

"  You  cannot  tell  me  what  it  is  1 " 

"  Oh,  you  will  not  ask  me,"  she 
pleaded. 

He  bowed  again  :  "  Might  I  dare  to 
hope,  Barbara,  that  you  still  regard 
me  with —  "  he  hesitated. 

The  fires  of  a  modest  valour  flut- 
tered in  her  cheeks,  and  she  pieced  out 
his  sentence :  **  With  all  my  life's 
esteem."  Still  she  was  a  woman  and 
she  added,  "  But  I  am  not  young  now, 
and  I  am  very  poor." 

"  Barbara,"  he  said  ;  "  I  am  not  rich 
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would  not  have  recognised  him,  until 
his  host^  entered.  Then,  in  that 
auspicious  moment  when  his  own  pipe 
and  his  companion's  cigarette  were 
being  lighted,  he  said,  "  I've  been 
amusing  myself  with  drawing  since 
you  left,  sir,  and  I've  produced  this," 
handing  over  the  paper. 

Louis  Bachelor  took  the  sketch  and 
walking  to  the  window  for  better  light 
said,  ^'  Believe  me,  I  have  a  profound 
respect  for  the  artistic  talent.  I  my- 
self once  had — ah  !  "  He  had  sharply 
paused  as  he  saw  the  pencilled  head 
and  he  now  stood  looking  fixedly  at  it. 
He  turned  slowly,  came  to  the  portrait 
on  the  wall,  and  compared  it  with  that 
in  his  hand.  Then  with  a  troubled 
face  he  said  :  **  You  have  much  talent, 
but  it  is — it  is  too  old — much  too  old 
— and  very  sorrowful." 

'*  I  intended  the  face  to  show  age 
and  sorrow,  Mr.  Bachelor.  Would 
not  the  original  of  that  have  both  1 " 

**  She  had  sorrow, — she  had  sorrow, 
— but,"  and  he  looked  sadly  at  the 
sketch  again,  ''it  is  too  old  for  her. 
Her  face  was  very  young,  always  very 
young." 

"  But  has  she  not  sorrow  now^  sir  1 " 
the  other  persisted  gently. 

The  gray  head  was  shaken  sadly, 
and  the  unsteady  voice  meditatively 
murmured,  ''  Such  beauty,  such  pre- 
sence !  I  was  but  five-and-thirty  then." 
There  was  a  slight  pause  and  then 
with  his  hand  touching  the  young 
man's  shoulder,  Louis  Bachelor  con- 
tinued :  "  You  are  young ;  you  have  a 
good  heart ;  I  know  men.  You  have 
the  sympathy  of  the  artist — why 
should  I  not  speak  to  you  \  I  have 
been  silent  about  it  so  long.  You 
have  brought  the  past  back,  I  know 
not  how,  so  vividly !  I  dream  here,  I 
work  here  ;  men  come  with  merchan- 
dise and  go  again ;  they  only  bind  my 
tongue ;  I  am  not  of  them ;  but  you 
are  different,  as  it  seems  to  me,  and 
young.  God  gave  me  a  happy  youth. 
My  eyes  were  bright  as  yours ;  my 
heart  as  fond.  You  love — is  it  not 
-so  t  Ah,  you  smile  and  blush  like  an 
honest  man.  Well,  so  much  the  more 
I  can  speak  now !     OU>d  gave  me  then 


strength  and  honour  and  love, — blessed 
be  His  name !  And  then  He  visited  me 
with  sorrow,  and  if  I  still  mourn  I 
have  peace  too  and  a  busy  life."  Here 
he  looked  at  the  sketch  again.  "  Then 
I  was  a  soldifir.  She  was  my  world. 
Ah,  true  love  is  a  great  thing,  a  great 
thing  !  She  had  a  brother.  They  two 
with  their  mother  were  alone  in  the 
world,  and  we  were  to  be  married. 
One  day  at  Gibraltar  I  received  a 
letter  from  her  saying  that  our  marri- 
age could  not  be,  that  she  was  going 
away  from  England,  that  those  lines 
were  her  farewell,  and  that  she  com- 
mended me  to  the  love  of  Heaven. 
Such  a  letter  it  was — so  saintly,  so  un- 
happy, so  mysterious  !  When  I  could 
get  leave  I  went  to  England.  She — they 
— had  gone  and  none  knew  whither ; 
or,  if  any  of  her  friends  knew,  none 
would  speak.  I  searched  for  her  every- 
where. At  last  I  came  to  Australia, 
and  am  here  now,  no  longer  searching, 
but  waiting ;  for  there  is  that  above 
us  ! "  His  lips  moved  as  if  in  prayer. 
"And  this  is  all  I  have  left  of 
her,"  fondling  the  portrait,  ''except 
memory." 

The  youDg  man  rejoined  warmly, 
yet  with  discreet  sympathy :  **  Sir,  I 
respect,  and  I  hope  I  understand,  your 
conddence."  Then  a  little  nervously, 
"  Might  I  ask  her  name  1 " 

The  reply  was  spoken  to  the  por- 
trait :  **  Barbara, — Barbara  Golding." 

With  Louis  Bachelor  the  young 
squatter  approached  Wandenong 
homestead  in  some  excitement.  He 
had  said  no  word  to  his  companion 
about  that  Barbara  Golding  who 
played  such  a  gracious  part  in  the 
home  of  the  Osgoods.  He  had  ai*- 
ranged  the  movement  of  the  story  to 
his  fancy,  but  would  it  occur  in  all  as 
he  hoped  1  With  an  amiability  that 
was  almost  malicious  in  its  adroit  sug- 
gestiveness,  though,  to  be  sure,  it  was 
honest,  he  had  induced  the  soldier  to 
talk  of  Ms  past.  His  words  naturally, 
and  always,  radiated  to  the  sun  whose 
image  was  now  hidden,  but  for  who^e 
memory  no  superscription  on  monu- 
ment or  cenotaph  was  needed.  Now 
it  was  a  scrap  of  song,  then  a  tale,  and 
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again  a  verse,  by  which  the  old  soldier 
was  delicately  worked  upon ;  until,  at 
last,  as  they  entered  the  paddocks  of 
WandenoDg,  stars  and  telescopes  and 
even  governments  had  been  completely 
forgotten  in  the  personal  literature  of 
sentiment. 

Yet  Field  Osgood  was  not  quite  at 
his  ease.     Now  that  it  was  at  hand  he 
rather   shrank  from   the   renewal   of 
these  ancient  loves.     There  was  Bar- 
bara (hiding's  story  not  yet  fathomed ; 
yes,  his  plot  had  some  flying  threads 
which  he  had  not  yet  gathered.  Apart 
from  everything  else  he  knew  that  no 
woman's  nerves  are  to  be  trusted.   He 
hoped  fortune  would  so   favour  him 
that  he  could  arrange  for  the  meeting 
of  these  two  alone,  or,  at  least,  in  his 
presence  only.     He  had  so  far  fostered 
this  possibility   by   arriving    at  the 
station  at  nightfall.    What  next  ?     He 
turned  and  looked  at  the  soldier,  a 
figure  out  of  Hogarth  which  even  dust 
and   travel    left  unspoiled.      It    was 
certain   that   the    two   should    meet 
where    Field    Osgood,    squatter    and 
romancer,  should  be  prompter,  orches- 
tra, and  audience,  and  he  alone.     Vain 
lad !     When  they  drew  rein  the  young 
man  took  his  companion  at  once  to  his 
own  detached  quarters  known  as  the 
Barracks,  and  then  proceeded  to  the 
house.      After    greetings     with     his 
family  he    sought   Barbara  Oolding, 
who  was  in  the  school-room,  piously 
employed,  Agnes  said,  in  putting  the 
final  touches  to  Janet's  irQu$9tau,    He 
went  across  the  square  to  the  school- 
room, and,  looking  through  the  win- 
dow, saw  that  she  was  quite  alone.   A 
few  moments  later  he  stood  at  the 
schoolroom  door  with  Louis  Bachelor. 
With  his  hand  on  the  latch  he  hesi- 
tated.   Was  it  not  fairer  to  give  some 
warning   to   either?     Too  late  I     He 
opened   the  door  and  they  entered. 
She  was  sewing,  and  a  book  lay  open 
beside  her,  a  faded,  but  stately  little 
figure  whose  very  garments  had  an  air. 
She  rose,  seeing  at  first  only  Field  Os- 
good, who  greeted  her  and  then  said, 
'*  Miss  Barbara,  I  wish  to  introduce  to 
you  an  old  friend."     Then  he  stepped 
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back  and  the  two  were  face  to  face. 
Barbara  Golding's  cheeks  became  pale 
but  she  did  not  stir ;  the  soldier  with 
an  exclamation  of  surprise  half  joyful, 
half  pathetic,  took  a  step  forward,  and 
then  became  motionless  also.  Their 
eyes  met  and  stayed  intent.  This  was 
not  quit'O  what  the  young  man  had  ex- 
pected. At  length  the  soldier  bowed 
low  and  the  woman  responded  gravely. 
At  this  point  Field  withdrew  to  stand 
guard  at  the  door,  that  the  action  in 
his  strange  little  play  should  not  be 
interrupted. 

Barbara  Golding's  eyes  were  dim 
with  tears.  The  soldier  gently  said, 
**  I  received, — *'  and  then  paused.  She 
raised  her  eyes  to  his.  ''  1  received  a 
letter  from  you, — five-and- twenty  years 
ago. 

"Yes,  five-and-twenty-years ago." 

<<  I  hope  you  cannot  guess  what  pain 
it  gave  me." 

"  Sir,"  she  answered  faintly,  ^'  I  can 
conceive  it,  from  the  pain  it  gave  to 
me. 

There  was  a  pause,  and  then  he 
stepped  forward  and  holding  out  his 
hand,  said,  '*  Will  you  permit  me  ? "  He 
kissed  her  fingers  courteously,  and  she 
blushed.  "  I  have  waited,"  he  added,. 
"  for  €k>d  to  bring  this  to  pass."  She 
shook  her  head  sadly,  and  her  eyes, 
sought  his  beseechingly,  as  though  he 
should  spare  her ;  but  perhaps  he  could 
not  see  that.  "  You  spoke  of  a  great 
obstacle  then;  has  it  been  re- 
moved!" 

"  It  is  still  between  us." 

"  Is  it  likely  ever  to  vanish  ? " 

"  I— I  do  not  know." 

**  You  cannot  tell  me  what  it  is  ? " 

"  Oh,  you  will  not  ask  me,"  she 
pleaded. 

He  bowed  again  :  '<  Might  I  dare  to 
hope,  Barbara,  that  you  still  regard 
me  with —  "  he  hesitated. 

The  fires  of  a  modest  valour  flut- 
tered in  her  cheeks,  and  she  pieced  out 
his  sentence :  *'  With  all  my  life's 
esteem."  Still  she  was  a  woman  and 
she  added,  *'  But  I  am  not  young  now, 
and  I  am  very  poor." 

'*  Barbara,"  he  said  ;  "  I  am  not  rich 
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and  I  am  old  ;  but  you,  you  have  not 
chaftged ;  you  are  beautiful,  as  you 
always  were." 

The  moment  was  crucial.  He  step- 
ped towards  her,  but  her  eyes  held  him 
back.  He  hoped  that  she  would 
speak,  but  she  only  smiled  sadly.  He 
waited,  but  in  the  waiting  hope  faded 
and  he  only  said^  at  last,  in  a  voice  of 
new  resolve  grown  out.  of  dead  expect- 
ancy :  "  Your  brother, — is  he  well  ? " 

**I  hope  so,"  she  somewhat  pain- 
fully replied. 

"  Is  he  in  Australia  ] " 

"  Yes.  I  have  not  seen  him  for 
years,  but  he  is  here." 

As  if  a  thought  had  suddenly  come 
to  him  he  stepped  nearer,  and  made  as 
if  he  would  speak,  but  the  words 
halted  on  his  lips,  and  he  turned  away 
again.  She  glided  to  his  side  and 
touched  his  arm.  *<  T  am  glad  that 
you  trust  me,"  she  faltered. 

'^  There  \&  no  more  that  need  be 
.said,"   he  answered. 

And  now,  woman-like  denying,  she 
pitied  too.  "  If  I  ever  can,  sJh^ll, — 
shall  I  send  for  you  bo  tell  you  all  % " 
she  murmured. 

*'  You  remember  I  told  you  that  the 
world  had  but  one  place  for  me,  and 
that  was  by  your  side ;  that  where 
you  are,  Barbara " 

**  Hush,  oh  hush !  "  she  interrupted 
gently.  "Yes,  I  remember  every- 
thing." 

"  Thei'e  is  no  power  can  alter  what 
is  come  of  Heaven,"  he  said,  smiling 
faintly. 

She  looked  with  limpid  eyes  upon 
him  as  he  bowed  over  her  hand,  and 
«he  spoke  with  a  sweet  calm,  '*  God 
be  with  you,  Louis ! " 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  Field 
Osgood  did  not  tell  his  sisters  and  his 
family  of  this  romance  which  he  had 
brought  to  the  vivid  close  of  a  first 
act.  He  felt,-'--the  more  so  because 
Louis  Bachelor  had  said  no  word  about 
it,  but  had  only  pressed  his  hand  again 
and  again — that  he  was  somehow  put 
upon  his  honour,  and  he  thought  it  a 
fine  thing  to  stand  on  a  platform  of 
unspoken  compact  with  this  gentleman 


of  a  social  school  unfamiliar  to  him  ; 
from  which  it  may  be  seen  that  cattle- 
breeding  and  bullock-driving  need  not 
XE»ke  a  man  a  boor.  What  his  sisters 
guessed  when  they  found  that  Barbara 
(folding  and  the  visitor  were  old 
friends  is  another  matter ;  but  they 
could  not  pierce  their  brother's  reserve 
on  the  point. 

No  one  at  Wandenong  saw  the 
parting  between  the  two  when  Locds 
Bachelor,  his  task  with  the  ^^telescope 
ended,  l^t  again  for  tiae  coast;  but 
indeed  it  might  hare  been  seen  by  all 
men,  so  outwardly  f  ormid  was  it,  even 
as  their  brief  conversations  had  been 
since  they  met  again.  But  is  it  not 
known  by  those  who  look  closely  upon 
the  world  that  there  is  noting  so 
tragic  as  the  formal  ? 

Field  Osgood  accompanied  his  friend 
to  the  sea,  but  the  name  of  Barbara 
Golding  was  not  motioned,  nor  was 
any  reference  made  to  her  until  the 
moment  of  parting.  Then  the  elder 
man  said  :  ^  Sir,  your  consideration 
and  delicacy  of  feeling  have  moved 
me,  and  touched  kw.  We  have  not 
been  blind  to  your  singular  kindness 

of  heart  and  courtesy,  and, God 

bless  you,  my  friend  I " 

On  his  way  back  to  Wandenong 
Osgood  heard  exciting  news  of  Road- 
master.  The  word  had  been  passed 
among  the  squatters  who  had  united 
to  avenge  Finchley's  death  that  the 
bushranger  was  to  be  shot  on  sight, 
that  he  should  not  be  left  to  the 
uncertainty  of  the  law.  The  latest 
exploit  of  the  daring  freebooter  had 
been  to  stop  on  the  plains  two 
members  of  a  Koyal  Ocmuntssion  of 
Inquiry.  He  had  relieved  them  of 
such  money  as  was  in  their  pockets, 
and  then  had  caused  them  to  write 
sumptuous  cheques  on  their  banks, 
payable  to  bearer.  These  he  had 
cashed  in  the  very  teeth  of  the  law, 
and  actually  paused  in  the  street  to 
read  a  description  of  himself  posted 
on  a  telegraph-pole.  ''Inaccurate, 
quite  inaccurate,"  he  said  to  a  by- 
stander as  he  drew  his  riding-whip 
slowly  along  it,  and  then  mounting 
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his  horse  ro3e  leisurely  away  into  the 
plains.  Had  he  been  followed  it 
would  have  been  seen  that  he  directed 
his  course  to  that  point  in  the 
horizon  where  Wandenong  lay,  and 
held  to  it. 

It  would  not  perhaps  have  been 
pleasant  to  Agnes  Osgood  had  she 
known  that,  as  she  hummed  a  song 
under  a  she-oaki  a  mile  away  from 
the  homestead,  a  man  was  watching 
her  from  a  clump  of  scrub  near  by ; 
a  man  who,  however  gentlemanly  his 
bearing,  bad  a  face  where  the  devil 
of  despair  had  set  his  foot,  and  who 
carried  in  his  pocket  more  than  one 
weapon  of  inhospitable  suggestion. 
But  the  man  intezMled  no  harm  to 
her,  for  while  she  sang  something 
seemed  to  have  smoothed  away  the 
active  evil  of  his  countenance,  and  to 
have  dispelled  a  threatening  alertness 
that  marked  the  whole  personality. 

Three  hours  later  this  same  man 
crouched  by  the  drawing-room  window 
of  the  Wandenong  homestead  and 
looked  in,  listening  to  the  same  voice 
and  sighing  once  or  twice  as  he 
listened,  until  Barbara  Golding 
entered  the  room  and  took  a  seat  near 
the  piano  with  her  face  turned  fuU 
towards  him.  Then  he  forgot  the 
music  and  looked  long  at  the  faee, 
and  at  last  rose,  and  stole  silently 
away  to  where  bis  horse  was  tied  in 
the  scrub.  He  mounted,  and  turning 
towards  the  house  muttered :  ''  A 
little  more  of  this,  and  good-bye  to 
my  nerves  I  But  it's  pleasant  to  have 
the  taste  of  it  in  my  mouth  for  a 
minute  !  How  would  it  look  in  Boad- 
master's  biography,  that  a  girl  just 
out  of  school  brought  the  rain  to  his 
eyesl"  He  laughed  a  little  bitterly, 
and  then  went  on :  '*  Poor  Barbara  1 
She  mustn't  know  while  I'm  alive. 
Stretch  out,  my  nag;  we've  a  long 
road  to  travel  to-night." 

Yes,  this  was  Edward  Golding,  the 
brother  whom  Barbara  thought  was 
still  in  prison  at  Sydney  uiuier 
another  name,  serving  a  term  of 
fifteen  years  for  manslaughter.  If 
she  bad  read  the  papers  carefully  she 
would  have  known  that  he  had  been 


released   two   years   before   his   time 
was  up.     It  was  eight  years  since  she 
had  seen  him.     Twice  since  then  she 
had  gone  to  visit  him,  but  he  would 
not  see  her.     Bad  as  he  had  been,  his 
desire  was  still  strong  that  \h»  faxnily 
name  should  not  be  publicly  reviled. 
At  his  trial  his  real  name  had  nat 
been  made  known,  and  at  his  request 
his  sister  sent  him  no  lettears.    She 
had    spoken    to    him   but  thrice  in 
fifteen  years.     He  had  always  per- 
sisted    in     his    innocence,    and     it 
appeared  to   be   established  that   ha 
had  not  struck  the  fatal  blow  at  the 
gambling  brawl,  but  he  was  consider- 
ed an  accessory,  and  condemned  as 
such.     Going  into    gaol    a    reckless 
man    he   came  out  a  constitutional 
criminal;  that   is,  with  the  natural 
instinct   for  crime  ^eater  than   the 
instinct    for    morality.     He    turned 
bushranger  for  one  day,  as  be  vowed 
to  himself,  to  get  money  to  take  him 
out  of  the  country ;  but  having  once 
entered  the  lists  he  left  them  no  more, 
and,  playing  at  deadly  joust  with  the 
law,   soon    became    know    as    Boad- 
master,  the  most   nated   bushranger 
since  the  days  of  Captain  Moonlight. 

It  was  forgery  on  the  name  of  his 
father's  oldest  friend  that  drove  him 
and  his  from  EngUnd.  He  had  the 
choice  of  leaving  his  native  land  for 
ever  or  goii;^  to  prison,  and  be  chose 
the  former.  The  sorrow  of  the  crime 
killed  his  mother.  From  Adelaide, 
where  they  had  made  their  new  home, 
he  wandered  to  the  far  interior  and 
af t€arwards  to  Sydney ;  then  came  his 
imprisonment,  and  now  he  was  free***- 
but  what  a  freedom  ! 

With  the  name  of  Boadma^ter  often 
heard  at  Wandenong,  Barbara  G^olding's 
heart  had  no  warning  instinct  of  who 
the  bushranger  was.  She  thought 
only  and  continuously  of  the  day 
when  be  should  be  released,  to  begin 
the  race  of  life  again  with  her.  She 
had  yet  to  learn  in  what  manner  they 
come  to  the  finish  who  make  a  false 
start. 

Louis  Bachelor,  again  in  his  place 
at  Bahway,  tried  to  drive  away  his 
guesses  at  the  truth  by  hte   beloved 
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would  not  have  recognised  him,  until 
his  host;  entered.  Then,  in  that 
auspicious  moment  when  his  own  pipe 
and  his  companion's  cigarette  were 
being  lighted,  he  said,  ''  Tve  been 
amusing  myself  with  drawing  since 
you  left,  sir,  and  I've  produced  this," 
handing  over  the  paper. 

Louis  Bachelor  took  the  sketch  and 
walking  to  the  window  for  better  light 
said,  ^*  Believe  me,  I  have  a  profound 
respect  for  the  artistic  talent.  I  my- 
self once  had — ah  !  "  He  had  sharply 
paused  as  he  saw  the  pencilled  head 
and  he  now  stood  looking  fixedly  at  it. 
He  turned  slowly,  came  to  the  portrait 
on  the  wall,  and  compared  it  with  that 
in  his  hand.  Then  with  a  troubled 
face  he  said :  **  You  have  much  talent, 
but  it  is — it  is  too  old — much  too  old 
— and  very  sorrowful." 

''  I  intended  the  face  to  show  age 
and  sorrow,  Mr.  Bachelor.  Would 
not  the  original  of  that  have  both  1 " 

'*  She  had  sorrow, — she  had  sorrow, 
— but,"  and  he  looked  sadly  at  the 
sketch  again,  **it  is  too  old  for  her. 
Her  face  was  very  young,  always  very 
young." 

"  But  has  she  not  sorrow  now^  sir  ? " 
the  other  persisted  gently. 

The  gray  head  was  shaken  sadly, 
and  the  unsteady  voice  meditatively 
murmured,  **  Such  beauty,  such  pre- 
sence !  I  was  but  fi ve-and-thirty  then." 
There  was  a  slight  pause  and  then 
with  his  hand  touclung  the  young 
man's  shoulder,  Louis  Bachelor  con- 
tinued :  "  You  are  young ;  you  have  a 
good  heart ;  I  know  men.  You  have 
the  sympathy  of  the  artist — why 
should  I  not  speak  to  you  %  I  have 
been  silent  about  it  so  long.  You 
have  brought  the  past  back,  I  know 
not  how,  so  vividly !  I  dream  here,  I 
work  here ;  men  come  with  merchan- 
dise and  go  again ;  they  only  bind  my 
tongue ;  I  am  not  of  them ;  but  you 
are  different,  as  it  seems  to  me,  and 
young.  God  gave  me  a  happy  youth. 
My  eyes  were  bright  as  yours ;  my 
heart  as  fond.  You  love — is  it  not 
.60  ?  Ah,  you  smile  and  blush  like  an 
honest  man.  Well,  so  much  the  more 
I  can  speak  now  !     God  gave  me  then 


strength  and  honour  and  love, — blessed 
be  His  name !  And  then  He  visited  me 
with  sorrow,  and  if  I  still  mourn  I 
have  peace  too  and  a  busy  life."  Here 
he  looked  at  the  sketch  again.  <'  Then 
I  was  a  soldiar.  She  was  my  world. 
Ah,  true  love  is  a  great  thing,  a  great 
thing  !  She  had  a  brother.  They  two 
with  their  mother  were  alone  in  the 
world,  and  we  were  to  be  married. 
One  day  at  Gibraltar  I  received  a 
letter  from  her  saying  that  our  marri- 
age could  not  be,  that  she  was  going 
away  from  England,  that  those  lines 
were  her  farewell,  and  that  she  com- 
mended me  to  the  love  of  Heaven. 
Such  a  letter  it  was — so  saintly,  so  un- 
happy, so  mysterious  !  When  I  could 
get  leave  I  went  to  England.  She — they 
— had  gone  and  none  knew  whither  ; 
or,  if  any  of  her  friends  knew,  none 
would  speak.  I  searched  for  her  every- 
where. At  last  I  came  to  Australia, 
and  am  here  now,  no  longer  searching, 
but  waiting ;  for  there  is  that  above 
us  !  "  His  lips  moved  as  if  in  prayer- 
"And  this  is  all  I  have  left  of 
her,"  fondling  the  portrait,  **  except 
memory." 

The  young  man  rejoined  warmly, 
yet  with  discreet  sympathy :  **  Sir,  I 
respect,  and  I  hope  I  understand,  your 
confidence."  Then  a  little  nervously, 
"  Might  I  ask  her  name  ] " 

The  reply  was  spoken  to  the  por- 
trait :  **  Barbara, — Barbara  Golding." 

With  Louis  Bachelor  the  young 
squatter  approached  Wandenong 
homestead  in  some  excitement.  He 
had  said  no  word  to  his  companion 
about  that  Barbara  Golding  who 
played  such  a  gracious  part  in  the 
home  of  the  Osgoods.  He  had  ar- 
ranged the  movement  of  the  story  to 
his  fancy,  but  would  it  occur  in  all  as 
he  hoped  %  With  an  amiability  that 
was  almost  malicious  in  its  adroit  sug- 
gestiveness,  though,  to  be  sure,  it  was 
honest,  he  had  induced  the  soldier  to 
talk  of  his  past.  His  words  naturally, 
and  always,  radiated  to  the  sun  whose 
image  was  now  hidden,  but  for  whobO 
memory  no  superscription  on  monu- 
ment or  cenotaph  was  needed.  Now 
it  was  a  scrap  of  song,  then  a  tale,  and 
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again  a  verse,  by  which  the  old  soldier 
was  delicately  worked  upon ;  until,  at 
last,  as  they  entered  the  paddocks  of 
Wandenong,  stars  and  telescopes  and 
even  governments  had  been  completely 
forgotten  in  the  personal  literature  of 
sentiment. 

Yet  Field  Osgood  was  not  quite  at 
his  ease.     Now  that  it  was  at  hand  he 
rather   shrank  from   the   renewal   of 
these  ancient  loves.     There  was  Bar- 
bara Golding's  story  not  yet  fathomed ; 
yes,  his  plot  had  some  flying  threads 
which  he  had  not  yet  gathered.  Apart 
from  everything  else  he  knew  that  no 
woman's  nerves  are  to  be  trusted.    He 
hoped  fortune  would  so   favour  him 
that  he  could  arrange  for  the  meeting 
of  these  two  alone,  or,  at  least,  in  his 
presence  only.     He  had  so  far  fostered 
this  possibility   by    arriving    at  the 
station  at  nightfall.    What  next  1    He 
turned   and  looked  at  the  soldier,  a 
figure  out  of  Hogarth  which  even  dust 
and   travel    left   unspoiled.      It    was 
certain   that    the    two    should    meet 
where    Field    Osgood,    squatter    and 
romancer,  should  be  prompter,  orches- 
tra, and  audience,  and  he  alone.     Yain 
lad  !     When  they  drew  rein  the  young 
man  took  his  companion  at  once  to  his 
own  detached  quarters  known  as  the 
Barracks,  and  then  proceeded  to  the 
house.      After    greetings     with     his 
family  he    sought   Barbara  Golding, 
who  was  in  the  school-room,  piously 
employed,  Agnes  said,  in  putting  the 
final  touches  to  Janet's  irovsaeau.    He 
went  across  the  square  to  the  school- 
room, and,  looking  through  the  win- 
dow, saw  that  she  was  quite  alone.    A 
few  moments   later  he   stood  at  the 
schoolroom  door  with  Louis  Bachelor. 
With  his  hand  on  the  latch  he  hesi- 
tated.   Was  it  not  fairer  to  give  some 
warning   to   either?     Too   late  I     He 
opened   the   door  and   they   entered. 
She  was  sewing,  and  a  book  lay  open 
beside  her,  a  faded,  but  stately  little 
figure  whose  very  garments  had  an  air. 
She  rose,  seeing  at  first  only  Field  Os- 
good, who  greeted  her  and  then  said, 
"  Miss  Barbara,  I  wish  to  introduce  to 
you  an  old  friend.'*     Then  he  stepped 
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back  and  the  two  were  face  to  face. 
Barbara  Golding's  cheeks  became  pale 
but  she  did  not  stir ;  the  soldier  with 
an  exclamation  of  surprise  half  joyful, 
half  pathetic,  took  a  step  forward,  and 
then  became  motionless  also.  Their 
eyes  met  and  stayed  intent.  This  was 
not  quite  what  the  young  man  had  ex- 
pected. At  length  the  soldier  bowed 
low  and  the  woman  responded  gravely. 
At  this  point  Field  withdrew  to  stand 
guard  at  the  door,  that  the  action  in 
his  strange  little  play  should  not  be 
interrupted. 

Barbara  Golding's  eyes  were  dim 
with  tears.  The  soldier  gently  said, 
**  I  received, — "  and  then  paused.  She 
raised  her  eyes  to  his.  '^  1  received  a 
letter  from  you, — five-and- twenty  years 
ago." 

"  Yes,  five-and-twenty-years  ago." 

^^  I  hope  you  cannot  guess  what  pain 
it  gave  me." 

"  Sir,"  she  answered  faintly,  "  I  can 
conceive  it,  from  the  pain  it  gave  to 
me. 

There  was  a  pause,  and  then  he 
stepped  forward  and  holding  out  his 
hand,  said,  *  *  Will  you  permit  me  ? "  He 
kissed  her  fingers  courteously,  and  she 
blushed.  "  I  have  waited,"  he  added,. 
"  for  God  to  bring  this  to  pass."  She 
shook  her  head  sadly,  and  her  eyes^ 
sought  his  beseechingly,  as  though  he 
should  spare  her ;  but  perhaps  he  could 
not  see  that.  '*  You  spoke  of  a  great 
obstacle  then;  has  it  been  re- 
moved 1 " 

'^  It  is  still  between  us." 

"  Is  it  likely  ever  to  vanish  1 " 

"  I— I  do  not  know." 

''  You  cannot  tell  me  what  it  is  ? " 

"  Oh,  you  will  not  ask  me,"  she 
pleaded. 

He  bowed  again  :  ^'  Might  I  dare  to 
hope,  Barbara,  that  you  still  regard 
me  with —  "  he  hesitated. 

The  fires  of  a  modest  valour  flut- 
tered in  her  cheeks,  and  she  pieced  out 
his  sentence :  "  With  all  my  life's 
esteem."  Still  she  was  a  woman  and 
she  added,  *'  But  I  am  not  young  now, 
and  I  am  very  poor." 

"  Barbara,"  he  said ;  "  I  am  not  rich 
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and  I  am  old  ;  but  you,  you  have  not 
changed ;  you  are  beautiful,  as  you 
always  were." 

The  moment  was  crucial.  He  step- 
ped towards  her,  but  her  eyes  held  him 
back.  He  hoped  that  she  would 
speak,  but  she  only  smiled  sadly.  He 
waited,  but  in  the  waiting  hope  faded 
and  he  only  said,  at  last,  in  a  voice  of 
new  resolve  grown  out.  of  dead  expect- 
ancy :  "  Your  brother, — is  he  well  ? " 

"I  hope  so,"  she  somewhat  painr 
fully  replied. 

"  Is  he  in  Australia  1 " 
"  Yes.      I   have  not  seen  him  for 
years,  but  he  is  here." 

As  if  a  thought  had  suddenly  come 
to  him  he  stepped  nearer,  and  made  as 
if  he  would  speak,  but  the  words 
halted  on  his  lips,  and  he  turned  away 
again.  She  glided  to  his  side  and 
touched  his  arm.  ''  I  am  glad  that 
you  trust  me,"  she  faltered. 

''There  is  no  more  that  need  be 
4SMtid,"    he  answered. 

And  now,  woman-like  denying,  she 
pitied  too.  "  If  I  ever  can,  shall, — 
shall  I  send  for  you  to  tell  you  all? " 
she  murmured. 

"  You  remember  I  told  you  that  the 
world  had  but  one  place  for  me,  and 
that  was  by  your  side;  that  where 
you  are,  Barbara—-  " 

"  Hush,  oh  hush !  "  she  interrupted 
gently.  "Yes,  I  remember  every- 
thing." 

"  Thei*e  is  no  power  can  alter  what 
is  come  of  Heaven,"  he  said,  smiling 
faintly. 

She  looked  with  limpid  eyes  upon 
him  as  he  bowed  over  her  hand,  and 
«he  spoke  with  a  sweet  calm,  "  God 
be  with  you,  Louis !  " 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  "Field 
Osgood  did  not  tell  his  sisters  and  his 
family  of  this  romance  which  he  had 
brought  to  the  vivid  close  of  a  first 
act.  He  felt,— the  more  so  because 
Louis  Bachelor  had  said  no  word  about 
it,  but  had  only  pressed  his  hand  again 
and  again — that  he  was  somehow  put 
upon  his  honour,  and  he  thought  it  a 
fine  thing  to  stand  on  a  plaSorm  of 
unspoken  compact  with  this  gentleman 


of  a  social  school  unfamiliar  to  him  ; 
from  which  it  may  be  seen  that  cattle- 
breeding  and  bullock-driving  need  not 
make  a  man  a  boor.  What  his  sisters 
guessed  when  they  found  ihat  Barbara 
Gk)lding  and  the  visitor  were  old 
friends  is  another  matter ;  but  they 
could  not  pierce  their  brother's  reserve 
on  the  point. 

No  one  at  Wandenong  saw  the 
parting  between  the  two  when  Louis 
Bad^lor,  his  task  with  iAie  ^telescope 
ended,  left  again  for  tiie  coast ;  but 
indeed  it  might  have  been  seen  by  all 
men,  so  outwardly  formal  was  it,  even 
as  their  brief  conversations  had  been 
since  they  met  again.  But  is  it  not 
known  by  those  who  look  closely  upon 
the  world  that  there  is  nothing  so 
tragic  as  the  formal ) 

Field  Osgood  accompanied  his  friend 
to  the  sea,  but  the  name  of  Barbara 
Golding  was  not  mmitioned,  nor  was 
any  reference  made  to  her  until  the 
moment  of  parting.  Then  the  elder 
man  said  :  '^  Sir,  your  consideration 
and  delioacy  of  feeling  have  moved 
me,  and  touched  her.  We  have  not 
been  blind  to  your  sii^ular  kindness 

of  heart  and  courtesy,  and,- God 

bless  you,  my  friend ! " 

On  his  way  back  to  Wandenong 
Osgood  heard  exciting  news  of  Boad- 
master.  The  word  had  been  passed 
among  the  squatters  who  had  united 
to  avenge  Finchley's  death  that  the 
bushranger  was  to  be  shot  on  sight, 
that  he  should  not  be  left  to  the 
uncertainty  of  the  law.  The  latest 
exploit  of  the  daring  freebooter  had 
been  to  stop  on  the  plains  two 
members  of  a  Royal  Commission  of 
Inquiry.  He  had  relieved  them  of 
such  money  as  was  in  their  pockets, 
and  then  had  caused  them  to  write 
sumptuous  cheques  on  their  banks, 
payable  to  bearer.  These  he  had 
cashed  in  the  very  teeth  of  the  law, 
and  actually  paused  in  the  street  to 
read  a  description  of  himself  posted 
on  a  telegraph-pole.  *' Inaccurate, 
quite  inaccurate,"  he  said  to  a  by- 
stander as  he  drew  his  riding-whip 
slowly  along  it,  and  then  mounting 
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his  horse  ro3e  leisurely  away  ii;ito  the 
plains.  Had  he  been  followed  it 
would  have  been  seen  that  he  directed 
bis  course  to  that  point  in  the 
horizon  where  Wandenong  lay,  and 
held  to  it. 

It  would  not  perhaps  have  been 
pleasant  to  Agnes  Osgood  had  she 
known  that,  as  she  hununed  a  song 
under  a  she-oak,  a  mile  away  from 
the  homestead,  a  man  was  watching 
her  from  a  clump,  of  sorub  near  by ; 
a  man  who,  however  gentlemanly  his 
bearing,  had  a  face  where  the  devil 
of  despair  had  set  his  foot,  and  who 
carried  in  his  pocket  more  than  one 
weapon  of  inhospitable  suggestion. 
But  the  man  intended  no  harm  to 
her,  for  while  she  sang  something 
seemed  to  have  smoothed  away  the 
active  evil  of  his  countenance,  and  to 
have  dispelled  a  threatening  alertness 
that   marked  the  whole  pwsonality. 

Three  hours  later  this  same  man 
crouched  by  the  drawing-room  window 
of  the  Wandenong  homestead  and 
looked  in,  listening  to  the  same  voice 
and  sighing  once  or  twice  as  he 
listened,  until  Barbara  Golding 
entered  the  room  and  took  a  seat  near 
the  piano  with  her  face  turned  full 
towards  him.  Then  he  foreot  the 
music  and  looked  long  at  the  faee, 
and  at  last  rose,  and  stole  silently 
away  to  where  his  horse  was  tied  in 
the  scrub.  He  mounted,  and  turning 
towards  the  house  muttered:  ^*A 
little  more  of  this,  and  good-bye  to 
my  nerves  I  But  it's  pleasant  to  have 
the  taste  of  it  in  my  mouth  for  a 
minute  !  How  would  it  look  in  fioad- 
master's  biography,  that  a  girl  just 
out  of  school  brought  the  rain  to  his 
eyes!"  He  laughed  a  little  bitterly, 
and  then  went  on  :  "  Poor  Barbara  1 
She  mustn't  know  while  I'm  alive. 
Stretch  out,  my  nag;  we've  a  long 
road  to  travel  to-night.'' 

Yes,  this  was  Edward  Golding,  the 
brother  whom  Barbara  thought  was 
still  in  prison  at  Sydney  under 
another  name,  serving  a  term  of 
fifteen  years  for  manslaughter.  If 
she  had  read  the  papers  carefully  she 
would  have  known  that  he  had  been 


released   two   years   before   his   time 
was  up.     It  was  eight  years  since  she 
had  seen  him.     Twice  since  then  she 
had  gone  to  virit  him,  bnt  be  would 
not  see  her.     Bad  as  he  had  been,  his 
desire  was  still  strong  that  tjbie  family 
name  should  not  be  publicly  reviled. 
At  his  trial  his  real  name  had  not 
been  made  known,  and  at  his  reqnest 
his  sister  sent  him  no  letters.    She 
had    spoken    to    him   but  thrice  in 
fifteen  years.     He  had  always  per- 
sisted    in     his    innocence,    and    it 
appeared  to  be  established  that   he 
had  not  struck  the  fatal  Uow  at  the 
gambling  brawl,  but  he  was  consider- 
ed an  accessory,  and  condemned  as 
such.      Going  into    gaol    a    reckless 
man    he   came  out  a  constitutional 
criminal;  that   is,  with  the   natural 
instinct  for  crime  greater  than  the 
instinct    for    morality.      He    turned 
bushranger  for  one  day,  as  he  vowed 
to  himself,  to  get  money  to  take  him 
out  of  the  country ;  but  having  once 
entered  the  lists  he  left  them  no  more, 
and,  playing  at  deadly  joust  with  the 
law,   soon    became    know    as   Boad- 
master,  the  most  nated   bushranger 
since  the  days  of  Captain  Moonlight. 

It  was  forgery  on  the  name  of  his 
father's  oldest  friend  that  drove  him 
and  his  from  England.  He  had  the 
choice  of  leaving  his  xuitive  land  for 
ever  or  gcdng  to  prisott,  and  be  chose 
the  former.  The  sorrow  of  the  crime 
killed  hit  mother.  From  Adelaide, 
where  they  had  made  their  jx'^v  home, 
he  wandered  to  the  far  interior  and 
afterwards  to  Sydney ;  then  came  his 
imprisonment,  and  now  he  was  free— 
but  what  a  freedom  ! 

With  the  name  oi  Boadmaster  often 
heard  at  Wandenong,  Barbara  Gelding's 
heart  had  no  warning  instinct  of  who 
the  bushranger  was.  She  thought 
only  and  continuously  of  the  day 
when  he  should  be  released,  to  begin 
the  race  of  life  again  with  her.  She 
had  yet  to  learn  in  what  manner  they 
come  to  the  finish  who  make  a  false 
start. 

Louis  Bachelor,  again  in  his  place 
at  Bahway,  tried  to  drive  e.way  his 
guesses  at  the  truth  by  hts  beloved 
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science.  When  sleep  would  not  come 
at  night  he  rose  and  worked  in  his 
laboratory ;  and  the  sailors  of  many  a 
passing  vessel  saw  the  light  of  his 
lamp  in  the  dim  hours  before  the 
dawn  and  spoke  of  fever  in  the  port 
of  Rahway.  Nor  did  they  speak 
without  reason ;  fever  was  preparing 
a  victim  for  the  sacrifice  at  Rahway, 
and  Louis  Bachelor  was  fed  with  its 
poison  till  he  grew  haggard  and  weak. 
One  night  at  this  time  he  was  send- 
ing his  weather  prognostications  to 
Brisbane  when  a  stranger  entered 
from  the  shore.  The  old  man  did  not 
at  first  look  up,  and  the  other  leisurely 
studied  him  as  the  sounder  clicked  its 
message.  When  the  key  was  closed 
the  new-comer  said,  **  Can  you  send  a 
message  to  Brisbane  for  me?"  "It 
is  after  hours ;  I  cannot,"  was  the 
reply.  "  But  you  were  just  sending 
one."  **That  was  official,  sir,"  and 
the  elder  man  passed  his  hand  wearily 
along  his  forehead.  He  was  very  pale. 
The  other  drew  the  telegraph-forms 
towards  him  and  wrote  on  one,  saying 
as  he  did  so,  '*  My  business  is  import- 
ant;  "  then  handing  over  what  he  had 
written,  and  smiling  ironically,  added, 
"Perhaps  you  will  consider  that 
official." 

Louis  Bachelor  took  the  paper  and 
read  as  follows:  ^\To  The  Colonial 
Secretary^  Brisbane,  I  am  here  to- 
night ;  to-morrow  find  me.  Road- 
master  the  Bushranger,'^  He  read  it 
twice  before  he  fully  comprehended  it. 
Then  he  said,  as  if  awaking  from  a 
dream,  **  You  are ".  "  I  am  Road- 
master,"  was  the  complement  to  the 
unfinished  sentence. 

But  now  the  soldier  and  official  in 
the  other  were  awake.  He  drew  him- 
self up,  and  appeared  to  measure  his 
visitor  as  a  swordsman  would  his* 
enemy.  "What  is  your  object  in 
coming  here  %  "  he  asked.  "  For  you 
to  send  that  message  if  you  choosej 
there  is  your  telegraphic  instrument. 
That  you  may  arrest  me  peaceably  if 
you  wish ;  or  otherwise,  there  are 
men  at  The  Angel's  Best  and  a  China- 
man or  two  here  who  might  care  for 
active   service   against    Roadmaster." 


And  he  laughed  carelessly.  "Am  I 
to  understand  that  you  give  yourself 
up  to  mel"  "Yes,  to  you,  Louis 
Bachelor,  Justice  of  the  Peace,  to  do 
what  you  will  with  for  this  night," 
was  the  reply. 

The  soldier's  hands  trembled  but  it 
was  from  imminent  illness,  not  from 
fear  or  excitement.  He  came  slowly 
towards  the  bushranger  who,  smiling, 
said  as  he  advanced,  "Yes,  arrest 
me  ! "  Louis  Bachelor  raised  his  hand 
as  if  to  lay  it  on  the  shoulder  of  the 
other,  but  something  in  the  eyes  of 
the  highwayman  stayed  his  hand. 
"Proceed!  Proceed,  Captain  Louis 
Bachelor,"  said  Roadmaster  in  a 
changed  tone.  The  hand  fell  to  the 
old  man's  side.  "  Who  are  you  ? "  he 
faintly  exclaimed.  "  I  know  you,  yet 
I  cannot  quite  remember." 

More  and  more  the  voice  and 
manner  of  the  outlaw  altered  as  he 
replied  with  mocking  bitterness,  **I 
was  Edward  Golding,  gentleman  ;  I 
became  Edward  Golding,  forger;  I 
am  Roadmaster,  ex-convict  and  bush- 
ranger." 

The  old  man's  state  was  painful  to 
see.  More  than  fever  was  making 
him  haggard  now.  "You— you — 
that/  Edward?"  he  uttered  brokenly. 
"  Yes,  all  that.  Will  you  arrest  me 
now,  sir  1 "     "  I — cannot." 

And  now  the  bushranger  threw 
aside  all  bravado  and  irony,  and  said : 
"  Captain  Bachelor,  I  knew  you  could 
not.  Why  did  I  come  1  Listen  !  But 
first,  will  you  shelter  me  here  to- 
night ? " 

The  soldier's  honourable  soul  rose 
up  against  this  thing,  but  he  said 
slowly  at  last,  "  If  it  is  to  save  you 
from  peril,  yes !  " 

Roadmaster   laughed   a   little    and 

rejoined  :    "  By   ,    sir,   you're    a 

man  I  I  only  wanted  to  know  if  you 
would  do  it.  But  it  isn't  likely  that 
I'd  accept  it  of  you,  is  it.  Captain 
Bachelor?  You've  had  it  rough 
enough  without  my  putting  a  rock 
in  your  swag  that  would  spoil  you  for 
the  rest  of  the  tramp  !  You  see  I've 
even  forgotten  how  to  talk  like  a 
gentleman.     And  now,  sir,  I  want  to 
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show  you,  for  Barbara's  sake,  my 
dirty  log-book."  Here  he  told  the 
tale  of  his  early  sin  and  all  that  came 
of  it,  and  then  went  on.  *'  She  didn't 
want  to  disgrace  you,  you  understand. 
You  were  at  Wandenong ;  I  know 
that,  never  mind  how.  She'd  marry 
you  if  I  were  out  of  the  way.  "Well, 
I'm  going  to  be  out  of  the  way.  I'm 
going  to  leave  this  country,  and  she's 
to  think  I'm  dead,  you  see." 

At  this  point  Louis  Bachelor  swayed 
and  would  have  fallen,  but  that  the 
bushranger's  arms  were  thrown  round 
him  and  helped  him  to  a  chair.  **  I'm 
afraid  that  I  am  ill,"  he  said ;  '*  call 
Gongi.  No,  no,  you  cannot  do  that. 
Ah  I  "     He  had  fainted. 

The  bushranger  carried  him  to  a  bed 
and  summoned  Gongi  and  the  woman 
from  the  tavern,  and  in  another  hour 
was  riding  away  through  the  valley  of 
the  Popri.  Before  thirty -six  hours 
had  passed  a  note  was  delivered  to  a 
station-hand  at  Wandenong  addressed 
to  Barbara  Golding  and  signed  by  the 
woman  from  The  AngeVs  Best  And 
within  another  two  days  Barbara 
Golding  was  at  the  bedside  of  Captain 
Louis  Bachelor,  battling  with  an 
enemy  that  is  so  often  stronger  than 
love  and  always  kinder  than  shame. 

In  his  wanderings  the  sick  man  was 
always  with  his  youth  and  early  man- 
hood, and  again  and  again  he  uttered 
Barbara's  name  in  caressing  or 
entreaty  ;  though  it  was  the  Barbara 
of  far-off  days  that  he  invoked;  the 
present  one  he  did  not  know.  But 
the  night  in  which  the  crisis,  the 
fortunate  crisis,  of  the  fever  occurred, 
he  talked  of  a  great  flood  coming 
from  the  North,  and  in  his  half- 
delirium  bade  them  send  to  head- 
quarters, and  mournfully  muttered  of 
drowned  plantations  and  human  peril. 
Was  this  instinct  and  knowledge 
working  through  the  disordered 
fancies  of  fever  1  Or  was  it  mere 
coincidence  that  the  next  day  a  great 
storm  and  flood  did  sweep  through  the 
valley  of  the  Popri,  putting  life  in 
danger  and  submerging  plantations  1 

It  was  on  this  day  that  Koadmaster 
found  himsplf  at  bay  in  the  mangrove 


swamp  not  far  from  the  port  of 
Rahway,  where  he  had  expected  to 
And  a  schooner  to  take  him  to  the 
New  Hebrides.  It  had  been  arranged 
for  by  a  well-paid  colleague  in  crime  ; 
but  the  storm  had  delayed  the  schooner, 
and  the  avenging  squatters  and  bush- 
men  were  closing  in  on  him  at  last. 
There  was  flood  behind  him  in  the 
valley,  a  foodless  swamp  on  the  left 
of  him,  open  shore  and  jungle  on  the 
right,  the  swollen  sea  before  him  ; 
and  the  only  avenue  of  escape  closed 
by  Blood  Finchley's  friends.  He  had 
been  eluding  his  pursuers  for  days 
with  little  food  and  worse  than  no 
sleep.  He  knew  that  he  had  played 
his  last  card  and  lost ;  but  he  had  one 
thing  yet  to  do ;  that  which  even  the 
vilest  do,  if  they  can,  before  they  pay 
the  flnal  penalty — to  creep  back  for  a 
moment  into  their  honest  past  however 
dim  and  far  away  it  may  be.  With 
incredible  skill  he  had  passed  under 
the  very  rifles  of  his  hunters,  and  now 
stood  almost  within  the  stream  of 
light  which  came  from  the  window  of 
the  sick  man's  room,  where  his  sister 
was.  There  was  to  be  no  more  hiding, 
no  more  strategy.  He  told  Gongi  and 
another  that  he  was  Koadmaster,  and 
bid  them  say  to  his  pursuers,  should 
they  appear,  that  he  would  come  to 
them  upon  the  shore  when  his  visit  to 
Louis  Bachelor,  whom  he  had  known 
in  other  days,  was  over,  indicating  the 
place  at  some  distance  from  the  house 
where  they  would  And  him.  He  knew 
that  these  men  would  not  make  a 
breach  of  this  invited  contract,  that 
they  would  give  even  a  bushranger 
that  moment  of  shrift. 

He  entered  the  house.  The  noise 
of  the  opening  door  brought  his  sister 
to  the  room.  One  need  not  tell  of 
that  meeting,  nor  of  what  it  might 
have  been  had  Barbara  Golding  known 
all. 

At  last  she  said,  **  Oh,  Edward,  you 
are  free  at  last ! " 

"  Yes,  I  am  free  at  last,"  he  quietly 
replied. 

"  I  have  always  prayed  for  you, 
Edward,  and  for  this." 

"  I  know  that,  Barbara  ;  but  prayer 
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cannot  do  everything,  can  it?  Yon 
see,  tbongh  I  was  born  a  gentleman,  I 
had  a  bad  strain  in  me.  I  wonder  if, 
somewhere,  generations  back,  there 
was  a  pirate  or  a  gipsy  in  onr  fanuly." 
He  had  been  going  to  say  highwayman, 
bat  paused  in  time.  "I  always  in- 
tenided  to  be  good  and  always  ended  by 
being  bad.  I  wanted  to  be  of  the 
angels  and  play  with  the  devils  also. 
I  liked  taints, — yon  are  a  saint, 
Barbara — bnt  1  loved  all  sinners  too. 
I  hope  wheii, — when  I  die,  that  the 
little  bit  of  good  that's  in  me  will  go 
where  you  are ;  for  the  rest  of  me,  it 
mnst  be  as  it  may." 

"Don't  speak  like  that,  Edward, 
please,  dear.  Yes,  you  have  been  very 
wicked,  but  you  have  been  punished, 
oh  !  these  long,  long  years ! " 

"IVe  lost  a  great  slice  of  life  by 
both  the  stolen  waters  and  the  rod, 
but  I'm  going  to  reform  now, 
Barbara." 

"  You  are  going  to  reform  !  Oh,  I 
knew  you  would  !  God  has  answered 
my  prayer."     How  her  eyes  lighted  ! 

He  did  not  immediately  speak  again, 
for  his  ears,  keener  than  hers,  were 
listenmg  to  a  confused  sound  of  voices 
coming  from  the  shore.  At  length  he 
spoke  firmly :  "  Yes,  I'm  going  to 
reform,  but  it's  on  one  condition." 

Her  eyes  mutely  asked  a  question, 
and  he  replied,  "That  you  marry 
him,"  pointing  to  the  inner  room,  "  if 
he  lives." 

"  He  will  live  but  I, — I  cannot  tell 
him,  Edward,"  she  sadly  said. 

"He  knows." 

"  He  knows  I  Did  you  da/re  to  tell 
him  ] "  It  was  the  lover,  not  the 
sister,  who  spoke  then. 

"Yes.  And  he  knows  also  that 
I'm  going  to  reform, — that  I'm  going 
away." 

Her  face  was  hid  in  her  hand. 
"  And  I  kept  it  from  him  five-and- 
twenty  years  ! — Where  are  you  going, 
Edward?" 

"To  the  Farewell  Islands,"  he 
slowly  replied. 

And  she,  thinking  he  meant  some 


group  in  the  Pacific,  tearfully  inquired^ 
"  Are  they  far  away  ?  " 

"Yes,  very  far  away,  my  girl." 

**  But  you  will  write  to  me  or  come- 
to  see  me  again,— you  will  eome  to  see 
me  again,  sometimes,  Edward  ?  " 

He  paused.  He  knew  not  at  first 
what  to  reply,  but  at  length  he  said,, 
with  a  strangely  determined  flash  of 
his  dark  eyes,  "  Yes,  Barbara,  I  will 
come  to  see  you  again, — if  I  can."  He 
stooped  and  kissed  her.  "Good-bye, 
Barbara." 

"But,  Edward,  must  you  gx)  to- 
night ? " 

"Yes,  I  must  go  now.  They  are 
waiting  for  me.     Good-bye." 

She  would  have  stayed  him  but  he 
put  her  gently  back,  and  she  said 
plaintively,  "  God  keep  you,  Edward. 
Kemember  you  said  that  you  would 
come  again  to  me." 

"  I  shall  remember,"  he  said  quietly, 
and  he  was  gone. 

Standing  in  the  light  from  the  win- 
dow of  the  sick  man's  room  he  wrote 
a  line  in  Latin  on  a  slip  of  paper, 
(a  remembered  scrap  of  his  boyhood's 
studies)  begging  of  Louis  Bachelor 
the  mercy  of  silence,  and  gave  it  to 
Gongi,  who  whispered  that  he  was 
surrounded.  This  he  knew;  he  had 
not  studied  sounds  in  prison  through 
the  best  years  of  his  life  for  nothing. 
He  asked  Gongi  to  give  the  note  to 
his  master  when  he  was  better,  and 
when  it  could  be  done  unseen  of  any 
one.  Then  he  turned  and  walked 
coolly  towards  the  shore. 

Two  hours  after  he  lay  upon  a  heap 
of  magnolia  branches  breathing  his 
life  away.  And  at  the  same  moment  of 
time  that  a  rough  but  kindly  hand 
closed  the  eyes  of  the  bushranger,  the 
woman  from  T/^e  Angels  Rest  and 
Louis  Bachelor  saw  the  pale  face  of 
Eoadmaster  peer  through  the  bed- 
room window  at  Barbara  Golding  sit- 
ting in  a  chair  asleep  ;  and  she  started 
and  said  through  her  half -wakefulness, 
looking  at  the  window,  "  Where  are 
you  going,  Edward  1 " 
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It  is  on  record  that  Sir  Robert 
Walpole,  deemiDg  the  family  estate  to 
be  but  a  poor  heritage  ior  the  ohiMren 
of  BO  great  a  man  as  himself,  took 
adTantage  ol  hk  position  as  Prime 
Minister  to  settle  upon  them  certain 
sinecure  offices  wortji  many  thcfosand 
pounds  a  year.  The  third  son,  who 
was  no  (kher  than  the  celebrated 
Horace,  seems  to  hav«  been  deeply 
affected  by  his  father's  generosity. 
In  glowing  terms  he  has  declared  that 
Sir  Robert's  benevolence  was  only 
eqiaalled  by  his  patriotism;  and, 
transferring  his  gratitude  from  the 
benefactor  to  the  time  which  made  the 
b^iefaction  possible,  he  has  given 
so  delightful  a  picture  of  the  early 
Georgian  period  that  few  modern 
readers  can  restrain  a  sigh  that  they 
too  did  not  live  in  that  golden  age. 

The  government  of  England,  at  the 
time  when  Sir  Rob^t  provided  for  his 
family  out  of  the  public  funds,  was 
an  obgarohy  pure  and  simple.  It 
remained  so  till  the  accession  of  the 
third  George.  The  great  Whig  houses 
had  silenced  the  king  and  muzzled  the 
people;  to  the  victors  belonged  the 
spoils,  and  the  successful  party, 
unoriticised  and  unchecked,  gorged 
itself  right  merrily  with  the  national 
wealth.  No  official  appointment,  from 
a  secretaryship  at  state  to  a  commission 
in  the  army,  could  be  obtained  save 
by  political  influence;  and  thus  any 
member  of  one  of  the  great  Whig 
families  found  the  road  to  fortune, 
if  not  fame,  a  very  path  of  primroses. 
But  beyond  the  charmed  circle  lay 
a  vast  crowd  of  aspirants  of  whom  the 
aristocratic  memoir- writers  reck  but 
little ;  unfortunates  who,  though  some- 
times of  good  family  were  never  of  good 
estate,  and  who  strove  hard  to  obtain 
by  trickery  or  persistence  some  share  in 
the  loaves  and  fishes.     The  two  great 


novelists   of  the  time,    Fielding  and 
Smollett,  were  both  of  them  members 
of  this  political  half-world.     like  poor 
relations    at    some    pompous    family 
gathering,  they  eyed  the  self-satisfied 
complaoesicy  of  the  ruling  clique  with 
snariing    dmsion.      And    from    the 
countless  political  allusions  scattered 
through  their  works  we  can  reconstruct 
for  ourselves  the  j  oys  and  sorrows  of  this 
humble  but  interesting  section  of  the 
poHtioal  life  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
The    leading    ministers,    excepting^ 
Sir  Robert  Waipole  and  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  who  both  loved  the  details 
of  jobbery,  were  far  too  busy  to  pay 
attention    to    each    individual  place- 
hunter.     Hence    came  into   being    a 
new  creation,  the   paitronage-monger^ 
on     whose    "  recommendations ''    the 
Prime   Minister  agreed    to  act.     To 
Fielding  and  Smollett  this  person  is 
the  pivot  of  the  whole  political  system, 
and  throughout  their  works  he  always 
appears  under  the  title  of  the  great 
man.     But  the  number  of  great  men. 
was  small,  and  their  high  station  ren- 
dered them  generally  uni^proachable 
by  the  vulgar.     The  result  was  seen 
in  the  birth  of  a  horde  of  agents  who 
engaged,    directly    or    indirectly,   to 
introduce  applicants  to  the  great  man's 
notice.    The  political  world,  according 
to    Fielding    and    Smollett,   is    thu& 
organized  in  a  carious  hierarchy  of 
ascending  influence.     "  Perhaps,"  says 
Smollett's  Tom  Bowling  to  his  nephew 
Roderick    Random,     **I    may    have 
interest   enough   to    procure   you     a 
warrant    appointing     you    surgeon's 
mate   of  the  ship  to  which   I   shall 
belong ;  for  the  beadle  of  the  Admiralty 
is  my  good  friend,  and  he  and  one  of 
the  under  clerks  are  sworn  brothers, 
and  that  under  clerk  has  a  good  deal 
to  say  with  one  of  the  upper  clerks, 
who  is  very  well  known  to  the  under 
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secretary,  who,  on  his  recommendation, 
I  hope  will  recommend  my  affair  to 
the  first  secretary,  and  he  again  will 
speak  to  one  of  the  lords  in  mj  behalf." 
Tom  Bowling  is  described  as  possessed 
of  a  child-like  faith  in  the  honesty  of 
human  promises ;  for,  as  Fielding  and 
Smollett  point  out,  the  little  great  mam, 
was  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  a  deceiver 
of  the  blackest  dye.     He  was  wont  to 
make  a  respectable  income  by  falsely 
engaging  to   forward  applications  to 
the  right  quarter.     When  Lieutenant 
Booth,  in  Fielding's  Amelia,  wants  to 
be   put  back  on  the   active   list,   he 
begins  operations  by  slipping  a  bank- 
note for  £50  into  the  hand  of  a  war- 
office  clerk.     The  rogue  might  just  as 
well  have  promised  to  procure  Booth's 
election  as  Pope  of  Bome ;    yet,   so 
accustomed  was  he  to  make  profit  from 
his  political  pretensions,  that  he  took 
poor  Booth's  offering"  not  as  a  gudgeon, 
doth  a  bait,  but  as  a  pike  receives  a 
poor  gudgeon  into  its  maw." 

Even  if  our  office-seeker  at  last  ob- 
tained access  to  the  great  man,  the 
hardest  part  of  his  task  was  yet  to 
come.  With  light  heart  and  cheery 
mien  he  sets  out  for  the  great  man's 
house.  At  the  very  threshold  he  finds 
a  new  and  unexpected  obstacle.  The 
great  man's  porter,  like  Peter  at  the 
gate  of  Heaven,  bars  the  way  to  bliss. 
Fielding,  in  an  address  to  Sir  Robert 
Walpole,  wittily  describes  the  humours 
of  this  dreaded  Cerberus  : 

Gh'eat  sir,  as  on  each  lev^e  day 
T  still  attend  you,  still  you  say 
"  I'm  busy  now,  to-morrow  come  ! " 
So  says  your  porter,  and  dare  I 
Give  such  a  man  as  that  the  lie  ? 

The  great  man's  pointer  has  by  years 
of  practice  acquired  an  unerring  in- 
sight into  the  character  of  his  master's 
visitors.  According  to  Fielding  he  is 
a  kind  of  thermometer  by  which  one 
may  discover  the  warmth  or  coldness 
of  his  master's  friendship.  As  the 
great  man  has  different  greetings  for 
the  rich,  the  doubtful,  and  the  poor, 
so  has  the  porter.  "  To  some  he  bows 
with  respect,  to  others  with  a  smile, 


to  some  he  bows  more,  to  others  less 
low.     Some  he  just  lets  in,  others  he 
just  shuts  out ;  and  in  all  this  they 
so  well  correspond,  that  one  would  be 
inclined  to  think  that  the  great  man 
and    his   porter   had   compared   their 
lists   together,   and,   like   two   actors 
concerned  to  act  different  parts  in  the 
same  scene,  had  rehearsed  their  parts 
privately  together  before  they  ventured 
to  perform  in  public."     In  any  case, 
all  must  pay  toll  to  the  porter  before 
they    can    gain     admittance.     When 
Boderick    Random    comes  by  special 
appointment  to  breakfast  with   Lord 
Strutwell,  the   porter   places   himself 
before  the  door,  *'  like  a  soldier  in  a 
breach."     On   which,   says   Roderick, 
'<  I  recollected  myself  all  of  a  sudden, 
and  slipping  a  crown  into  his  hand, 
begged   as   a  favour  that   he    would 
inquire  whether  my  lord  was  up.     The 
grim  janitor  relented  at  the  touch  of 
my  money,  which  he  took  with  the 
indifference   of    a    tax-gatherer,   and 
showed   me    into   a    parlour."     Even 
then  fresh  toll  had  to  be  paid  to  foot- 
men and  valets  before  the  applicant 
actually  found  his  way  to  the  holy  of 
holies,  the  great  man's  private  room. 
And  now  comes  the  unkindest  cut  of 
all.     The  great  man   himself  merely 
turns  out  to  be  the  robber  who  takes 
all  that  is  left !     Not   that   he  ever 
refuses  the  applicant  point-blank;  he 
is  too  well-bred  for  that.     He  prefers 
to  keep  the  victim  hanging   on   till, 
rendered  desperate    by    evasion    and 
delay,   he   vanishes  again  into  outer 
darkness.    "  I  have  what  I  think  good 
news  for  you,  sir,"  says  a  certain  peer, 
on   whose  influence    he    bases    great 
hopes,  to  Lieutenant  Booth.     '^  I  have 
mentioned    your   affair  ....  and   I 
have  no  doubt  of  my  success."    Cadwal- 
lader  Orabtree,  the  cynical  humourist 
in  Peregrine  Pickle,  mentions  a  great 
man  who  amused  him  with  the  promise 
of  a  commission  in  the  army  for  seven 
years.     Parson  Adams,  in  return  for 
some  election  work  was  promised  a 
benefice  by  Sir  Thomas  Booby ;  "  And 
I   believe,"  he  says  (honest  man)  "  I 
should  have  had  it,  but  an  accident 
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happened,  which  was  that  my  lady 
had  promised  it  before  unknown  to 
him.  .  .  .  Since  that  time  Sir  Thomas, 
poor  man,  had  always  so  much  busi- 
ness, that  he  never  could  find  leisure 
to  see  me  !  "  Lord  Strutwell,  Roderick 
Random's  patron,  "  whose  interest  at 
court  is  so  low,  that  he  could  scarce 
provide  for  a  superannuated  footman 
once  a  year  in  the  customs,  or  excise,'' 
has  crowds  of  applicants  at  his  lev^e 
every  morning.  The  noble  lord  to 
whom  Peregrine  Pickle  entrusts  his 
interests,  after  keeping  him  in  attend- 
ance for  many  a  long  day,  ends  by 
swindling  him  out  of  ,£10,000,  in 
return  for  which  Peregrine  receives 
eicactly  nothing.  No  wonder  that 
middle-class  folk  who  wished  for  state 
appointments  raged  in  impotent  fury 
against  the  chicanery  and  obstruction 
that  beset  their  path ;  or  that  Fielding, 
after  describing  Jonathan  Wild's 
career  as  liar,  thief^  seducer,  traitor, 
and  assassin,  can  think  of  no  better 
climax  than  to  call  him  '*  a  perfect 
great  man  I " 

The  greater  part  of  the  political 
allusions  in  Fielding  and  Smollet  deal 
with  the  woes  of  the  unhappy  place- 
hunter  ;  we  can  also  glean  from  them 
a  pretty  shrewd  idea  of  the  popular 
theory  of  politics.  It  was  an  accepted 
dogma  that  membership  of  the  House 
of  Commons  was  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  a  matter  of  private  arrange- 
ment between  the  great  territorial 
magnates.  On  one  occasion  Peregrine 
Pickle,  not  content  with  lending  his 
money  to  bankrupt  peers  in  London, 
thinks  to  strengthen  his  pretensions 
by  putting  himself  up  for  parliament 
as  a  Government  candidate.  He 
hurries  down  to  a  country  borough, 
sets  the  public-house  taps  a-flow, 
distributes  bank-notes  among  the  more 
sordid  voters,  and  makes  love  to  the 
matrons  with  such  success  that  things 
soon  begin  to  go  in  his  favour.  But 
his  opponent  happens  to  belong  to  a 
great  family  which  has  represented 
the  borough  for  many  generations. 
The  latter  is  furious  at  the  thought 
of  being  ousted  by  a  stranger;  and, 


at  last,  he  writes  a  letter  to  the 
Prime  Minister,  offering  **to  com 
promise  the  affair,  by  giving  up  two 
members  in  another  place,  provided 
that  the  opposition  should  cease  in 
his  own  corporation."  The  proposal 
is  at  once  accepted,  and  Peregrine  is 
forced  to  withdraw  on  the  very  eve 
of  victory. 

But  perhaps  the  most  singular  fejGi-. 
ture  at  parliamentary  elections  is  ^e 
utter  absence  of  a  programme.  Par- 
liamentary reform,  social  reform,  local 
government  reform,  and  all  the  crowd 
of  proposals  which  pad  a  modern 
candidate's  address  were  entirely  un- 
dreamed of.  The  Englishman  of  the 
middle  years  of  the  eighteenth  century 
was  born  and  lived  in  a  fixed  political 
and  social  groove,  wherein  none  had 
the  audacity  to  propose  a  change. 
What  touched  him  were  a  few  broad 
general  principles,  such  as  the  an- 
tagonism between  the  squire  and  the 
merchant,  between  the  churchman  and 
the  dissenter,  between  the  Jacobite 
and  the  Hanoverian.  Take  for  in- 
stance the  speeches  in  the  election 
scene  in  Smollett's  Sir  Lancelot 
Greaves,  First  appears  Sir  Valentine 
Quickset,  a  Tory  foxhunter.  He 
begins  by  informing  the  electors  that 
he  has  lived  among  them  time  out  of 
mind,  and  possesses  an  income  **  of 
vive  thousand  clear  "  which  he  spends 
at  home  in  old  English  hospitality. 
"  I  am,  thank  God,"  he  continues,  ^'  a 
vree-born,  true-hearted  Englishman, 
and  a  loyal  though  unworthy  son  of 
the  Church.  ...  I  hate  all  vorreigners, 
and  vorreign  measures  [this  was  a 
characteristic  cut  at  the  German  sym- 
pathies of  the  court],  whereby  this 
poor  nation  is  broken-backed  with  a 
dismal  load  of  debt,  and  the  taxes 
rise  so  high  that  the  poor  cannot  get 
bread.  Gentlemen,  vreeholders  of 
this  here  county,  I  value  no  minister 
a  vig's  end,  d'ye  see ;  if  you  will 
vavour  me  with  your  votes  and  interest 
I'll  engage  one  half  of  my  estate  that 
I  never  cry  yea  to  your  shillings  in 
the  pound  [a  reference  to  the  land- 
tax,  a  Whig  invention],  but  will  cross 
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the  ministry  in  everything  as  in  duty 
bound,  and  as  becomes  an  honest 
vree-hol<ter  in  the  ould  interest." 
The  Whig  candidate,  Mr.  Isaac 
Vanderpelft,  a  Jewish  contractor  and 
financial  agent,  begins  with  the  satis- 
factory announcement  that  he  has 
"fourscore  thousand  pounds  in  his 
pocket,  acquired  by  commerce,  the 
support  of  the  nation  ! ''  He  describes 
himself  as  a  faithful  subject  to  his 
majesty  King  Greorge,  sincerely  at- 
tached to  the  Protestant  succession, 
in  detestation  of  a  popish,  an  abjured, 
and  an  outlawed  Pretender.  And  he 
ends  by  declaring  his  readiness  to 
expend  his  substance  and  his  blood  in 
defence  of  the  glorious  Revolution  of 
1689. 

Fielding's  Squire  Western  is  the 
incarnation  of  old  English  tradition. 
*'  I  had  rather  be  anything,"  says  he, 
*'  than  a  courtier,  and  a  Presbyterian, 
and  a  Hanorerian  as  some  people  are." 
He  looks  with  suspicion  on  Whig 
finance.  Rather  than  portion  his 
daughter  if  she  marries  Tom  Jones, 
he  will  give  his  estate  to  the  sinking 
fund,  that  it  may  be  sent  to  Hanover 
to  corrupt  the  nation  with.  He 
prophesies  the  day  when  Roundheads 
and  Hanover  rats  will  be  driven  forth. 
"The  times  are  a-coming,"  he  roars, 
"that  we  shall  make  fools  of  them 
and  every  man  shall  enjoy  his  own. 
I  hope  to  see  it  before  the  rats  have 
eat  up  all  our  corn  and  left  us  nothing 
but  turnips  to  feed  on."  Turnips,  be 
it  known,  were  introduced  into  Eng- 
land by  a  Whig  statesman,  Lord 
Townshend. 

It  is  the  same  with  Lawyer  Ferret, 
a  Tory  henchman  in  Sir  Lancelot 
Greaves,  In  the  disguise  of  a  cheap- 
jack  he  tramps  the  country,  and 
delivers  addresses  in  which  praise  of 
his  wares  is  cleverly  mixed  up  with 
abuse  of  a  "Germanised"  ministry. 
"Take  notice,"  says  he,  "I  don*t 
address  you  in  the  style  of  a  mounte- 
bank or  high  German  doctor  ;  and  yet 
the  country  is  full  of  mountebanks, 
empirics  and  quacks.  .  .  .  We  have 
quacks  in  Government,  High  German 


quacks  that  have  blistered,  sweated , 
bled  and  purged  the  nation  into  an 
atrophy.  Like  the  people  of  Nineveh, 
she  can  hardly  tell  her  right  hand 
from  her  left ;  but  as  a  changeling  is 
dazzled  by  an  ignis  fatuusy  a  Will-o'- 
the-Wisp,  that  leads  h«r  astray 
throngh  Westphalian  bogs  and 
deserts,  and  will  one  day  break  her 
neck  over  some  barren  rocks,  or  leave 
her  sticking  in  some  Hanoverian  pit 
or  quagmire." 

The  Tories  could  accuse  the  Whig 
Government  of  making  English  poKcy 
subservient  to  Hanoverian  interests. 
But  the  Whigs  countered  with  tre- 
mendous force  by  fastening  on  their 
opponents  the  charge  of  Jacobitism. 
Smollett,  as  became  a  doughty  Scot, 
felt  a  secret  admiration  for  the  ill- 
fated  heroes  of  1745.  Fielding,  how- 
ever, was  a  strong  supporter  of  the 
Hanoverian  line ;  and  from  him  we 
get  a  good  idea  of  the  Hanoverian 
standpoint.  England  had  no  affection 
for  King  George  himself,  but  it  rightly 
valued  the  principles  he  represented. 
The  Hanoverian  monarchy  meant 
good  trade  and  a  free  press.  It  gave 
toleration  to  all  sects  except  the 
Roman  Catholic.  It  was  universally 
believed  that  if  the  Pretender  came  to 
the  throne  he  would  repudiate  the 
national  debt ;  and  thus  all  the  fund- 
holders  were  Hanoverians  to  a  man. 
Who,  moreover,  asks  Fielding,  would 
have  gained  by  a  Jacobite  restoration  ? 
Such  an  enterprise  must  depend  for 
its  success  on  the  help  of  Frenchmen 
and  Scotch  Highlanders.  They  there- 
fore would  have  the  first  claim  on  a 
restored  Pretender's  liberality.  A 
few  country  squires  toasted  the  king 
over  the  water ;  and  from  a  tract  of 
Fielding's,  De  Arte  Jacobiticd,  it  would 
seem  that  in  certain  cultured  circles 
it  was  thought  correct  to  speak  rever- 
ently of  that  blessed  martyr  Kii^ 
Charles  the  First.  But  among  both 
the  aristocracy  and  the  middle  classes 
in  general  the  memory  of  the  Stuarts 
had  become  the  shadow  of  a  shade. 
The  rebellion  of  1745  aroused  no 
enthusiasm   out   of    Scotland.     With 
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the  lower  orders  the  Pretender's  cause 
was  hopeless.  To  begin  with  he  was  a 
Frenchman.  In  Smollett's  play,  The 
Jack  Tars  qf  Old  £ngiand,  occnrs  a 
delightful  picture  of  the  true-bom 
Briton's  idea  of  his  French  brother. 
"  Eh  bien- !  Monsieur,  que  souhaite- 
il  ?  "  says  Lieutenant  Champignon,  on 
meeting  Mr.  Midshipman  Haulvard. 
'*  Anan  !  mounseer  !  sweat  ye ! '  an- 
swers the  latter.  "I  believe  if  we 
come  alongside  of  you,  well  make 
you  all  sweat  1 "  Frenchmen  were 
supposed  to«  be  wizen-faced,  high- 
shouldered,  and  undersized.  They 
never  drank  beer ;  they  had  no  prize- 
fights ;  they  were  perpetually  bowing, 
scraping,  pirouetting,  and  paying 
compliments;  they  were  ridiculously 
over-dressed ;  they  painted  their  faces ; 
they  cheated  at  cards ;  they  made  love 
to  every  woman  they  met.  In  his 
Travels  through  France  and  Italy 
Smollett  delivers  a  diatribe  against 
the  French  nation,  in  which  all  their 
defects  are  enumerated  in  extra- 
ordinary detail.  "  A  French  friend," 
he  concludes,  "  tires  out  your  patience 
with  long  visits  ;  and  far  from  taking 
the  most  palpable  hints  to  withdraw, 
when  he  perceives  you  uneasy,  he 
observes  you  are  low-spirited,  and 
therefore  declares  he  will  keep  you 
company.  This  perseverance  shows 
that  he  must  either  be  void  of  all 
penetration,  or  that  his  disposition 
must  be  truly  diabolical.  Bather  than 
be  tormented  with  such  a  fiend,  a 
man  had  better  turn  him  out  of  doors, 
even  though  at  the  hazard  of  being 
run  through  the  body."  How  could 
a  creature  like  this  hope  to  become 
king  of  England  ? 

But  what  really  ruined  the  Pre- 
tender's chances  with  the  English 
people  was  the  fact  that  he  was  a 
Boman  Catholic.  This  point  is  well 
brought  out  by  Fielding.  The  one 
undoubted  characteristic  of  popular 
English  sentiment  at  this  time  was 
its  deep  hatred  of  "  popery."  In  The 
True  Fatriotf  a  Whig  journal  founded 
by  Fielding,  occurs  a  diary  supposed 
to  be  written  after  a  Jacobite  victory. 


It  well  expresses  the  popular  idea  as 
to  the  results  of  such  a  catastrophe, 
and  contains  passages  like  the  follow- 
ing. 

1746.  January  3. — Queen  Anne's  statue 
in  St  Paul's  churchyard  taken  away,  sjmI 
a  large  crucifix  erected  in  its  room. 

Januaiy  12.— Being  the  first  Sunday 
after  Epiphany,  Father  Macda^er,  the 
royal  confessor,  preached  at  St.  James's  ; 
sworn  afterwards  of  the  privy  council. 

February  3. — Father  Poignardini,  a 
Jesuit,  made  privy  seal. 

February  13. — Four  heretics  burnt  in 
Smithfield.  Mr.  Machenly  attended  thenu 
assisted  on  this  extraordinary  occasion  by 
Father  CBlaze,  the  Dominican. 

February  19. — Rumours  of  a  plot.  More 
heretics  committed.  Father  Macdagger 
made  president  of  Magdalen  Colk^ 
Oxford. 

February  2L — The  deanery  of  Christ 
Church  given  to  Father  Poignardini,  and 
the  bishoprics  of  Winchester  and  Ely  to 
the  general  of  the  Jesuit's  order  resiaent 
in  Italy. 

March  7. — The  Pope's  nuncio  makes  his 
public  entry  ;  met  at  the  Royal  Exchange 
by  my  Lord  Mayor  (a  Frenchman)  with 
the  aldermen,  who  have  all  the  honour  to 
kiss  his  toe  ;  proceeds  to  Paul's  church- 
yard ;  met  there  by  Father  O'Blaze,  who 
invites  him,  in  the  name  of  the  new  vicar- 
general,  and  his  doctors,  to  a  conibu8H(y 
hereticorwn,  just  then  going  to  be  cele- 
brated. His  eminence  accepts  the  offer 
kindly,  and  attends  them  to  Smithfield, 

Nothing  like  the  universal  and 
minute  interest  in  contemporary 
politics  which  marks  our  own  day 
was  then  possible.  The  vast  majority 
of  the  population  lived  all  their  lives 
in  the  provinces.  Newspapers  were 
few  and  far  between.  News  took  a 
long  time  to  make  its  way  from 
London.  Country  folk  took  a  deep 
interest  in  the  price  of  cattle,  in  the 
doings  of  the  local  gentry,  in  the 
occasional  festivities  of  the  county 
town.  A  general  election  meant  free 
beer  for  all,  and  an  addition  to  their 
incomes  for  the  very  limited  number 
of  voters  on  the  register.  But  about 
the  deeds  and  misdeeds  of  ministers 
and  '<  parliament-men "  the  mass  of 
the  people  cared  little.  Even  in 
London    itself  accurate  political  in- 
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formation  was  .the  privilege  of  the 
few.  The  House  of  Commons  bitterly 
resented  any  regular  attempt  to 
report  its  debates,  and  the  accounts 
thereof  which  found  their  way  to  the 
general  public  were  due  mainly  to  the 
imaginative  talent  of  a  few  hack- 
writers. When  Captain  Booth  is 
arrested  for  debt  he  meets  one  of 
these  gentlemen  in  Mr.  Bondum's 
sponging-house.  The  latter  seems  to 
have  been  a  man  of  very  great 
genius,  and  his  ^'parliament  speeches" 
greatly  impressed  the  bailiff.  "He 
reads  them  to  us  sometimes  over  a 
bowl  of  punch.  To  be  sure  it  is  as  if 
one  was  in  the  parliament-house, — it 
is  about  liberty  and  freedom,  and 
about  the  constitution  of  England.'' 
Captain  Booth  subsequently  has  an 
interview  with  this  great  author  who 
explains  his  art  with  ludicrous  can- 
dour. ^*  A  sheet  is  a  sheet  with  the 
booksellers,"  says  he,  "  and  whether 
it  be  in  prose  or  verse  they  make  no 
difference.  .  .  .  Bhymes  are  difficult 
things  ;  they  are  stubborn  things,  sir. 
I  have  been  sometimes  longer  in 
tagging  a  couplet  than  I  have  been  in 
writing  a  speech  on  the  side  of  the 
opposition  which  hath  been  read  with 
great  applause  all  over  the  kingdom." 
Booth  expresses  his  astonishment,  and 
says  he  thought  that  the  speeches 
published  in  the  magazines  had  been 
made  by  the  members  themselves. 
Nothing  of  the  sort !  "  The  best,'* 
cries  the  indignant  author,  ''are  all 
the  productions  of  my  own  pen  1 " 

Knowledge  of  foreign  politics  was 
rigidly  confined  to  a  few  special 
circles ;  any  ordinary  person  who 
essayed  the  subject  was  marked  down 
as  a  standing  butt  for  the  derision  of 
his  fellows.  In  Fielding's  play,  The 
Coffee-house  Politician^  a  specimen  of 
the  class  is  probonted  under  the  name 
of  Mr.  Politic.  He  assiduously  reads 
all  the  newspapers,  from  which  he 
culls  such  precious  items  as  the  follow- 
ing from  The  Lying  Post :  "  Berlin, 
January  20th.  We  hear  daily  mur- 
murs here  concerning  certain  measures 
taken  by  a  certain  Northern  potentate; 


but  cannot  certainly  learn  either  who 
that  potentate  is,  or  what  are  the  meas- 
ures which  he  hath  taken ;  meantime 
we  are  well  assured  that  time  will  bring 
them  all  to  light."  Mr.  Politic  cannot 
sleep  at  night  owing  to  vague  state- 
ments in  similar  prints  regarding  the 
preparations  of  the  Turks.  "  Suppose 
we  should  see  Turkish  galleys  in  the 
Channel  I  We  may  feel  them  in  the 
midst  of  our  security.  Troy  was  taken 
in  its  sleep,  and  so  may  we  ! "  On 
another  occasion  he  discusses  the 
affairs  of  Italy  with  his  friend  Mr. 
Dabble,  but  without  arriving  at  any 
very  definite  result,  for  while  one  of 
them  maintains  that  Tuscany  is  a 
country,  the  other  is  as  sure  that  it  is 
a  town. 

English  society  at  that  time  was 
aristocratic  to  the  core.  The  senti- 
ment of  local  loyalty  was  very  strong ; 
and  the  tenants  of  the  eighteenth 
century  magnate  voted  Whig  or  Tory 
according  to  his  directions,  as  readily 
as  the  tenants  of  the  fifteenth  century 
magnate  had  risen  at  their  lord's  bid- 
ding in  the  name  of  Lancaster  or 
York.  But  Fielding  and  Smollett 
write  as  the  bitter  champions  of  a 
dissatisfied  section,  conscious  of  their 
ability,  yet  unable  to  show  it  for  want 
of  influence.  They  picture  the  govern- 
ing aristocracy  as  steeped  in  cynicism 
and  corruption,  as  careless  of  the 
destinies  of  the  country,  and  intent 
solely  on  the  diversion  of  its  revenues 
into  their  own  pockets.  In  Amelia 
(written  in  1751  during  the  Pelham 
ministry)  Doctor  Harrison  is  repre- 
sented as  paying  a  visit  to  a  certain 
Whig  Peer,  a  member  of  the  Govern- 
ment. The  conversation  happens  to 
turn  upon  the  state  of  England.  His 
lordship  declares  that,  in  these  days, 
it  is  impossible  to  govern  save  by  cor- 
ruption. Dr.  Harrison  answers  that, 
if  this  be  so,  the  fate  of  England  is 
sealed.  To  his  astonishment  the  peer 
expresses  no  surprise.  The  state,  he 
says,  like  the  natural  body  has  its 
seasons  of  youth,  manhood,  and  decay. 
England  has  now  reached  the  last  of 
these  periods ;    and    "  such  indeed  is 
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its  misery  and  wretchedness,  that  it 
resembles  a  man  in  the  last  decrepit 
stage  of  life,  who  looks  with  uncon- 
cern at  his  approaching  dissolution/' 
The  doctor  is  horrified,  and  wonders 
how  any .  patriot  can  endure  to  live. 
But  this  is  by  no  means  his  lordship's 
opinion.  **  Why,  hang  myself,  Doc- 
tor !  "  he  retorts.  **  Would  it  not  be 
wiser,  think  you,  to  make  the  best  of 
your  time,  and  the  most  you  can  in 
such  a  nation? " 

In  Humphrey  Clinker,  published  in 
1770,  but  seemingly  written  about 
1766,  we  get  Smollett's  own  opinion 
of  the  great.  During  the  Hocking- 
ham  ministry  Squire  Bramble  attends 
a  lev^  at  St.  James's,  and  a  recep- 
tion at  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's,  then 
Privy  Seal.  Not  a  single  statesman 
of  the  time  is  mentioned  save  in 
terms  of  contempt  or  vituperation.  To 
despise  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  whose 
ignorance,  stupidity,  and  loquacity  had 
yet  not  prevented  his  being  a  revered 
Whig  leader  for  thirty  years,  was 
easy.  But  Lord  Chatham,  one  of  the 
noblest  characters  in  English  history, 
is  spoken  of  as  the  great  political 
bully  and  the  grand  pensionary. 
Charles  Townshend  is  described  as 
having  more  brains  than  the  rest  of 
the  administration  put  together.  ''  But 
it  must  be  owned,"  says  one  of  the 
characters,  through  whom  Smollett 
himself  is  speaking,  **  he  wants  courage 

There  is  no  faith  to  be  given 

to  his  assertions  and  no  trust  to  be 
put  in  his  promises.  However,  to  give 
the  devil  his  due,  he  is  very  good- 
natured  ;  and  even  friendly  when 
close  urged  in  the  way  of  solicitation. 
As  for  principle,  that's  out  of  the 
question."  And  Smollett's  criticism 
is  not  confined  to  members  of  one 
poUucal  faction.  His  view  is  that  of 
his  favourite  character,  Matthew 
Bramble,  who,  when  canvassed  at  an 
election,  answers  that  both  candidates 
are  of  a  piece  with  one  another,  and 


that  he  would  be  a  traitor  to  his  country 
if  he  voted  for  either. 

The  writings  of  Fielding  and  Smol- 
lett cover  a  period  of  Whig  supremacy 
extending  from  the  accession  of  Wal- 
pole  to  the  dismissal  of  Newcastle  by 
George  the  Third.  They  show  that 
the  Whigs  had  not  been  able  to  escape 
the  bad  effects  which  a  too  long  dura- 
tion of  power  must  have  on  any  party. 
During  their  supremacy  they  had 
assiduously  fostered  parliamentary  cor- 
ruption, sinecure  offices,  and  admini- 
strative nepotism.  The  party  itself  had 
degenerated  into  a  gang  of  self-seek- 
ing place-hunters.  It  had  no  principles 
and  no  head.  The  elder  Pitt,  whose 
adhesion  had  given  it  an  enormous 
accession  of  credit  during  the  latter 
years  of  George  the  Second,  had  always 
gloried  in  his  contempt  for  party 
distinctions.  His  allegiance  was  to 
England,  not  to  the  Whigs.  With 
the  accession  of  a  strong-willed  and 
popular  sovereign  in  the  person  of 
Greorge  the  Third,  the  whole  fabric  so 
carefully  built  up  by  the  Whig  mag- 
nates collapsed.  '*  This  trade  of  politics 
is  a  rascally  business,"  said  the  new 
king,  ''it  is  a  trade  for  a  scoundrel, 
not  for  a  gentleman."  "  He  had  only 
himself  to  thank,"  remarks  a  modern 
Whig  writer.  So  far  from  this  being 
the  case,  one  is  astonished  that  George 
did  not  take  greater  advantage  of  his 
position.  He  no  sooner  held  up  his 
hand,  than  half  the  Whig  party  rushed 
over  to  his  side,  struggling  with  one 
another  as  to  who  should  be  first  in 
the  race  of  servitude.  Henry  Fox, 
who  had  made  one  fortune  by  plunder- 
ing his  country  in  the  name  of  the 
Whig  houses  under  George  the  Second, 
was  only  too  glad  to  make  another  by 
plundering  itrin  the  name  of  the  crown 
under  George  the  Third.  The  Whig 
party  was  doomed,  and  its  leaders  had 
prepared  the  way  for  their  own  down- 
fall. 
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We  live  too  quickly  in  the  nine- 
teenth century  to  have  time  to  read 
or  appreciate  anything  that  is  not  of 
the  shortest.  It  is  the  age  of  hand- 
books where  our  fathers  would  have 
had  elaborate  treatises,  of  the  short 
story,  the  short  opera,  and  of  short 
cuts  in  general  to  knowledge  or 
amusement.  The  three-volume  novel 
sounds  as  if  it  might  be  an  exception ; 
but  then  most  novels  of  this  class, 
deprived  of  their  padding  and  large 
type,  would  pack  comfortably  into  one 
volume  ;  and,  to  put  a  literary  problem, 
how  many  three-volume  novels  would 
it  take  to  make  a  Tom  Jones  or 
a  Pamela?  The  combatants  in  a 
modern  Battle  of  the  Books  would 
consist  almost  entirely  of  light  horse, 
for  •  that  mysterious  person  the 
"  general  reader "  scorns  anything 
but  the  lightest  of  light  literature. 
No  apology  then  should  be  needed  for 
recommending  to  an  age  that  delights 
in  trifles  the  works  of  one  of  the 
greatest  triflers  that  ever  politely 
smothered  a  yawn,  the  great  French 
wit  and  letter-writer  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  Vincent  Yoiture. 
Any  one  who  can  appreciate  a  jest, 
admire  a  skilfully  turned  compliment, 
laugh  at  a  practical  joke,  or  be 
amused  by  mere  trifling  for  trifling's 
sake,  will  And  all  these  in  the  letters 
and  poems  of  this  ingenious  gentleman 
who  for  nearly  thirty  years  was  the 
life  and  soul  of  the  first  and  greatest  of 
French  salons,  the  H6tel  Bambouillet. 
Yoiture  may  be  taken  as  an  excellent 
instance  of  the  trifler  by  profession, 
who  lives  but  to  please  himself  first, 
and  then  his  fellows,  with  as  much 
regard  for  posterity  as  for  the 
victims  of  his  practical  jokes.  Save 
for  a  few  occasional  poems  and  one 
single  letter,  nothing  of  his  was 
print-ed  during  his  lifetime.     Indeed, 


had  it  not  been  for  the  care  of  a  nephew, 
Martin  Pinch^e,  who,  after  his  uncle's 
death,  collected  for  publication  his 
letters  and  poems  which  were  scattered 
about  in  the  possession  of  most  of  the 
wits  of  the  day,  Voiture  would  be  a 
name  and  nothing  more,  and  the 
world  would  have  lost  a  correspondence, 
extending  over  some  thirty  years, 
which  is  invaluable  to  the  student  of 
French  literatiu*e  and  Parisian,  that 
is  to  say  French,  society  during  the 
first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

The  future  hero  of  the  H6tel 
EAmbouillet  was  born  at  Amiens  in 
1598,  and  was  introduced  early  in  life 
to  fashionable  society,  his  father  being 
a  jovial,  wine-selling,  card-playing 
bourgeois  (he  has  given  his  name  to  a 
particular  hand  at  piquet  long  known 
as  le  carre  de  Voiture)  who  followed 
the  court  in  its  peregrinations,  his 
company  being  tolerated  by  the 
younger  courtiers  in  return  for  the 
money  he  lent  them.  On  his  father's 
opening  a  wine-shop  in  Paris,  "Vincent 
was  sent  to  the  colleges  of  Calvi  and 
Boncour,  at  the  latter  of  which  he 
numbered  amongst  his  school-fellows 
Claude  Count  d'Avaux,  who  in  later 
years  stood  godfather  to  him  on  his 
introduction  to  polite  society.  He 
commenced  poet  (to  use  an  old- 
fashioned  but  serviceable  phrase)  early 
in  life,  his  first  composition,  some 
lines  "  Sur  le  retour  d'Astr^e,"  being 
written  at  the  age  of  fourteen  ;  these 
he  followed  up  two  years  later  with 
some  complimentary  verses  addressed 
to  Monsieur,  that  is  to  say  the  King's 
brother,  Gaston  Duke  of  Orleans. 
We  next  find  him  at  the  University 
of  Orleans,  where  he  did  not  trouble 
himself  with  the  study  of  law,  but,  a 
far  more  important  matter,  fought  his 
first  duel  with  "  a  certain  cunning 
Norman  who  cut  his  fingers  for  him." 
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In  1625  he  entered  the  service  of  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  as  gentleman-usher, 
a  post  from  which  he  was  soon  pro- 
moted to  the  more  important  duty  of 
introducing  the  ambassadors  from 
other  courts  to  the  Duke,  for  Gaston 
was  perpetually  intriguing.  Yoiture 
owed  this  appointment  not  so  much  to 
his  eulogistic  verses,  as  to  the  influ- 
ence of  his  old  sdiool-fellow  the  Count 
d'Avaux,  who  moreover  did  him  a 
still  greater  kindness  by  introducing 
him  to  a  certain  Madame  Saintot,  one 
of  the  wits  and  toasts  of  the  period, 
and  the  greatest  admirer  Yoiture 
found  throughout  his  career. 

It  was  tlus  lady  who  inspired  tlie 
first  of  his  compositions  to  attract  any 
notice,  some  stanzas  (which  a  learned 
commentator  has  justly  apologised  for 
as  being  *^  somewhat  free '')  celebrating 
a  carriage-accident  which  happened  to 
the  poet  and  the  lady  in  question; 
and  a  letter  which  he  sent  her  with  a 
copy  of  Ariosto's  Orlando  Fiurioso. 
It  was  the  latter  of  these,  the  only 
letter  Voiture  ever  printed,  which 
founded  his  reputation.  A  thousand 
copies  were  struck  o£E  in  one  night 
and  were  soon  in  the  hands  of  all 
Paris. 

But  he  had  yet  to  be  introduced  to 
the  inner  circle  of  polite  society,  the 
H6tel  Kambouillet.  It  was  here  that 
Catherine  de  Yivonne-Pisani,  who 
became  the  wife  of  Charles  d'Angennes, 
Marqxds  de  Bambouillet,  disgusted 
with  the  licentiousness  that  prevailed 
at  the  Louvre,  founded  in  1608  the 
great  salon  which  did  more  even  than 
Bichelieu's  Academy  to  form  the 
French  language.  Malherbe,  ''the 
father  of  French  poetry,"  according  to 
the  purists;  Balzac,  who  may  with 
equal  justice  be  termed  the  father  of 
French  prose,  though  some  would  claim 
this  title  for  Yoiture;  Corneille; 
Chapelain,  author  of  La  FuceUe ; 
Godeau,  Bishop  of  Grasse,  like  Yoiture 
more  witty  than  tall,  and  known  as 
<'  Princess tfulie'sdwarf ;  *'  Mademoiselle 
de  Bourbon,  afterwards  Duchesse  de 
Longueville,  with  whom  Monsieur 
Victor  Cousin  fell  desperately  in  love 


nearly  two  centuries  after  her  death  ; 
Madeleine  de  Scud^ri  who  wrote  Le 
Grand  Cyrus^  and  drew  up  the  famous 
Carte  de  Tendre ;  Julie  d'Angetnnes, 
daughter  of  the  hostess,  matre  pulchra 
JUia  pulckrior  ;  Ang^lique  Pauletknown 
from  her  tawny  hair  as  "  the  lioness,'' 
to  say  nothing  of  a  host  of  lesser  stars, 
— in  short  every  one  who  had  a  name 
ready-made  or  had  made  themselves  a 
name,  assembled  daily  in  the  famous 
blue  chamber,  to  be  admitted  to  which 
was  to  be  acknowledged  a  wit.  In 
this  galaxy  of  talent  the  wine-mer- 
chant's son  was  destined  to  shine 
supreme,  even  eclipsing  the  mighty 
Chapelain  whose  masterpiece  took 
thirty  years  a-making,and  who  deserves 
to  be  remembered  if  only  for  his  inimit- 
able self-conceit.  It  was  Chapelain 
who,  being  asked  by  those  in  authority 
to  draw  up  a  list  of  people  whose 
literary  works  might  be  considered  to 
have  entitled  them  to  pensions,  headed 
it  in  all  seriousness  with  a  round  sum 
''  to  Monsieur  Chapelain,  the  greatest 
and  most  sound-minded  French  poet 
that  has  ever  been.'' 

At  the  H6tel  HambouiUet  theFrench 
language  was  perpetually  being  tried, 
criticised,  and  improved,  and  all  kinds 
of  literary  frivolities  were  elaborated. 
To  quote  a  few  instances  :  we  have  a 
serious  discussion  as  to  whether  the 
word  cao'  should  be  allowed  to  exist 
or  be  banished  from  the  language,  a 
subject  on  which  Yoiture  wrote  one  of 
the  best-known  of  his  letters ;  we  find 
Balzac  and  Yoiture  solemnly  threshing 
out  the  important  question  whether 
muacoA'ddna  or  muacadins  is  the  correct 
expression ;  and  then  there  is  a  grave 
debate  held  on  the  thesis  propounded 
by  the  oracle  of  the  assembly.  Made- 
moiselle de  Scuderi,  "Which  is  the 
unhappier,  a  jealous  lover,  a  despised 
lover,  a  lover  separated  from  his 
mistress,  or  a  lover  who  has  lost  the 
object  of  his  passion  1 " 

Yoiture  owed  his  introduction  to 
this  select  circle  to  a  Monsieur  de 
Chaudebonne  who,  meeting  him  one 
day  and  being  charmed  with  his  con- 
versation addressed  him  thus  :  ''  Sir, 
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you  are  too  gallant  a  man  to  remain 
among  the  bourgeois  ;  I  must  rescue 
you  from  them."  It  may  here  be 
noted  that  throughout  his  life  Yoiture, 
in  spite  of  the  noble  de  which  he  pre- 
fixed to  his  surname,  had  to  put  up 
with  allusions  to  his  parentage.  In- 
deed he  felt  his  father's  connection 
with  trade  so  deeply  that  he  abhorred 
the  sight  and  taste  of  wine,  a  pecu- 
liarity which  gave  rise  to  a  somewhat 
severe  epigram  on  him  as  the  unworthy 
son  of  a  father  who  was  always  equally 
ready  to  sell  wine,  or,  in  default  of 
that,  to  drink  it ;  an  attack  which  he 
answered  in  a  charming  sonnet  giving 
his  reasons  for  being  a  water-drinker. 
On  another  occasion,  having  pro- 
nounced, a  witticism  that  was  thought 
unworthy  of  him,  he  was  brusquely 
addressed  by  a  lady  whom  he  had  been 
unfortunate  enough  to  offend  :  "  That's 
very  bad,  try  another  tap  (Percez 
notes  en  (Tun  autre), ^*  However  in  the 
present  instance  Yoiture  swallowed 
the  somewhat  offensive  tone  of 
Monsieur  de  Chaudebonne's  compli- 
ment, and  was  duly  presented  to  the 
"  incomparable  Arthenice,**  the  latter 
name  being  an  anagram  constructed 
by  Malherbe  out  of  the  Christian 
name,  Catherine,  of  Madame  de 
Kambouillet.  Yoiture  did  not  forget 
to  whom  he  owed  his  introduction, 
as  we  see  from  a  curious  expression  in 
one  of  his  letters  :  *'  Since  Monsieur 
de  Chaudebonne  aided  by  Madame  de 
Kambouillet  made  a  new  man  of  me 
{m*a  reengendri)  1  have  changed  com- 
pletely in  mind."  It  was  not  long 
before  he  became  the  centre  of  attrac- 
tion, a  kind  of  Master  of  the 
Ceremonies  to  the  blue  chamber. 
Living  but  a  few  streets  off  and 
passing  every  evening  from  eight  to 
ten  at  the  hotel,  the  neat,  dapper 
little  man  with  his  feminine  features 
and  ironical  smile  ("  So  that  you 
would  have  thought  that  he  was 
laughing  at  the  people  with  whom  he 
talked,")  was  the  life  and  soul  of  the 
assembly  and,  a  privileged  jester, 
could  do  almost  anything  he  liked. 
On  one   occasion  he  introduced   two 


performing  bears,  which  he  borrowed 
from  a  man  in  the  street,  into  Madame 
de  Hambouillet's    bedroom,  and  left 
them  there  with  the  result  that  the 
poor  lady  was  nearly  frightened   to 
death,  although,  as  the  chronicler  of 
the  day,  Tallemant  des  K^aux,  naively 
remarks,  "  It  was  likely  to  cure  her  of 
the  fever  if  she  happened  to  be  suffer- 
ing from  it.''     But  Madame  de  Kam- 
bouillet  had    her   revenge.     -Yoiture 
had  written  a  sonnet  of  which  he  was 
particularly  proud ;   his  hostess,  un- 
known to  him,  had   it   printed   and 
carefully  bound  up  in  an  old  collection 
of  poems  which  was  left  open  on  the 
table  to  catch  Yoiture's  eye,  with  the 
result  that  the  bewildered  poet,  having 
read  it,  was  forced  to  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  he  had  been  guilty  of  a 
scandalous,  though  unconscious  plagiar- 
ism.    To  quote  one  more  instance  of 
these   frivolities :    Julie    d'Angennes 
having  expressed   her   admiration   of 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  Yoiture  sent  three 
of  his  fiiends  dressed  up  as  Swedes,  to 
present  her  with   a   portrait   of   the 
king  in  question,  together  with  a  letter 
of  grandiloquent  compliments,  signed 
"  Your  very  devoted  servant,  Gustavus 
Adolphus." 

But  this  position  of  jester-in-chief, 
for  which  he  was  so  eminently  suited, 
was  soon  to  be  laid  aside.  Gaston, 
having  quarrelled  with  Kichelieu, 
betook  himself  in  1629  to  Lorraine, 
and  Yoiture,  as  in  duty  bound,  fol- 
lowed his  patron.  His  fame  preceded 
him,  and  he  was  received  with 
enthusiasm  by  the  court  of  Lorraine. 
But  Yoiture  was  bored,  as  indeed  he 
always  was  when  away  from  his 
beloved  Paris,  and  took  no  pains  to 
conceal  the  fact.  To  the  circle  col- 
lected at  the  H6fcel  Kambouillet  his 
absence  was  compensated  for  by  his 
letters.  It  is  from  this  date  that 
they  begin,  a  long  series  of  the  most 
courtly  compliments  imaginable  when 
written  to  women,  and  of  the  most 
delicate  and  palatable  flattery  when 
written  to  men,  interspersed  with 
extremely  vivid  pictures,  or  rather 
miniatures,   of  the   country   through 
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which  he  passed,  and  sparkUng  with 
puns  and  sly  allusions,  so  that  alto- 
gethei:  a  letter  from  Yoiture  was  a 
rare  treasure,  and  was  graciously 
passed  round  by  its  fortunate  pos- 
sessor. It  has  been  very  truly  re- 
marked that  the  letters  of  Yoiture 
and  Balzac  were  to  Parisian  society  of 
this  period  very  much  what  news- 
papers are  to  us ;  Balzac's  letters 
corresponding  to  the  staid  and  (it  must 
be  admitted)  somewhat  dull  leading 
articles,  while  Yoiture  is  rather  "  Our 
Own  Correspondent,"  a  chartered 
libertine  who  may  spread  ccma/rdsy 
crack  jokes,  and  play  the  fool  at  his 
own  free  will. 

His  fbst  sentence  of  banishment 
was  not  of  long  duration.  During  a 
temporary  reconciliation  between  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  and  Kichelieu  in 
1630,  Yoiture  returned  to  Paris,  only 
to  find  the  city  devastated  by  the 
plague,  the  society  at  the  H6tel 
Kambouillet  broken  up,  and,  his 
patron  getting  into  trouble  again 
within  a  few  months,  to  be,  with  the 
rest  of  the  Duke's  followers,  declared 
guilty  of  high  treason.  There  was 
nothing  to  be  done  except  to  join 
Gaston's  army  in  the  provinces.  This 
kind  of  existence  '^  the  pitiable 
Yoiture,"  as  he  styles  himself,  did  not 
find  at  all  to  his  taste.  ''I  have 
marched,"  he  writes,  with  pardonable 
exaggeration,  ''for  a  fortnight  from 
morning  to  evening  without  a  halt.  I 
have  come  across  places  in  which  the 
oldest  inhabitants  do  not  remember  to 
have  ever  seen  a  bed.  .  .  .  But  I 
may  say  that  there  is  no  bolder 
soldier  in  the  army  than  myself.  I 
have  however,  as  yet,  carried  off 
neither  wife  nor  maid,  and  have  done 
no  more  than  set  fire  to  two  or  three 
houses." 

In  spite  of  this  extraordinary  in- 
stance of  courage,  Yoiture  felt  like  a 
fish  out  of  water,  and  gladly  accepted 
in  1631  the  post  of  ambassador  to  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  at  Madrid. 

He  seems,  at  the  court  of  Spain,  to 
have  occupied  himself  less  in  promot- 
ing his  patron's  interests  than  in  de- 
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voting  himself  to  society  and  the  study 
of  Spanish  literature,  in  the  latter  of 
which  occupations  he  won  some  con- 
siderable success,  some  verses  of  his 
written  in  Spanish  being  attributed 
to  Lope  de  Yega.  His  chief  corre- 
spondent at  this  time  was  Mademoiselle 
Paulet,  who  kept  him  posted  up  in  the 
latest  news  and  scandal  of  Paris.  The 
charm  of  Madrid  soon  wore  off,  and 
his  letters,  written  during  his  two 
years'  sojourn  in  that  capital,  are  full  of 
allusions  to  his  longing  for  Paris.  For 
instance,  we  find  him  writing :  "  Many 
thanks  for  the  Psalm.  But  why  da 
you  send  me  in  my  present  plight 
such  melancholy  things  ]  What  better 
paraphrase  could  there  be  of  the 
Miserere  than  myself  1 "  In  due  time 
his  successor  was  appointed,  and 
Yoiture  was  free  to  return  to  his 
friends,  which  he  proceeded  to  do  in  a. 
very  characteristic  manner  by  way  of 
Andalusia  and  Africa,  after  taking 
farewell  of  "  Donna  Antonia,  Donna^ 
Inez,  Donna  Isabelina,  Donna  Guz- 
mana,"  and  many  others  in  whose 
honour  he  had  written  complimentary 
verses,  and  with  whom  he  had  con- 
jugated (on  paper)  the  verb  **to  love."^ 
But  Yoiture  had  the  knack  of  pleasing 
men  as  well  as  women,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  farewell  words  of  the  Count 
de  Olivares,  requesting  that  Yoiture 
would  write  to  him,  "For  even  if  it  be 
not  of  business  matters,  your  letters 
are  sure  to  be  amusing." 

Starting  from  Madrid  he  strolled 
aimlessly  rather  than  travelled 
through  Andalusia,  going  out  of  his 
path,  he  writes,  "To  visit  the  spot 
where  Cardenio  and  Don 'Quixote  met, 
and  to  dine  in  the  inn  where  Dorothea's 
adventures  came  to  an  end."  Having 
arrived  at  Gibraltar,  he  crossed  over 
to  Ceuta,  his  chief  object  being,  so 
one  suspects,  to  have  an  opportunity 
of  writing  a  letter  to  La  Lionne  on  her 
African  **  relations  "  as  he  terms  them. 
His  words  are : 

Yesterday  I  cut  your  initials  on  a  rock 
which  nearly  reaches  the  stars,  and  from< 
which  seven  kingdoms  can  be  seen,  and  to- 
morrow I  am  going  to  send  a  challenge  to- 
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the  Moors  of  Morocco,  offering  to  maintaiii 
that  Africa  has  never  produced  anything 
more  rare  or  cruel  than  you.  Ana  then, 
Mademoiselle,  I  shall  have  nothing  further 
to  do  except  to  visit  your  relations, 
as  I  wish  to  talk  with  them  about  this  con- 
templated marriage  which  made  such  a 
stir  some  time  back.  I  wish  to  get  their 
consent,  so  that  there  may  be  no  further 
obstacle.  From  what  I'm  told  they  are  by 
no  means  an  affable  set  of  people.... They 
are  selling  some  in  this  place  that  are  ex- 
tremely pretty.  I  have  decided  to  send 
you  half-a-dozen  instead  of  the  Spanish 
gloves  I  promised  you,  for  I  know  that 
you  will  value  them  more,  and  besides, 
they  are  cheaper. 

This  latter  promise  he  actually 
fulfilled  by  sending  the  Lioness  some 
small  clay  lions,  accompanied  by  a 
mock-heroic  letter  signed  ''Leonard, 
Governor  of  the  Lions  of  the  King  of 
Morocco." 

Making  his  way  to  Lisbon,  he  was 
compelled  to  wait  some  time  for  a  ship, 
and  finally  embarked  in  an  English 
vessel,  the  captain  of  which  had 
assured  him  that  rather  than  be 
captured  by  the  pirates  who  infested 
the  coast,  he  would  blow  up  his  ship. 
"  What  a  splendid  expedient  1 "  he 
writes  plaintively.  "  I  might  as  well 
embark  with  an  Anabaptist.''  In 
spite  of  this  threat  Voiture  chose  this 
puiiicular  ship,  because,  as  the  cargo 
consisted  of  nothing  but  sugar, ''  If  no 
accident  happens  I  shall  arrive  pre 
serrad  in  sugar,''  an  allusion  to  a 
remark  of  Mademoiselle  de  Bourbon's 
that  Yoiture,  who  was  extremely  fond 
of  sweet  things,  ought  to  be  ''can- 
died." "And,"  he  goes  on,  "if  I 
happen  to  he  wrecked,  it  will  at  least 
be  some  consolation  to  be  drowned  in 
water  that  is  not  salt  {ecm  doucey 

However  in  spite  of  possible  ship- 
wreck and  probable  pirates,  he  arrived 
safely  in  London,  November  1st,  1633, 
where,  as  we  learn  later  from  a  letter 
to  a  certain  "  Monsieur  Gourdon," 
(Gordon),  captain  of  a  company  of  the 
Scottish  Guard  then  in  the  service  of 
the  King  of  France,  he  was  shown  the 
Tower,  with  more  lions,  the  only  thing 
that  seems  to  have  made  any  impres- 


sion on  him.  This  same  letter  contains 
a  eulogy  in  his  most  complimentary 
style  of  the  Countess  of  Carlisle,  of 
whom  he  declares,  "  Nothing  can  be 
said  of  her  except  that  she  is  the  best 
of  all  bad  things  and  the  pleasantest 
poison  that  nature  ever  made " ;  a 
remark  that  is  a  good  instance  of  the 
gutndi  or  strained  style  into  which  a 
wholesale  dealer  in  extravagant  com- 
pliments is  bound  to  occasionally  lapse, 
and  which  is  so  mercilessly  parodied 
by  Moli&re  in  Les  Femmes  Savantes 
and  Les  Fricieuses  Ridicules, 

Sailing  from  Dover  he  arrived  in 
Paris  in  1634,  and,  his  patron  being 
once  more  reconciled  with  Richelieu, 
Voiture  was  at  liberty  to  take  up  his 
old  position  at  the  Hdtel  Kambomllet. 
He  was  welcomed  with  enthusiasm. 
Godeau,  who  had  to  some  extent  taken 
his  place  as  leading  comedian  in  spite 
of  his  bishopric,  was  deposed,  and  the 
returned  exile  resumed  the  place  of 
honour  in  the  society  there  assembled, 
but  not,  it  is  sad  to  relate,  in  the 
affections  of  the  Lioness,  who  showed 
her  claws,  and  broke  with  Yoiture  on 
account  of  his  somewhat  absurd 
jealousy  of  his  rival.  The  quarrel  was 
never  followed  by  a  complete  recon- 
ciliation. Save  for  this,  and  the 
prospect  of  his  patron  being  once  more 
in  trouble,  fortune  smiled  on  Yoiture. 
He  was  elected,  at  the  same  time  as 
Yaugelas  and  Balzac,  a  member  of  the 
recently  established  Academy,  but 
only  once  attended  a  meeting,  and 
then  characteristically  to  win  a  bet. 
He  followed  up  this  success  hj 
writing  what  is  in  point  of  style  one 
of  the  best  of  his  letters,  upon  the 
taking  of  Corbie  (an  important 
frontier  town  just  recaptured  from  the 
Spanish  by  the  French),  a  letter  to  an 
imaginary  correspondent,  ostensibly 
on  the  political  situation,  but  in 
reality  nothing  more  nor  less  than  an 
elaborate  eulogy  of  Kichelieu,  whom 
Yoiture,  tired  of  his  series  of  banish- 
ments from  Paris,  had  determined  to 
conciliate.  It  hit  the  mark,  and  from 
this  time  forth  Yoiture  was  under  the 
patronage  of  the  great  Cardinal  whose 
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pleasure  it  was  to  be  considered  the 
Maecenas  of  the  day.  It  must  be  said 
that  there  was  nothing  servile  in  his 
relations  to  his  new  master  ;  and  it 
may  be  set  down  to  his  credit  that, 
while  most  of  the  writers  of  the  period 
were  actually  in  the  pay  of  some  great 
man  or  other,  Voiture  remained 
independent. 

He  consoled  himself  for  the  un- 
kindness  of  Ang^lique  Paulet  with 
Madame  de  SabU,  one  of  the  wittiest 
and  most  beautiful  guests  of  Madame 
de  Hambouillet,  with  whom  he  carried 
on  a  mild  flirtation.  Indeed,  all 
Voiture' 8  numerous  love- passages 
with  various  precietiaes  were  never 
anything  serious.  By  most  of  them 
he  was  allowed  to  do  pretty  well  as  he 
liked,  so  long  as  he  was  amusing ;  but 
the  slightest  step  beyond  the  every- 
day high-flown  compliment,  which  said 
so  much  and  meant  so  little,  was  not 
permitted.  On  one  occasion  when  he 
ventured  to  kiss  Julie  d'Angenne's 
hand  with  rather  more  warmth  than 
courtesy,  he  received  a  snubbing 
which  he  seems  to  have  taken  to 
heart.  It  was  part  of  the  creed  of 
the  pricieuses  (as  they  delighted  to 
call  themselves,  for  the  word  had  not 
yet  been  ridiculed  by  Moli^re)  that 
love  should  be  expressed  in  words 
only;  witness  the  pitiable  case  of 
Monsieur  de  Montausier,  the  affianced 
lover  of  Julie  d'Angennes,  who, 
another  Jacob,  waited  till  the  lady 
was  over  thirty  before  he  was  allowed 
to  think  of  marrying  her,  passing 
the  interval  in  collecting  the  poems 
contributed  to  the  famous  "  Guirlande 
de  Julie,"  an  anthology  for  which  the 
wit  of  every  poet  of  the  day  was  laid 
under  contribution. 

Voiture*8  chief  friends  at  this  time 
were  the  Marquis  de  Fisani  (son  of 
Madame  de  Hambouillet),  with  whom 
he  collaborated  in  many  a  practical 
joke,  and  Pierre  Costar,  like  himself 
the  son  of  a<  tradesman  whose  wits 
had  won  him  a  place  in  polite  society. 
With  the  latter  of  these  Voiture 
carried  on  a  correspondence  on  literary 
matters  in  general,  and  nice  points  as 


to  the  use  of  certain  French  words 
and  expressions  in  particular,  though 
even  in  these  more  serious  letters  he 
cannot  let  slip  an  opportunity  for  a 
joke,  deriving  cordonnier,  for  instance, 
from  the  fact  that  "they  are  the 
people  who  give  us  corns  (corsy 

The  letter  on  the  capture  of  Corbie 
was  the  making  of  Voiture.  Thanks 
to  Kichelieu's  influence,  he  was  sent 
by  the  King  in  1638  to  formally 
announce  to  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tus- 
cany the  birth  of  an  heir  to  the 
French  Crown.  The  roads  in  Italy 
being  infested  with  brigands,  Voiture, 
on  a  principle  something  like  that  of 
"  set  a  thief  to  catch  a  thief,"  hit  on 
the  extremely  statesmanlike  idea  of 
getting  an  escort  of  brigands  to  guard 
him,  and  writes  a  comical  account  of 
his  journey. 

I  wish,  MademoiBelle,  you  could  have 
seen  in  a  mirror  the  position  in  which  I 
was  placed.  You  would  then  have  seen 
me  in  the  heart  of  the  most  terrible  moun- 
tains in  the  world,  surrounded  by  about 
fifteen  of  the  most  atrocious  villains  ima- 
ginable. The  most  innocent  of  them  has 
at  least  twenty  murders  on  his  conscience. 
All  are  as  black  as  the  devil,  and  their  hair 
is  so  long  that  it  covers  half  their  bodies. 
Each  has  two  or  three  scars  on  his  face,  a 
huge  mnsket  on  his  shoulder,  and  two 
pistols  and  a  brace  of  daggers  in  his  belt. 

From  Genoa  we  have  another 
amusing  letter  to  Madame  de  Ham- 
bouillet who,  as  an  amateur  architect 
of  some  skil],  had  asked  for  a  de- 
scription of  the  Valentino,  a  country 
mansion  near  Turin  belonging  to  the 
Duchess  of  Savoy. 

The  Valentino,  Madame,  since  there  is 
a  Valentino,  is  a  house  situated  a  quarter 
of  a  league  from  Turin  in  a  meadow  on  the 
banks  of  the  Pj.  On  arriving,  the  first 
thing  you  see  is, — may  I  die  if  I  know 
what  is  the  first  thing  you  see.  I  rather 
think  it's  a  flight  of  steps, — no,  it's  a  colon- 
nade. I'm  wrong,  it  i«  a  flight  of  steps. 
On  my  word  I  don't  know  if  it's  a 
colonnade  or  a  flight  of  steps.  An  hour  ago 
I  knew  perfectly  well  which  it  was,  and 
now  my  memory  has  failed  me.  When  I 
return  1  will  find  out  for  certain,  and  won't 
fail  to  give  you  an  exacter  account. 

q  2 
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Returning  to  France  by  way  of 
Eome,  where  a  case  was  being  tried 
in  which  Madame  de  Kambouillet  was 
interested,  he  followed  the  court  to 
Grenoble  and  thence  to  his  birthplace, 
Amiens.  A  courtier's  life,  however, 
wearied  him,  as  we  see  from  the 
following  letter  to  Julie  d'Angennes, 
into  whose  sympathetic  ear  most  of 
his  troubles  were  poured  at  this 
period . 

It  sometimes  happens  that  I  have  to 
bore  myself  to  death  waiting  three  con- 
secutive hours  in  the  King's  room,  where  I 
find  very  little  pleasure  in  the  conversation 
of  Messieurs  Libero,  Compiegne,  and 
twenty  others  whose  names  I  have  for- 
gotten, who  assure  me  that  I  am  very  witty 
and  that  they  have  seen  my  works.  To- 
day I  watched  his  Majesty  playing  at  hoc 
the  whole  of  the  afternoon,  and  don't  feel 
any  more  cheerful  for  it.  Although  I  go 
regularly  three  days  a  week  fox-hunting, 
I  don't  particularly  care  for  it,  although 
there  are  always  a  hundred  dogs  and  a 
hundred  horns,  which  make  a  horrible 
noise  and  half  deafen  you.  In  short, 
Mademoiselle,  the  pleasures  of  the  greatest 
prince  in  the  world  are  no  pleasure  to  me. 

In  spite  of  his  dislike  of  a  courtier's 
life  we  find  Yoiture  following  the 
court  to  Lyons,  Avignon,  Narbonne, 
and  Nimes,  from  which  place  he  wrote 
to  Chapelain  a  letter  which  has  justly 
been  held  up  as  an  instance  of  the 
lowest  depths  of  bad  taste : 

When  I  reflect  that  it  is  to  the  most  in- 
telligent man  of  the  century,  to  the  man 
who  effected  the  metamorphosis  of  the 
Lioness,^  to  the  father  of  La  PucelUy  that 
I  am  writing,  each  individual  hair  on  my 
head  stands  so  erect  that  you  would  take 
me  for  a  hedgehog.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  when  I  remember  that  I  am  ad- 
dressing the  most  indulgent  of  all  critics, 
the  excuser  of  all  faults,  a  dove,  a  lamb,  a 
sheep,  my  hair  suddenly  falls  as  flat  as  the 
feathers  of  a  fowl  that  has  got  drenched, 
and  I  am  not  the  least  bit  afraid  of  you. 

^  An  allusion  to  Ohapelain's  Metamor- 
phose dPAng6lique  en  Lionne,  which  he  sent 
to  Angelique  Paulet.  Yoiture  aptly  terms  him 
**  the  excuser  of  all  faults/'  for,  so  Tallemant 
says,  Chapelain's  invariable  answer  when 
asked  his  opinion  was,  **  That  is  not  to  be 
despised." 


Although  the  "greatest  French  poet 
that  ever  was  "  may  have  thoroughly 
appreciated  this  instance  of  the  art  of 
sinking,  the  disinterested  reader  is 
tempted  to  exclaim  with  honest  Grorgi- 
bus,  "  What  the  devil  of  a  jargon  have 
we  here  1  This  is  the  high  style  with 
a  vengeance."  After  the  d^th  of 
Richelieu  and  of  Louis  the  Thirteenth, 
Yoiture  enjoyed  the  patronage  of  his 
old  friend  Claude  d'Avaux  and  of 
Cardinal  Mazarin.  Besides  a  post  in 
the  King's  household  which  he  had 
obtained  in  1639,  he  was  made  inter- 
preter to  the  Queen.  In  the  latter 
capacity  he  on  one  occasion  embellished 
the  conversation  of  some  foreign 
envoy  with  remarks  of  his  own,  and, 
on  being  remonstrated  with,  made  the 
very  characteristic  excuse,  **If  he 
doesn't  say  so,  he  ought  to." 

In  1642  Claude  d'Avaux,  who  had 
become  Minister  of  Finance,  or  Con- 
troller-Greneral  as  it  was  then  called, 
made  Yoiture  his  head  clerk,  a  post 
which  had  no  duties  attached  to  it 
save  that  of  drawing  a  large  salary. 
But  though  his  income  at  this  period 
was  larger  than  that  of  any  literary 
man  of  his  day,  he  saved  little,  for 
Voiture  had  inherited  a  love  of 
gambling  from  his  father.  It  was  a 
kind  of  indoor  exercise  to  him,  as  we 
learn  from  Tallemant,  who  remarks, 
"He  indulged  with  such  ardour  in 
this  ruling  passion  that  it  was  neces- 
sary for  him  to  don  fresh  linen  at  the 
end  of  each  game."  Besides  his  taste 
for  cards,  Yoiture  was  extremely 
generous.  Balzac  having  occasion  to 
borrow  a  sum  from  him,  he  promptly 
sent  it,  accompanied  by  a  scrap  of 
paper,  "  I,  the  undersigned,  bear  wit- 
ness that  I  owe  Monsieur  Balzac  the 
sum  of  eight  hundred  crowns,  in  return 
for  the  pleasure  he  has  given  me  by 
borrowing  four  hundred  from  me." 
Who  could  not  but  admire  a  friend 
who  did  a  favour  with  such  a  grace  ! 

From  1642  onwards  Yoiture  scarcely 
left   Paris,  save  for   one  journey  to  , 
P6ronne,  whither  he  accompanied  the 
Queen  of  Poland  as  mattre  d^hdtel, — a 
journey  memorable  from  the  fact  that 
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he  was  followed  by  the  ever-faithful 
Madame  Saintot,  whom  the  fickle 
Yoiture  steadfastly  refused  to  see. 

In  1646  another  honour  was  thrust 
upon  him.  We  find  him  writing  to 
Oostar :  '*  There  is  at  Rome  an 
Academy  of  certain  people  who  call 
themselves  Humorists,  which  is  as 
though  one  should  say  Originals  (bi- 
za/rrea),  and  they  have  shown  their 
originality  by  taking  it  into  their 
heads  to  elect  me  a  member  of  their 
body."  He  owed  this  honour  to  some 
Italian  verses  written  in  the  style  of 
Guarini,  for  Yoiture  wrote  Spanish 
and  Italian  with  equal  ease. 

For  the  last  few  years  of  his  life, 
sulEering  from  constant  ill-health,  he 
was  more  ^'pitiable"  than  ever,  but 
still  possessed  enough  of  his  old  spirit 
to  fight  his  last  duel  by  moonlight,^  in 
the  gardens  of  the  H6tel  Kambouillet, 
with  a  certain  Chavaroche,  the  teter- 
rima  causa  being,  as  usual  with 
Voiture,  a  lady,  no  other  than  a 
younger  sister  of  his  fair  corre- 
spondent Julie  d'Angennes.  This  was 
but  a  few  months  before  his  death  in 
May,  1648.  He  died,  if  we  are  to 
believe  the  somewhat  spiteful  remark 
of  his  old  fiame  the  Lioness,  *'  Like  the 
Grand  Turk,  in  the  arms  of  his  sul- 
tanas." It  has  been  wittily  said  that 
one  of  the  cleverest  things  Yoiture 
ever  did  was  to  die  just  before  the 
Fronde. 

The  Academy,  in  spite  of  Yoiture's 
one  solitary  visit  to  their  meetings, 
went  into  mourning  for  him,  and  the 
Hdtel  Bambouillet  was  inconsolable. 
Sarrasin  wrote  a  pompe  /un^bre,  and 
two  great  literary  quarrels  as  to  his 
merits  were  fought  out  over  his  grave. 
The  first  was  the  famous  dispute  be- 
tween the  Uranistes  and  Jobelins, 
partisans  respectively  of  Yoiture' s 
sonnet  on  Uranie  and  Benserade's  on 
Job.  All  Paris  was  divided  on  this 
burning  question,  which  gave  rise  to  a 
whole  literature  of  other  sonnets  and 
epigrams.  The  chief  actor  in  the  second 
quarrel,  in  which  Balzac  does  not  ap- 

^  He  had,  when  a  younger  man,   fought 
another  duel  by  torchlight. 


pear  altogether  to  advantage,  was  the 
faithful  Costar,  who  defended  his 
friend's  works  from  the  aspersions  of 
a  certain  Monsieur  Paul  Thomas,  Sieur 
de  Girac.  Both  disputes  are  too  long 
and  involved  for  it  to  be  possible  to  do 
more  than  allude  to  them  here. 

His  works  were  collected  and  pub- 
lished by  his  nephew,Martin  Pinch^ne, 
in  1650.  Yoiture,  who  wrote  only  for 
the  occasion,  putting  everything  en 
viager,  out  at  a  life-interest,  to  use  the 
extremely  happy  phrase  borrowed  by 
Sainte  Beuve  from  La  Biographie 
UniveraeUe,  had  foreseen  this.  A 
few  months  before  his  death  he  had 
remarked,  "You  will  see  that  some 
day  there  will  be  people  silly  enough 
to  hunt  out  here  and  there  what  I  have 
written,  and  then  to  get  it  printed." 
But  he  was  mistaken  in  this  self -de- 
preciation ;  for  a  hundred  years,  from 
1650  to  1750,  edition  after  edition  of 
his  works  was  published.  He  was 
translated  into  Italian  and,  what  is 
more  interesting  to  us,  into  English. 
In  1657  was  published  Lettera  of 
Affairs,  Love,  and  Courtship,  Englished 
by  J.  D,  (a  certain  J.  Da  vies) ;  in 
1700,  Familia/r  and  Courtly  Letters 
of  Monsieur  Voiture,  translated  by, 
among  others.  Dry  den,  who  seems, 
however,  to  be  responsible  for  only  one 
letter,  and  John  Dennis;  while  in 
1735  there  is  an  edition  of  T/ie 
Works  qf  Monsieur  Voiture,  tra/ns- 
lated  by  the  most  eminent  hands, 
and  prefaced  with  an  address  to  Miss 
Martha  Blount  by  a  very  eminent 
hand  indeed,  no  less  a  one  than 
Alexander  Pope,  who  pays  our  author 
a  very  pretty  compliment. 

Thiis  wisely  careless,  innocently  gay, 
Cheerful    he    played    the   Tnfle,    Life, 
away. 

*  ♦  #  *  * 

The  Smiles  and  Loves  had  died  in  Voi- 

ture's  death 
But   that   for   ever   in   his  Lines  they 

breathe. 

Pope,  indeed,  admired  Yoiture  to 
such  an  extent  that  in  his  letters  to 
his  lady  correspondents  he  took  him 
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for  his  model;  "  aped  him,"  as  Hallam 
rather  unkindly  puts  it.  It  is  no 
fault  of  Yoiture's  that  these  are  the 
most  a:ffected  and  least  interesting 
letters  of  the  correspondence  dated 
from  Twickenham.  It  wanted  a  writer 
of  the  then  out-dated  "metaphysical 
school"  to  appreciate  and  render  the 
extravagant  conceits  and  word-play  of 
Yoiture.  Cowley,  had  his  prose  been 
of  the  same  stamp  as  his  verse,  could 
have  done  it  admirably. 

Perhaps  the  most  eloquent  eulogy 
passed  on  Voiture  up  to  1750  is  that 
of  a  greater  letter- writer,  Madame  de 
S^vign^,   who,  defending  him  from  a 
charge  of  obscurity,  ended  her  argu- 
ment "  so  much  the  worse  for  those 
who  do  not   understand  him."     But 
from  1750  onwards,  Voiture   was  in 
disgrace,  chiefly  pwing  to  the  criticisms 
of  Voltaire,  who  never  lost  an  oppor- 
tunity of  saying  something  spiteful  of 
a  writer  of  whom,  if  the  truth  be  told, 
he  was  jealous,  and  from  whose  poetry 
he  was  not  too  proud  to  borrow.     The 
most  striking  instance  of  this  jealousy 
is  his  reply  to  a  friend  who  had  been 
rash  enough  to  praise  Voiture's  sim- 
plicity.      "You    are     praising,"     he 
writes,   "  the  simplicity  of   the  most 
forced  and  affected  of  styles.     Leave 
such  twaddle   alone  ;   it  is   no  more 
natural    than    is   the    wax    and  the 
rouge  on  a  doll's  face." 

This  was  a  hard  saying  from  a  hard 
critic,  but  it  had  its  effect,  and  Voiture 
has  been  relegated  to  the  top  shelf. 
The  truth  is  he  was  essentially  the 
man  of  his  time,  and  his  time  has  passed 
away.  The  Loves  and  Graces  are  out 
of  fashion,  the  age  of  gallantry  is 
gone. 

In  the  Bibliotheca  Britannica, 
where  the  reputation  of  many  a  writer 
rests  on  a  single  word,  Voiture  is 
briefly  described  as  a  **  pleasing  French 
writer,"  a  description  that  will  be  cor- 
roborated by  all  who  are  acquainted 
with  either  his  letters  or  his  vera  de 
sociiti,  the  latter  of  which  are  of  the 
very  lightest  of  light  literature.  But 
he  was  more  than  this.  In  consider- 
ing   his    influence    in    forming     the 


French  language,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  his  letters  were  written 
before  the  appearance  of  Pascal's 
Letires  Provinciales,  when  there  was 
no  French  prose  to  speak  of.  The 
prose  of  Montaigne  or  Amyot  was  an 
instrument  that  was  of  little  use  in 
weaker  hands.  Yoiture  gave  to 
French  prose  the  flexibility  and  grace 
which  it  was  utterly  out  of  the  power  of 
Balzac  to  give.  Where  Balzac  serves 
up  somewhat  solid  fare,  Voiture  gives 
us  whipped  cream.  Balzac's  style  is 
consequently  staid  and  somewhat 
strained,  Yoiture's  is  of  the  airiest. 
Though,  curiously  enough,  more  ad- 
dicted to  archaisms  than  Balzac  (we 
find  him  in  a  letter  to  Costar  pre- 
ferring the  old  form  courre  to  couri/r)y 
and  with  an  equal  propensity  to 
occasionally  lapse  into  bombast,  he  is 
far  the  pleasanter  to  read.  He  may 
be  said  to  have  done  for  French 
prose  what  Dry  den  did  for  English, 
to  have  first  made  it  a  tool  that  any- 
body might  use. 

He  is  an  adept  in  the  art  of  skating 
without  offence  over  thin  ice.  In 
some  of  his  letters  to  the  ladies  of 
the  blue  chamber  he  seems  to  take  a 
pleasure  in  showing  his  correspondents 
that  a  very  little  more  and  it  would 
be  their  duty  to  blush,  but  it  is  only 
fair  to  say  that  he  invariably  pulls 
up  in  time.  With  his  letters  prim- 
arily intended  for  men  only  it  is 
different ;  there  the  eaj/rit  gauiois  is 
more  evident.  And  above  all  he  is 
original ;  he  imitated  no  one  and  no 
one  has  yet  succeeded  in  imitating  him, 
save  perhaps  his  bitterest  critic 
Voltaire.  His  remark,  in  a  letter  to 
the  Marquis  de  Pisani,  **  It  has  always 
seemed  to  me  that,  from  whatever 
cause  one  may  die,  there  is  something 
vulgar  in  being  dead  (ily  a  quelque  chose 
de  has  a  itre  mort),**  may  alone  well 
have  entitled  him  to  a  place  in  the 
Academy  of  Originals  at  Rome. 
Mademoiselle  de  Scuddri,  in  the  sixth 
volume  of  that  stupendous  novel  Le 
Grand  Cyme,  in  which  most  of  the 
members  of  the  H6tel  Rambouillet 
are  described  under  Greek  and  Homan 
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names,  has  given  a  very  fair  apprecia- 
tion of  the  merits  of  Yoiture,  or 
Callicrates  as  he  is  there  called. 


He  wrote  very  pleasantly  both  in  prose 
and  verse,  and  m  so  polished  and  uncom- 
mon a  style  that  one  might  almost  say 
that  he  had  invented  it.  At  least  I  am 
sure  that  I  have  never  seen  any  style 
which  could  have  been  his  model,  and  T 
think  I  may  say  that  no  one  who  takes  him 
as  a  model  can  hope  to  succeed  in  imitat- 
ing him ;  for  he  could  make  a  pleasant 
letter  out  of  a  mere  trifle;  and,  if  the 
Phrygian  tale  that  everything  that  Midas 


touched  turned  to  gold  be  true,  it  is  still 
truer  that  everything  that  passed  through 
the  mind  of  Callicrates  acquired  the  pro- 

Serties  of  the  diamond,  for  he  could  pro- 
uce  something  brilliant  from  the  most 
barren  and  the  most  commonplace  sub- 
jects. 

Whether  this  be  extravagant  praise 
or  not,  all  Fl'enchmen,  who  are  no- 
thing if  not  polite,  should  be  eternally 
grateful  to  Voiture,  for,  as  Talle- 
mant  puts  it,  **We  are  indebted 
to  him  for  having  shown  us  how  to 
say  things  gracefully." 
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Letter  from  H.  Sewell,  midshipman  on 
the  S.S.  Britannia^  to  his  father,  the  Rev. 
J.  Sewell,  Coleby  Rectory,  Lincolnshire. 

Quebec, 

August  4,  18 — . 

Dear  Father, — ^Weleft  Liverpool  on 
Thursday  week,  and  are  safely  arrived 
after  a  splendid  passage.  Our  cap- 
tain's name  is  Moore,  and  his  people 
live  in  the  Isle  of  Man.  He  is  an 
awfully  nice  old  fellow.  The  evening 
of  the  day  we  steamed  out  of  the 
Mersey  he  brought  the  ship  quite 
close  to  Castletown  in  the  Isle  of 
Man,  and  fired  a  gun.  This  was  for 
his  daughter  who  was  dying  there 
ashore.  An  old  quarter-master,  a 
Manxman,  told  me  that  the  captain 
knew  he  would  never  see  his  daughter 
again,  and  promised  to  fire  the  gun  for 
good-bye  as  he  passed  up  towards  the 
North  Channel.  Tom  Baynes  said 
she  was  very  beautiful,  and  that  it 
was,  as  he  put  it  in  his  Manx  lingo, 
"a  terble  pity  of  her."  We  aU 
thought  the  same.  Tom  is  such  a 
rum  old  chap.  The  passengers  were 
very  nice  and  quiet  and  some  old 
geii^lemen  who  were  playing  cards 
put  the  cards  down,  and  covered  them 
with  a  pocket-handkerchief.  The  old 
skipper  had  his  eyes  on  the  muzzle  of 
the  gun,  and  when  it  was  fired,  gave  a 
long  look  towards  the  land,  then  he 
moved  the  telegraph  to  "Go  ahead 
fulL"  I  can  tell  you  I  was  very  sorry 
for  him.  Tom  fired  it.  I  like  the 
work ;  the  middies  are  a  jolly  lot. 
The  grub  is  not  much.  You  should 
see  our  room  !  How  are  Mamma  and 
Jenny  and  baby  and  the  resti  This 
is  just  like  England. 

Your  a:ffectionate  son, 
H.  Sewell. 

P.S. — It  was  consumption.  Very 
like  a  funeral. 

Letter  from  J.  Ellis  of  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  to  T.  Wakefield,  Reading,  Berks. 


Castletown,  Isle  of  Man, 
July  26,  18—. 

Dear  Tom, — I  like  this  place,  though 
no  doubt  it  is  slow.  The  quiet  suits 
me,  and  I  get  through  a  lot  of  reading. 
On  the  whole  I  begin  to  think  better 
of  my  chances  in  the  schools.  I  am 
reading  with  old  B.  He  is  rather 
pdsse,  as  you  may  suppose,  in  a  back 
settlement  like  this,  but  knows  his 
Ethics.  Hardly  anything  occurs  to 
break  the  monotony  of  existence. 
Yesterday,  though,  I  was  witness  of  a 
remarkable  scene.  Just  about  5  o'clock 
a  large  steamer  came  in  quite  close  to 
the  land,  I  should  say  not  more  than 
two  or  three  miles  off.  I  noticed  that 
there  was  a  crowd  on  the  little  pier, 
— ^fishermen,  sailors,  miscellaneous 
loafers,  together  with  a  great  many 
respectable  people.  They  were  evi- 
dently waiting  for  something.  I  went 
down  and  joined  them. 

"  They  say  she  can't  live  over  the 
day,"  said  one  old  woman  to  another. 
"A  sweet  craythur  too,"  was  the  reply. 
"Thee're  often  like  yandher,"  said 
the  first  old  body.  **  Yes,  they  are, 
lek  it's  say  in'  in  the  Bible,  eh  ?  *  In 
the  mornin  it  is  green,'  what  1 ' " 
"How  is  the  mawther  takin'  it?" 
"  Well,  how  are  we  all  takin'  ii 
when  .  it  comes  1  Our  Bill's  Sarah 
Jane — you'll  be  mindin'  Sarah  Jane — " 
and  so  forth  and  so  forth. 

Said  a  fisherman  by  my  side — "  It's 
lek  the  Docthors  has  given  her 
up  ?  "  "  Up  enough,"  said  his  chum, 
changing  the  quid  to  the  starboard 
side  of  his  mouth  (I  hope  you  recognise 
my  progress  in  nautical  style).  Then 
I  heard  an  old  salt  say — "She's 
slowin '  "  ;  and  almost  immediately  I 
saw  the  steamer  lying  motionless  on 
the  smooth  bright  sea.  "  Grettin'  the 
gun  ready,"  said  O.S.  A  minute  or 
so,  and  the  great  boom  came  land- 
wards.    The  men  took  off  their  caps. 
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as  at  a  funeral ;  the  women  wept. 
It  was  very  touching. 

Then  the  steamer  gathered  way,  and 
went  sturdily  on  into  the  golden  West, 
like  a  strong  man  that  will  not  be 
stayed  from  his  purpose. 

The  people  told  me  that  the  Captain 
was  much  of  a  favourite  in  Castletown, 
that  his  daughter  had  been  "  in  a 
decline,"  as  they  phrased  it,  for  some 
years,  and,  when  he  last  bade  her 
good-bye  he  had  promised  to  fire  this 
farewell  gun  as  he  passed  Castletown. 
The  echoes  of  the  gun  along  the  rock- 
bound  coast  were  very  pathetic ;  just 
as  if  each  "  beaked  promontory  "  said 
— **!  too,"  **And  I,"  "And  I,"  till 
it  all  sank  back  into  the  eternal 
silence.  Don't  chafE  I  It  is  not 
Carlylese.  If  I  had  meant  it  for  that 
I  should  have  used  the  plural. 

I  wonder  what  Helen  Moore  was 
like ;  and  her  father ;  and  what  the 
passengers  thought,  and  how  they 
behaved  at  the  parting  of  that  great 
gun-sob  that  broke  the  stillness  of 
our  quiet  bay  with  its  message  of 
love. 

Well,  well,  that  will  do;  and  if 
I'm  a  sentimentalist,  I  suppose  I  can't 
help  it.  There's  lots  of  it  about 
where  it's  least  expected. 

Cricket  ?     No  ;  the  island  is  not 
to  that.     Fishing  ?     Sea-tishin^    ^  es  ; 
and  good,  and  capital  ol^^"-./v^s  to  go 

out  with — old  Markr^irell  and  his  son 

ft 

Robby,  Bob  Cannell,  Harry  Kelly, 
and  plenty  more.  The  fish  have  such 
odd  names.  Come,  sir,  did  you  ever 
hear  of  callig,  or  blocken,  before! 
Ignorant  %     I  should  think  so. 

I  confess,  however,  I  prefer  the 
lonely  rambles  over  the  heather,  of 
which  there  is  a  fine  display ;  so  of 
gorse — ^incomparable.  The  quartz 
boulders,  too,  are  a  perpetual  delight 
to  me.  But,  if  I  get  upon  these 
matters,  I  shall  drop  again  into  the 
sentimental 

I  am  now  in  the  fifth  book  of  the 
Ethics. 

Poor  Helen  Moore  I 

Ever  yours, 

T.  Ellis. 


Letter  from  Miss  Elizabeth  Moore  to  her 
brother,  Captain  Moore,  at  Quebec. 

Castletown,  July  30,  18 — . 

Dear  William, — All  is  over.  Our 
darling  left  us  the  evening  you  passed. 
It  was  a  very  quiet  evening,  warm, 
but  pleasant.  We  knew  that  you  ■  \| 
would  be  off  the  bay  about  five.  She 
asked  to  have  the  window  open,  and 
we  opened  it.  Never  was  a  more 
lovely  picture  than  Helen.  She  lay 
with  the  sweetest  smile  upon  her  face, . 
and  the  look  of  a  listening  child. 
Indeed,  you  would  hardly  have  thought 
she  was  seventeen,  the  expression  was  v^ 
so  simple  and  so  happy.  No  doubt 
people  can  die  happy  enough  at  seven- 
teen; but  it  must  be  hard,  for  it  is 
hard  to  die  in  the  very  bloom  of  your 
youth. 

As  the  time  went  on  it  seemed  as  if 
she  wanted  to  while  it  away  with  some 
sort  of  amusement  before  the  gun  was 
fired.  She  played,  but  very  feebly, 
with  her  mother's  hair,  and  tried  to 
make  some  little  jokes.  We  tried,  too, 
not  to  cry.  Then  she  said:  **It's 
time,  isn't  it  % "  and  then  the  gun  fired. 
'* That's  it!"  she  said— '* Dear,  dear 
father !  The  promise — kept,  kept ! " — 
and  she  straightened  herself  out  like 
me  preparing  to  sleep,  and  she  did 
sleep — the  sleep  that  knows  no 
waking. 

Her  mother  bears  up  as  well  as  you 
could  expect.  Friends  are  very  kind ; 
and  some  of  your  old  sailors  have  been 
here  every  day  since,  and  tears  in  their 
eyes — God  bless  them  ! 

She  was  buried  to-day  in  Kirk 
Malew  Churchyard.  Mr.  G.  read  the 
service  very  beautifully. 

Emma  sends  her  fond  love. 

Ever  your  affectionate  sister, 

E.  Moore. 

Extract  from  the  log  of  the  S.S.  Brit- 
annia^ carrying  her  Majesty's  mails. 

July  26.— 2.20  p.m.  Left  L'pool. 
Wind  S.S.W. ;  very  light. 

5.10.  Slowed  ship  off  C — town 
bay ;  fired  gun  as  per  promise. 

Set  course  W.S.W.  to  clear  the 
Chickens. 

T.  E.  Brown. 
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"  But  the  tenth  avatar  of  the  Lord 
Vishnu  is  yet  to  come." 

"  Exactly  so,  pundit;/i,"  I  replied, 

looking  at  my  watch.     "  It  is  yet  to 

I  come,  seeing   that  time's   up.     Half- 

.  past  eight ;  so  not  another  stroke  of 

work  to-day.      No,    not  for   twice   a 

thousand  rupees ! " 

A  thousand  rupees  being  the  sum 
with  which  the  Government  of  India 
rewards  what  they  are  pleased  to  call 
"  high  proficiency "  in  languages,  I, 
having  regard  to  its  literature,  had 
chosen  Sanskrit  as  a  means  of  paying 
certain  just  debts.  To  which  end  the 
head-master  of  the  district  school  came 
to  me  for  two  hours  every  morning, 
and  prosed  away  over  the  doings  of 
the  Hindoo  pantheon  until  I  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  my  Lord  Vishnu 
had  been  rather  extravagant  in  the 
matter  of  incarnations. 

The  pundit,  however,  to  whom  would 
be  due  a  hundred  rupees  of  the  thousand 
if  I  succeeded,  smiled  blandly.  "  The 
tenth  avata/r  will  doubtless  await  his 
Honour's  leisure;  the  tenth,  and  last." 

**  Last ! "  I  echoed  with  scorn. 
"  How  do  you  know  1  Some  authorities 
hold  there  are  twenty-four,  and  upon 
my  soul  I  don't  see  why  there  should 
not  be  twenty-four  thousand.  'Tis 
the  same  old  story  all  through  ;  devils 
and  demigods,  rakshas  and  rishies, 
Noah's  ark  and  Excalibur.  That  sort 
of  thing  might  go  on  for  ever." 

Now  pundit  Narayan  Das  was  a 
very  learned  man.  He  had  taken  a 
Calcutta  degree  and  was  accustomed 
to  educate  the  rising  generation  on  a 
mixture  of  the  Rig  Veda  and  TJie 
Spectator,  So  he  smiled  again,  saying 
in  English,  **  History  repeats  itself." 

Thereupon  he  left  me,  and  I,  going 
into  the  veranda  with  my  cigar,  came 
straight  upon  R&mchunderji  and  his 
wife  Seeta.     M  least  I  think  so. 

They  were  the  oddest  little  couple. 


He,  at  a  stretch,  might  have  touched 
a  decade  of  life,  she,  something  more 
than  half  such  distance  of  time.  That 
is,  taking  them  by  size ;  in  mind  and 
manners,  and  in  their  grave,  careworn 
faces,  they  were  centuries  old.  His 
sole  garment  consisted  of  a  large 
yellow  turban  twined  high  into  a  sort 
of  mitre,  with  just  a  tip  of  burnished 
silver  fringe  sprouting  from  the  top  ; 
and,  as  he  sate  cross-legged  against 
the  veranda  pillar,  a  hand  resting  on 
each  knee,  his  figure  awoke  a  fleeting 
memory  which,  at  the  time,  I  failed  to 
catch.  Afterwards  I  remembered  the 
effigies  in  Indra's  celestial  court  as 
represented  by  some  Parsee  actors  I 
had  once  seen.  Seeta  was  simply  a 
bundle,  owing  to  her  being  huddled 
and  cuddled  up  in  a  veil  ample  enough 
for  an  ample  woman. 

'^  I  am  K&mchunderji,  and  this  is 
my  wife  Seeta,"  said  the  boy  gravely. 
"  If  the  Presence  pleases,  I  will  beguile 
time  by  singing." 

"  What  will  you  sing  1 "  I  asked, 
preparing  to  idle  away  ten  minutes 
comfortably  in  a  lounge-chair  which 
lay  convenient. 

"  I  sing  what  I  sing.  Give  me  the 
vina,  woman." 

The  veil  gave  up  such  a  very  large 
instrument  that  the  smallness  of  the 
remaining  wife  became  oppressive.  So 
large  indeed  was  it,  that  one  gourd 
over-filled  the  boy's  lap,  while  the 
other  acted  as  a  prop  to  the  high 
twined  turban.  Even  the  connecting 
bamboo,  slender  though  it  was,  seemed 
all  too  wide  for  those  small  fingers  on 
the  frets. 

"  Is  the  permission  of  the  Presence 
bestowed?"  suggested  R&mchunderji 
with  the  utmost  solemnity. 

Twang,  twang,  twangle  1  Heavens, 
what  a  vina  and  what  a  voice!  I 
nearly  stopped  both  at  the  first  bar ; 
then  patience  prevailing,  I  lay  back 
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and  closed  my  eyes.  Twang,  twangle  ! 
A  sudden  difference  in  the  tone  made 
me  open  them  again,  only  to  find  the 
same  little  bronze  image  busy  in  mak- 
ing a  perfectly  purgatorial  noise ;  so 
I  resigned  myself  once  more.  Palm- 
trees  waving,  odorous  thickets  starred 
with  jasmine,  forms,  half-moptal,  half- 
divine,  stealing  through  the  shadows, 
the  flash  of  shining  swords,  the  twang 
of  golden  bows  bent  on  ten-headed 
many-handed  monsters — Bah!  Pundit 
Narayan  Das,  prosing  over  those  epic 
poems  of  his,  had  made  me  drowsy. 
"What  have  you  been  singing?"  I 
asked,  rousing  myself. 

Ramchunderji  spread  his  hands 
thumbs  outwards,  and  the  three  wrin- 
kles on  his  high  forehead  deepened. 
"  God  knows  I  It  is  what  they  sang 
before  the  great  flood  came.  The  vina 
was  theirs,  and  my  turban,  and  my 
wife's  veil ;  the  rest  was  too  big  al- 
together, so  I  gave  it  away  for  some 
bread.  When  the  belly  is  full  of  greed 
the  heart  hath  none  left,  and  the  nine- 
lakh  necklace  is  worth  no  more  than  a 
mouthful.  If  the  Presence  could  see 
into  my  heart  now,  he  would  find  no 
greed  there." 

This  delicate  allusion  to  an  inward 
craving  produced  a  four-ajina  bit 
from  my  pocket,  and  sent  Rfi-mchun- 
derji  away  to  the  sweetmeat-sellers  in 
order  to  appease  his  hunger ;  for  sweet- 
stuff  is  cheap  in  the  East,  especially 
when  it  is  stale.  Seeta  and  the  vina, 
mysteriously  intertwined  beneath  the 
veil,  followed  duteously  behind. 

The  next  day  they  were  back  again, 
and  the  twang  of  that  infernal  instru- 
ment broke  in  on  the  pundit's  impas- 
sioned regrets  over  the  heroic  days  of 
his  favourite  poems.  "  By  the  by,"  I 
interrupted,  "can  you  tell  me  what 
that  boy  is  singing  ?   I  can't  make  out 

a  word,  and  yet, ".    But  it  was  no 

use  bringing  fancy  to  bear  on  Narayan 
Das,  so  we  went  out  to  listen.  They 
were  sitting  under  a  trellised  arch 
covered  with  jasmine  and  roses,  and  a 
great  Gloire  de  Dijon  had  sent  a  shower 
of  blown  petals  over  Seeta's  veil. 

"  A  little  knowledge  is  a  dangerous 


thing,"  quoted  Narayan  Das  sententi- 
ously  after  listening  a  while.  "It  is 
E^maj^na,  the  immortal  poem  your 
honour  reads  even  now  ;  but  debase, 
illiterate.  You  say  wrong,  boy  !  it  is 
thus." 

B^chunderji  waited  till  the  pomp- 
ous periods  ceased  ;  then  he  shook  his 
head  gravely.  "  We  did  not  sing  it 
so  in  the  days  before  the  great  flood 
came." 

His  words  gave  me  a  curious  thrill ; 
but  there  is  no  more  matter-of-fact 
being  in  the  world  than  a  Calcutta 
Bachelor  of  Arts;  so  the  pundit  at 
once  began  a  cross-examination  that 
would  have  done  credit  to  a  Queen's 
Counsel.  "What  flood  1  who  were 
*  we '  1 "  These  and  many  other  quest- 
ions put  with  brutal  bluntness  met 
with  a  patient  reply. 

It  had  been  a  very  big  flood,  some- 
where, God  knows  how  far,  in  the 
south  country.  One,  two,  three  years 
ago  1  Oh  more  than  that !  but  he 
could  not  say  how  much  more.  The 
bard  who  sang  and  the  woman  who 
carried  the  viria  had  disappeared,  been 
swept  away  perhaps.  Since  then  he, 
Ramchunderji,  had  wandered  over  the 
world  filling  his  stomach  and  that  of 
his  wife  Seeta  with  songs.  Their 
stomachs  were  not  always  full ;  oh  no  ! 
Of  late  (perhaps  because  the  vina  was 
so  old)  people  had  not  cared  to  listen, 
and  since  the  great  flood  nothing  could 
be  got  without  money.  Seeta  ?  Oh, 
yes  !  she  was  his  wife.  They  had  been 
married  ever  so  long ;  he  could  not 
remember  the  time  when  they  had  not 
been  married. 

It  was  Narayan  Das's  opportunity 
for  shaking  his  head.  These  infant 
marriages  were  subversive  of  due 
education.  Here  was  a  boy,  who 
should  be  in  Standard  II.  doing  the 
compound  rules,  idling  about  in  ignor- 
ance. It  struck  me,  however,  that 
KHmchunderji  must  be  pretty  well  on 
to  vulgar  fractions  and  rule  of  three, 
with  himself,  Seeta,  and  the  Vorld  as 
the  denominators,  so  I  asked  him  if 
his  heart  were  still  so  devoid  of  greed 
that  another  four-anna  bit  would  be 
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welcome.  His  face  showed  a  pained 
snrprise.  The  Presence,  he  said,  must 
be  aware  that  four  annas  would  fill 
their  stomachs  (which  were  not  big) 
for  many  days.  They  had  not  come 
for  alms,  only  to  make  music  for  the 
Presence  out  of  gratitude.  Thinking 
that  music  out  of  an  ill-tuned  vina 
was  hardly  the  same  thing  I  forced 
another  four-anna  bit  on  the  boy  and 
sent  him  away. 

Nearly  a  month  passed  ere  I  saw 
him  again,  though  Narayan  Das  and  I 
used,  as  the  days  grew  warmer,  to  sit 
out  in  the  trellised  arch  within  sight 
of  the  road.  My  knowledge  of  Sans- 
krit increased  as  I  read  of  Kamchun- 
derji's  long  exile  shared  by  Seeta  his 
wife ;  of  how  he  killed  the  beasts  in 
the  enchanted  forest;  how  she  was 
reft  from  him  by  Havana  the  hydra- 
headed,  many-handed  monster ;  and  of 
how  finally  she  was  restored  to  his 
arms  by  the  help  of  Hanum^n  the 
man-monkey,  the  child  of  the  wild 
winds.  But  though  the  pundit  used 
to  waste  many  words  in  pointing  out 
the  beauties  of  a  poem  which  held  such 
hold  on  the  minds  of  the  people  that 
their  commonest  names  were  derived 
from  it,  I  never  seemed  to  get  into  the 
spirit  of  the  time  as  I  had  done  when 
I  listened  with  closed  eyes  to  the  boy's 
debased,   illiterate    rendering   of    the 

It  was  after  the  school-vacation  had 
sent  Narayan  Das  to  see  his  relatives 
at  Benares  that  the  odd  little  couple 
turned  up  again.  RUmchunderji's  face 
looked  more  pinched  and  careworn 
than  ever,  and  as  he  held  the  vina 
across  his  knees,  Seeta,  losing  its 
contours,  seemed  more  than  ever  in- 
adequate to  her  veil. 

"Perhaps  one  of  the  many  devils 
which  beset  the  virtuous  has  entered 
into  the  instrument,"  he  said  despon- 
dently ;  **  but  when  I  play,  folk  listen 
not  at  all.  So  greed  remaineth  in  the 
stomach,  and  the  heart  is  empty." 

I  offered  him  another  four-anna  bit, 
and  when  he  demurred  at  taking  it 
before  beguiling  the  time  with  music, 
I  laid  it  on  the  fiat  skin  top  of  one 


of  the  gourds,  hoping  thus  to  ensure 
silence. 

The  wrinkles  on  his  forehead  seemed 
to  go  right  up  into  his  turban,  and  his 
voice  took  a  perplexed  tone.  "  It 
used  not  to  be  so.  Before  the  flood 
Seeta  and  I  had  no  thought  of  money  ; 

but  now ".     He   began  fingering 

the  strings  softly  and  as  they  thrilled, 
the  four-anna  bit  vibrated  and  jigged 
in  a  murmur  of  money  that  fitted 
strangely  to  the  sort  of  rude  chant  in 
which  he  went  on. 

Money  is  in  the  hands,  the  head,  the 
heart; 

Give  !  give,  give,  before  we  give  again  ; 

Money  hath  ten  heads  to  tmnk  out  evil- 
doing; 

Money  hath  twenty  hands  to  mete  out 
pain. 

Money  !  money  !  money  !  money  ! 

Money  steals  the  heart's  love  from  our 
life. 

Money  I  have  not — say !  art  thou  hungry, 
wife  f 

If  anything  was  possessed  of  a  devil 
it  was  that  four-anna  bit.  It  buzzed, 
and  hummed,  and  jigged  infernally,  as 
the  boy's  finger  on  the  strings  struck 
more  firmly. 

"  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is,  Ramchun- 
derji,"  said  I  uneasily,  "  that  vina  is 
enough  to  ruin  Orpheus.  As  you 
don't  care  for  my  money,  I'll  give  you 
another  instrument  instead.  I  have 
one  inside  which  is  easier  to  play,  and 
more  your  style  in  every  way." 

So  I  brought  out  a  ravanastron 
such  as  professional  beggars  use,  a 
thing  with  two  strings  and  a  gourd 
covered  with  snake-skin.  To  my  snr- 
prise  the  boy's  face  lost  its  impassive 
melancholy  in  palpable  anger. 

"The  Presence  does  not  under- 
stand," he  said  quite  hotly.  "  We  do 
not  beg ;  Seeta  and  I  fill  ourselves 
with  songs.  That  thing  whines  for 
money,  money,  money,  like  the  devil 
who  made  it.  Kather  would  I  live  by 
this  than  by  mine  enemy."  And  as 
he  spoke  he  struck  the  snake-skin 
with  his  supple  fingers  till  it  re- 
sounded again.  "  Yea  !  thus  will  I 
find  bread,"  he  went  on,  "  but  the  vina 
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must  find  a  home  first.  Therefore  I 
came  to  the  Presence,  hearing  that  he 
collected  such  things.  Perhaps  he 
will  keep  it  in  exchange  for  one  rupee. 
It  is  worth  one  rupee  surely." 

His  wistful  look  as  he  handed  me 
the  instrument  made  me  feel  inclined 
to  ofEer  a  hundred ;  hut  in  good  sooth 
the  vina  was  worth  five,  and  I  told 
him  so,  adding,  as  I  looked  at  some 
curious  tracery  round  the  gourds, 
that  it  appeared  to  be  very  old 
indeed. 

"The  Presence  saith  truly;  it  is 
very  old,"  echoed  E.4mchunderji  dreari- 
ly. **  That  is  why  folk  will  not  listen. 
It  is  too  old;  too  old  to  be  wor£h 
money." 

Nevertheless  he  cheered  up  at  the 
sight  of  his  rupee  ;  for  he  would  not 
take  more,  saying  he  had  every  inten- 
tion of  returning  to  claim  the  vina  ere 
long,  and  that  five  rupees  would  be 
beyond  his  hopes  of  gain. 

A  fortnight  after  I  came  home  from 
my  early  morning  ride  by  the  police- 
office,  which  stood  outside  the  native 
town,  close  to  a  brick-stepped  tank 
shaded  by  peepid  trees;  my  object 
being  to  check  the  tally  of  poisonous 
snakes  brought  in  for  the  reward 
given  by  Government  for  their 
capture.  The  first  time  I  saw  some 
six  or  seven  hundred  deadly  serpents 
ranged  in  a  row  with  all  their  heads 
one  way,  and  all  their  unwinking  eyes 
apparently  fixed  on  me,  I  felt  queer, 
and  the  fact  of  their  being  dead  did 
not  somehow  enter  into  the  equation. 
But  habit  inures  one,  and  I  walked 
along  the  thin  grey  fringe  of  certain 
death  spread  out  on  the  first  step  of 
the  tank  with  an  air  of  stolid  busi- 
ness ;  only  stopping  before  an  un- 
usually large  specimen  to  ask  the 
captor,  who  sate  behind  awaiting  his 
pence,  where  he  had  come  across  it. 

"Six  hundred  and  seventy  in  all, 
ffuzoar,*'  remarked  the  Deputy  In- 
spector of  Police,  following  me  resplen- 
dent in  silver  trappings  and  white 
cotton  gloves.  "  That  is  owing  to  the 
floods,  and  the  season,  since  this  is  the 
sixth  of  Bhddron  [August]  the  month 


of  snakes.  Yet  the  outlay  is  excessive 
to  the  Government,  and  perhaps  with 
justice  the  price  of  small  ones,  such  as 
these,  might  be  reduced  one  half." 

I  looked  up,  and  behind  a  fringe  of 
diminutive  vipers  sat  K^mchunderji 
and  the  bundle  he  called  Seeta.  On 
his  bare  right  arm  he  wore  a  much 
be-tasselled  fioss  silk -bracelet  bound 
with  tinsel. 

*'  I  am  glad  to  see  the  greed  is  in 
your  heart  again,''  said  I,  pointing  to 
the  ornament. 

**  The  Rdm-ruchi  is  not  bought,  but 
given,  as  in  the  days  before  the  flood," 
replied  the  boy.  "Every  one  wears 
the  Rdm-ruchi  still,  every  one ! " 

The  Deputy  Inspector  pulled  down 
the  cuff  of  his  uniform  hastily,  but 
against  the  gleam  of  his  white  gloves 
I  caught  a  glimpse  of  bright  colours. 
The  Rdm-ruckii  he  explained  evasively, 
was  the  bracelet  of  luck  given  to  Ram- 
chunderji  in  old  days  before  his  search 
for  Seeta,  and  common,  ill-educated 
people  still  retained  the  superstitious 
custom  of  binding  one  on  the  wrist  of 
each  male  during  the  month  of  Bhd- 
dro7i.  There  was  so  much  deplorable 
ignorance  amongst  the  uneducated 
classes,  and  did  the  Presence  look  with 
favour  on  the  proposal  for  reducing 
the  rewards?  Perhaps  it  was  K^m- 
chunderji's  eager,  wistful  face  hinting 
at  the  way  promises  were  kept  before 
the  flood,  which  made  me  reply  that  I 
considered  no  one  but  the  Viceroy  in 
Council  had  power  to  reduce  the  price 
of  snakes. 

Several  times  after  this  I  found  the 
odd  little  couple  disposed  behind  their 
tally  of  small  vipers  ;  then  the  season 
of  serpents  ceased,  and  one  by  one 
the  JiahituH  of  the  tank  steps  dropped 
off  to  pursue  other  professions.  The 
fringe  broke  into  isolated  tassels,  and 
finally  the  worn,  ruddy,  steps  lay  bare 
of  all  save  the  flickering  light  and 
shade  of  the  leaves  above. 

November  had  chilled  the  welcome 
cool  weather  to  cold,  when  a  report  came 
in  the  usual  course  that  a  boy  calling 
himself  Rdmchunderji,  and  a  girl  said 
to  be  his  wife,  had  been  found  in  a 
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jasmine  garden  outside  the  city,  half 
dead  of  exhaustion  and  without  any 
ostensible  means  of  livelihood.  They 
had  been  taken  up  as  vagrants  and 
sent  to  hospital,  pending  Government 
orders.  Now  the  Jubilee  year  was 
coming  to  a  close,  leaving  behind  it 
a  legacy  of  new  charities  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  India.  Of 
some  the  foundation  stone  only  had 
been  laid  by  direct  telegram  to  the 
Queen-Empress  ;  others  had  sprung  to 
life  in  a  manner  suggestive  of  work- 
men's tenements.  Among  the  latter 
was  a  Female  Boarding  School  and 
Orphanage  for  the  chHdren  of  high- 
caste  Hmdoos,  which  had  been  bmlt 
and  endowed  by  a  member  of  rich  con- 
tractors and  usurers,  not  one  of  whom 
would  have  sent  their  daughters  to  it 
for  all  their  hoarded  wealth.  Per- 
sistent pennies  had  attracted  a  credit- 
able, if  intermittent,  supply  of  day- 
scholars  to  its  stucco  walls;  but  de- 
spite an  appropriate  inscription  in 
three  languages  over  the  gate  the  or- 
phanage remained  empty.  Money  can 
do  much,  but  it  cannot  produce  home- 
less orphans  of  good  family  in  a  society 
where  the  patriarchal  system  lingers 
in  all  its  crass  disregard  of  the  main 
chance.  So  at  the  first  hint  of  Seeta 
I  was  besieged  on  all  sides.  A  real 
live,  genuine,  Hindoo  female  orphan 
going  a  begging !  Preposterous ! 
Sacniegious  !  The  Chairman  of  the 
Orphanage  Committee  almost  wept  as 
he  pictured  the.  emptiness  of  those 
white  walls,  and  actually  shed  tears 
over  the  building  estimates  which  he 
produced  in  order  to  strengthen  his 
claim  to  poor  little  Seeta.  Was  it 
fair,  he  asked,  that  such  a  total  of 
munificent  charity  should  not  have  a 
single  orphan  to  show  the  Commis- 
sioner-«aAt5  when  he  came  on  tour? 
His  distress  touched  me.  Then  winter, 
hard  on  the  poor  even  in  sunlit  India, 
was  on  us ;  besides,  Narayan  Das 
tempted  me  further,  with  suggestions 
of  a  Jubilee  Scholarship  at  the  district 
school  for  Bimchunderji  himself. 

I  broke  it  very  gently  to  the  boy 
as  he  lay  on  a  mat  in  the  sun,  slowly 


absorbing  warmth  and  nourishment. 
He  was  too  weak  to  contest  the  point, 
but  I  felt  bad,  exceedingly,  when  I 
saw  him  turn  face  down  as  if  the  end 
of  all  things  was  upon  him.  I  knew 
he  must  be  whispering  confidences  to 
Mother  Earth  respecting  that  happy 
time  before  the  flood,  and  I  slunk 
away  as  though  I  had  been  whipped. 

Now,  if  in  telling  this  veracious 
history  I  seem  too  intermittent,  I  can 
but  ofter  as  an  excuse  the  fact  that 
an  official's  work  in  India  is  like  that 
of  a  Jacquard  loom.  A  thread  slips 
forward,  shows  for  a  second,  and  dis- 
appears ;  a  pause,  and  there  it  is  again, 
^metimes  not  until  the  pattern  is 
complete,  is  it  possible  to  realise  that 
the  series  of  trivial  incidents  has  com- 
bined to  weave  an  indelible  record  on 
the  warp  and  woof.  So  it  was  early 
January  before  the  R&mchunderji 
shuttle  stirred  again.  Narayan  Das 
came  to- me  with  a  look  on  his  face 
suggestive  that  neither  the  Rig-Veda 
nor  The  SpectcUor  was  entirely  satis- 
factory. The  boy,  he  said,  was  not  a 
bad  boy,  though  he  seemed  absolutely 
unable  to  learn  ;  but  his  influence  on 
Standard  I.  was  strictly  non-regu- 
lation, nor  did  any  section  of  the  edu- 
cational code  apply  to  the  case.  If  I 
would  come  down  at  recess  time,  I 
could  see  and  judge  for  myself  what 
ought  to  be  done.  When  I  reached 
the  playground  the  bigger  boys  were 
at  krikuUs  (cricket)  or  gymnastics,  the 
medium  ones  engaged  on  marbles,  but 
in  a  sunny  corner  backed  by  warm 
brick  walls  sate  Ramchunderji  sur- 
rounded by  a  circle  of  Standard  I. 
Small  as  he  was,  he  was  still  so  much 
larger  than  the  average  of  the  class, 
that,  as  he  leant  his  high  yellow  turban 
against  the  wall,  with  half-closed  eyes 
and  hands  upon  his  knees,  the  memory 
of  Indra's  court  came  back  to  me  once 
more.  He  was  reciting  something  in 
a  low  voice,  and  as  the  children 
munched  popcorn  or  sucked  sweeties 
their  eyes  never  left  his  face. 

« Look ! "  said  Narayan  Das  in  a 
whisper  from  our  spying  ground  be- 
hind the  master's  window.     The  song 
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came  to  an  end,  a  stir  circled  through 
the  audience,  and  one  by  one  the  solid 
children  of  the  fields,  and  the  slender, 
sharp  little  imps  of  the  bazaars,  rose 
up  and  put  something  into  the  singer's* 
lap.  A  few  grains  of  corn,  a  scrap  of 
sweet  stuff,  and  as  they  did  so  each 
said  in  turn,  ^^  Salaam,  Himchun- 
derji !  "  **  No  wonder  the  boy  has 
grown  fat,"  I  whispered  dropping  the 
reed  screen  round  which  I  had  been 
peeping. 

Karayan  Das  shook  his  head.  ^^  If 
it  were  only  comestibles,"  he  replied 
gravely,  "  I  could  arrange  ;  but  when 
they  are  devoid  of  victuals  they  give 
their  slate-pencils,  their  ink-pots,  even 
their  First-Lesson  books.  Then,  if  no- 
body sees  and  stops,  there  is  vacancy 
when  such  things  are  applied  for. 
Thus  it  is  subversive  of  discipline  and 
parents  object  to  pay.  Besides  the 
in/orma-pauperis  pupils  come  on  con- 
tingent with  great  expense  to  Govern- 
ment.'' 

I  looked  through  the  screen  again 
with  a  growing  respect  for  R^mchun- 
derji.  "  Does  he  eat  them  too  1 "  I 
asked. 

The  head- master  smiled  the  sickly 
smile  of  one  who  is  not  quite  sure  if 
his  superior  officer  intends  a  joke,  and 
fell  back  as  usual  on  quotation,  **  The 
ostrich  is  supposed  by  some  to  digest 
nails,  but — " 

I  laughed  aloud,  and  being  dis- 
covered, went  out  and  spoke  seriously 
to  the  offender.  His  calm  was  not  in 
the  least  disturbed.  '*  I  do  not  ask, 
or  beg,"  he  replied ;  **  they  give  of 
their  hearts  and  their  abundance,  as 
in  old  days  before  the  flood.  Is  it  my 
fault  if  they  possess  slate-pencils  and 
ink-pots,  and  First-Lesson  books  1 " 

I  must  confess  that  this  argument 
seemed  to  me  unanswerable,  but  I 
advised  him,  seeing  that  the  flood  had 
come,  to  return  such  offerings  in  fu- 
ture to  the  store.  He  did  not  take 
my  advice,  and,  about  a  week  after, 
being  discovered  selling  these  things 
to  the  bigger  boys  at  a  reduced  price, 
he    was  caned   by  the    head-master. 


That  night  he  disappeared  from  the 
boarding-house  and  was  no  more  seen. 
His  name  was  removed  from  the  rolls, 
his  scholarship  forfeited  for  absence 
without  leave,  and  the  arrears  ab- 
sorbed in  refunds  for  slate-pencils  and 
ink-pots.  So  that  was  an  end  of  R4m- 
chunderji's  schooling,  and  Standard  I. 
once  more  became  amenable  to  the 
Code. 

Winter  was  warming  to  spring,  the 
first  bronze  vine  leaves  were  budding, 
and  the  young  wheat  shooting  to 
silvery  ears  before  the  Commissioner, 
coming  his  rounds,  was  taken  in  pomp 
to  visit  the  Orphanage  and  its  occu- 
pants. I  remember  it  so  well.  The 
Committee  and  the  Commissioner,  and 
I,  and  every  one  interested  in  female 
orphans  and  female  education,  on  one 
side  of  a  red  baize  table  decorated  with 
posies  of  decayed  rosebuds  and  jasmin 
in  green-glass  tumblers ;  and  on  the 
other  Seeta  and  the  matron.  The 
former,  to  enhance  her  value  as  a 
genuine  high-caste  waif,  was  still  a 
mere  bundle,  and  I  fancied  she  looked 
smaller  than  ever;  perhaps  because 
the  veil  was  not  so  large.  Then  the 
accounts  were  passed,  and  the  matron's 
report  read.  Nothing,  she  said,  could 
be  more  satisfactory  than  the  general 
behaviour  and  moral  tone  of  the  in- 
mate, except  in  one  point.  And  this 
was  the  feeding  of  the  monkeys,  which 
as  every  one  knew,  infested  the  town. 
The  result  being  that  the  bunder  I6g 
had  become  bold  even  to  the  dropping 
down  of  stones  into  the  court ;  quite 
large  stones,  such  as  the  one  placed  as 
a  stepping-stone  over  the  runnel  of 
water  from  the  well. 

Here  I  unguardedly  suggested  an 
air-gun;  whereupon  Narayan  Das 
who  always  attended  these  functions 
as  an  educational  functionary,  re- 
minded me  reproachfully  that  monkeys 
were  sacred  to  the  god  Hunumdn,  who, 
if  I  remembered,  had  finally  rescued 
Seeta  from  the  ten-headed,  many-armed 
monster  Bivana,  the  inventor  of  the 
ravanastron  or  beggar's  fiddle. 

It    was  at    tMs    juncture   that   I 
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suddenly  became  aware  that  the  Jac- 
quard  loom  of  Fate  was  weaving  a 
pattern  ;  Bamchunderji !  Seeta  !  the 
exile  !  the  killing  of  the  wild  beasts  ! 
the  ten-headed,  many-handed  monster, 
Bilvana  !  Yet  I  could  tell  you  almost 
every  word  of  the  Commissioner's 
speech,  though  he  prosed  on  for  the 
next  ten  minutes  complacently  about 
the  pleasure  he  felt,  and  the  authori- 
ties felt,  and  the  whole  civilised  world 
felt,  at  seeing  "  Money,  the  great 
curse  and  blessing  of  humanity,  em- 
ployed as  it  should  be  employed,  in 
snatching  the  female  orphan  of  India 
from  unmerited  misfortune  and  educat- 
ing her  to  be  an  example  to  the 
nineteenth  century."  Every  one  was 
highly  delighted,  and  the  Committee 
approached  me  with  a  view  of  adding 
the  Commissioner's  name  as  a  second 
title  to  the  school. 

But  I  awaited  the  completion  of  the 
pattern.  It  was  on  the  eleventh  of 
April,  that  is  to  say,  on  the  High 
Festival  of  Spring,  at  the  fair  held 
beside  the  tank  where  humanity  in 
thousands  was  washing  away  the  old 
year,  and  putting  on  the  new  in  the 
shape  of  gay-coloured  clothing,  that 
my  attention  was  attracted  by  a  small, 
dense  crowd  whence  came  hearty  guf- 
faws of  laughter. 

"  'Tis  a  performing  monkey,"  said  a 
bearded  villager  in  response  to  my 
question  as  to  what  was  amusing  them 
so  hugely.  "  The  boy  makes  him  do 
tricks  worthy  of  Hunuman ;  yet  he 
saith  he  taught  him  yonder  down  by 
the  canal.  Will  not  the  Protector  of 
the  Poor  step  in  and  see  1  Ho,  ho  ! 
'twould  make  a  suitor  laugh  even  if 
the  digri  [decree]  were  against  him." 
But  I  recognised  the  pattern  this  time, 
and  I  had  made  up  my  mind  not  to 
interfere  with  the  shuttle  again.  As 
I  turned  away,  another  roar  of  laugh- 
ter and  a  general  feeling  in  pockets 


and  turbans,  told  me  that  the  final  tip 
had  succeeded,  and  that  collection  was 
going  on  satisfactorily. 

A  few  days  later  the  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  came  to  me  in  excited 
despair.  The  real,  genuine,  female 
Hindoo  orphan  was  not  to  be  found, 
and  the  stucco  walls  were  once  more 
empty.  Enquiries  were  made  on  all 
sides,  but  when  it  came  out,  casually, 
that  a  boy,  a  girl,  and  a  monkey,  had 
taken  a  third-class  ticket  to  Benares  I 
said  nothing.  I  was  not  going  to  aid 
ItS,vana,  or  prevent  the  due  course  of 
incarnation,  if  it  was  an  incarnation. 
That  great  city  of  men,  women,  and 
monkeys,  should  give  the  trio  fair 
play. 

Last  year,  when  I  was  in  Simla,  I 
overheard  a  traveller  giving  his  im- 
pressions of  India  to  a  lady  who  was 
longing  all  the  time  to  find  out  from  a 
gentleman  with  a  moustache  when  the 
polo-match  was  to  begin  at  Annandale 
next  day. 

"  The  performing  troupes  are  cer- 
tainly above  the  European  average," 
he  said.  *^At  Benares  especially  I 
remember  seeing  a  monkey;  he,  his 
master,  and  a  girl,  did  quite  a  variety 
of  scenes  out  of  the  Bamayana,  and 
really,  considering  who  they  were 
I—" 

"  Excuse  me, — but — oh  !  Captain 
Smith,  is  it  half-past  eleven  or 
twelve  1 " 

The  vina  still  hangs  in  my  collection 
next  the  ravanastron.  Sometimes  I 
take  it  down  and  sound  the  strings. 
But  the  waving  palms,  the  odorous 
thickets,  and  the  shadowy,  immortal 
forms  have  got  mixed  up  somehow 
with  that  infernal  humming  and 
bumming  of  the  four-anna  bit.  So  I 
get  no  help  in  trying  to  decide  the 
question, — **  Who  was  Ramchunderjil" 

F.  A.  Steel. 
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Every  nation  must  have  a  govern- 
ment of  some  kind,  and  the  persons 
who  govern   must   in   some   way  or 
other    be    chosen.     The    method   of 
choice     has    been    the    fundamental 
problem  of  politics  in  all  ages.     What 
method  is  best  has  never  been  defi- 
nitely settled;  and  there  are  special 
reasons  why  the  question  should  be 
specially  considered   at   the   present 
time.     The  rulers    of    England    »re 
chosen    in    four    distinctly   different 
ways :  the  Sovereign,  by  seniority  of 
birth  in  one  royal  family ;  the  House 
of  Lords,  partly  by  inheritance  and 
partly    by   a    very  complex    system 
of  personal  selection;   the  House  of 
Commons,  by  the  majorities  of  voters 
grouped    in    certain    constituencies; 
the  Ministers,  by  the  party  leaders 
of  the  day,  controlled  more  or  less  by 
parliamentary    majorities    and    the 
pleasure  of  the  sovereign. 

Which  method  of  selection  is  right  ? 
Which  is  besti  Is  there  a  "  right" 
or  a  ''best"  in  the  matter]  The 
democratic,  and  doubtless  the  most 
common,  opinion  is  that  the  right  and 
best  method  is  that  of  popular  election 
in  which  the  choice  is  settled  by  the 
majority  of  votes.  The  modern  Radi- 
cal would  apply  this  method  to  the 
whole  machinery  of  government,  and 
no  political  question  can  be  of  greater 
interest ;  for  we  all  feel  that,  whether 
we  like  it  or  not,  the  government  of 
England  must  become  more  and  not 
less  democratic  in  the  coming  years. 
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What  is  it  then  that  we  really  get  by 
this  method  of  choice?     Is  it  wholly 
satisfactory]     Is  it  sufficient  in   it 
self]     Are  there  any  serious  defects 
in  it,  and  if  there  are,  what  are  the 
remedies]    The  House  of  Commons 
consists  of  six  hundred  and  seventy 
men  who  have  been  chosen   in   this 
way;  the  House  of  Lords  of  about 
five     hundred,    not    one    of     whom 
has   been   thus    chosen.     Yet    it    is 
impossible  to  say  that  the  members 
of   the   House   of   Commons  are   in- 
dividually better   fitted  to  be  legis- 
lators than  the  members  of  the  House 
of    Lords.     Both   houses    contain    a 
small  number  of  the  ablest  men  in 
the  country,  a  large  number  of  men 
of  average  ability,  and  a  certain  resi- 
due of  fools.     On  most  questions  the 
debates  in  the  House  of  Lords  are  as  in- 
telligent as  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
On  great  questions  they  are  often  of  a 
higher  order.     There  is  less  rhetoric, 
less  repetition,  far  less  vulgarity  and 
personal  abuse.     The  facts  of  the  case 
are  generally  stated  briefly  and  clearly 
by  the  leaders  on  either  side.     Their 
merits  are  discussed  in  a  few   well- 
considered   speeches.     There  are   no 
obstructive   tactics,  and  one  or  two 
divisions  settle  the  matter  so  far  as 
the  Peers  are  concerned.     And  most 
matters  are  settled  in  the  same  way 
by  both   Houses.     The  Lords    make 
many  amendments  in  the  acts  brought 
before  them,  but  most  of  their  amend- 
ments are  agreed  to  by  the  Common  s» 
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and  the  cases  are  very  few  in  which 
the  difference  of  opinion  is  so  great 
that  no  agreement  can  be  reached. 
Every  Act  of  Parliament  that  has 
ever  been  passed  has  had  the  assent 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  every 
session  produces  a  crop  of  acts 
affecting  all  the  chief  interests  of  the 
nation. 

How  is  it  that  this  is  possible  1 
How  does  it  come  to  pass  that 
methods  of  choice  so  entirely  different 
produce  two  bodies  of  men  so  much 
alike  in  personal  fitness,  and  so  seldom 
in  serious  conflict  about  their  legis- 
lative work  % 

Now  to  begin  with,  there  is  an 
almost  universal  misconception  as  to 
what  it  is  possible  to  get  by  the 
method  of  popular  election.  In  theory 
every  member  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons is  supposed  to  have  been  selected 
by  the  free  choice  of  the  majority  of 
voters  in  his  constituency  as  the  one 
man  most  fit  to  represent  them ;  but 
in  practice  it  is  a  very  different  affair. 
The  actual  facts  are  these :  in  each 
constituency  a  small  number  of  active 
politicians,  who  have  the  inclination 
and  can  spare  the  time,  join  together 
as  a  working  committee  to  manage 
the  election  on  behalf  of  the  political 
party  they  themselves  belong  to. 
These  committees  choose  the  candi- 
dates, often  under  the  advice  of  their 
central  party  organisers.  There  are 
no  definite  principles  on  which  the 
choice  is  made,  except  that  the  follow- 
ing things  are  essential ':  the  candi- 
date must  belong  to  the  politicfd  party 
of  the  selectors;  he  must  be  willing 
to  serve,  and,  if  needful,  to  contest  the 
election ;  he  must  be  able  to  afford  it, 
or  have  friends  who  are  able ;  and  he 
must  be  a  person  who  is,  or  is  likely  to 
make  himself,  popular  in  the  con- 
stituency. But  neither  mental,  moral, 
nor  any  other  excellence,  is  included 
in  these  essentials,  except  so  far  as  it 
may  assist  in  making  him  popular. 
And  as  popularity  is  chiefly  gained  by 
outward  acts  and  not  by  any  know- 
ledge of  a  man's  real  character  or 
ability,  character  and  ability  become 


in  fact  the  least  essential  things  in 
the  general  grounds  of  selection.  If 
any  strong  political  partisan  who  is 
liberal  with  his  time  and  money  makes 
it  known  that  he  wishes  to  go  into 
Parliament,  he  has  always  a  good 
chance  of  getting  selected  as  a  can- 
didate without  further  qualification, 
if  nothing  is  known  about  him  that 
renders  faim  unpopular.  Choice  by 
election  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
therefore,  is  generally  nothing  better 
than  the  choice  of  one  individual  out 
of  two  who  have  previously  been 
chosen  in  this  manner  as  candidates 
by  two  political  committees. 

But  it  is  not  even  as  much  as  this. 
Eeal  choice  implies  a  rational  com- 
parison and  an  intelligent  preference, 
and  though  great  numbers  of  the 
electors  of  course  make  this  compari- 
son and  arrive  intelligently  at  an 
honest  preference,  there  are  also  great 
numbers  in  every  constituency  who 
take  little  interest  in  the  matter; 
who  have  no  solid  reason  for  any  choice, 
would  never  vote  at  all  if  left  to 
themselves,  or  would  vote  either  way 
for  five  shillings  if  they  were  allowed 
to  do  so.  And  it  is  these  voters  who 
determine  the  result  whenever  the 
earnest  electors  on  either  side  are 
pretty  evenly  balanced. 

The  main  object  of  the  whole  ma- 
chinery of  an  election  is  to  get  the 
votes  of  these  indifferent  electors, 
each  party  doing  its  utmost  for  this 
end.  Very  little  attention  is  paid  to 
the  intelligent  part  of  the  electorate ; 
they  can  be  trusted  to  take  the 
trouble  to  go  to  the  poll  and  to  vote 
according  to  their  convictions.  But 
if  either  party  can  by  any  means  get 
hold  of  a  large  majority  of  the  un- 
intelligent who  would  not  vote  of 
their  own  accord,  they  can  carry  al- 
most any  election.  Hence  the  over- 
whelming practical  importance  of 
electoral  organisation.  These  votes 
can  only  be  got  by  immense  effort 
and  the  use  of  every  possible  induce- 
ment, and  if  either  party  has  a  much 
better  system,  or  a  local  cry  that  will 
turn  the  scale  in  the  minds  of   the 
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least  intelligent,  they  are  certain  of 
^ctory  unless  the  majority  of  the 
•earnest  voters  is  very  large  on  the 
other  side.  So  it  comes  to  pass,  as 
everybody  knows  to  be  the  fact,  that 
a  considerable  number  of  the  members 
•of  the  House  of  Commons  owe  their 
seats  to  the  votes  of  those  whose 
political  judgment  is  of  no  value,  and 
who  neither  know  nor  care  anything 
About  the  candidate's  personal  fitness 
to  be  a  member  of  the  legislature. 

And  the  most  intelligent  voter, 
instead  of  being  at  liberty  to  vote  for 
the  person  he  himself  would  choose, 
finds  that  the  choice  is  already  made 
for  him,  that  he  must  take  it  or 
leave  it,  and  that  what  he  can  vote  for 
io  only  a  man  selected  by  the  local 
leaders  of  his  party.  Thus  it  is 
finally  the  support  of  parties,  and  not 
the  selection  of  persons,  that  is  the 
chief  thing  thought  of  in  popular 
•elections;  and  it  follows  of  course 
that  personal  fitness  in  the  men 
selected  is  not  the  general  result 
of  this  method  of  choice.  No 
man  is  ever  sent  to  the  House 
•of  Commons  merely  because  he  is 
specially  fitted  lent  the  work  of  wise 
legislation.  Nor  does  the  democratic 
idea  of  government  call  for  special 
wisdom  in  the  persons  chosen.  They 
are  thought  of  chiefly  as  delegates 
sent  to  Parliament  to  carry  out  the 
wishes  of  the  majorities  that  sent 
them  there,  and  if  they  will  vote  for 
•certain  things  desired  by  those  majori- 
ties, the  majorities  are  satisfied. 

Now  we  are  not  condemning  this 
method  of  choice,  and  it  would  be 
ridiculous  to  suggest  that  it  should  be 
abandoned.  In  the  case  of  the  House 
•of  Commons  it  is  the  only  possible 
method.  It  is  a  necessary  part  of 
modern  national  life.  But  like  all 
•other  human  methods  of  choice  it  has 
defects  of  a  most  serious  kind,  defects 
which  are  inherent  in  its  nature, 
which  cannot  be  got  rid  of,  and  for 
which  therefore  it  is  necessary  to  find 
remedies  in  some  other  way. 

For  the  idea  of  government  by  mere 
delegates,  who  have  simply  to  do  what 
their  constituents  have  decided  upon. 


is  of  course  a  practical  absurdity. 
Their  constituents  have  definite  wishes 
on  a  few  points  only,  while  the 
simplest  Act  of  Parliament,  besides  its 
main  principle,  generally  involves  a 
mass  of  details  which  the  members  of 
the  House  of  Commons  can  settle  only 
by  their  own  personal  judgment ;  and 
this  applies  equally  to  the  greater 
part  of  the  whole  business  of  govern- 
ment. The  personal  fitness  of  the 
men  is  never  .therefore  a  matter  of 
indifference,  as  that  of  mere  delegates 
might  be,  but  a  matter  which  affects 
every  legislative  act,  and  nothing  is 
more  certain  than  that  any  body  of 
men  chosen,  as  popular  election  neces- 
sarily chooses,  will  fall  into  many 
grievous  errors  of  judgment  if  there 
be  no  correcting  power.  All  nations 
feel  this  instinctively,  and  every 
modem  constitutional  government 
possesses,  besides  its  chief  legislative 
assembly,  a  second  chamber  whose 
principal  business  is  to  revise  the  acts 
and  correct  the  errors  of  the  first.  In 
all  affairs  committed  to  the  judgment 
of  men  the  necessity  of  a  right  of 
appeal  from  first  decisions  is  recog- 
nised everywhere ;  but  how  to  choose 
a  second  chamber  which  shall  answer 
its  purpose  satisfactorily  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult  of  political  problems. 
Obviously  it  will  be  of  no  use  if  both 
houses  are  chosen  by  the  same  method. 
They  will  have  similar  defects,  and 
will  repeat  each  other's  errors  instead 
of  correcting  them.  Accordingly  in 
every  State  a  different  method  is 
provided  in  choosing  the  second 
chamber.  The  details  of  appointment 
to  the  various  senates  differ  greatly, 
but  they  all  resolve  themselves  into 
one  of  two  things.  Either  the  persons 
chosen  must  belong  to  a  small  speci- 
fied class,  or  a  few  selected  individuals 
must  choose  them.  In  most  cases 
both  of  these  methods  are  combined ; 
and  it  is  not  clear  that  there  are  any 
other  methods  available,  except  that 
of  pure  chance,  such  as  casting  lots. 

Now  each  of  these  methods  is 
good  in  its  way,  and  each  of  course 
has  its  own  attendaxit  drawbacks.  If 
you  can  find  a  class  of  men,  most  of 
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whom  are  fitted  for  the  purpose,  the 
maimer  of  selecting  among  them  is  of 
no  great  consequence  because  the 
choice  cannot  fall  on  many  who  are 
not  fitted.  This  in  other  matters  is 
the  strong  part  of  competitive  exam- 
inations and  of  academic  degreea 
Those  who  pass  the  examinations  or 
obtain  the  degrees  constitute  special 
groups  of  men,  all  of  whom  are  fairly 
competent  to  do  certain  things.  Any 
qualified  physician  may  be  trusted 
with  the  care  of  a  patient.  Any 
youth  who  has  obtained  a  certain 
number  of  marks  is  competent  to  take 
a  civil  appointment.  You  never  learn 
in  this  way  who  are  m^st  fitted,  but 
you  exclude  those  who  are  not  fit  at 
all.  The  restricted  classes  from  whom 
senators  are  chosen  are  sometimes 
the  possessors  of  a  certain  amount 
of  wealth,  sometimes  the  holders 
of  certain  offices  in  the  State,  some- 
times the  hereditary  nobility.  The 
wealthy  are  generally  cautious  in 
dealing  with  property;  the  holders 
erf  office  have  generally  given  proof  of 
ability;  the  hereditary  nobles  are 
generally  attached  to  existing  institu- 
tions and  opposed  to  hasty  change. 
All  these  qualities  are  required  in  a 
senate.  The  popular  House  is  always 
in  danger  of  being  reckless  in 
dealing  with  property  and  im- 
patient in  desiring  change,  and  real 
ability  in  its  members  is  not  secured 
by  its  method  of  choice.  On  the 
other  hand,  rich  men,  though  cau- 
tious, are  not  necessarily  wise :  able 
politicians  often  use  their  ability  for 
selfish  ends ;  and  hereditary  nobles 
often  resist  change  when  it  is  wrong 
to  do  so. 

When  senators  are  appointed  not 
out  of  selected  classes  but  by  selected 
individuals,  these  are  sometimes  the 
sovereign,  sometimes  small  electoral 
bodies  chosen  by  local  councils,  who 
have  themselves  been  elected  chiefly 
for  other  purposes.  A  sovereign  is  of 
course  controlled  by  his  ministers,  by 
public  opinion,  and  by  traditional 
usage,  and  does  not  often  appoint 
men  who  are  unfit  to  be  senators. 
The  machinery   of    indirect    election 


prevents  the  choice  from  being  the 
result  of  hasty  impulse,  as  in  popular 
contests,  but  has  in  other  respects 
most  of  the  defects  of  that  method  of 
choice. 

The  senates  thus  appointed  are  felt 
to  be  essential  parts  of  constitutionai 
government,  and  they  act  everywhere 
in  the  same  way  as  a  revising  and 
restraining  power  in  the  State. 

But  the  British  House  of  Peer» 
stands  conspicuously  at  the  head  of 
all  existing  senates,  equally  as  to  the 
time  it  has  endured,  the  services  it 
has  rendered,  the  influence  it  possesses, 
and  the  characteristics  of  itB  leading 
men.  What  then  is  this  House  of  e 
Peers  ]  How  is  it  chosen,  and  what  i& 
the  real  result  % 

Nominally  there  are  about  five 
hundred  and  sixty  members  of  the 
Hous6  of  Lords,  but  four  hundred 
and  sixty  is  the  largest  number  who 
have  ever  voted  in  a  division*  Of 
these  about  one  hundred  and  twenty, 
including  the  archbishops  and  bishops, 
have  not  inherited  their  titles,  but  are 
peers  created  during  the  present  reign. 
They  have  all  been  chosen  by  the 
Queen  and  her  advisers  as  persona 
who  have  in  some  way  greatly  dis- 
tinguished themselves  above  their 
fellows,  generally  by  service  to  the 
State  or  by  great  eminence  in  some 
profession,  art,  or  business.  Most  of 
them  are  wealthy,  because  a  peerage 
is  a  burden  to  a  man  with  insufficient 
means,  and  in  a  few  cases  great  ac- 
cumulated wealth  has  been  their 
leading  qualification,  but  only  when 
combined  with  great  social  influence. 
These  one  hundred  and  twenty  peers 
therefore  are  men  who  have  shown 
themselves  to  be  above  the  average  in 
ability  of  various  kinds.  In  this 
respect  they  are  superior  to  the 
majority  of  the  House  of  Commons,, 
who  are  never  above  the  average ;  and 
they  represent  very  fairly  the  general 
feelings  and  opinions  of  able,  suc- 
cessfid,  experienced,  and  wealthy  men. 
About  two  hundred  and  fifty  peer& 
are  the  sons,  grandsons,  or  other 
direct  descendants  of  men  who  have 
been  raised  to  the   peerage  for   the 
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same  reasons  during  the  present  cen- 
tury. They  therefore  represent  the 
views  of  the  newer  nobility.  Sixteen 
Scotch  and  twenty-eight  Irish  peers 
are  elected  as  members  of  the  House 
of  Lords  by  the  Scotch  and  Irish 
nobles.  These  therefore  are  selected 
members  out  of  a  small  and  special 
class.  The  rest,  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty,  belong  to  the  old  historic 
families  of  the  English  nobles,  in 
whom  the  peerage  has  been  hereditary 
for  many  generations. 

This  complex  structure  of  the  House 
of  Lords  renders  it  more  fully  repre- 
sentative of  the  upper  and  wealthier 
classes  than  any  method  of  election 
could  possibly  do.      Its  members  are 
selected  not  in  one  way  only  but  in 
several    ways :    by  long  established 
inheritance ;    by    inheritance    newly 
created ;    by   the  highest  official   se- 
lection among  the  most  distinguished 
commoners;     by     eminence    in     the 
Church ;  by  th^  choice  of  the  Scotch 
and  Irish  nobility.     And  it  is  from 
the  upper  and  wealthier  classes  that 
every  senate  must  be  chosen,  if  it  is 
to   fulfil  its  proper    functions    as   a 
more  cautious  and  less  impatient  body 
than  the  popular  branch  of  the  legis- 
ture.    All  this  is  secured  in  the  House 
of  Lords  by  the  methods  of  choice. 
The  result  of  any  method  depends  on 
the   whole  of    the   conditions   under 
which  it  operates,  and  not  upon  any 
single   one.     The. result    of    popular 
election  does  not   depend  wholly  or 
chiefly  on  the  number  of  persons  who 
actually  wish  for  the  same  thing ;  nor 
does  the  result  of  inheritance  depend 
alone  on  the  chance  of  what  sort  of 
child  may   be    born    an    eldest    son. 
Much  of  what  the  eldest   son   of  a 
peer  will  become  when  he  is  a  man  is 
determined  by  the  fact  that  he  is  the 
eldest  son   and  will  be  brought   up 
with  the  knowledge  of  his  future  in- 
heritance always  before  him,  with  the 
training  that  custom  requires,  and  in 
the  society  of  a  special  class.     The 
opinions   prevailing  in   that    society 
will  in  the  main  be  his  opinions,  and 
they  will  almost  always  be  conserva- 
tive in  their  tendency,  because  the 


special  interests  of  that  class  are 
settled  and  permanent,  and  the  value 
of  what  is  settled  and  permanent  is 
constantly  before  his  eyes.  But  a 
senate  whose  tendencies  are  not  con- 
servative is  a  useless  body,  as  useless 
as  a  railway-break  with  ^o  pressure 
on  the  wheels;  and  hereditary  rank, 
by  ensuring  this  general  tendency, 
ensures  the  first  requirement  in  a 
second  chamber. 

The  real  effect  of  hereditary  rank 
can  be  known  only  by  its  results. 
It  is  useless  to  theorise  about  it ;  the 
facts  only  are  of  value.  There  are 
always  in  the  House  of  Lords  as  many 
first-rate  statesmen  as  are  ever  found 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  in- 
stead of  being  only  among  newly- 
created  peers  they  are  especially 
numerous  in  the  families  of  the  old 
nobility.  Such  names  as  Salisbury, 
Devonshire,  Argyll,  Bosebery,  Lans- 
downe,  Spencer,  Norfolk,  Rutland, 
Lothian,  Aberdeen,  are  only  promi- 
nent examples.  How  many  other 
groups  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  men 
contain  ten  names  equally  illustrious  ] 
Has  the  House  of  Commons  fifty  such, 
as  it  ought  to  have  in  proportion  to 
its  numbers  ]  We  know  that  it  never 
has,  and  the  fact  that  personal  fitness 
for  the  work  of  government  is  secured 
at  least  as  much  by  the  method  of 
inheritance  as  by  the  method  of  popu- 
lar election  is  demonstrated  before 
our  eyes. 

Personal  fitness,  however,  though 
of  vast  importance  in  itself,  is  not 
the  only  thing  needed  in  the  rulers  of 
a  great  nation.  A  knowledge  of  the 
wants  and  wishes,  of  the  interests, 
pleasures,  trials,  and  grievances  of  all 
classes  of  persons  is  necessary  as  far 
as  it  is  possible  to  obtain  it,  and  it  is 
chiefly  to  be  obtained  by  the  method 
of  popular  election.  It  is  to  the 
House  of  Commons  that  we  look  for 
the  initiative  in  all  important  changes. 
It  is  chiefly  by  the  promise  of  change 
to  those  who  are  not  content  with 
things  as  they  are  that  the  members 
of  that  House  obtain  the  votes  by 
which  they  are  elected,  and  it  is  the 
discontent  of  their  constituencies  with 
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something  in  their  lot  that  is  the 
mainsprlDg  of  legislative  activity; 
but  it  is  at  the  same  time  the  con- 
stant cause  of  impatient  haste  and 
shopt-sighted  experiments,  and  to  know 
what  the  contented  classes  think  of 
the  proposed  changes  is  essential  to 
their  proper  consideration.  The  House 
of  Lords  i?epresents  the  contented 
classes ;  it  represents  those  who  have 
already  obtained  what  all  the  rest  are 
struggling  after,  and  therefore  what 
all  the  rest  would  wish  for  if  their 
desires  could  be  satisfied. 

The  idea  that  the  House  of  Lords  is 
not  a  representative  body  is  one  of 
those  commonplace  mistakes  which  do 
considerable  harm  in  politics  and  are 
due  partly  to  a  misuse  of  words,  and 
partly  to  wilful  misrepresentation  by 
partisan  leaders. 

"A  person  or  body  may  be  truly 
representative  without  being  elected 
by  those  whom  they  represent,"  wrote 
Charles  Kingsley  in  one  of  his  wisest 
letters.  A  true  "  representative  *'  is 
one  who,  acting  on  behalf  of  others, 
knows  their  wishes,  and  tries  to  carry 
them  out.  So  far  as  he  does  this,  an 
elected  member  "represents"  those 
who  voted  for  him,  but  not  those  who 
voted  the  other  way.  If  these  are 
represented  at  all  in  the  House  of 
Commons  it  is  by  the  members  of 
other  constituencies  for  whom  they 
have  not  voted,  but  who  agree  with 
them  in  their  political  views.  Choice 
by  election  does  not  make  a  man  more 
"  representative  "  of  those  he  agrees 
with  than  he  would  otherwise  be ;  it 
only  determines  which  man  is  to  act 
this  part  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  catch-words  of  politics,  such  as 
"  no  taifation  without  representation," 
only  illustrate  the  very  loose  and 
imperfect  way  in  which  any  words 
that  seem  to  support  theories  are 
used  in  public  life.  Everybody  is 
taxed,  but  only  majorities  are  "  repre- 
sented," if  a  representative  must  be 
an  elected  person.  The  real  political 
truth  at  the  bottom  of  this  phrase  is 
that  those  who  levy  taxes  should  be 
persons  who  pay  them,  and  not  persons 
who  do  not  pay  them.     Any  one  who 


pays  them  **  represents "  all  who  dcr 
so,  in  so  far  as  they  have  a  common 
interest  in  the  matter,  and  therefore 
a  member  elected  by  a  majority  of 
taxpayers  "  represents,"  on  the  taxing 
question,  also  the  minority  who  voted 
against  him,  not  because  they  elected 
him  (they  did  not)  but  because  he  is 
a  taxpayer  himself.  The  House  of 
Peers  "represents"  the  upper  and 
wealthier  classes  even  more  perfectly 
than  the  rest  of  the  nation  is  repre- 
sented  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
They  have  a  full  knowledge  of  the 
wishes  of  those  classes,  and  they  act 
in  accordance  with  them. 

The  history  of  the  House  of  Lords 
is  strangely  misread  by  impatient 
democrats.  We  owe  to  them  the 
general  stability  of  British  legislation, 
the  certainty  that  no  important 
change  can  be  made  in  haste  or  with- 
out full  discussion  by  the  cautious  as 
well  as  the  incautious  classes.  The 
power  of  the  Peers  is  only  a  sus- 
pensory power  and  has  never  been 
ilsed  as  anything  else.  They  cannot 
prevent  the  nation  from  doing  any- 
thing that  a  real  majority  are  firmly 
resolved  to  do  after  they  have  listened 
to  all  that  can  be  said  against  it;  but 
they  can  compel  them  to  listen,  and 
to  take  sufficient  time  for  final  judg- 
ment, and  this  is  the  great  function 
of  a  senate  in  every  State.  They 
have  done  their  duty  in  this  respect 
more  perfectly  than  any  other  senate. 
Great  changes  have  never  been  ac- 
cepted by  the  House  of  Lords  till 
the  national  resolve  to  have  them 
became  undoubted,  and  they  have 
never  afterwards  been  resisted.  But 
though  in  such  circumstances  the 
Peers  necessarily  yield,  it  does  not 
follow  that  their  objections  are  un- 
sound. They  have  often  been  wiser 
than  the  nation  in  their  forecast  of 
results,  and  never  more  distinctly  so 
than  in  the  two  most  conspicuous 
changes  of  modern  times,  the  aboli- 
tion of  protective  duties,  beginning 
with  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  and 
the  great  extension  of  the  parlia- 
mentary franchise.  In  both  these 
cases  the  Peers  foresaw  what  ardent 
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reformers  never  see,  that  all  great 
changes  do  harm  as  well  as  good,  and 
that  the  injury  to  be  feared  deserves 
as  much  consideration  as  the  benefit 
to  be  hoped  for.  Whatever  benefit 
the  nation  as  a  whole  may  have 
derived  from  the  first  of  these  changes, 
it  has  ruined  British  agriculture  as 
a  profitable  industry  and  has  made 
England  absolutely  dependent  on 
foreign  countries  for  her  daily  bread. 
The  Peers  foresaw  that  this  was 
probable,  and  they  were  right :  the 
reformers  denied  it,  and  they  were 
wrong ;  and  it  is  certain  that  if  that 
denial  had  not  been  believed  by  the 
nation  generally  the  repeal  of  the 
Com  Laws  would  at  least  have  taken 
a  different  form. 

The  extension  of  the  franchise,  till 
the  least  intelligent,  the  least  edu- 
cated, and  the  poorest  classes  have 
the  absolute  power  of  electing  every 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons  if 
they  only  knew  how  to  use  it,  has 
probably  been  the  unavoidaUe  issue 
of  the  circumstances  of  the  age,  but  it 
need  not  have  come  so  soon.  The 
Lords  foresaw  its  dangers,  and  were 
more  than  justified  in  delaying  it  to 
the  utmost  of  their  power,  because 
every  year's  delay  increases  the  com- 
parative numbers  of  the  educated  and 
intelligent.  And  however  unavoidable 
this  change,  and  whatever  advantages 
may  spring  from  it,  it  is  already 
rapidly  producing  again  a  thoroughly 
corrupt  House  of  Commons ;  a  House, 
that  is,  in  which  votes  are  regularly 
bought  by  the  Government,  not  with 
money,  but  with  corrupt  concessions 
to  the  demands  of  individuals  or  small 
groups  of  men  who  have  no  sort  of 
title  to  determine  the  policy  of  the 
nation.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  this  grave  evil  will  go  on  in- 
creasing because  it  is  by  the  same 
process  that  members  of  the  House 
are  themselves  more  and  more  getting 
to  be  elected.  Each  little  group  of 
electors  with  a  separate  interest  of 
some  kind  demands  a  promise  as  the 
price  of  its  votes,  and  refuses  more 
and  more  to  merge  its  own  particular 


fancies  in  the  broad  interest  of  the 
State.     Doubtless    good    accompanies 
evil  as  certainly  as  evil  accompanies 
good,  and  this  disintegration  of  the 
electorate  brings  into  prominence  and 
fuller    consideration    all    the    varied 
wants  and  wishes  of  the  people.     But 
its  effect  upon  the  House  of  Commons 
as   a  legislative  body  is  purely  mis- 
chievous, and  as  the  House  of  Commons 
degenerates  the  value  of  the  House  of 
Lords  steadily  increases.     The  import- 
ance of  preserving  its  present  method 
of  choice  increases  at  the  same  time^ 
for  this  method  makes  it  in  fact  the 
true  representative  of  the  upper  classes 
without  the  special  defects  of  elective 
representation.      These   defects   show 
themselves   glaringly   in    the    Lower 
House,  and  it  is  the  special  business 
of  the  House  of  Peers  not  to  reproduce 
them,  but  to  be  a  remedy  for  them  so 
far  as   this  is   possible.     It  is  only 
possible  in  a  limited  degree.     Keither 
the   House  of  Peers  nor  any  other 
power  can  prevent  the  nation  from 
going  wrong  if  there  is  not  enough 
good  sense  in  it  to  listen  to  reason 
when  time  is  given  for  the  purpose. 
The  present  danger  is  that  the  House 
of  Lords  may  yield  too  often  and  too 
soon   to  decisions   of   the   House    of 
Commons    with    which    it   does    not 
agree.      It  occupies  a  post  of  vast 
responsibility.     Its  powers  are  great 
and  should  be  used  without  hesitation 
or    fear.      It    is  its  duty  to  revise 
impartially  every  bill  sent  up  to  it; 
to  reject  nothing  that  is  reasonable 
and  just,  but  to  assent  to  nothing 
that  is  unjust  or  unreasonable ;  and  in 
the  latter  case,  if  the  House  of  Com- 
mons persists  in  its  own  decision,  to 
use  its  suspensory  power  at  once  and 
invariably,  till  it  is  satisfied  that  the 
majority  of  the  nation  understand  the 
matter    and    have    decided  upon   it. 
And  to  know  this  it  is  not  always 
necessary  to  wait  for  a  dissolution, 
nor  does  it  always  follow  that  a  new 
election   will    give    that    knowledge. 
But    public   opinion   expresses   itself 
by  various  signs,  and  it  is  a  states- 
man's business  to  interpret  them. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 
PANIC. 

Ohbistmas  Bat  fell  on  a  Friday 
that  year,  and  the  funeral  of  that 
ancient  woman  took  place  on  the  pre- 
vious afternoon.  The  curate  had 
never  read  the  burial-service  before  to 
so  small  an  audience.  For  the  weather 
was  bitterly  cold,  and  poor  Mrs. 
Tremlett  had  out-lived  all  her  friends, 
if  she  ever  had  any ;  no  one  expected 
a  farthing  from  her,  and  no  one  cared 
to  come  and  shudder  at  her  grave.  Of 
all  her  many  descendants  none,  except 
the  child  Zip,  was  present;  and  she 
would  have  stood  alone  upon  the  frozen 
bank,  unless  Mrs.  Muggridge  had  very 
kindly  offered  to  come  and  hold  the 
shivering  and  streaming  little  hand. 

What  was  to  be  done  with  Zipt 

Nobody  came   forward.     There   were 

hundreds  of  kind  people  in  the  parish, 

and   dozens  to  whom  the  poor  waif 

would  have  been  a  scarcely  perceptible 

burden.     Yet  nobody  cared  to  .have  a 

Tremlett  at  his  hearth,  and  everybody 

saw   the   duty  marked   out    for    his 

neighbour.     **Then  I  will  take  her," 

said    Mr.    Penniloe    with    his    true 

benevolence;    "but  the  difficulty   is 

where  to  place  her.     She  cannot  well 

be  among  my  children  yet,  until  I 

know  more  about  her;  and,  although 

the    old    family  is    so  reduced,   the 

kitchen  is  scarcely  the  place  for  her." 

However,  that  question  soon  answered 

itself;  and  though  little  Zip  was  at 

first  a  sad  puzzle  (especially  to  the 

staid   Muggridge),   her  grateful  and 

loving  nature  soon  began  to  win  a 

warm  hold  and  a  tranquil  home  for 

her. 

That  winter,  although  it  began 
rather  early,  was  not  of  prolonged 
severity,  for   the  frost  broke  up  on 


Christmas  night,  at  least  in  the  west 
of  England,  with  a  heavy  fall  of  snow 
which  turned  to  rain.  But  Christmas 
Day  itself  was  very  bright  and  pleas- 
ant, with  bracing  air,  hard  frozen 
snow,  and  firm  sunshine  throwing  long 
shadows  on  it,  and  sparkling  on  the 
icicles  from  thatch  and  spout  and 
window-frame.  As  the  boys  of  the 
Sunday  school  filed  out  at  the  call  of 
the  bells  in  the  tower  chiming  (after 
long  silence  while  the  arch  was  being 
cut),  and  as  they  formed  into  grand 
procession  under  the  military  eye  of 
Jakes,  joyfully  they  watched  their 
cloudy  breath  ascending,  or  blew  it  in 
a  column  on  some  other  fellow's  cap. 
Visions  were  before  them, — a  page 
antry  of  joy,  a  fortnight  of  holidays, 
a  fortnight  of  sliding,  snow-balling, 
bone-runners,  Cooper  Baker's  double- 
hoops, — ^why  not  even  skates  %  But 
alas,  even  now  the  wind  was  backing, 
as  the  four  vanes  with  rare  unanimity 
proclaimed  ;  a  white  fog,  that  even  a 
boy  could  stand  out  of,  was  stealing 
up  the  valley,  while  the  violet  tone 
of  the  too  transparent  sky,  and  the 
whiteness  of  the  sun  (which  used  to 
be  a  dummy  fireball),  and  even  the 
short  sharp  clack  of  the  bells,  were 
enough  to  tell  any  boy  with  weather 
eyes  and  ears  that  the  nails  on  his 
heels  would  do  no  cobbler's  click  again 
till  the  holiday  time  was  over.     . 

But  blessed  are  they  who  have  no 
prophetic  gift,  be  it  of  the  weather  or 
of  things  yet  more  unstable.  All 
went  to  church  in  a  happy  frame  of 
mind,  and  the  parson  in  a  like  mood 
looked  upon  them.  Every  head  was 
there  that  he  had  any  right  to  count, 
covered  or  uncovered.  Of  the  latter 
perhaps  more  than  a  Sunday  would 
produce ;  of  the  former  not  so  many, 
but  to  a  Christian  mind  enough ;  for 
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how  shall  a  great  church-festival 
be  kept  without  a  cookl  But  the 
ladies  who  were  there  were  in  very 
choice  attire,  happy  in  having  nothing 
but  themselves  to  dress ;  all  in  good 
smiling  condition,  and  reserving  for 
home  use  their  candid  reviews  of  one 
another.  There  was  the  genial  and 
lively  Mrs.  Farrant  whose  good  word 
and  good  sayings  everybody  valued ; 
close  at  her  side  was  her  daughter 
Minnie,  provided  by  nature  with 
seasonable  gifts,  lips  more  bright  than 
the  holly-berry,  teeth  more  pearly 
than  mistletoe,  cheeks  that  proved 
the  hardiness  of  the  rose  in  Devon, 
and  eyes  that  anticipated  Easter-tide 
with  the  soft  glance  of  the  forget- 
me-not.  Then  there  was  Mrs.  John 
Homer,  interdum  <Mpera  camu,  but 
Jcenum  habens  for  the  roast-beef  time ; 
and  kind  Mrs.  Anning  (quite  quit  of 
this  tale,  though  the  Perle  runs 
through  her  orchard) ;  and  tall  Mrs. 
Webber  with  two  pretty  girls,  all 
purely  distinct  from  the  lawyer ;  and 
Mrs.  James  Hollyer  and  Mrs.  John 
Hollyer,  both  great  in  hospitality ; 
and  others  of  equally  worthy  ordet, 
for  whom  the  kind  hearts  of  Bright 
and  Cobden  would  have  ached,  had 
they  not  been  blind  seers. 

To  return  to  our  own  sheep,  them- 
selves astray,  there  was  no  denying 
Mrs.  Gilham,  looking  still  a  Christian 
up  a  fathom  of  sea-green  bonnet ;  and 
her  daughter  Bose,  now  so  demure  if 
ever  she  caught  a  wandenng  eye  that 
it  had  to  come  again  to  beg  pardon ; 
and  by  her  side  a  young  man  stood, 
with  no  eyes  at  all  for  the  prettiest 
girl  inside  the  sacred  building  1 

But  strange  as  it  may  seem,  he  had 
eyes  enough  and  to  spare  for  a  young 
man  opposite,  whose  face  he  perused 
with  perpetual  inquiry,  which  the 
other  understood,  but  did  not  vant  to 
apprehend.  For  instance,  '*How  is 
your  very  darling  sister)  Have  you 
heard  from  her  by  the  latest  post? 
Did  she  say  anything  about  me? 
When  is  she  coming  to  Ferlycross 
again  f  Do  you  think  she  is  reading 
the  same  psalm  that  we  are?    Have 


they  got  any  Christmas  parties  on? 
I  hope  there  is  no  mistletoe  up  that 
way,  or  at  any  rate  no  hateful  fellow 
near  her  with  it  ? ''  These  and  fifty 
other  points  of  private  worship,  not 
to  be  discovered  in  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  even  by  the  cleverest 
anagram  of  Bitualist,  did  Frank 
Gilham  vainly  strive  to  moot  with 
Jemmy  Fox  across  the  aisle,  instead 
of  being  absorbed  and  rapt  in  the 
joyful  tidings  of  the  day.  Neither 
was  Jemmy  Fox  a  ha'porth  more 
devout.  With  the  innate  selfishness 
of  all  young  men,  he  had  quite  another 
dish  of  fish  to  fry  for  his  own  plate. 
As  for  Frank  Gilham's,  he  would 
upset  it  joyfully,  in  spite  of  all 
sympathy  or  gratitude.  And,  if  so 
low  a  metaphor  can  ever  be  forgiven, 
Jemmy*s  fish,  though  not  in  sight  but 
in  a  brambly  comer,  was  fairly  hooked 
and  might  be  felt;  whereas  Frank 
Gilham's,  if  she  had  ever  seen  his  fly, 
had  (so  far  as  he  could  be  sure)  never 
even  opened  mouth  to  take  it;  but 
had  sailed  away  upstream,  leaving  a 
long  furrow,  as  if  (like  the  celebrated 
trout  in  Crocker's  Hole)  she  scorned 
any  tackle  a  poor  farmer  could  afford. 
Fox,  on  the  other  hand,  had  reason- 
able hopes  that  patience  and  discretion 
and  the  flowing  stream  of  time  would 
bring  his  lovely  prize  to  bank  at  last. 
For  the  chief  thing  still  against  him 
was  that  black  and  wicked  charge; 
and  even  now  he  looked  at  all  the 
women  in  the  church  with  very  little 
interest  in  their  features,  but  keen 
inquiry  as  to  their  expression.  His 
eyes  put  the  question  to  them,  one 
after  another,  *'  My  good  madam,  are 
you  still  afraid  of  me  ?  "  And  sad  to 
say,  the  answer  from  too  many  of 
them  was,  ''Well,  I  had  rather  not 
shake  hands  with  you  till  you  have 
cleared  your  reputation."  So  certain 
is  it  that  if  once  a  woman  has  believed 
a  thing,  be  it  good  or  be  it  evil, 
nothing  but  the  evidence  of  her  own 
eyes  wUl  uproot  that  belief,  and  some- 
times not  even  that.     . 

Especially  now  with  Lady  Waldron, 
Fox  felt  certain  that  his  case  stood 
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thus;  that  in  spite  of  all  the  argu- 
ments of  Christie  and  of  Inez  he  was 
not  yet  acquitted,  though  less  stub- 
bornly condemned;  and  so  long  as 
that  ^tate  of  things  lasted,  he  could 
not  (with  proper  self-respect)  press 
his  suit  upon  the  daughter.  For  it 
should  be  observed  that  he  had  no 
doubt  yet  of  the  genuine  strength  of 
her  ladyship's  suspicions.  Mr.  Pen-  , 
niloe  had  not  thought  it  right  or 
decent,  placed  as  he  was  towards  the 
family,  to  impart  to  young  Jemmy 
Sir  Harrison  Gowler's  hateful  (because 
misogynic)  conclusions. 

That  excellent  preacher,  and  noble 
exemplar,  the  Reverend  Philip  Pen- 
niloe,  gave  out  his  text  in  a  fine 
sonorous  voice  echoing  through  the 
great  piUars  of  his  heart,  three 
words,  as  many  as  can  ever  rouse  an 
echo,  and  all  of  them  short, — "On 
earth,  peace." 

He  was  gazing  on  his  flock  with 
large  goodwill  and  that  desire  to  see 
the  best  side  of  them  which  is  credit- 
able to  both  parties,  for  take  them 
altogether  they  were  a  peaceful  flock, — 
when  a  crack,  as  of  thunder  and  light- 
ning all  in  one,  rang  in  every  ear  and 
made  a  stop  in  every  heart.  Before 
anybody  could  start  up  to  ask  about 
it,  a  cavernous  rumble  rolled  into  a 
quick  rattle,  and  then  deep  silence 
followed.  Nervous  folk  started  up, 
slower  persons  stared  about,  even  the 
coolest  and  most  self-possessed  doubted 
their  arrangements  for  the  Day  of 
Judgment.  The  sunlight  was  shining 
through  the  windows  of  the  south  aisle, 
and  none  could  put  the  blame  on  any 
storm  outside.  Then  panic  arose,  as 
at  a  trumpet-calL  People  huddled  any- 
how to  rush  out  of  their  pews,  with- 
out even  sense  enough  to  turn  the 
button-latch.  Bald  heads  were  plung- 
ing into  long-ribboned  bonnets,  fathers 
forgot  their  children,  young  men  their 
sweethearts,  but  mothers  pushed  their 
little  ones  before  them.  "  My  for  dear 
life,"  was  the  impulse  of  the  men ; 
"  Save  the  life  dearer  than  my  own," 
was  that  of  the  women.  That  is  the 
moment  to  be  sure  what  love  is.    ''Sit 


still,  boys,  or  I'll  skin  you," — Sergeant^ 
Jakes'  voice  was  heard  above  the  up- 
roar ;  many  believed  that  the  roof  was 
falliug  in ;  every  kind  of  shriek  and 
scream  abounded. 

**  My  friends,"  said  Mr.  Penniloe  in 
a  loud  clear  voice,  and  lifting  up  his 
Bible  calmly,  "  remember  in  Whose 
house  and  in  Whose  hands  we  are. 
It  is  but  a  fall  of  something  in  the 
chancel ;  it  cannot  hurt  you.  Perhaps 
some  brave  man  will  go  behind  the 
screen  and  just  tell  us  what  has 
happened.  I  would  go  myself  if  I 
could  leave  the  pulpit." 

People  were  ashamed  when  they 
saw  little  Fay  run  from  her  seat  to 
the  newly-flmshed  steps,  and  begin 
groping  at  the  canvas  while  she  smiled 
up  at  her  father.  In  a  moment  three 
men  drew  her  back  and  passed  iiu 
They  were  Jemmy  Fox,  Frank  Gilham, 
and  the  gallant  Jakes ;  and  a  cloud 
of  dust  floated  out  as  they  vanished. 
Courage  returned,  and  the  rush  and 
crush  were  stayed,  while  Horner  and 
Farrant,  the  two  churchwardens,  came 
with  long  strides  to  join  the  explorers. 
•Deep  silence  reigned  when  Doctor 
Fox  returned,  and  at  the  request  of 
Farmer  John  addressed  the  parson  so 
that  all  could  hear.  ''There  is  no 
danger,  sir,  of  any  further  fall.  There 
has  been  a  sort  of  settlement  of  the 
south-east  comer.  The  stone  screen 
is  cracked,  and  one  end  of  it  has, 
dropped,  and  the  small  lancet  window 
has  tumbled  in.  All  is  now  quite, 
firm  again.  There  is  not  the  smallest  ^ 
cause  for  fear." 

"  Thank  God  I  "  said  Mr.  Penmloe  ; 
"and  thank  you,  my  friends,  for  telling 
us.  And  now,  so  soon  as  order  is 
quite  restored,  I  shall  beg  to  return, 
to  the  discussion  of  my  text,  which 
with  your  permission  I  will  read 
again." 

As  soon  as  he  had  finished  a  very 
brief  discourse,  worthy  of  more  at- 
tention than  it  could  well  secure,  his 
flock  hurried  gladly  away,  with  much 
praise  of  his  courage  and  presence  of 
mind,  but  no  thought  of  the  heavy 
loss  and  sad  blow  cast  upon  him.    Fox 
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alone  remained  behind,  to  offer  aid 
and  sympathy  when  the  parson  laid 
his  gown  aside  and  came  to  learn  the 
worst  of  it.  They  found  that  the- 
south-east  comer  of  the  chancel-wall, 
with  the  external  quoin  and  two  but- 
tresses, had  parted  from  the  rest  and 
sunk  bodily  to  the  depth  of  a  yard  or 
more,  bearing  away  a  small  southern 
window,  a  portion  of  the  roof,  and 
several  panels  of  that  equally  beautiful 
and  unlucky  screen. 

At  a  rough  guess,  at  least  another 
hundred  pounds  would  be  required  to 
make  good  the  damage.  It  was  not 
only  this,  but  the  sense  of  mishaps  so 
frequent  and  unaccountable  (few  of 
which  have  been  even  mentioned  here) 
that  now  began  to  cast  heavy  weight 
and  shadow  upon  the  cheerful  heart 
of  Penniloe.  For  it  seemed  as  if  all 
things  combined  against  him,  both  as 
regarded  the  work  itself  and  the 
means  by  which  alone  it  could  be 
carried  on.  And  this  last  disaster 
was  the  more  depressing,  because  no 
cause  whatever  could  be  found  for  it. 
That  wall  had  not  been  meddled  with 
in  any  way  externally,  because  it 
seemed  quite  substantial ;  and  even 
inside  there  had  been  but  little  done 
to  it,  simply  a  shallow  excavation 
made  for  the  plinth,  or  footings,  of 
the  newly-erected  screen. 

i' Never  mind,  sir,"  said  Fox;  **it 
can  soon  be  put  to  rights;  and  your 
beautiful  screen  will  look  ever  so 
much  better  without  that  lancet  win- 
dow, which  has  always  appeared  to 
me  quite  out  of  place.*' 

"  Perhaps,"  replied  the  parson,  in  a 
sad  low  voice,  and  with  a  shake  of 
his  head  which  meant,  '^  All  very 
fine ;  but  how  on  earth  am  I  to  get 
the  money  ? " 

Even  now  the  disaster  was  not  com- 
plete. Subscriptions  had  grown  slack, 
and  some  had  even  been  withdrawn, 
on  the  niggardly  plea  that  no  church 
was  worth  preserving  which  could  not 
protect  even  its  own  dead.  And  now 
the -news  of  this  occurrence  made 
that  matter  worse  again,  for  the 
blame  of  course  fell   upon  Penniloe. 


"  What  use  to  help  a  man  who  can- 
not    help     himself]"       "A     fellow 
shouldn't    meddle     with    bricks    and 
mortar,  unless  he  was  brought  up  to 
them."     "  I  like  him  too  well  to  give 
him    another    penny.      If  I  did  he'd 
pull   the    tower    down  upon  his  own 
head."     Thus  and  thus  spoke  they  who 
should  have  flown  to  the  rescue ;  some 
even    friendly    enough    to    deal    the 
coward's   blow    at    the    unfortunate. 
Moreover  that  very  night    the    frost 
broke  up  with  a  fall  of  ten  inches  of 
watery    snow,    on    the    wet  back  of 
which  came  more  than  half  an    inch 
of  rain,  the  total  fall  being  two  inches 
and  three  quarters.     The  ground  was 
too  hard  to  suck  any  of  it  in ;  water 
by  the  acre  lay  on  streaky  fields  of 
ground-ice;  every  gateway  poured  its 
runnel,  and  every  flinty  lane  its  tor- 
rent.    The    Perle  became  a  roaring 
flood,  half  a  mile  wide  in  the  marshes; 
and  the   Susscot   brook  'dashed  away 
the  old  mill-wheel,  and  whirled  some 
of  it  down  as  far  as  Joe  Crang's  anvil, 
fulfilling   thereby    an    old    prophecy. 
Nobody  could  get,  without  swimming 
horse    or    self,    from   Perlycombe   to 
Perlycross,  or  from  Perlycross  to  Perli- 
ton ;  and  old  mother  Pods  was  drowned 
in  her  own  cottage.     The  view  of  the 
valley,   from   either  Beacon   Hill    or 
Hagdon,  was  really  grand  for  any  one 
tall    enough   to  wade   so  far  up  the 
weltering  ways.     Old  Channing  vowed 
that  he  had  never  seen  such  a  flood,, 
and  feared  that  the  big  bridge  would 
be  washed  away ;  but  now  was  seen 
the  value  of   the  many  wide   arches 
which  had  puzzled  Christie  Fox  in  the 
distance.     Alas  for  the  Hopper,  that* 
he  was  so  far  away  at  this  noble  time 
for  a  cross-country  run ;  but   he  told 
Pike  afterwards,  and  Mrs.   Muggridge 
too,  that  he  had  a  good  time  of  it  even 
in  the  Mendips. 

In  this  state  of  things,  the  condition 
of  the  chancel,  with  the  shattered  roof 
yawning  to  the  reek  of  the  snow-slides 
and  a  southern  gale  hurling  floods  in 
at  the  wall-gaps,  may  better  be  im> 
agined  than  described,  as  a  swimming 
rat  perhaps  reported    to  his  sodden 
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lamily.  And  people  had  a  fine  view 
of  it  at  the  Sunday  service,  for  the 
canvas  curtain  had  failed  to  resist  the 
swag  and  the  bellying  of  the  blast,  and 
had  fallen  in  a  squashy  pile,  forming 
a  rough  breakwater  for  the  mortary 
lake  behind  it. 

There  was  nothing  to  be  done  for 
the  present  except  to  provide  against 
further  mischief.  The  masons  from 
Exeter  had  left  work,  by  reason  of 
the  frost,  some  time  ago ;  but  under 
the  directions  of  Mr.  Bichard  Homer 
the  quoin  was  shored  up,  and  the  roof 
And  window  made  waterproof  with  tar- 
paulins. So  it  must  remain  till  Easter 
now,  when  the  time  of  year,  and  pos- 
sibly a  better  tide  of  money,  might 
•enable  beaten  Christians  to  put 
shoulder  to  the  hod  again.  Mean- 
while was  there  any  chance  of  finding 
any  right  for  the  wrong,  which  put 
every  man  who  looked  forward  to  his 
grave  out  of  all  conceit  with  Perly- 

"  Vaither,  do  'e  care  to  plaze  your 
Inving  dartar,  as  'e  used  to  doo  ?  Or 
be  'e  channged,  and  not  the  zame  to 
her  t " 

**The  vurry  za-am,  the  vurry  za- 
am,''  Mr.  Penniloe  answered,  with  his 
•eyes  glad  to  rest  on  her,  yet  compelled 
by  his  conscience  to  correct  her  vowel 
sounds.  It  had  long  been  understood 
betweeo  them  that  Fay  might  forsake 
upon  occasion  what  we  now  call 
"  higher  culture  "  and  try  her  lissome 
tongue  at  the  soft  Ionic  sounds,  which 
those  who  know  nothing  of  the  West 
oall  Doric. 

"Then,  vaither,"  cried  the  child, 
rising  to  the  situation,  *'  whatt  vor  do  'e 
putt  both  han*8  avore  the  eyes  of  'e  I 
The  Lard  in  heaven  can  zee  'e,  arl  the 
zaam."  The  little  girl  was  kneeling 
with  both  elbows  on  a  chair,  and  her 
chin  set  up  steadfastly  between  her 
dimpled  hands,  while  her  clear  eyes, 
gleaming  with  the  tears  she  was  re- 
pressing, dwelt  upon  her  father's  down- 
cast face. 

"  My  darling,  my  own  darling,  you 
are  the  image  of  your  mother,"  Mr. 
Penniloe  exclaimed,    as  he   rose  and 


caught  her  up.  "  What  is  the  mam- 
mon of  this  world  to  heaven's  angels?" 
After  that  his  proper  course  would 
have  been  to  smoke  a  pipe,  if  that 
form  of  thank-offering  had  been  duly 
recommended  by  the  rising  school  of 
churchmen.  His  omission  however 
was  soon  repaired;  for,  before  he 
could  even  relapse  towards  "  the 
blues,"  the  voice  of  a  genuine  smoker 
was  heard,  and  the  step  of  a  man  of 
substance,  the  time  being  now  the 
afternoon  of  Monday. 

"  Halloa,  Penniloe  ! "  this  gentle- 
man exclaimed.  *'  How  are  you  this 
frightful  weather  ?  Very  glad  to  see 
you.  Made  a  virtue  of  necessity ; 
can't  have  the  hounds  out,  and  so  look 
up  my  flock.  Never  saw  the  waters 
out  so  much  in  all  my  life.  Nancy 
had  to  swim  at  Susscot  ford.  Thought 
we  should  have  been  washed  down, 
but  Crang  threw  us  a  rope ;  says 
nobody  could  cross  yesterday.  Nancy 
must  have  a  hot  mash,  please  Mrs. 
Muggridge;  I'll  come  and  see  to  it, 
if  you'll  have  the  water  hot.  Harry's 
looking  after  her  till  I  come  back ; 
like  to  see  a  boy  that  takes  kindly 
to  a  horse.  What  a  job  I  had  to  get 
your  back-gate  open !  Never  use 
your  stable-yard,  it  seems.  Beats  me 
how  any  man  can  live  without  a  horse  I 
Well,  my  dear  fellow,  I  hope  the  world 
only  deals  with  you  a^ccording  to  your 
merits.  Bless  my  heart,  why,  that 
can  never  be  Fay  I  What  a  little 
beauty  I  Got  a  kiss  to  spare,  my  dear  ? 
Don't  be  afraid  of  me ;  children  always' 
love  me ;  got  one  little  girl  just  your 
height ;  won't  I  make  her  jealous 
when  I  get  home !  Got  something  in 
my  vady  that  will  make  your  pretty 
eyes  flash.  Come,  come,  Penniloe, 
this  won't  do  1  You  don't  look  at  all 
the  thing ;  want  a  thirty  mile  ride  and 
a  drop  of  brown  mahogany — put  a  little 
colour  into  your  learned  face.  Just 
you  should  have  a  look  at  my  son  Jack ; 
mean  him  for  this  little  puss,  *  if  ever 
he  grows  good  enough ;  not  a  bad 
fellow  though.  And  how's  your  little 
Mike  ?  Why,  there  he  is,  peeping 
round  the  corner !     I'll  have    it  out 
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with  him  when  I've  had  some  dinner. 
Done  yours,  I  dare  say  ?  Anything 
will  do  for  me ;  a  rasher  of  bacon  and 
a  couple  of  poached  eggs  is  a  dinner 
for  a  lord,  I  say.  You  don't  eat 
enough,  that's  quite  certain.  Saw  an 
awful  thing  in  the  papers  last  week. 
Parsons  are  going  to  introduce  fast- 
ing 1  Protestant  parsons,  mind  you ! 
Can't  believe  it.  Shall  have  to  join 
the  Church  of  Rome  if  they  do.  All 
jolly  fellows  there — never  saw  a  lean 
ona  I  suppose  I  am  about  the  last 
man  you  expected  to  turn  up.  Glad 
to  see  you  though,  upon  my  soul  I 
You  don't  like  that  expression, — ha, 
how  well  I  know  your  face  ! — strictly 
clerical  I  call  it  though,  or  at  any 
rate  professional.  But  bless  my  heart 
alive  (if  you  like  that  better)  what 
has  all  our  parish  been  about  ]  Why 
a  dead  man  belongs  to  the  parson,  not 
the  doctor.  The  doctors  have  done 
for  him,  and  they  ought  to  have  done 
with  him.  But  we  parsons  never 
back  one  another  up.  Kot  enough 
colour  in  the  cloth,  I  always  say  ; 
getting  too  much  of  black  and  all 
black." 

The  Rev.  John  Chevithorne,  rector 
of  the  parish,  was  doing  his  best  at  the 
present  moment  to  relieve  *'  the  cloth  " 
of  that  imputation.  For  his  coat  was 
dark  green,  and  his  waistcoat  of  red 
shawl-stufF,  and  his  breeches  of  buff 
corduroy,  while  his  boots  (heavy  jack- 
boots coming  half-way  up  the  thigh) 
might  have  been  of  any  colour  under 
the  sun  without  the  sun  knowing  what 
the  colour  was,  so  spattered  and 
plastered  and  cobbed  with  mud  were 
they.  And  throughout  all  his  talk  he 
renewed  the  hand-shakes,  in  true 
pump-handle  fashion,  at  short  in- 
tervals, for  he  was  strongly  attached 
to  his  curate.  They  had  been  at  the 
same  college  and  on  the  same  stair- 
case, and  although  of  different  stand- 
ing and  very  different  characters,  had 
taken  to  one  another  with  a  liking 
which  had  increased  as  years  went  on. 
Mr.  Penniloe  had  an  Englishman's  love 
of  field-sports;  and  though  he  had 
repressed    it  from    devotion    to    his 


calling,  he  was  too  good  a  Christian  to 
condemn  those  who  did  otherwise. 

''  Chevithorne,  I  have  wanted  you 
most  sadly,"  he  said,  as  soon  as  his 
guest  was  reclad  from  his  vady,  and 
had  done  ample  justice  to  rashers  and 
eggs.  '^  I  am  really  ashamed  of  it,  but 
fear  greatly  that  I  shall  have  to  be 
down  upon  you  again.  Children,  you 
may  go  and  get  a  good  run  before  dark» 
Things  have  been  going  on, — in  fact  the 
Lord  has  not  seemed  to  prosper  this 
work  at  all." 

"  If  you  are  going  to  pour  forth  a 
cloud  of  sorrows  you  won't  mind  my 
blowing  one  of  comfort."  The  rector 
was  a  pleasant  man  to  look  at,  and  a 
pleasant  one  to  deal  with  if  he  liked 
his  customer;  but  a  much  sharper 
man  of  the  world  than  his  curate,, 
prompt,  resolute,  and  penetrating, 
short  in  his  manner,  and  when  at  all 
excited  apt  to  indulge  himself  in  the 
language  of  the  laity.  **Well,"  he- 
said,  after  listening  to  the  whole 
church  history,  "  I  am  not  a  rich  man, 
as  you  know,  my  friend.  People  sup- 
pose that  a  man  with  three  livings 
must  be  rolling  in  money,  and  all  that ; 
they  never  think  twice  of  the  out- 
goings. And  Jack  goes  to  Oxford  in 
January;  that  means  something,  as 
you  and  I  know  well ;  though  he  has 
promised  me  not  to  hunt  there,  and  he 
is  a  boy  who  never  goes  back  from  his 
word.  But  chancel  of  course  is  my 
special  business.  Will  you  let  me  off 
for  fifty,  at  any  rate  for  the  present  ? 
And  don't  worry  yourself  about  the 
debt;  we'll  make  it  all  right  among  us. 
Our  hunt  will  come  down  with  another 
fifty,  if  I  put  it  before  them  to  the 
proper  tune,  when  they  come  back  to 
work  after  this  infernal  muck.  Only 
you  mustn't  look  like  this.  The  world 
gets  worse  and  worse  every  day,  and 
can't  spare  the  best  man  it  contcdns. 
You  should  have  seen  the  rick  of  hay 
I  bought  last  week,  just  because  I 
didn't  push  my  knuckles  into  it. 
Thought  I  could  trust  my  brother 
Tom's  churchwarden.  And  Tom 
laughs  at  me,  which  digs  it  in  too 
hard.     Had  a   rise  out   of   him   last 
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lamily.  And  people  had  a  fine  view 
of  it  at  the  Sunday  service,  for  the 
canvas  curtain  had  failed  to  resist  the 
swag  and  the  bellying  of  the  blast,  and 
had  fallen  in  a  squashy  pile,  forming 
A  rough  breakwater  for  the  mortary 
lake  behind  it. 

There  was  nothing  to  be  done  for 
the  present  except  to  provide  against 
further  mischief.  The  masons  from 
Exeter  had  left  work,  by  reason  of 
the  frost,  some  time  ago ;  but  under 
the  directions  of  Mr.  Bichard  Homer 
the  quoin  was  shored  up,  and  the  roof 
and  window  made  waterproof  with  tar- 
paulins. So  it  must  remain  till  Easter 
now,  when  the  time  of  year,  and  pos- 
sibly a  better  tide  of  money,  might 
'enable  beaten  Christians  to  put 
shoulder  to  the  hod  again.  Mean- 
while was  there  any  chance  of  finding 
any  right  for  the  wrong,  which  put 
«every  man  who  looked  forward  to  his 
grave  out  of  all  conceit  with  Perly- 
<cross  1 

"  Vaither,  do  'e  care  to  plaze  your 
luving  dartar,  as  'e  used  to  doo  1  Or 
be  'e  channged,  and  not  the  zame  to 
her  ?  " 

"The  vurry  za-am,  the  vurry  za- 
am,"  Mr.  Penniloe  answered,  with  his 
-eyes  glad  to  rest  on  her,  yet  compelled 
by  his  conscience  to  correct  her  vowel 
sounds.  It  had  long  been  understood 
between  them  that  Fay  might  forsake 
upon  occasion  what  we  now  call 
"  higher  culture  "  and  try  her  lissome 
tongue  at  the  soft  Ionic  sounds,  which 
those  who  know  nothing  of  the  West 
call  Doric, 

"Then,  vaither,"  cried  the  child, 
rising  to  the  situation,  "  whatt  vordo  'e 
putt  both  ban's  avore  the  eyes  of  'e  ? 
The  Lard  in  heaven  can  zee  'e,  arl  the 
zaam."  The  little  girl  was  kneeling 
with  both  elbows  on  a  chair,  and  her 
chin  set  up  steadfastly  between  her 
dimpled  hands,  while  her  clear  eyes, 
gleaming  with  the  tears  she  was  re- 
pressing, dwelt  upon  her  father's  down- 
cast face. 

"  My  darling,  my  own  darling,  you 
are  the  image  of  your  mother,"  Mr. 
Penniloe   exclaimed,    as  he   rose  and 


caught  her  up.  "  What  is  the  mam- 
mon of  this  world  to  heaven's  angels?  " 
After  that  his  proper  course  would 
have  been  to  smoke  a  pipe,  if  that 
form  of  thank-offering  had  been  duly- 
recommended  by  the  rising  school  of 
churchmen.  His  omission  however 
was  soon  repaired;  for,  before  he 
could  even  relapse  towards  "  the 
blues,"  the  voice  of  a  genuine  smoker 
was  heard,  and  the  step  of  a  man  of 
substance,  the  time  being  now  the 
afternoon  of  Monday. 

"  Halloa,  Penniloe  ! "  this  gentle- 
man exclaimed.  ^'  How  are  you  this 
frightful  weather  ?  Very  glad  to  see 
you.  Made  a  virtue  of  necessity ; 
can't  have  the  hounds  out,  and  so  look 
up  my  flock.  Never  saw  the  waters 
out  so  much  in  all  my  life.  Nancy 
had  to  swim  at  Susscot  ford.  Thought 
we  should  have  been  washed  down, 
but  Crang  threw  us  a  rope ;  says 
nobody  could  cross  yesterday.  Nancy 
must  have  a  hot  mash,  please  Mrs. 
Muggridge;  I'll  come  and  see  to  it, 
if  you'll  have  the  water  hot.  Harry's 
looking  after  her  till  I  come  back ; 
like  to  see  a  boy  that  takes  kindly 
to  a  horse.  What  a  job  I  had  to  get 
your  back-gate  open !  Never  use 
your  stable-yard,  it  seems.  Beats  me 
how  any  man  can  live  without  a  horse  I 
Well,  my  dear  fellow,  I  hope  the  world 
only  deals  with  you  according  to  your 
merits.  Bless  my  heart,  why,  that 
can  never  be  Fay  I  What  a  little 
beauty  I  Got  a  kiss  to  spare,  my  dear  ? 
Don't  be  afraid  of  me ;  children  always' 
love  me ;  got  one  little  girl  just  your 
height ;  won't  I  make  her  jealous 
when  I  get  home !  Got  something  in 
my  vady  that  will  make  your  pretty 
eyes  flash.  Come,  come,  Penniloe, 
this  won't  do  !  You  don't  look  at  all 
the  thing ;  want  a  thirty  mile  ride  and 
a  drop  of  brown  mahogany — put  a  little 
colour  into  your  learned  face.  Just 
you  should  have  a  look  at  my  son  Jack; 
mean  him  for  this  little  puss, '  if  ever 
he  grows  good  enough;  not  a  bad 
fellow  though.  And  how's  your  little 
Mike  ?  Why,  there  he  is,  peeping 
round  the  corner !     Til  have    it  out 
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with  him  when  I've  had  some  dinner. 
Done  yours,  I  dare  say  ?  Anything 
will  do  for  me ;  a  rasher  of  bacon  and 
a  couple  of  poached  eggs  is  a  dinner 
for  a  lord,  I  say.  You  don't  eat 
enough,  that's  quite  certain.  Saw  an 
awful  thing  in  the  papers  last  week. 
Parsons  are  going  to  introduce  fast- 
ing! Protestant  parsons,  mind  you! 
Can't  believe  it.  Shall  have  to  join 
the  Church  of  Borne  if  they  do.  All 
jolly  fellows  there — never  saw  a  lean 
one.  I  suppose  I  am  about  the  last 
man  you  expected  to  turn  up.  Glad 
to  see  you  though,  upon  my  soul ! 
You  don't  like  that  expression, — ha, 
how  well  I  know  your  face ! — strictly 
clerical  I  call  it  though,  or  at  any 
rate  professional.  But  bless  my  heart 
alive  (if  you  like  that  better)  what 
has  all  our  parish  been  about  ?  Why 
a  dead  man  belongs  to  the  parson,  not 
the  doctor.  The  doctors  have  done 
for  him,  and  they  ought  to  have  done 
with  him.  But  we  parsons  never 
back  one  another  up.  Not  enough 
colour  in  the  cloth,  I  always  say ; 
getting  too  much  of  black  and  all 
black." 

The  Bev.  John  Chevithorne,  rector 
of  the  parish,  was  doing  his  best  at  the 
present  moment  to  relieve  "  the  cloth  " 
of  that  imputation.  For  his  coat  was 
dark  green,  and  his  waistcoat  of  red 
shawl-stujGP,  and  his  breeches  of  huSt 
corduroy,  while  his  boots  (heavy  jack- 
boots coming  half-way  up  the  thigh) 
might  have  been  of  any  colour  under 
the  sun  without  the  sun  knowing  what 
the  colour  was,  so  spattered  and 
plastered  and  cobbed  with  mud  were 
they.  And  throughout  all  his  talk  he 
renewed  the  handnshakes,  in  true 
pump-handle  fashion,  at  short  in- 
tervals, for  he  was  strongly  attached 
to  his  curate.  They  had  been  at  the 
same  college  and  on  the  same  stair- 
case, and  although  of  different  stand- 
ing and  very  different  characters,  had 
taken  to  one  another  with  a  liking 
which  had  increased  as  years  went  on. 
Mr.  Penniloe  had  an  Englishman's  love 
of  ffeld-sports;  and  though  he  had 
repressed    it  from    devotion    to    his 


calling,  he  was  too  good  a  Christian  to 
condemn  those  who  did  otherwise. 

"  Chevithorne,  I  have  wanted  you 
most  sadly,"  he  said,  as  soon  as  his 
guest  was  reclad  from  his  vady,  and 
had  done  ample  justice  to  rashers  and 
^gg^-  '*  1  ^i'^i  really  ashamed  of  it,  but 
fear  greatly  that  I  shall  have  to  be 
down  upon  you  again.  Children,  you 
may  go  and  get  a  good  run  before  dark. 
Things  have  been  going  on, — in  fact  the 
Lord  has  not  seemed  to  prosper  this 
work  at  all." 

"  If  you  are  going  to  pour  forth  a 
cloud  of  sorrows  you  won't  mind  my 
blowing  one  of  comfort."  The  rector 
was  a  pleasant  man  to  look  at,  and  a 
pleasant  one  to  deal  with  if  he  liked 
his  customer;  but  a  much  sharper 
man  of  the  world  than  his  curate,, 
prompt,  resolute,  and  penetrating, 
short  in  his  manner,  and  when  at  all 
excited  apt  to  indulge  himself  in  the 
language  of  the  laity.  **Well,"  he 
said,  after  listening  to  the  whole 
church  history,  '*  I  am  not  a  rich  man, 
as  you  know,  my  friend.  People  sup- 
pose that  a  man  with  three  livings 
must  be  rolling  in  money,  and  all  that ; 
they  never  think  twice  of  the  out- 
goings. And  Jack  goes  to  Oxford  in 
January;  that  means  something,  as 
you  and  I  know  well ;  though  he  has 
promised  me  not  to  hunt  there,  and  he 
is  a  boy  who  never  goes  back  from  his 
word.  But  chancel  of  course  is  my 
special  business.  Will  you  let  me  off 
for  fifty,  at  any  rate  for  the  present  1 
And  don't  worry  yourself  about  the 
debt;  we'll  make  it  all  right  among  us. 
Our  hunt  will  come  down  with  another 
fifty,  if  I  put  it  before  them  to  the 
proper  tune,  when  they  come  back  to 
work  after  this  infernal  muck.  Only 
you  mustn't  look  like  this.  The  world, 
gets  worse  and  worse  every  day,  and 
can't  spare  the  best  man  it  contains. 
You  should  have  seen  the  rick  of  hay 
I  bought  last  week,  just  because  I 
didn't  push  my  knuckles  into  it. 
Thought  I  could  trust  my  brother 
Tom's  churchwarden.  And  Tom 
laughs  at  me,  which  digs  it  in  too 
hard.     Had  a   rise  out  of  him   last 
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summer  though,  and  know  how  to  do 
him  again  for  Easter-ofEerings.  Tom 
is  too  sharp  for  a  man  who  has  got  no 
family;  won*t  come  down  with  two- 
pence for  Jack's  time  at  Oxford.  And 
he  has  got  all  the  Chevithome  estates, 
you  know ;  nothing  but  the  copyhold 
came  to  me.  Always  the  way  of  the 
acres,  with  a  man  who  could  put  a 
child  to  stand  on  every  one  of  them. 
However,  you  never  hear  me  complain. 
But  surely  you  ought  to  get  more  out 
of  those  Waldrons.  An  offering  to 
the  Lord  in  memoriam,  a  proper  view 
of  chastisement;  have  you  tried  to 
work  it  up  ]  '* 

*'  I  have  not  been  able  to  take  that 
view  of  it,"  Mr.  Penniloe  answered, 
smilitig  for  a  moment,  though  doubt- 
ful of  the  right  tb  do  so.  "  How  can 
I  ask  them  for  another  farthing  after 
what  has  happened  f  And  leaving  that 
aside,  I  am  now  in  a  position  in  which 
it  would  be  unbecoming.  You  may 
have  heard  that  I  am  trustee  for  a 
part  of  the  Waldron  estates,  to  secure 
a  certain  sum  for  the  daughter, 
Nicie.'* 

"Then  that  puts  it  out  of  the 
question,"  said  the  rector.  **  I  know 
what  those  trust-plagues  are;  I  call 
them  a  tax  upon  good  repute;  'The 
friendly  balm  that  breaks  the  head ; ' 
I  never  understood  that  passage,  till 
in  a  fool's  moment  I  accepted  a 
trusteeship.  However,  go  on  with 
that  Waldron  affair.  They  are  begin- 
ning to  chaff  me  about  it  shamefully, 
now  that  their  anger  and  fright  are 
gone  by.  Poor  as  I  am,  I  would  give 
a  hundred  pounds  for  the  sake  of  the 
parish  to  have  it  all  cleared  up.  But 
the  longer  it  goes  on  the  darker  it 
gets.  You  used  to  be  famous  for 
concise  abstracts.  Do  you  remember 
our  Thucydides  ?  Wasn't  it  old  Short 
that  used  to  put  a  year  of  the  war  on 
an  oyster-shell,  and  you  beat  him  by 
putting  it  on  a  thumbnail  ?  Give  us 
in  ten  lines  all  the  theories  of  the 
great  Perlycrucian  mystery.  Beady 
in  a  moment;  I'll  jot  them  down. 
What's  the  Greek  for  Perlycrossi 
Puzzle  even  you,  I  think,  that  would. 


Number  them,  one,  two,  and  so   on. 
There  must  be  a  dozen  by  this  time." 

Mr.  Penniloe  felt  some  annoyance 
at  this  too  jocular  view  of  the  subject  ; 
but  he  bore  in  mind  that  his  rector 
was  not  so  sadly  bound  up  with  it  as 
his  own  life  was.  So  he  set  down,  as 
offering  the  shortest  form,  the  names 
of  those  who  had  T)een  charged  with, 
the  crime,  either  by  the  public  voice 
or  by  private  whisper.  (1.)  Fox. 
(2.)  Gronow.  (3.)  Gowler.  (4.)  Some 
other  medical  man  of  those  parts, — 
conjecture  founded  very  often  upon 
the  last  half-year's  account.  (5.)  lAdy 
Waldron  herself.  (6.)  Some  relative 
of  hers,  with  or  without  her  know- 
ledge. **  Now,  I  think  that  exhausts 
them,"  the  curate  continued  ;  "  and  I 
will  discuss  them  in  that  order.  No. 
1  is  the  general  opinion  still.  I  mean 
thai  of  the  great  majority  outside  the 
parish,  and  throughout  the  county. 
None  who  knew  Jemmy  could  conceive 
it,  and  those  who  know  nothing  of 
him  will  dismiss  it,  I  suppose,  when 
they  hear  of  his  long  attachment  to 
Miss  Waldron.  Nos.  2,  3,  and  4,  may 
also  be  dismissed,  being  founded  in 
each  case  on  personal  di^ikes,  without 
a  scintilla  of  evidence  to  back  it.  As 
regards  probability,  no.  4  would  take 
the  lead  for  Gronow  and  Gowler  are 
out  of  the  question.  The  former  has 
given  up  practice,  and  hates  it  except 
for  the  benefit  of  his  friends ;  and  as 
for  Gowler,  he  could  have  no  earthly 
motive.  He  understood  the  case  as 
well  as  if  he  had  seen  it,  and  hi& 
whole  time  is  occupied  with  his  vast 
London  practice.  But  no.  4  also  is 
reduced  to  the  very  verge  of  im- 
possibility. There  is  no  one  at  Exeter 
who  would  dream  of  such  things :  no 
country  practitioner  would  dare  it, 
even  if  the  spirit  of  research  could 
move  him ;  and  as  for  Bath  and 
Bristol,  I  have  received  a  letter  from 
Gowler  disposing  of  all  possibility 
there."  / 

"Who  suggested  no.  5?  That 
seems  a  strange  idea.  What  on 
earth  should  Lady  Waldron  do  it 
for  ? " 
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"Gowler  suggested  it.  I  tell  you 
in  the  strictest  confidence,  Chevithorne  j 
of  course  you  will  feel  that;  I  have 
told  no  one  else,  and  I  should  not 
have  told  you,  except  that  I  want 
your  advice  ahout  it.  You  have 
travelled  in  Spain;  you  know  much 
of  Spanish  people.  I  reject  the  theory 
Altogether;  though  Growler  is  most 
positive,  and  laughs  at  my  objections. 
You  remember  him,  of  course  ?  " 

"  I  should  think  so,"  said  the  rector; 
**a,  wonderfully  clever  fellow,  but 
never  much  liked.  Nobody  could 
ever  get  on  with  him,  but  you;  and 
two  more  totally  different  men — 
however,  an  opinion  of  his  is  worth 
something.  What  motive  could  he 
discover  for  it  1 " 

"Religious  feelings.  Narrow  if 
you  like  (for  we  are  as  Catholic  as 
they  are)  but  very  strong,  as  one  could 
well  conceive,  if  only  they  suited  the 
character.  The  idea  would  be  that  the 
wife,  unable  to  set  aside  the  husband's 
wishes  openly  or  unwilling  to  incur 
the  odium  of  it,  was  secretly  resolved 
upon  his  burial  elsewhere  and  with 
the  rites  which  she  considered  need- 
ful.'' 

'<  It  is  a  most  probable  explanation. 
I  wonder  that  it  never  occurred  to  you. 
Oowler  has  hit  the  mark.  What  a 
clever  fellow  1  And  see  how  it  excul- 
pates the  parish!  I  shall  go  back 
with  a  great  weight  off  my  mind. 
Upon  my  soul,  Penniloe,  I  am 
astonished  that  you  had  to  go  to 
London  to  find  out  this  a,  b,  c.  If 
I  had  been  over  here  a  little  more 
often  I  should  have  hit  upon  it  long 
ago." 

"Chevithorne,  I  think  that  very 
likely/'  the  curate  replied,  with  the 
mildness  of  those  who  let  others  be 
rushed  off  their  legs  by  themselves. 
"  The  theory  is  plausible  ;  it  accounts 
for  everything,  fits  in  with  the  very 
last  discoveries,  proves  this  parish,  and 
even  the  English  nation,  guiltless. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  utterly  wrong, 
according  at  least  to  my  view  of 
human  nature." 

"  Your  view  of  human  nature  was 


always  too  benevolent.  That  was  why 
everybody  liked  you  so.  But,  my  dear 
fellow,  you  have  lived  long  enough 
now  to  know  that  it  only  does  for 
Christmas  Day  sermons." 

"  I  have  not  lived  long  enough,  and 
hope  to  do  so  never,"  Mr.  Penniloe 
answered  very  quietly,  but  with  a 
manner,  which  the  other  understood, 
of  the  larger  sight  looking  over  hat- 
crowns.  "Will  I  you  tell  me,  Chevi- 
thorne, upon  what  points  you  relyl 
And  then  I  will  tell  you  what  I  think 
of  them." 

•  **Why,  if  it  comes  to  argument, 
what  chance  have  I  against  you  ?  You 
can  put  things,  and  I  can't.  But  I 
can  sell  a  horse,  and  you  can  buy  it — 
fine  self-sacrifice  on  your  side.  I  go 
strictly  upon  common  sense.  I  have 
heard  a  lot  of  that  Lady  Waldron  ;  I 
have  had  some  experience  of  Spanish 
ladies  ;  good  and  bad,  no  doubt,  just  as 
English  ladies  are.  It  is  perfectly 
obvious  to  my  mind  that  Lady 
Waldron  has  done  all  this." 

"To  my  mind,"  replied  Mr.  Pen- 
niloe, looMng  stedfastly  at  the  rector, 
"  it  is  equally  obvious  that  she  has 
not." 

"  Upon  what  do  you  go  1 "  asked  thiB 
rector  rather  warmly,  for  he  prided 
himself  on  his  knowledge  of  mankind, 
though  admitting  very  handsomely  his 
ignorance  of  books. 

"  I  go  upon  my  faith  in  womankind." 
The  curate  spoke  softly,  as  if  such  a 
thin^i^  were  new,  and  truly  it  was  not 
at  all  in  fashion  then.  '^  This  woman 
loved  her  husband ;  her  grief  was 
deep  and  genuine;  his  wishes  were 
sacred  to  her.  She  is  quite  incapable 
of  double-dealing ;  and  indeed  I  would 
say,  that  if  ever  there  was  a  straight- 
forward, simple-hearted  woman " 

"  If  ever,  if  ever,"  replied  Mr. 
Chevithorne,  with  a  fine  indulgent 
smile.  "  But  upon  the  whole,  I  think 
well  of  them.  Let  us  have  a  game 
of  draughts,  my  dear  fellow,  where 
the  queens  jump  over  all  the  poor 
men." 

"Bangs,  we  call  them  here," 
answered  Mr.  Penniloe. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 


VAGABONDS. 


AxTHOUGH  Mr.  Penniloe's  anxiety 
about  the  growth  of  the  church-debt 
was  thus  relieved  a  little,  another  of 
his  troubles  was  by  no  means  light- 
ened through  the  visit  of  the  rector. 
That  nasty  suspicion,  suggested  by 
Qowler  and  heartily  confirmed  by 
Chevithorne,  was  a  very  great  dis- 
comfort, and  even  a  torment,  inasmuch 
as  he  had  no  one  to  argue  it  with. 
He  reasoned  with  himself  that,  even 
if  the  lady  were  a  schemer  so  heart- 
less as  to  ruin  a  young  man  (who  had 
done  her  no  harm)  that  she  might 
screen  herself,  as  well  as  an  actress  so 
heaven-gifted  as  to  impose  on  every 
one  (both  of  which  qualifications  he 
warmly  denied)  yet  there  was  no 
motive,  so  far  as  he  could  see,  strong 
enough  to  lead  her  into  such  a  crooked 
course.  To  the  best  of  his  belief  she 
was  far  too  indifferent  upon  religious 
(questions:  he  had  never  seen,  or 
heard,  of  a  priest  at  Walderscourt ; 
and  although  she  never  came  to 
church  with  the  others  of  the  family, 
she  had  allowed  her  only  daughter  to 
be  brought  up  as  a  Protestant.  She 
certainly  did  not  value  our  great 
nation  quite  so  much  as  it  values 
itself,  and  in  fact  was  rather  an 
ardent  Spaniard,  though  herself  of 
mixed  race.  But  it  seemed  most 
unlikely  that  either  religion  or 
patriotism,  or  both  combined,  were 
strong  enough  to  drive  her  into  ac- 
tion contrary  to  her  dead  husband's 
wishes  and  to  her  own  character,  so 
far  as  an  unprejudiced  man  could 
judge  it. 

There  remained  the  last  theory, 
no.  6,  as  aforesaid.  To  the  curate  it 
seemed  the  more  probable  one,  although 
surrounded  with  difficulties.  There 
might  be  some  Spanish  relative,  or 
even  one  of  another  country,  resolute 
to  save  the  soul  of  Sir  Thomas  Waldron 
without  equal  respect  for  his  body ; 
and  in  that  case  it  was  just  possible 


that  the  whole  thing  might  have  been 
arranged,  and  done,  without  Lady 
Waldron's  knowledge.  But  if  that 
were  so,  what  meant  the  visit  of  the 
foreigner,  who  had  tried  to  escape  his 
notice  when  he  left  the  coach  ? 

Before  Mr.  Penniloe  could  think  it 
out.  Jemmy  Fox  (who  might  have 
helped  him,  by  way  of  Nicie,  upon 
that  last  point)  was  called  away  sud- 
denly from  Perlycross.  His  mother 
was  obliged,  in  the  course  of  nature, 
to  look  upon  him  now  as  everybody's 
prop  and  comfort,  because  her  hus- 
band could  not  be  regarded  in  that 
light  any  longer.  And  two  or  three 
things  were  coming  to  pass,  of  family 
import  and  issue,  which  could  not  go- 
aright  except  through  Jemmy's  fin- 
gers. And  of  these  things  the  most 
important  was  concerning  his  sister 
Christina. 

"  I  assure  you,  Jemmy,  that  her 
state  of  mind  is  most  unsatisfactory," 
the,  lady  said  to  her  son  upon  their 
very  first  consultation.  "  She  does 
not  care  for  any  of  her  usual  occupa- 
tions. She  takes  no  interest  in  parish 
matters.  She  let  that  wicked  old 
Margery  Daw  get  no  less  than  three- 
pairs  of  blankets,  and  Polly  Church 
go  without  any  at  all, — ^at  least  she 
might,  so  far  as  Christie  cared.  Then 
you  know  that  admirable  Hugging'' 
Charity,  a  loaf  and  three-halfpence 
for  every  cottage  containing  more 
than  nine  little  ones;  well,  she  let 
them  pass  the  children  from  one 
house  to  another,  and  neither  loaves 
nor  halfpence  held  out  at  all  I  '  I'll 
make  it  good,'  she  said ;  *  what's  the 
odds  ? '  or  something  almost  as  vulgar. 
How  thankful  I  was  that  Sir  Henry 
did  not  hear  her  !  *  Oh  I  wish  he  had, 
rayther,'  she  exclaimed  with  a  toss  of 
her  head.  You  know  that  extremely 
low  slangish  way  of  saying  rayther  to 
everything.  It  does  irritate  me  so, 
and  she  ^ows  it.  One  would  think 
that  instead  of  desiring  to  please  as 
excellent  a  man  as  ever  lived,  her  one^ 
object  was  to  annoy  and  disgust  him. 
And  she  does  not  even  confine  herself  to 
— ^to  the  language  of  good  society.  She 
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has  come  back  from  Perlycross  with  a 
sad  quantity  of  Devonshirisms ;  and 
she  always  brings  them  out  before 
Sir  Henry,  who  is,  as  you  know,  a 
fastidious  man  without  any  love  of 
jocularity.  And  it  is  such  a  very 
desirable  thing ;  I  did  hope  it  would 
have  been  all  settled  before  your  dear 
father's  birthday." 

"Well,  mother,  and  so  it  may 
easily  be.  The  only  point  is  this, — 
after  all  her  bad  behaviour,  will  Sir 
Henry  come  to  the  scratch  ? " 

**  My  dear  son  !  My  dear  Jemmy, 
what  an  expression  !  And  with 
reference  to  wedded  life  !  But  if  I 
understand  your  meaning,  he  is  only 
waiting  my  permission  to  propose; 
and  I  am  only  waiting  for  a  favour- 
able time.  The  sweetest-tempered 
girl  I  ever  saw ;  better  even  than 
yours,  Jemmy,  and  yours  has  always 
been  very  fine.  But  now — and  she 
has  found  out,  or  made  up,  some 
wretched  low  song,  and  she  sings  it 
down  the  stairs,  or  even  comes  sing- 
ing it  into  the  room,  pretending  that 
she  does  not  see  me ; — all  about  the 
miseries  of  stepmothers.  Oh,  she  is 
most  worrying  and  aggravating  ;  and 
to  me,  who  have  laboured  so  hard  for 
her  good  !  Sometimes  I  fancy  that 
she  must  have  seen  somebody; — 
surely,  it  never  could  have  been  at 
Perlycross  1 " 

*'  I'll  put  a  stop  to  all  that  pretty 
smartly,"  the  doctor  exclaimed,  with 
fine  confidence.  "  But, — but  perhaps 
it  would  be  better,  mother,  for  me  not 
to  seem  to  take  Sir  Henry's  part  too 
strongly ;  at  any  rate  until  things 
come  to  a  climax.  He  is  coming  this 
afternoon,  you  said ;  let  him  pop  the 
question  at  once,  and  if  she  dares  to 
refuse  him,  then  let  me  have  a  turn  at 
at  her.  She  has  got  a  rare  tongue ; 
but  I  think  I  know  something, — at 
any  rate,  you  know  that  I  don't  stand 
much  nonsense." 

They  had  scarcely  settled  their  ar- 
rangements for  her,  when  down  the 
stairs  came  Christie  looking  wonder- 
fully pretty ;  but  her  song  was  not  of 
equal  beauty. 

No.  412. — VOL.  LXix. 


There  was  au  old  dog,  and  his  nan^e  was 

"  Shep  ; " 
Says  he  to  his  daughter,  don't  you  ever 

be  a  Step. 

She  nodded  to  her  mother  very 
dutifully,  and  to  her  brother  with  a 
smile  that  made  him  laugh  ;  and  then 
she  went  out  of  the  front- door  almost 
as  if  she  felt  contempt  for  it. 

"  Won't  do,  won't  do  at  all,"  said 
Jemmy.  "  She'll  say  *  no,'  this  after- 
noon. Girls  never  know  what  they 
are  about.  But  better  let  him  bring 
it  to  the  point ;  and  then  leave  it  to 
me,  mother.  I  understand  her;  and 
she  knows  I  am  not  to  be  trifled 
with." 

Sir  Henry  Haggerstone  came  in 
time  for  luncheon,  showed  no  signs  of 
nervousness^  and  got  on  very  well  with 
everybody.  He  knew  something  of 
everything  that  is  likely  to  be  talked 
of  anywhere;  and  yet  he  had  the 
knack  of  letting  down  his  knowledge 
as  a  carpet  for  his  friends  to  walk 
upon.  Everybody  thought :  "  Well,  I 
have  taught  him  something.  He  could 
not  be  expected  to  understand  that 
subject ;  but  now,  from  his  own  words, 
I  feel  that  he  will.  What  a  fool  Smith 
is,  to  be  bothering  a  man  like  Sir 
Henry  with  the  stuff  that  is  a^  b,  c  to 
him !  I  wonder  that  he  could  put  up 
with  it." 

But  however  great  Sir  Henry  was 
in  powers  of  conversation,  or  even  of 
auscultation,  his  eloquence,  if  there 
was  any,  fell  flat,  and  his  audience  was 
brief,  and  the  answer  unmistakable. 
"  It  can't  be,  it  mustn't  be,  it  shan't 
be,  at  any  price  I "  That  last  expres- 
sion was  a  bit  of  slang,  but  it  hap- 
pened to  fit  the  circumstances. 

"  But  why  can  it  not  be  ?  Surely, 
Miss  Fox,  I  may  ask  you  to  give  me 
some  reason  for  that."  The  gentle- 
man thought,  "  What  a  strange  girl 
you  are  I "  While  the  lady  was  think- 
ing, "What  a  difference  there  is  be- 
tween an  artificial  man  and  a  natural 
one  ! " 

•*  What  o'clock  is  it  by  that  time- 
piece, if  you  please,  Sir  Henry  Hagger- 
stone ? " 
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"Half-past  two,  within  about  two 
minutes." 

"Thank  you;  can  you  tell  me  why 
it  isn't  half -past  ten  1  Just  because 
it  isn't.  And  so  now  you  under- 
stand." 

''  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  do  not 
very  clearly.  Probably  it  is  very 
stupid  of  me.  But  can  you  not  give 
me  a  little  hope,  Miss  Fox  1 " 

"Yes,  a  great  deal  and  with  my 
best  wishes.  There  are  thousands  of 
nice  girls,  a  thousand  times  nicer 
than  I  ever  was,  who  would  say  *  yes,' 
in  a  minute." 

"  But  the  only  one,  whose  *  yes  *  I 
want  says  *no,'  in  less  than  half  a 
minute ! " 

"  To  be  sure  she  does,  and  means 
it  all  over ;  but  begs  to  offer  no  end 
of  thanks." 

"  Perhaps  it  is  all  for  the  best,"  he 
thought  as  he  rode  homeward  slowly. 
"  She  is  a  very  sweet  girl ;  but  of  late 
she  seems  to  have  grown  so  fond  of 
slang  expressions — ail  very  well  for  a 
man,  but  not  at  all  what  I  like  in  a 
woman.  I  should  have  been  compelled 
to  break  her  of  that  trick ;  and  even 
the  sweetest-tempered  woman  hates  to 
be  corrected."  This  gentleman  would 
have  been  surprised  to  hear  that  the 
phrases  he  disliked  were  used  because 
he  so  thoroughly  disliked  them ; 
which,  to  say  the  least,  was  unami- 
able. 

"  All  settled  ?  Hurrah  !  My  dear 
Chris,  let  me  congratulate  you,"  cried 
Jemmy  rushing  in  with  a  jaunty  air, 
though  he  well  knew  what  the  truth 
was. 

**  Amen  !  It  is  a  happy  thing.  That 
golden  parallelogram,  all  tapered  and 
well-rounded,  will  come  to  harass  me 
no  more." 

"  What  a  mixture  of  quotations ! 
A  girl  alone  could  achieve  it.  A 
tapered  parallelogram !  But  you  have 
never  been  fool  enough  to  refuse 
him  ? " 

"I  have  been  wise  enough  to  do 
so. 

**  And  soon  you  will  be  wise  enough 
to  think  better  of  it.     I  shall  take 


good  care  to  let  him  know  that  no 
notice  is  to  be  taken  of  your  pretty 
little  vagaries." 

**  Don't  lose  your  temper,  my  dear 
Jemmy.  As  for  taking  notice  of  it. 
Sir  Henry  may  be  nothing  very 
wonderful,  but  at  any  rate  he  is  a 
gentleman." 

"  I  am  heartily  glad  that  you  have 
found  that  out.  I  thought  nobody 
could  be  a  gentleman  unless  he 
lived  in  a  farm-house,  and  could  do  a 
day's  ploughing,  and  shear  his  own 
sheep." 

"  Yes,  oh  yes !  If  he  can  roll  his 
own  pills,  and  mix  his  own  black 
draughts,  and  stick  a  knife  into  any 
one." 

"  Now,  it  is  no  use  trying  to  insult 
me,  my  dear  girl.  My  profession  is 
above  all  that." 

"  What,  above  its  own  business  ? 
Oh  Jemmy,  Jemmy  I  And  yet,  you 
know,  you  were  afraid  sometimes 
of  leaving  it  all  to  that  little  boy 
George.  However,  George  did  the 
best  part  of  it." 

"  Christie,  I  shall  be  off,  because  you 
don't  know  what  you  are  talking  of. 
I  am  sorry  for  any  man  who  gets 
you." 

"  Ha !  That  depends  upon  whether 
I  like  him.  If  I  do,  wouldn't  I 
polish  his  boots  1  If  I  don't,  wouldn't 
I  have  the  hair  off  his  head  1 " 

"  Good-bye,  my  dear  child,  you  will 
be  better  by  and  by." 

"Stop,"  exclaimed  Christie,  who 
perceived  that  dear  Jemmy  preferred 
to  have  it  out  with  her  when  she 
might  be  less  ready;  *f don't  be  in 
such  a  hurry ;  there  is  no  child  with 
the  measles,  which  is  about  the 
worst  human  complaint  that  you  can 
cure.  Just  answer  me  one  question. 
Have  I  ever  interfered  between  you 
and  Nicie  Waldron  ?  " . 

"The  Lord  look  down  upon  me  ! 
What  an  idea  !  As  if  you  could  ever 
be  so  absurd  !  " 

"The  Lord  looks  down  upon  me 
also,  Jemmy,"  said  Christie,  passing 
into  a  different  mood.  "  And  He 
gives  me  the  right  to  see  to  my  own 
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happiness    without    consulting     you, 
any  more  than  you  do  me.*' 

The  doctor  made  oS  without  another 
word ;  for  he  was  not  a  quarrelsome 
fellow,  especially  when  he  felt  that 
he  would  get  the  worst  of  it.  "  Let 
her  alone  a  bit/'  he  told  his  mother. 
^'  She  has  been  so  much  used  to  have  her 
own  way,  that  she  expects  to  have  it 
always.  It  will  require  a  little  judg- 
ment, and  careful  handling,  to  bring 
her  out  of  her  absurdities.  You  must 
not  expect  her  to  have  the  sense  a 
man  has ;  and  she  has  got  an  idea 
that  she  is  so  clever,  which  makes  her 
confoundedly  obstinate.  If  you  had 
heard  how  insolent  she  was  to  me, 
you  would  have  been  angry  with  her ; 
but  she  cannot  vex  me  with  her  childish 
little  talk.  I  shall  go  for  a  thirty 
mile  ride,  dear  mother,  to  get  a  little 
fresh  air  after  all  that.  Don't  expect 
me  back  to  dinner.  Be  distant  with 
her,  and  let  her  see  that  you  are 
grieved;  but  give  her  no  chance  of 
arguing — if  indeed  she  calls  such  stufE 
argument." 

In  a  few  minutes  he  was  on  the 
back  of  Perle  (as  he  called  the  kindly 
■and  free-going  little  mare,  who  had 
brought  him  again  from  Perly cross) 
and  trotting  briskly  towards  the  long 
•curve  of  highlands  which  form  the 
western  bulwark  of  the  Mendip  Hills. 
The  weather  had  been  very  mild  and 
rather  stormy  ever  since  the  Christmas 
frost  broke  up,  and  now  in  the  first 
week  of  the  year  the  air  was  quite 
gentle  and  pleasant.  But  the  roads 
were  heavy  and  very  soft,  as  they 
Always  are  in  a  thaw ;  and  a  great 
<leal  of  water  was  out  in  the  meadows, 
and  even  in  the  ditches  alongside  of 
the  lanes.  In  a  puzzle  of  country 
roads  and  commons,  further  from 
home  than  his  usual  track  and  very 
poorly  furnished  with  guide-posts. 
Fox  rode  on  without  asking  whither, 
<;aring  only  for  the  exercise  and  air, 
and  absorbed  in  thought  about  the 
|>resent  state  of  things  both  at  Perly- 
cross  and  Foxden.  'lo  his  quick  per- 
ception and  medical  knowledge  it  was 
•clear  that  his  father's  strength  was 


failing,  gradually  but  without  recall ; 
and  one  of  the  very  few  things  that 
can  be  done  by  medical  knowledge  is 
that  it  can  tell  us  (when  it  likes)  that 
it  is  helpless. 

Now  Jemmy  was  fond  of  his  father, 
although  there  had  been  many  breezes 
between  them ;  and  as  nature  will 
have  it,  he  loved  him  a  hundredfold 
now  that  he  was  sure  to  lose  him. 
Moreover  the  change  in  his  own 
position,  which  must  ensue  upon  his 
father's  death,  was  entirely  against 
his  liking.  What  he  liked  was 
simplicity,  plain  living,  and  plain 
speaking,  with  enough  of  this  world's 
goods  to  help  a  friend  in  trouble,  or  a 
poor  man  in  distress,  but  not  enough 
to  put  one  in  a  fright  about  the 
responsibility  that  turns  the  gold  to 
lead.  But  now,  if  he  should  be 
compelled  to  take  his  father's  place  at 
Foxden  as  a  landowner  and  a  wealthy 
man,  he  must  give  up  the  practice  of 
his  beloved  art,  he  must  give  up  the 
active  and  changeful  life,  the  free 
and  easy  manners,  and  the  game  with 
Bill  and  Dick,  and  assume  the  slow 
^dignity  and  stiff  importance,  the 
consciousness  of  being  an  example 
and  a  law,  and  all  the  other  briars 
and  blackthorns  in  the  paradise  of 
wealth  and  station.  Yet  even  while 
he  sighed  at  the  coming  transforma- 
tion, it  never  occurred  to  him  that 
his  sister  was  endowed  with  tastes  no 
less  simple  than  his  own,  and  was 
not  compelled  by  duty  to  forego 
them. 

Occupied  thus,  and  riding  loose- 
reined  without  knowing  or  caring 
whither,  he  turned  the  corner  of 
a  high-banked  lane  and  came  upon  a 
sight  which  astonished  him.  The 
deep  lane  ended  with  a  hunting-gate 
leading  to  an  open  track  across  a  level 
pasture,  upon  which  the  low  sun  cast 
long  shadows  of  the  rider's  hat  and 
shoulders  and  elbow  lifted  to  unhasp 
the  gate.  Turning  in  the  saddle  he 
beheld  a  grand  and  fiery  sunset, 
such  as  in  mild  weather  often  closes 
a  winter  but  not  wintry  day. 

A   long   cloud-bank,    straight   and 
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level  at  the  base  but  arched  and 
pulpy  in  its  upper  part,  embosomed 
and  turned  into  a  deep  red  glow  the 
yellow  flush  of  the  departing  sun. 
Below  this  great  volume  of  vapoury 
fire  were  long  thin  streaks  of  carmine, 
pencilled  very  delicately  on  a  back- 
ground of  limpid  hyaline.  It  was 
not  the  beauty  of  the  sky  however, 
nor  the  splendour,  nor  the  subtlety, 
that  made  the  young  man  stop  and 
gaze.  Fine  sunsets  he  had  seen  by 
the  hundred,  and  looked  at  them  if 
there  was  time  to  spare ;  but  what 
he  had  never  seen  before  was  the 
grandeur  of  the  earth's  reply.  On 
the  opposite  side  of  the  level  land,  a 
furloDg  or  so  in  front  of  him,  arose 
the  great  breastwork  to  leagues  of 
plain  :  first  a  steep  pitch  of  shale  and 
shingle,  channelled  with  storm-lines 
and  studded  with  gorse;  and  then, 
from  its  crest,  a  tall  crag  towering, 
straight  and  smooth  as  a  castle-wall. 
The  rugged  pediment  was  dark  and 
dim  and  streaked  with  sombre 
shadows  ;  but  the  bastion  cliff  above 
it  mantled  with  a  deep  red  glow,  as  if 
colour  had  its  echo,  in  answer  to  the 
rich  suffusion  of  that  sunset  cloud. 
Even  the  ivy  and  other  creepers  on 
its  kindled  face  shone  forth,  like 
chaplets  thrown  upon  a  shield  of 
ruddy  gold;  and  all  the  environed 
air  was  thrilling  with  the  pulses  of 
red  light. 

Fox  was  smitten  with  rare  delight, 
for  he  was  an  observant  fellow,  and 
even  Perle's  bright  eyes  expanded  as 
if  they  had  never  seen  such  a  noble 
vision.  **  I'll  be  up  there  before  it  is 
gone,"  cried  Jemmy,  like  a  boy  in  full 
chase  of  a  rainbow  ;  "  the  view  from 
that  crag  must  be  glorious." 

At  the  foot  of  the  hill  stood  a  queer 
little  hostel,  called  T/ie  Smoking  Lime- 
kiln  ;  and  there  he  led  his  mare  into 
the  stable,  ordered  some  bread  and 
cheese  for  half  an  hour  later,  and 
made  o£f  at  speed  for  the  steep  ascent. 
Active  as  he  was  and  sound  of  foot,  he 
found  it  a  slippery  and  awkward  climb, 
on  account  of  the  sliding  shingle  ;  but 
after  a   sharp    bout   of  leaping   and 


scrambling  he  stood  at  the  base  of  the 
vertical  rock,  and  looked  back  over 
the  lowlands.  The  beauty  of  colour 
was  vanishing  now,  and  the  glory  of 
the  clouds  grown  sombre,  for  the  sun 
had  sunk  into  a  pale  gray  bed ;  but 
the  view  was  vast  and  striking.  The 
fairest  and  richest  of  English  land,  the^ 
broad  expanse  of  the  western  plains  for 
leagues  and  leagues  rolled  before  him,, 
deepening  beneath  the  approach  of 
night,  and  shining  with  veins  of  silver 
where  three  flooded  rivers  wound  their 
way.  Afar  towards  the  north,  a  faint 
gleam  showed  the  hovering  of  light 
above  the  Severn  sea  ;  whence  slender 
clues  of  fog  began  to  steal,  like  snakes,, 
up  the  watercourses  and  the  marshy 
inlets.  Before  there  was  time  to  watch 
them  far,  the  veil  of  dusk  fell  over 
them,  and  things  unwatched  stood 
forth  and  took  a  prominence  unac- 
countable, according  to  the  laws  of 
twilight  arbitrary  and  mysterious. 

Fox  felt  that  the  view  had  repaid 
his  toil,  and  set  his  face  to  go  down, 
again,  with  a  tendency  towards  bread 
and  cheese*;  but  his  very  first  step 
caused  such  a  slide  of  shingle  and  loose 
ballast,  that  he  would  have  been  lucky 
to  escape  with  a  broken  bone  had  he 
followed  it.  Thereupon  instead  of 
descending  there,  he  thought  it  wiser 
to  keep  along  the  ledge  at  the  foot  of 
the  precipice,  and  search  for  a  safer 
track  down  the  hill.  None  however 
presented  itself,  until  he  had  turned 
the  corner  of  the  limestone  crag  and 
reached  its  southern  side,  where  the 
descent  became  less  abrupt  and  stony. 
Here  he  was  stepping  sideways  down,, 
for  the  pitch  was  still  sharp  and 
dangerous,  and  the  daylight  failing  in 
the  blinks  of  hill,  when  he  heard  a 
loud  shout — *'  Jemmy  !  Jemmy  ! " — 
which  seemed  to  spring  out  of  the 
earth  at  his  feet.  In  the  start  of  sur- 
prise he  had  shaped  his  lips  for  the 
answering  halloa,  when  good  luck 
more  than  discretion  saved  him;  for 
both  his  feet  slipped,  and  his  breath 
was  caught.  By  a  quick  turn  he  re- 
covered balance;  but  the  check  had 
given  him  time  to  think,  and  spying  a 
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stubby  cornel-bush,  he  came  to  a  halt 
behind  it  and  looked  through  the 
branches  cautiously. 

Some  twenty  yards  further  down 
the  hill  he  saw  a  big  man  come  strid- 
ing forth  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 
as  it  seemed  at  first,  and  then  standing 
with  his  back  turned  and  the  haze 
beyond  enlarging  him.  And  then 
again  that  mighty  shout  rang  up  the 
steep  and  down  the  valley — "  Jemmy, 
Jemmy,  come  back,  I  tell  thee  ;  or  I'll 
let  thee  know  what's  what !  " 

Fox  kept  close  and  crouched  in  his 
bush,  for  he  never  had  seen  such  a  man 
till  now,  unless  it  were  in  a  caravan ; 
•and  a  shudder  ran  through  him,  as  it 
came  home  that  his  friend  down  there 
•could  with  one  hand  rob,  throttle,  and 
throw  him  down  a  mining-shaft.  This 
Hiade  him  keep  a  very  sharp  look-out, 
iind  have  one  foot  ready  for  the  light- 
est of  leg-bail. 

Presently  a  man  of  moderate  stat- 
ure, who  could  have  walked  under  the 
other's  arm,  came  panting  and  grum- 
bling back  again  from  a  bushy  track 
leading  downwards.  He  flung  some- 
thing on  the  ground  and  asked : 
***  What  be  up  now,  to  vetch  me  back 
up-hill  for  ?  Harvey,  there  hain't  no 
sense  in  'e.  Mafght  every  bit  as  well 
a'  had  it  out  over  a  half  pint  of 
beer." 

"  Sit  you  there,  Jem,"  replied  the 
other^  pressing  him  down  on  a  ledge 
of  stone  with  the  weight  of  one 
thumb  on  his  shoulder.  Then  he  sat 
himself  down  on  a  higher  ridge,  and 
pulled  out  a  pipe,  with  a  sigh  as  loud 
as  the  bellows  of  a  forge  could  com- 
pass; and  then  slowly  spread  upon 
the  dome  of  his  knee  a  patch  of 
'Oerman  punk,  and  struck  sparks 
into  it. 

There  was  just  light  enough  for 
Fox  to  see  that  the  place  where  they 
■sat  was  the  mouth  of  a  mining  shaft, 
•or  sloping  adit,  over  the  rough  stone 
crown  of  which,  standing  as  he  did 
upon  a  higher  level,  he  could  descry 
their  heads  and  shoulders,  and  the  big 
man's  fingers  as  he  moved  them  round 
his  pipe.     Presently  a  whiff  of  coarse 


brown  smoke  came  floating  uphill  to 
the  doctor's  nostrils;  and  his  blood 
ran  cold,  as  he  began  to  fear  that  this 
great  Harvey  must  be  the  Harvey 
Tremlett  of  whom  he  had  heard  from 
Mr.  Penniloe. 

"  Made  up  my  maind  I  have. 
Can't  stand  this  no  longer,"  said  the 
big  man,  with  the  heavy  drawl  which 
nature.has  inflicted  upon  very  heavy 
men.  **  Can't  get  no  more  for  a  long 
day's  work  than  a  hop  o'  my  thumb 
like  you  does." 

"  And  good  raison  why,  mate.  Do 
e'  ever  do  a  hard  day's  work  ? "  Fox 
could  have  sworn  that  the  smaller 
throat  gave  utterance  to. the  larger 
share  of  truth.  "  What  be  the  vally 
of  big  arms  and  legs  when  a  chap 
dothn't  care  to  make  use  of  'un  ? " 

But  the  big  man  was  not  contro- 
versial. Giants  are  generally  above 
that  weakness.  He  gave  a  long  puff, 
and  confined  himself  to  facts.  *'  Got 
my  money,  and  d — d  little  it  is. 
And  now  I  means  to  hook  it.  You 
can  hang  on,  if  you  be  vule  enough." 

"  What  an  old  Turk  it  is ! "  Jem 
replied  reproachfully.  "  Did  ever  you 
know  me  throw  you  over,  Harvey  J 
Who  is  it  brings  you  all  the  luck  ? 
Tell  'e  what, — diet's  go  back  to  Clam- 
pits.  What  a  bit  o'  luck  that  loud- 
erin'  wor !  " 

**Hor,  hor,  hor!"  the  big  man 
roared.  **  A  purty  lot  they  be  to 
Perlycrass  !  To  take  Jemmy  Kettel 
for  a  gentleman  !  And  a  doctor,  too  ! 
Oh  Lord  I  Oh  Lord  !  Doctor  Jemmy 
Vox  Kettel !  Licensed  to  deal  in 
zalts  and  zenna,  powders,  pills,  and 
boluses !  Ohi  Jemmy,  Jemmy,  my 
eye,  my  eye ! " 

"  Could  do  it,  I'll  be  bound,  as  well 
as  he  doth.  A  vaine  doctor,  to  dig 
up  the  squire  of  the  parish,  and  do  it 
wrong  way  too,  they  zay  of  'unl 
Vaine  doctor,  wasn't  'un  ?  Oh  Lord  I 
Oh  Lord  1 " 

As  these  two  rovers  combined  in  a 
hearty  roar  of  mirth  at  his  expense. 
Dr.  Jemmy  Fox,  instead  of  being 
grateful  for  a  purely  impartial  opinion, 
gave  way  to  ill  feeling,  and  stamped 
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ono  foot  in  passionate  remonstrance. 
Too  late  he  perceived  that  this  move- 
ment of  his  had  started  a  pebble 
below  the  cornel-bush  and  sent  it 
rolling  down  the  steep.  Away  went 
the  pebble  with  increasing  skips,  and 
striking  the  crown  of  the  pit-mouth 
flew  just  over  the  heads  of  the  un- 
couth jokers. 

'' Halloa,  Jemmy,  anybody  up 
there  ]  Just  you  goo  and  look,  my 
boy." 

Fox  shrunk  into  himself,  as  he 
heard  those  words  in  a  quicker  roar 
coming  up  to  him.  If  they  should 
discover  him,  his  only  chance  would 
be  to  bound  down  the  hill,  reckless  of 
neck  and  desperate  of  accident.  But 
the  light  of  the  sky  at  the  top  of  the 
hill  was  blocked  by  the  rampart  of 
rock,  and  so  there  was  nothing  for 
him  to  be  marked  upon. 

"  Nort  but  a  badger,  or  a  coney 
there,  I  reckon,"  Jem  Kettel  said, 
after  peering  up  the  steep ;  and  just 
then  a  rabbit  of  fast  style  of  life 
Avhisked  by.  "  Goo  on,  Harvey. 
You  han't  offered  me  no  'bacco  !  " 

"  You  tak'  and  vinish  'un,"  said 
the  lofty-minded  giant,  poking  his 
pipe  between  the  other  fellow's  teeth. 
**  And  now  you  give  opinion,  if  the 
Lord  hath  gived  thee  any." 

**  Well,  I  be  up  for  bunkum,  every 
bit  so  much  as  you  be.  But  where 
shall  us  be  off  to?  That's  the  p'int 
of  zettlement.  Clampits,  I  say; 
roaring  fun  there,  and  the  gim'- 
keepers  aveared  of  'e." 

"Darsn't  goo  there  yet,  I  tell  'e. 
Last  thing  old  moother  did  was  to 
send  me  word,  passon  to  Perlycrass 
had  got  the  tip  on  me.  Don't  want 
no  bother  with  them  blessed  beaks 
again." 

"  Wonder  you  didn't  goo  and  twist 
the  passon's  neck."  The  faithful 
mate  looked  up  at  him,  as  if  the 
captain  had  failed  of  his  duty  unac- 
countably. 

"  Wouldn't  touch  a  hair  of  that 
man's  head,  if  it  wor  here  atwixt  my 
two  knees."  Harvey  Tremlett  brought 
his  fist  down   on   his   thigh    with   a 


smack  that  made  the  stones  ring^ 
round  him.  "Tell  'e  why,  Jem 
Kettel.  He  have  took  my  little  Zip 
along  of  his  own  chiller,  and  a'  maneth 
to  make  a  lady  on  her.  And  a  lady 
the  little  wench  hath  a  right  to  be, — 
just  you  say  the  contrairy — if 
hanncient  vam'ley,  and  all  that, 
have  right  to  count.  Us  Tremletts 
was  here  long  afore  they  Waldrons." 

The  smaller  man  appeared  afraid  to 
speak.  He  knew  the  weak  point  of 
the  big  man  perhaps,  and  that  silence 
oils  all  such  bearings. 

**Tull  'e  what.  Jemmy,"  said  the 
other  coming  round,  after  stripping 
his  friend's  mouth  of  his  proper  pipe  ^ 
**  us  '11  go  up  country, — shoulder 
packs  and  be  off,  soon  as  ever  the- 
moon  be  up.  Like  to  see  any  man 
stop  me,  I  would  " 

He  stood  up  with  the  power  of  bis 
mighty  size  upon  him ;  a  man  who 
seemed  fit  to  stop  an  avalanche,  and 
able  to  give  as  much  trouble  about 
stopping  him. 

**  All  right ;  I  be  your  man,"  replied 
the  other,  speaking  as  if  he  were  quite 
as  big,  and  upon  the  whole  more  im- 
portant. "  Bristol  fust,  and  then 
Lunnon,  if  so  plaise  'e  ;  always  a  bit 
of  louderin'  there.  Biit  that  remindeth 
me  of  Perlycrass.  Us  be  bound  to  be 
back  by  fair- time,  you  know ;  can't 
afford  to  miss  old  Timberlegs." 

"Time  enow  for  that,"  Harvey 
Tremlett  answered.  "Zix  or  zeven 
weeks  yet  to  Perlycrass  fair.  What 
time  wor  it  as  old  Timberlegs  ap- 
p'inted  % " 

"  Ten  o'clock  at  naight,  by  church- 
yard wall.  Beckon  the  old  man  hatb 
another  job  of  louderin'  handy.  What 
a  spree  that  wor,  and  none  a  rap  the 
wiser  !  Come  along,  Harvey,  let's  have 
a  pint  at  the  Kiln,  to  drink  good  luck 
to  this  here  new  start." 

The  big  man  took  his  hat  off,  while 
the  other  jumped  nimbly  on  a  stump 
and  fiung  over  his  head  the  straps  of 
both  their  bundles  ;  and  then  with  a 
few  more  leisurely  and  peaceful  oaths 
they  quitted  their  stony  platform,  and 
began  to  descend  the  winding  paths. 
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from  which  Jem  Kettel  had  been  re- 
called. 

Fox  was  content  for  a  minute  or 
two  with  peeping  warily  after  them, 
while  his  whole  frame  tingled  with 
excitement,  wrath,  and  hcH-ror,  suc- 
ceeded by  a  burning  joy  at  the  know- 
ledge thus  vouchsafed  to  him  by  a 
higher  power  than  fortune.  As  soon 
as  he  felt  certain  that  they  could  not 
see  him,  even  if  they  looked  back 
again,  he  slipped  from  his  lurking- 
place,  and  at  some  risk  of  limb  set  off 
in  a  straighter  course  than  theirs  for 
the  public- house  in  the  valley  where  a 
feeble  light  was  twinkling.  From 
time  to  time  he  could  hear  the  two 
rovers  laughing  at  their  leisure,  prob- 
ably with  fine  enjoyment  of  very 
bad  jokes  at  his  expense.  But  he  set 
his  teeth,  and  made  more  speed,  and 
keeping  his  distance  from  them  easily 
arrived  first  at  the  inn,  where  he  found 
his  bread  and  cheese  set  forth  in  a 
little  private  parlour  having  fair  view 
of  the  bar. 

This  suited  him  well,  for  his  object 
was  to  obtain  so  clear  a  sight  of  them 
that  no  change  of  dress  or  disguise 
should  cast  any  doubt  upon  their 
identity ;  and  he  felt  sure  that  they 
were  wending  hither  to  drink  good 
speed  to  their  enterprise.  There  was 
not  much  fear  of  their  recognizing  him 
even  if  his  face  were  known  to  them, 
which  he  did  not  think  at  all  likely. 
But  he  provided  against  any  such  mis- 
hap by  paying  his  bill  beforehand, 
and  placing  his  candle  so  that  his  face 
was  in  the  dark.  Then  he  fell  to 
and  enjoyed  his  bread  and  cheese,  for 
the  ride  and  the  peril  had  produced 
fine  relish,  and  a  genuine  Cheddar 
(now  sighed  for  so  vainly)  did  justice 
to  his  nativity.  He  also  enjoyed, 
being  now  in  safety,  the  sweet  sense 
of  turning  the  tables  upon  his  wanton 
and  hateful  deriders.  For  sure  enough, 
while  his  mouth  was  full  and  the 
froth  on  his  ale  was  winking  at  him, 
in  came  those  two  scoffing  fellows 
followed  by  a  dozen  other  miners.  It 
appeared  to  be  pay-night,  and  gener- 
ous men  were  shedding  sixpences  on 


one  another ;  but  Fox  saw  enough  to 
convince  him  that  the  rest  fought  shy 
of  his  two  acquaintances.  When  he 
saw  this,  a  wild  idea  occurred  to  him 
for  a  moment ;  was  it  not  possible  to 
arrest  that  pair,  with  the  aid  of  their 
brother  miners?  But  a  little  con- 
sideration showed  the  folly  of  such  a 
pro j  ect.  He  had  no  warrant,  nd^witness , 
no  ally,  and  he  was  wholly  unknown 
in  that  neighbourhood.  And  even  if 
the  miners  should  believe  his  tale 
would  they  combine  to  lay  hands  on 
brother  workmen,  and  deliver  them 
over  to  the  mercies  of  the  law  1  Even 
if  they  would,  it  was  doubtful  that  they 
could,  sturdy  fellows  though  they  were. 
But  the  young  man  was  so  loth  to 
let  these  two  vagabonds  get  away, 
that  his  next  idea  was  to  bribe  some- 
body to  follow  them,  and  keep  them 
in  view  until  he  should  come  in  chase^ 
armed  with  the  needful  warrant  and 
supported  by  stout  posse  comitatus. 
He  studied  the  faces  of  his  friends  at 
the  bar,  to  judge  whether  any  were 
fitted  for  the  job.  Alas,  among  all 
those  rough  and  honest  features  there 
was  not  a  spark  of  craft,  nor  a  flash 
of  swift  intelligence.  If  one  of  them 
were  put  to  watch  another,  the  first 
thing  he  would  do  would  be  to  go  and 
tell  him  of  it.  And  what  Justice  of 
the  Peace  would  issue  warrant  upon  a 
stranger's  deposition  of  hearsays? 
Much  against  his  will  Jemmy  Fox 
perceived  that  there  was  nothing  for 
it  but  to  give  those  two  rogues  a  wide 
berth  for  the  present,  keep  his  own 
counsel  most  jealously,  and  be  ready 
to  meet  them  at  Perlycross  fair.  And 
even  so,  on  his  long  homeward  ride  he 
thought  that  the  prospect  was  bright- 
ening in  the  west,  and  that  he  with 
his  name  cleared  might  come  forward, 
and  assert  his  love  for  the  gentle 
Nicie. 

CHAPTER  XXIX. 
TWO   PUZZLES. 

"  Then  if  I  understand  aright.  Lady 
Waldron,  you  wish  me  to  drop  all 
further   efforts  for  the   detection   of 
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those  miscreants?  And  that  too  at 
the  very  moment  when  we  had  some 
reason  to  hope  that  we  should  at  last 
succeed.  And  all  the  outlay,  which  is 
no  trifle,  will  have  been  simply  thrown 
awayl  This  course  is  so  extraordinary, 
that  you  will  not  think  me  inquisitive 
if  I  beof  you  to  explain  it." 

Mr.  Webber,  the  lawyer,  was  knit- 
ting his  forehead,  and  speaking  in  a 
tone  of  some  annoyance,  and  much 
doubt  as  to  the  correctness  of  his  own 
reluctant  inference.  Meanwhile  the 
Spanish  lady  was  glancing  at  him  with 
some  dismay,  and  then  at  Mr.  Pen- 
niloe,  who  was  also  present,  for  the 
morning's  discussion  had  been  of 
business  matters. 

"No,  I  doubt  very  much  if  you 
quite  comprehend,"  she  answered,  with 
Mr.  Penniloe's  calm  eyes  fixed  upon 
her.  "I  did  not  propose  to  speak 
entirely  like  that.  What  I  was 
desirous  of  describing  to  you  is,  that 
to  me  it  is  less  of  eagerness  to  be 
going  on  with  so  much  haste  until  the 
return  of  my  dear  son.  He  for 
instance  will  direct  things,  and  with 
his  great, — great  command  of  the 
mind,  will  make  the  proceedings  to 
succeed,  if  it  should  prove  possible  for 
the  human  mind  to  do  it.  And  there 
is  no  one  in  this  region  that  can  refuse 
him  anything." 

Mr.  Penniloe  saw  that  she  spoke 
with  some  misgivings,  and  shifted  her 
gaze  from  himself  to  the  lawyer  and 
back  again,  with  more  of  enquiry,  and 
less  of  dictation,  than  her  usual  tone 
conveyed. 

'*The  matter  is  entirely  one  for 
your  ladyship's  own  decision,"  replied 
Mr.  Webber,  beginning  to  fold  up  the 
papers  he  had  submitted.  "Mr. 
Penniloe  has  left  that  to  us,  as  was 
correct,  inasmuch  as  it  does  not  con- 
cern the  trust.  I  will  stop  all  en- 
quiries at  once,  upon  receiving  your 
instructions  to  that  effect." 

"  But — but  I  think  you  do  not 
well  comprehend.  Perhaps  I  could 
more  clearly  place  it  with  the  use  of 
my  own  tongue.  It  is  nothing  more 
than  this.     I  wish  that  my  dear  son 


should  not  give  up  his  appointment  as 
officer,  and  come  back  to  this  country 
for  altogether  nothing.  I  wish  that 
he  should  have  the  delight  of  thinking 
that — that  it  shall  be  of  his  own  pro- 
curation to  unfold  this  mysterious  case. 
Yes,  that  is  it,  that  is  all  that  I  wish, 
to  let  things  wait  a  little,  until  my 
son  comes." 

If  either  of  her  listeners  had  been 
very  keen,  or  endowed  with  the 
terrier-nose  of  suspicion,  he  would 
have  observed  perhaps  that  the  lady 
had  found  some  relief  from  an  after- 
thought, and  was  now  repeating  it  as 
a  happy  hit.  But  Mr.  Penniloe  was 
too  large,  and  Mr.  Webber  too  rough 
of  mind,  in  spite  of  legal  training, 
to  pry  into  a  lady's  little  turns  of 
thought. 

**  Very  well,  madam,"  said  the 
lawyer,  rising,  "that  finishes  our 
business  for  to-day,  I  think.  But  I 
beg  to  congratulate  you  on  your  son's 
return.  I  cannot  call  to  mind  that  I 
have  heard  of  it  before.  Every  one 
will  be  delighted  to  see  him  ;  even  in 
his  father's  time  everybody  was  full 
of  him.  When  may  we  hope  to  see 
him.  Lady  Waldron  ?**' 

"Before  very  long,  I  have  reason 
for  good  hope,"  the  lady  replied,  with 
a  smile  restoring  much  of  the  beauty 
of  her  careworn  face.  "  I  have  not 
heard  the  day  yet ;  but  I  know  that 
he  will  come.  He  has  to  obtain  per- 
mission from  all  the  proper  authorities, 
of  course.  And  that  is  like  your 
very  long  and  very  costful  processes 
of  the  Great  British  law,  Mr. 
Webber.  But  now  I  will  entreat  of 
you  to  excuse  me  any  more ;  I  have 
given  very  long  attention.  Mr. 
Webber,  will  you  then  oblige  me  by 
being  the  host  to  Mr.  Penniloe  ?  The 
refreshment  is  in  the  approximate 
room." 

"  Devilish  fine  woman,"  Mr. 
Webber  whispered,  as  her  ladyship 
sailed  away.  **  Wonderfully  clever 
too !  How  she  does  her  w's — I  don't 
know  much  about  them,  but  I  always 
understood  that  there  never  was  any 
one  born  out  of  England  who  could 
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make  head  or  tail  of  his  w*s.  Why, 
she  speaks  English  quite  like  a  native ! 
But  I  see  you  are  looking  at  me. 
Shocking  manners,  I  confess,  to  swear 
in  the  presence  of  a  parson,  sir; 
though  plenty  of  them  do  it — ha,  ha, 
faa  ! — in  their  own  absence,  I  suppose.*' 

**  It  is  not  my  presence,  Mr. 
Webber.  That  makes  it  neither 
better  nor  worse  ;  but  the  presence  of 
God  is  everywhere.  *' 

**  To  be  sure  I  So  it  is.  Come 
into  the  next  room.  Her  ladyship 
said  we  should  find  something  there. 
I  suppose  we  sha*n't  see  Missy  though,'* 
said  the  lawyer  as  he  led  the  parson 
to  the  luncheon-table.  ''She  fights 
very  shy  of  your  humble  servant  now ; 
girls  never  forgive  that  sort  of  thing. 
,  I  don't  often  make  such  a  mistake 
though,  do  I?  And  it  was  my  son 
Waldron's  fault  altogether.  Waldron 
is  a  sharp  fellow,  1but  not  like  me ; 
can't  see  very  far  into  a  milestone. 
Pity  to  stop  the  case  before  we  cleared 
Fox.  I  don't  Understand  this  new 
turn  though.  A  straw  shows  the  way 
the  wind  blows;  something  behind 
the  scenes,  Mr.  Penniloe ;  more  than 
meets  the  eye.  Is  it  true  that  old 
Fox  is  dropping  off  the  hooks  ? " 

"  If  you  mean  to  ask  me,  Mr. 
Webber,  what  I  have  heard  about  his 
state  of  health,  I  fear  that  there  is 
little  hope  of  his  recovery.  Dr.  Fox 
returns  to-morrow,  as  you  may  have 
heard  through, — through  your  espe- 
cial agents.  You  know  what  my 
opinion  is  of  that  proceeding  on  your 
part." 

"  Yes,  you  spoke  out  pretty  plainly ; 
and  by  George,  you  were  right,  sir  ! 
As  fine  a  property  as  any  in  the 
county  ;  I  had  no  idea  it  was  half  as 
much.  Why,  bless  my  heart  sir. 
Jemmy  Fox  will  be  worth  his  £8,000 
a  year,  they  tell  me  !  *' 

**I  am  glad  that  his  worth,"  Mr. 
Penniloe  said  quietly,  ''is  sufScient 
per  annum  to  relieve  him  from  your 
very  dark  suspicion." 

"  Got  me  there  ! "  replied  Webber, 
with  a  laugh.  "  Ah,  you  parsons 
always  beat  the  lawyers.     Bury  us. 


don't  you,  if  you  find  no  other  way  ] 
But  we  get  the  last  fee  after  all ; 
probate,  sir,  probate  is  an  expensive 
thing.  Well,  I  must  be  off ;  I  see  my 
gig  is  ready.  If  you  can  make  my 
peace  with  Jemmy  Fox,  say  a  word 
for  me.  After  all  it  looked  uncom- 
monly black,  you  know,  and  young 
men  should  be  forgiving." 

Scarcely  had  his  loud  steps  ceased 
to  ring  when  a  very  light  pit-a-pit 
succeeded,  and  Mr.  Penniloe  found 
himself  in  far  more  interesting  com- 
pany. Nicie  came  softly,  and  put 
back  her  hair,  and  offered  her  lovely 
white  forehead  to  be  kissed,  and  sat 
down  with  a  smile  that  begged  pardon 
for  a  sigh.  "  Oh,  Uncle  Penniloe,  I 
am  so  glad  !  I  thought  I  should  never 
have  a  talk  with  you  again.  My  for- 
tune has  been  so  frightful  lately; 
everything  against  me,  the  same  as  it 
has  been  with  this  dear  little  soul 
here." 

She  pointed  to  Jess,  the  wounded 
one,  who  trotted  in  cheerfully  upon 
three  legs,  with  the  other  strapped  up 
in  a  white  silk  pouch.  The  little  dog 
wagged  her  tail,  and  looked  up  at  the 
clergyman  with  her  large  eyes  full  of 
soft  gratitude  and  love,  as  by  that 
reflex  action,  which  a  dog's  eyes  have 
without  moving,  they  took  in^  and 
told  their  intense  delight  in  that 
vigilant  nurse,  and  sweet  comrade, 
Nicie. 

"Oh,  she  is  so  proud,"  Miss  Wal- 
dron said,  looking  twice  as  proud 
herself ;  "  this  is  the  first  time  that 
she  has  had  the  privilege  of  going 
upon  three  legs  without  anybody's 
hand  ;  and  she  does  think  so  much  of 
herself !  Jess,  go  and  show  Uncle 
Penniloe  what  she  can  do  now  her 
health  is  coming  back.  Jess,  go  and 
cut  a  little  caper, — very  steadily,  you 
know,  for  feat  of  going  twisty ;  and 
keep  her  tail  up,  all  the  time ! 
Now,  Jess,  come,  and  have  a  pretty 
kiss,  because  she  has  earned  it 
splendidly. 

"She  takes  my  breath  away,  be- 
cause she  is  so  good,"  continued 
Nicie,   leaning  over   her.      *'  I   have 
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studied  her  character  for  six  weeks 
now,  and  there  is  not  a  flaw  to  be 
found  in  it,  unless  it  is  a  noble  sort 
of  jealousy.  Pixie," —  here  Jess 
uttered  a  sharp  small  growl,  and 
showed  a  few  teeth  as  good  as  ever — 
*'  I  must  not  mention  his  name  again, 
because  it  won't  do  to  excite  her ; 
but  he  is  out  in  the  cold  altogether, 
because  he  has  never  shown  any 
heroism.  No,  no,  he  sha'n't  come, 
Jesse ;  he  is  locked  up  for  want  of 
chivalry.  Oh,  Uncle  Penniloe,  there 
is  one  question  I  have  long  been 
wanting  to  ask  you.  Do  you  think 
it  possible  for  even  God  to  forgive  the 
man, — the  brute  I  mean — ^who  slashed 
this  little  dear  like  that,  for  being  so 
loving  and  so  true  %  " 

"My  dear  child,"  Mr.  Penniloe 
replied,  "  I  have  just  been  saying  to 
myself,  how  like  your  dear  father  you 
are  growing, — in  goodness  and  kind- 
ness of  face,  I  mean.  But  when  you 
look  like  that,  the  resemblance  is 
quite  lost.  I  should  never  have 
thought  you  capable  of  such  a  fero- 
cious aspect." 

"Ah,  that  is  because  you  don't 
know  what  T  can  do."  But  as  she 
spoke,  her  arched  brows  were  relax- 
ing, and  her  flashing  eyes  filled  with 
their  usual  soft  gleam.  "  You  forget 
that  I  am  half  a  Spaniard  still,  or  at 
any  rate  a  quarter  one,  and  therefore 
I  can  be  very  terrible  sometimes. 
Ah,  you  should  have  seen  me  the 
other  day ;  I  let  somebody  know  who 
I  am !  He  thought  perhaps  that 
butter  wouldn't  melt  in  my  mouth. 
Did  not  I  astonish  him,  the  imper- 
tinent low  wretch  ? " 

"  Why,  Nicie,  this  is  not  at  all  like 
you  1  I  always  quote  you  as  a  model 
of  sweet  temper.  Who  can  have 
aroused  your  angry  passions  thus  ? " 

"Oh,  never  mind.  I  should  like 
to  tell  you,  and  I  want  to  tell  you 
very  much ;  but  I  am  not  permitted, 
though  I  don't  know  why.  My 
mother  has  begged  me  particularly 
not  to  speak  of  that  man  who  came, 
— gentleman,  I  suppose  he  would  call 
himself — but  there,  I  am  telling  you 


all  about  him !  And  mother  is  so 
different,  and  so  much  more  humble 
now.  If  she  were  still  as  unfair  as 
she  was,  I  should  not  be  so  particular. 
But  she  seems  to  be  so  sad,  and  so 
mysterious  now,  without  accusing  any 
one.  And  so  I  will  not  say  a  word 
against  her  orders.  You  would  not 
wish  it.  Uncle  Penniloe,  I  am  sure." 

"Certainly  not,  my  dear;  I  will 
not  ask  another  question.  I  have 
noticed  that  your  mother  is  quite 
different  myself.  I  hope  she  .is  not 
falling  into  really  bad  health." 

"  No,  I  don't  think  that ;  but  into 
frightfully  low  spirits.  We  have 
enough  to  account  for  that,  haven't 
we.  Uncle  Penniloe?  To  think  of 
my  dear  father,  all  this  time !  What 
can  I  do  ?  I  am  so  wretchedly  help- 
less. I  try  to  trust  in  God,  and  to 
say  to  myself — *  What  does  the  earthly 
part  matter,  after  all?  When  the 
soul  is  with  the  Lord,  or  only  waiting 
for  His  time,  and  perhaps  rewarded 
all  the  better — because — because  of 
wicked  treatment  here.'  But  oh,  it 
won't  do.  Uncle  Penniloe,  it  won't, 
when  I  think  how  noble  and  how 
good  he  was,  and  to  be  treated  in  that 
way  1  And  then  I  fall  away,  and 
cry,  and  sob,  and  there  comes  such  a 
pain — such  a  pain  in  my  heart,  that 
I  have  no  breath  left,  and  can  only 
lie  down,  and  pray  that  God  would 
take  me  to  my  father.  Is  it  wicked  % 
I  suppose  it  is ;  but  how  am  I  to  help 
it?" 

"  No,  my  dear,  it  is  not  wicked  to 
give  way  sometimes."  The  parson's 
voice  was  tremulous  at  sight  of  her 
distress,  and  remembrance  of  his  own 
not  so  very  long  ago.  "Sorrow  is 
sent  to  all  of  us,  and  doubtless  for 
our  good ;  and  if  we  did  not  feel  it, 
how  could  we  be  at  all  improved  by 
it  ?  But  you  have  borne  it  well,  my 
child ;  and  so  has  your  good  mother, 
considering  how  the  first  sad  blow 
has  been  doubled  and  prolonged  so 
strangely.  But  now  it  will  be  better 
for  you,  ever  so  much  better,  Nicie, 
with  your  dear  brother  home  again." 

"  But  when  will  that  be  ?     Perhaps 
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not  for  years.  We  do  not  even  know 
where  he  is.  They  were  not  Hkely  to 
stay  long  in  Malta ;  he  may  be  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  by  this  time,  if 
the  ship  has  had  long  enough  to  get 
there.  Everything  seems  to  be  so 
much  against  us.'' 

"  Are  you  sure  that  you  are  right, 
my  dear?  "  Mr.  Penniloe  asked  with 
no  little  surprise.  **  From  what  your 
mother  said  just  now,  I  hoped  that 
I  should  see  my  old  pupil  very 
soon." 

**  I  am  afraid  not,  Uncle  Penniloe. 
My  dear  mother  seems  to  confuse 
things  a  little,  or  not  quite  to  under- 
stand them ;  through  her  late  illness, 
no  doubt  it  is.  We  have  not  had  a 
word  from  Tom,  since  that  letter 
which  had  such  a  wonderful  effect,  as 
I  told  you,  when  you  were  gone  to 
London.  And  then,  if  you  remember, 
he  had  no  idea  how  long  they  were  to 
be  at  Yaletta.  And  he  said  nothing 
about  their  future  movements  very 
clearly;  so  full  of  his  duties,  no 
doubt,  that  he  had  no  time  to  write 
long  particulars.  Even  now  he  may 
never  have  heard  of, — of  what  has 
happened,  and  our  sad  condition. 
They  may  have  been  at  sea,  ever 
since  he  wrote;  soldiers  can  never 
tell  where  they  may  have  to  be." 

**  That  has  always  been  so,  and  is  a 
part  of  discipline;"  the  parson  was 
thinking  of  the  centurion  and  his 
men.  **But  even  if  your  letter 
should  have  gone  astray,  they  must 
have  seen  some  English  newspapers, 
I  should  think.'' 

"  Tom  is  very  clever,  as  you  know. 
Uncle  Penniloe ;  but  he  never  reads 
a  word  when  he  can  help  it.  And 
besides  that,  it  is  only  fair  to 
remember  that  he  is  under  Govern- 
ment. And  the  Government  never 
neglects  an  opportunity  of  turning 
right  into  left,  and  the  rest  upside 
down.  If  all  the  baggage  intended 
for  their  draft  was  sent  to  the  West 
Indies,  because  thoy  were  ordered  to 
the  East,  it  ought  to  follow  that  their 
letters  would  go  too.  But  the  worst 
of  it  is  that  one  cannot  be  sure  thev 


will  stick  to  a  mistake,  after  making 
it." 

*'  It  is  most  probable  that  they 
would ;  especially  if  it  were  pointed 
out  to  them.  Your  dear  father  told 
me  that  they  never  forgive  anybody 
for  correcting  them.  But  how  then 
could  your  mother  feel  so  sure 
about  Tom's  coming  home  almost 
immediately  ? " 

'^It  puzzles  me,  until  I  have  time 
to  think,"  answered  Nicie,  looking 
down.  "She  has  never  said  a  word 
to  me  about  it,  beyond  praying  and 
hoping  for  Tom  to  come  home.  Oh,. 
I  know,  or  at  least  I  can  guess,  how ! 
She  may  have  had  a  dream ;  she 
believes  firmly  in  her  dreams,  and 
she  has  not  had  time  to  tell  me 
yet." 

Mr.  Penniloe  had  no  right  to  seek 
further,  and  no  inclination  so  to  do. 
The  meanest  and  most  sneaking  un- 
derstrapper of  that  recent  addition 
to  our  liberal  institutions,  the 
**  Private  Enquiry  Firm,"  could  never 
have  suspected  Nicie  Waldron,  after 
looking  at  her,  of  any  of  those 
subterfuges,  which  he  (like  a  slack- 
skinned  worm)  wriggles  into.  But 
on  the  other  hand  who  could  suppose 
that  Lady  Waldron  would  endeavour 
to  mislead  her  own  man  of  business- 
by  a  trumpery  deceit  1  And  yet  wha 
was  that  strange  visitor,  of  whom 
her  daughter  was  not  allowed  to 
speak? 

Unable  to  understand  these  things,, 
the  curate  shortly  took  his  leave, 
being  resolved,  like  a  wise  man,  to 
think  as  little  as  he  could  about 
them,  until  Time,  that  mighty  lock- 
smith at  whom  even  Love  rarely 
wins  the  latest  laugh,  should  bring 
his  skeleton  key  to  bear  on  the  wardb» 
of  this  enigma.  What  else  can  a^ 
busy  man  do,  when  puzzled  even  by 
his  own  affairs?  And  how  much 
more  must  it  be  so  in  the  business 
of  other  persons,  which  he  doubts  hifc^ 
right  to  meddle  with?  Perhaps  it 
would  have  been  difficult  to  find  any 
male  member  of  our  race  more  deeply 
moved    by  the  hups  and  mishaps  o£ 
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his  fellow-creatures  than  this  parson 
of  Perlycross ;  and  yet  he  could  take 
a  rosier  view  for  most  of  them  than 
they  took  for  themselves.  So  when 
he  left  the  grounds  of  Walderscourt, 
he  buttoned  up  his  spencer,  and 
stepped  oat  bravely,  swinging  his 
stick  vigorously,  and  trusting  in  the 
Xord. 

**  What  did  'e  hat  me  vor,  like 
'that  1 "  cried  a  voice  of  complaint 
irom  a  brambled  dit<;h,  outside  a 
i;hick  copse  known  as  Puddicombe 
Wood.  Mr.  Penniloe  had  not  got  his 
:glasses  on,  and  was  grieved  to  feel 
rather  than  to  see,  although  he  was 
^t  the  right  end  of  his  stick,  that  he 
had  brought  it  down  (with  strong 
•emphasis  of  a  passage  in  his  coming 
sermon)  on  the  head  of  a  croucher  in 
that  tangled  ditch.  **  Oh,  I  beg  your 
pardon !  I  am  so  sorry ;  I  had  not 
the  least  idea  there  was  anybody 
there.  I  was  thinking  of  the  sower, 
and  the  tares  that  choke  the  seed, 
^ut  get  up,  and  let  me  see  what  I 
have  done.  What  made  you  hide 
yourself  down  there?  I  am  not 
the  gamekeeper.  Why,  it  is  Sam 
Speccotty !  Poaching  again,  I  am 
afraid,  Sam.  But  I  hope  I  have  not 
hurt  you  so  very  much." 

"Bruk*  my  head  in  two,  that's 
what  you  have  done,  Passon.  Oh, 
you  can't  goo  to  tell  on  me,  after 
hatting  me  on  the  brains  with  club- 
stick  I  Ooh,  ooh,  ooh !  I  be  gooing 
to  die  I  be.'' 

"  Speccotty,  no  lies,  and  no  sham- 
ming ! "  Mr.  Penniloe  put  on  his 
spectacles,  for  he  knew  his  customer 
well  enough, — a  notorious  poacher, 
but  very  seldom  punished,  because  he 
was  considered  **a  natural."  "This 
is  no  club-stick,  but  a  light  walking- 
stick  ;  and  between  it  and  your  head 
there  was  a  thick  briar,  as  well  as 
this  vast  mop  of  hair.  Let  me  see 
^hat  you  have  got  under  that  tree- 
root." 

Sam  had  been  vainly  endeavouring 
to  lead  his  minister  away  from  his 
own  Httle  buried  napkin,  or  rather 
jsack  of  hidden  treasure.      **Turn  it 


out,"  commanded  the  parson  surprised 
at  his  own  austerity.  "  A  brace 
of  cock-pheasants,  a  couple  of  wood- 
cocks, two  couple  of  rabbits,  and  a 
leash  of  hares !  Oh  Sam,  Sam,  what 
have  you  done?  Speccotty,  I  am 
ashamed  of  you  !  " 

"  Bain't  no  oother  chap  within  ten 
maile,"  said  Speccotty,  regarding  the 
subject  from  a  different  point  of  view, 
**  as  could  a'  dooed  that  since  dree 
o'clock  this  marnin' ;  now^Passon,  do 
'e  know  of  wan  ?  " 

*^  I  am  happy  to  say  that  I  do  not, 
neither  dol  wish  for  his  acquaintance. 
Give  up  your  gun,  Sam.  Even  if  I 
let  you  off,  I  insist  upon  your  tools, 
as  well  as  all  your  plunder." 

"  Han't  a  got  no  goon,"  replied  the 
poacher,  looking  slyly  at  the  parson, 
through  the  rough  shock  of  his  hair. 
"  Never  vired  a  goon,  for  none  on  'un ; 
knows  how  to  vang  'un  wi'out 
thiccy." 

"I  can  well  believe  that."  Mr. 
Penniloe  knew  not  a  little  of  poachers 
from  his  boyish  days,  and  was  not 
without  that  secret  vein  of  sympathy 
for  them  which  every  sportsman  has, 
so  long  as  they  elude  and  do  not  defy 
the  law.  "  But  I  must  consider  what 
I  shall  do.  Send  all  this  to  my  house 
to-night,  that  I  may  return  it  to  the 
proper  owners.  Unless  you  do  that, 
you  will  be  locked  up  to-morrow." 

"  Oh  Passon,  you  might  let  me  have 
the  roberts,  to  make  a  few  broth  for 
my  old  moother." 

''Not  a  hair,  nor  a  feather  shall 
you  keep.  Your  mother  shall  have 
some  honest  broth, — but  none  of  your 
stolen  rabbits,  Speccotty.  You  take 
it  so  lightly,  that  I  fear  you  must  be 
punished." 

"  Oh  don't  'e  give  me  up,  sir.  Oh, 
my  poor  head  do  go  round  so  !  Don't 
'e  give  me  up,  for  God's  sake,  Passon. 
Two  or  dree  things  I  can  tell  'e,  as  'e 
'd  give  the  buttons  off  thy  coat  to 
know  on.  Do  'e  mind  when  the 
Devil  was  seen  on  Hagdon  Hill,  the 
day  avore  the  good  lady  varied  all 
down  the  Harseshoe  ? " 

'^I    do    remember     hearing     some 
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foolish  story,  Sam,  and  silly  people 
being  frightened  by  some  strange 
appearances,  very  easily  explained,  no 
doubt." 

"  You  volk,  as  don't  zee  things,  can 
make  'un  any  colour  to  your  own 
liking.  But  1  tell  'e  old  Nick  gooed 
into  the  body  of  a  girt  wild  cat  up 
there ;  and  to  this  side  of  the  valley, 
her  be  toorned  to  a  black  dog.  Zayeth 
so  in  the  Baible,  don't  'unl  " 

"  I  cannot  recall  any  passage,  Sam, 
to  that  effect ;  though  I  am  often 
surprised  by  the  knowledge  of  those 
who  use  Holy  Scripture  for  argument 
much  more  freely  than  for  guidance. 
And  I  fear  that  is  the  case  with  you." 

"  Whuther  a'  dooed  it,  or  whuther 
a'  did  not,  I  be  the  ekal  of  *un,  that  I 
be.     When  her  coom  to  me  a  gapin' 


and  a  yawnin',  I  up  wi'  bill -hook,  and 
I  g'ied  'un  zummat.  If  ^tis  gone- 
back  to  hell  'a  harth,  a'  wun't  coom 
out  again,  I  reckon,  wi'out  Sam  Spec- 
cotty's  mark  on  'un.  'Twill  zave  'e  a 
lot  of  sarmons,  Passon.  Her  'on't 
want  no  more  knocking  on  the  head 
this  zide  of  Yester,  to  my  reckoning. 
Hor !  Passon  be  gone  a'ready ;  a' 
don't  want  to  hear  of  that.  Taketh. 
of  his  trade  away.  Ah,  I  could  tel  1  'un 
zomethin',  if  a'  wadn't  such  a  softie." 
Mr.  Penniloe  had  hastened  on,  and 
no  longer  swung  his  holly-stick  j  not 
through  fear  of  knocking  any  more 
skulking  poachers  on  the  head,  but 
from  the  ss^dness  which  always  fell 
upon  him  dt  thought  of  the  dark  and 
deadly  blow  the  Lord  had  been  pleased, 
to  inflict  on  him. 


{To  he  continued,) 
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THE    PORTRAIT    OF    A    MOONSHEE, 


"  A  MooNSHEE  wishes  for  an  inter- 
view," the  messenger  said. 

**  Does  he  have  a  chair  1 " 

**  He  has  never  been  before ;  but 
doubtless  he  does  not  have  one." 

"  Show  him  in." 

The  place  was  the  ancient  Hindoo 
city  of  Muttra,  and  the  time  was 
early  November.  French  windows 
opened  into  the  garden,  and  a  sweet 
scent  came  in  from  the  white  trumpet- 
-shaped  flowers  of  two  lofty  Milling- 
touias  (a  genus  of  bignonia)  then  just 
in  bloom. 

A  man  of  middle  height  entered, 
rather  strongly  built,  but  not  portly. 
He  wore  on  his  head  a  small,  compact 
turban,  and  was  plainly  dressed  in 
white,  with  a  dark  buckram  jacket 
underneath,  for  the  mornings  were 
fresh.  His  rosary  of  a  hundred  beads 
hung  from  his  side,  tucked  into  his 
waistband.  He  was  very  modest,  too 
much  so  indeed,  putting  a  single 
£nger  to  his  lip  instead  of  "no," 
speaking  softly,  and  lifting  the  hem  of 
his  linen  coat  to  his  mouth  if  a  smile 
overtook  him.  On  enquiring  into  his 
a,ntecedents,  I  found  that  he  had  been 
a  Moonshee  to  one  or  two  officers, 
•especially  to  a  certain  Colonel  Allgood, 
but  had  lately  kept  a  school  with 
little  pecuniary  success.  And,  having 
heard  that  the  person  he  was  calling 
upon  had  a  taste  for  picking  up  old 
■customs,  adages,  proverbs,  &c.,  he  had 
paid  his  visit  to  enquire  whether  he 
•could  be  of  any  service.  The  answer 
was  that  as  Muttra  was  such  a  renowned 
place  among  the  Hindoos,  and  in 
the  heart  of  the  country  especially 
<;onnected  with  the  myth  of  Krishna 
{the  district  of  the  twenty-four  woods), 
it  seemed  advisable  to  use  the  oppor- 
tunity for  collecting  Hindoo  folk-lore, 
^nd  it  was  feared  such  information 
would  not  interest  him.     He  replied 


that  certainly  the  absurdities  of  idol- 
worshippers  had  not  engaged  his 
attention,  but  in  the  particular  of 
proverbs  he  would  be  able  to  supply 
materials,  and  highly  pleased  to  do 
so.  As  it  was  found  he  did  not  want 
anything,  he  was  asked  to  take  a 
chair,  but  shook  his  head  deprecat- 
ingly;  and,  at  length,  under  friendly 
pressure,  sat  down  cross-legged  on 
the  carpet.  When  his  face  came  thus 
more  completely  in  view,  it  was 
observed  that  his  features  were  of  the 
modified  Afghan  type,  which  indicates 
some  connection  with  the  Islam  of 
foreign  origin. 

The  time  at  which  this  intercourse 
commenced  may  be  roughly  designated 
as  before  the  Mutiny.  That  tremen- 
dous outbreak  is  still  the  epoch  by 
which  dates  are  fixed  by  the  illiterate — 
before  the  Mutiny,  or  some  ten  years 
after  the  Mutiny,  and  so  on  ;  and  the 
siege  of  Bhurtpore  in  1826  had,  in 
that  part  of  India,  previously  served 
a  similar  purpose.  This  method  of 
reckoning  seems  to  have  been  always 
Oriental.  The  prophet  Amos,  when 
specifying  the  period  of  his  first  divine 
impulse,  says  that  it  was  two  years 
before  the  Earthquake. 

The  Moonshee's  name  was  Kumr- 
ood-Deen,  which  being  interpreted 
signifies  the  Moon  of  the  Faith,  the 
faith,  that  is,  of  Islam  ;  and  it  may 
be  at  once  admitted  that  he  knew 
nothing  about  the  religion,  literature, 
or  philosophy  of  his  compatriots,  the 
Hindoos ;  nor,  indeed,  was  he  willing 
to  allow  that  anything  existed  among 
them  worth  the  attention  of  intelligent 
students.  It  seemed  useless,  therefore, 
to  employ  his  aid  in  collecting  the 
information  then  in  view.  However, 
his  scale  of  remuneration  was  so 
modest,  and  his  programme  of  in- 
struction  so  easy  and  enticing,  that 
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terms  were  eventually  agreed  upon, 
and  he  took  his  place  in  the  household 
as  a  familiar  figure.  He  was  a  correct 
Persian  scholar  and  well  versed  in  the 
higher  Oordoo,  but  very  slightly  ac- 
quainted with  Arabic.  He  had  been 
taught,  however,  to  read  the  sacred 
language  aloud,  with  the  proper  pro- 
nunciation, but  without  understanding 
it  at  all.  The  blind  are  often  trained 
to  become  reciters  of  the  Koran,  and 
will  complete  it  during  Ramazan, 
within  a  given  time.  Such  practices 
draw  near  the  prayer-wheel  of  Thibet. 

In  mentioning  the  plan  of  study 
proposed  by  Kumr-ood-Deen,  it  must 
not  be  supposed  that  its  merely 
•dilettante  character  escaped  notice. 
There  is  no  primrose  path  to  learning ; 
but  the  idea  rose  out  of  confessions 
freely  made.  The  disposal  of  time  did 
not  admit  of  much  leisure.  First, 
there  was  the  daily  task,  next,  a 
curiosity  after  customs  and  habits, 
and  lastly  a  portion  of  the  day  dis- 
tinctly claimed  for  folly.  "Never 
forget  Folly  {Nicht  ohne  Narrheit)*' 
had  been  a  motto  adopted  from  Mr. 
Merryman  in  the  Prologue  for  the 
Theatre,  with  a  view  to  the  health 
both  of  mind  and  body. 

The  Moonshee's  proposal  then  was, 
that  he  should  read  certain  Oordoo 
books,  almost  entirely  of  a  poetical 
kind,  and  cull  out  of  them  the  effective 
passages.  There  was  to  be  a  short 
lesson  before  breakfast,  in  which  the 
general  character  of  the  book  should 
be  described  with  illustrative  anec- 
dotes of  the  writer.  The  full  meaning 
of  the  extracts  was  to  be  pointed  out, 
and  if  anything  of  force  or  beauty 
came  to  light,  it  was  to  be  copied  into 
a  commonplace  book.  It  may  be 
mentioned  here  that  the  assistance  in 
proverbs  did  not  come  to  much ;  the 
^selector  introduced  many  which  were 
found  to  be  translations  from  the 
Arabic,  and  more  confusing  than 
useful. 

Kumr-ood-Deen's  curriculum  was 
an  effeminate  one.  The  student  was 
to  be  nurtured  on  anthology ;  no  solid 
food  in  the  diet,  only  whipped  creams. 


But  the  old  man  held  his  post  for 
years,  and  the  unscholarlike  sipping 
went  on  too;  and  though  much  was 
speedily  forgotten,  some  little  super- 
ficial knowledge  must  have  been 
attained.  Elderly  would  be  a  fitter 
term  than  old,  for  my  tutor  was  not 
fifty  when  he  first  appeared ;  but  his 
profession  of  schoolmaster  and  his 
shaven  head  gave  him  an  occasional 
aspect  of  gravity  befitting  a  veteran. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  to  dwell 
on  treasures  discovered  during  the 
studies,  but  two  brief  specimens  may 
be  given,  where  both  thought  and 
form  appeal  in  some  degree  to  Western 
taste.  Both,  it  is  believed,  are  from 
the  pen  of  Mahommed  Buffee  of 
Lucknow,  whose  poetical  name  was 
Souda,  or  Madness,  and  who  flourished 
between  1710  and  1780. 

Betimes. 

Create,  if  so  you  can, 

When  youth  is  bright ; 

Long  is  the  revel's  plan, 
And  swift  the  night. 

The  translation  is  quite  literal ;  the 
following,  though  a  little  more  free, 
preserves  the  refrain  exactly. 

Transience, 

The  bubble  on  the  flowing  stream 
Stays,  stays,  but  does  not  stay  ; 

Dew  on  the  rose  in  morning's  beam 
Stays,  stays,  but  does  not  stay. 

Ah  !  precious  life,  so  thy  sweet  dream 
Stays,  stays,  but  does  not  stay. 

It  was  soon  found  that  Kumr-ood- 
Deen  had  received  impressions  from 
the  aforesaid  Colonel  Allgood  (the 
name  has  •  been  altered)  which  were 
never  likely  to  pass  away.  The 
Moonshee  had  been  a  sort  of  secretary 
to  the  Colonel  sahib,  and  had  written 
letters  for  him  in  his  pursuit  of  know- 
ledge, for  he  was  an  archaeologist 
especially  addicted  to  old  coins.  The 
secretary  thought  this  passion  frivol- 
ous. There  might  be  interest  in  the 
coins  of  Mahommedan  kings,  but 
what  money  the  idol-worshippers  may 
have  struck  before  the  coming  of 
Mustapha  seemed  a  matter  of  pro- 
found indifference.     It  was  not,  how 
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ever,  the  ColoneVs  curiosity  which 
excited  admiration,  but  his  firmness, 
his  decision  and  bravery,  above  all, 
his  justice. 

"He  begged  a  coolie's  pardon  one 
day,''  exclaimed  his  eulogist,  with 
raised  eyebrows,  "when  he  had 
wrongly  accused  him  through  mis- 
information ! " 

It  has  always  seemed  encouraging 
to  think  that  the  desire  of  integrity 
need  not  perish,  that  it "  may  drop 
seed  and  propagate  itself;  and  that, 
perhaps,  a  good  life  does  as  much  to 
consolidate  the  British  power  as 
prowess  in  arms.  It  is  really  true 
that  though  the  Colonel  was  dead 
before  the  call  at  Muttra,  Kumr-ood- 
Deen  guided  himself  very  much  by 
his  former  patron^  and,  as  shall  be 
shown  directly,  was  kept  out  of 
trouble  during  the  Mutiny  by  the 
recollection  of  his  character. 

News  of  the  studies  having  spread 
among  the  educated  curious  in  the  city, 
visits  were  paid  by  Mahommedan 
officials,  pleaders,  and  others,  of  whose 
poetical  achievements  no  suspicion  had 
ever  previously  existed.  Conversation 
on  ordinary  topics  would  proceed,  and 
then  suddenly  the  morning  caller 
would  look  shy,  and  with  some  con- 
fusion disclose  that  he  was  Lion,  or 
Witness,  or  Spark,  or  some  other  of  the 
strange  appellations  the  rhyming 
brotherhood  assume  when  they  put  on 
their  singing-robes.  Some  poems  were 
still  in  manuscript,  and  a  desire  was 
shown  to  recite  them ;  others  had 
reached  lithography  and  were  collected 
in  a  Dee  wan.  One  gentleman  edited  a 
magazine  in  prose,  with  a  healthy  cir- 
culatioflK>f  thirty-five,  and  invited  con- 
tributions. With  the  aid  of  the  Moon- 
shee's  pen  one  was  sent  on  the  electric 
telegraph,  and  appeared  next  to  an 
article  on  Seth  the  third  son  of  Adam, 
who,  it  was  stated,  had  received  no 
less  than  fifty  short  revelations  from 
the  Supreme  Being.  Thus  strangely 
do  the  centuries  clash  in  the  circum- 
stances of  our  position  in  India.  The 
tolerable,  or  intolerable,  poetry  of  my 
visitors  imitated  Persian  forms,  and 


made  use  of  Sooffee  extravagances 
about  the  beloved  one,  the  cup-bearer, 
the  tavern-keeper,  and  all  the  rest  of 
it,  but  appeared  wholly  insincere  and 
inanimate. 

Kumr-ood-Deen,  when  he  had  laid 
aside  his  modesty,  was  by  no  means  free 
from  some  theatrical  affectations.  One 
morning  he  came  in  obviously  excited 
and  disturbed ;  he  frequently  covered 
his  mouth,  and  shook  as  with  intellec- 
tual effervescence.  As  he  clearly 
wished  to  be  asked  what  was  the 
matter,  the  question  was  put,  and  it 
turned  out  that  he  had  been  perusing 
the  writings  of  Jafur  Zuttullee,  or 
Jafur  the  buffoon,  whose  extreme 
facetiousness  was  the  cause  of  this 
pantomime  ;  and,  indeed,  he  mentioned 
that  the  recital  of  portions  of  this 
humourist  in  a  party  of  friends  was 
apt  to  produce  rolling  and  convulsions, 
not  without  danger  of  internal  rupture. 
As  Jafur,  however,  took  a  broader 
view  of  life  than  is  considered  admis- 
sible at  the  present  epoch,  he  need 
not  be  quoted,  nor  would  his  name 
have  been  mentioned,  except  for  one 
circumstance.  M.  Garcin  de  Tassy, 
in  his  History  of  Hindoostanee  Litera- 
ture, does  not  mention  Jafur's  maca- 
ronics. It  may  contribute  an  item  to 
the  biography  of  that  curious  descrip- 
tion of  composition,  to  record  that 
Jafur  (who  wrote  in  the  time  of  our 
Queen  Anne  and  the  First  George) 
concocted  a  mixture  of  Persian  and 
Oordoo  exactly  on  the  lines  of  the 
piece  which  commences  Trumpeter 
units  erat  qui  coatum  scarlet  hahehat. 

The  Moonshee  has  been  shown  in 
his  assumed  mood  of  merriment ;  once 
or  twice  he  offered  an  extraordinary 
imitation  of  juvenility.  On  a  certain 
occasion  he  entered  with  his  youth 
renewed  like  that  of  the  eagle.  The 
henna  on  his  beard  was  replaced  by  a 
deep  blue  dye ;  his  eyes  were  sur- 
rounded by  rims  of  soorma,  his  cheeks 
were  slightly  raddled,  and  he  had  sup- 
plied a  prominent  gap  wi4|fi}he  oddest 
false  tooth  ever  beheld.  It  was  far 
smaller  than  the  two  between  which 
it  was  most  imperfectly  suspended  by 
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a  striDg,  and  oscillated  with  every 
word  spoken,  like  a  child  in  a  swing. 
His  mood  was  to  babble  of  erotic 
verse;  and  the  schoolmaster  turned 
dandy  evidently  thought  that  his  ap- 
pearance would  do  mischief  among 
susceptible  hearts,  and  that  he  should 
not  escape  significant  glances  from 
the  jalousies. 

Seeing  me  at  times  desirous  of  keep- 
ing up  my  classics,  the  Moonshee 
was  curious  about  Greek.  He  could 
scarcely  believe  that  sane  histories 
and  artistic  poetry  still  remained  as 
relics  of  the  lonians,  and  was  more 
disposed  to  view  their  country  as 
Wonderland.  For  the  Arabians  have 
done  for  Greek  history,  especially  the 
period  of  Alexander,  what  Geoffrey 
of  Monmouth  did  for  that  of  Britain ; 
they  have  filled  it  with  myth  and 
magic  and  incongruities.  And  as 
Colonel  AUgood  did  not  appear  to 
have  kept  up  his  Greek,  Kumr-ood- 
Deen  looked  on  the  strange  characters 
of  my  Sophocles  as  decidedly  dubious, 
and  concluded  that  the  Colonel  would 
not  have  received  them.  Ifiatoon 
(Plato)  and  others  had  been  heard  of 
certainly,  but  were  now  considered  to 
exist  only  in  the  world  of  anecdote. 

The  conversation  often  turned  on 
religion,  though  not  in  the  way  of 
controversy.  The  Moonshee  was  very 
desirous  that  it  should  be  understood 
that  Islam  accepted  Jesus,  and  ranked 
him  among  the  six  prophets  to  whom 
special  titles  had  been  given.  As 
Adam  was  called  the  Chosen  of  God 
and  Abraham  His  friend,  and  so  on, 
in  like  manner  Jesus  was  the  Spirit 
of  God. 

A  celebrated  Mahommedan  divine 
having  come  to  Agra  (which  was  our 
home  after  Muttra),  it  was  announced 
that  he  would  preach  weekly  in  the 
large  mosque.  Kiunr-ood-Deen  was 
asked  to  attend  on  the  first  Friday, 
and  to  take  notes  of  the  sermon.  The 
discourse  proved  to  treat  chiefly  of 
the  character  of  Jesus,  of  whom  a 
singular  anecdote  was  given.  The 
Son  of  Mary,  so  the  legend  ran,  was 
wandering  in  the  desert,  when  a  light 
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shone  around  Him,  and  a  voice  from 
the  heavens  asked  '*  Hast  thou  perfect 
trust    in    Me?"     The    answer    was, 
"  Perfect  trust  in  Thee,  my  Father 
and  my  Guide."     Three  times  in  all 
was  this  question  put,  and  three  times 
the  same  answer  was  returned.     Then 
the  voice  enquired,  **  What  is  that  in 
the    hem    of    thy    garment?"      "A 
needle,  Lord,"  was  the  reply.     "For 
what  purpoge?  "     "To  mend  the  gar- 
ment,  should   it    become    frayed    or 
torn."     "  And  I,"  said  the  voice,  "  on 
whom  all  animate  creatures  wait  for 
their  simplest  needs,  could  not  I  mend 
thy  garment  or  guard  it  from  injury  1 " 
On  this  story  (so  curiously  misrepre- 
senting our  Lord's  real  teaching)  the 
preacher    made    the    comment     that 
though  Jesus  was  a  prominent  link  in 
the  chain  of  the  prophets,  he  could 
not    be    the    last.      One    more    was 
wanted,  and  Mustapha  came. 

Kumr-ood-Deen,  though  anxious  to 
admit  his  English  fellow-student  to  a 
certain  degree  of  brotherhood,  as  be- 
longing to  the  **  people  of  the  book," 
that  is,  to  those  who  recognise  revela- 
tion, still,  in  his  heart  (as  was  natural) 
he  set  him  down  as  a  reprobate  and 
an  infidel  for  not  receiving  the  Koran. 
He  was  reminded  one  day  that  the 
Colonel  sahib  was  probably  also  an 
unbeliever.  His  reply  was  that  the 
Colonel  never  spoke  on  religious  sub- 
jects, but  that  doubtless  so  powerful  a 
mind  would  have  accepted  the  whole 
truth  had  it  been  presented  to  him, 
and  not  a  part  only. 

Surprise  was  once  expressed  that  I 
should  know  anything  at  all  about 
Moslem  history,  and  on  my  showing 
the  Moulavee  Ockley's  work  on  the 
Saracens  as  one  of  the  sources  of 
information,  he  observed  that  the 
restlessness  of  the  foreign  mind  was 
unparalleled.  Unfortunately,  in  dis- 
playing the  book  I  pointed  out  the 
engraving  of  Mahommed  which  served 
as  frontispiece.  It  is  mentioned  in 
the  Traditions  that  the  Prophet  cursed 
painters  of  the  human  form,  and 
portraits  are  therefore  held  unlawful. 
When  I  looked  to  see  how  the  likeness 
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was  admired,  the  Moonshee  had 
covered  his  eyes  with  his  hands,  and 
was  undergoing  a  moral  shock. 

He  declared  frankly  one  day  that 
he  never  could  profess  Christianity,  on 
account  of  its  containing  a  strictly 
forbidden  doctrine.  This  was  found 
to  be  Participation,  or  the  sharing 
in  divine  attributes,  which  is  of 
course  admitted  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity.  He  had  the  curiosity  also 
to  ask  whether  the  divinity  of  Jesus 
was  an  absolutely  indispensable  belief. 
Hearing  that  it  was  considered  the 
comer-stone  of  the  whole  fabric,  he 
lowered  his  eyes  and  remained  silent. 

The  Moonshee  grew  very  gloomy 
sometimes  over  the  end  of  the  world. 
There  is  a  division  in  the  Koran, 
which  had  been  expounded  to  him, 
entitled  the  Chapter  of  the  Inevitable, 
in  which  both  heaven  and  hell  are 
described;  and  again  from  tradition 
and  theological  treatises  may  be 
gathered  many  terrifying  signs  which 
are  to  precede  the  Day  of  Account. 
One  which  had  particularly  seized  on 
the  Moonshee's  mind  was  a  sweeping 
wind  which  was  to  blow  over  the 
earth  for  many  days,  and  which  no 
heart  but  one  largely  endowed  with 
faith  could  bear  up  against ;  one  of 
our  biting  east  winds  in  March  might 
give  some  notion  of  it.  The  Moonshee 
said  that,  when  he  thought  that  this 
bleak  blast  might  come  in  his  days,  he 
felt  disposed  to  rush  into  the  wUds, 
and  tear  his  clothes  in  madness  and 
despair. 

Once  he  gave  way  to  an  extra- 
ordinary outburst  of  fanaticism.  We 
had  been  speaking  of  the  place  of 
torment,  and  the  remark  was  made 
with  regard  to  the  millions  of  idol- 
worshippers,  that  a  merciful  God 
would  doubtless  make  some  gracious 
allowance  for  their  ignorance  of  the 
truth.  At  this  observation  Kumr- 
ood-Deen  was  roused  into  unusual 
animation.  "  Why  should  they  be 
spared  ? "  he  cried.  "  They  have  had 
thousands  of  prophets  sent  them,  and 
more  than  three  hundred  apostles,  and 
over  a  century  of  revelations,  small 


and  great;  and  yet  they  have  not 
repented  or  believed.  Most  justly, 
and  without  a  shadow  of  a  doubt,  they 
will  all  be  precipitated  into  the  Fire." 
One  could  not  but  recollect  the  calm 
stage-direction  in  an  old  miracle-play 
of  the  Ten  Virgins,  preparatory  to  a 
closing  scene  of  glory :  TJie  foolish 
virgins  are  svjept  into  the  abyss. 

The  Night  of  Power  occurs  in 
Eamazan,  after  sunset  of  one  of  five 
days  towards  the  end,  but  which  of 
them  is  not  known.  For  one  second 
in  that  night  the  brute  creation  and 
the  vegetable  kingdom  bow  in  re- 
cognition of  their  Maker,  and  the 
salt  water  of  the  sea  becomes  sweet. 
As  only  the  Prophet  and  some  of  his 
companions  were  entrusted  with  the 
exact  date,  it  is  a  night  of  mystery  as 
well  as  of  power.  Kumr-ood-Deen 
related  that  his  father,  some  years 
back,  had  only  just  missed  witnessing 
the  act  of  recognition.  The  last  ten 
days  of  the  month,  as  pious  people  are 
wont  to  do,  he  passed  in  retreat,  and 
was  alone  at  midnight  in  a  little 
court  where  there  was  a  solitary  Melia 
tree.  The  old  sheikh  had  hung  his 
linen  coat  on  a  branch,  before  kneel- 
ing in  prayer.  The  night  was  still, 
and  the  devotion  long ;  some  natural 
weariness  was  felt,  when  suddenly  a 
slender  sound  was  heard.  The  de- 
votee turned,  and  saw  his  coat  on  the 
ground.  The  tree  had  bowed  to  the 
power  of  God,  and  had  dislodged  the 
garment.  Oh  that  he  had  turned 
sooner  I  He  would  have  witnessed 
that  beautiful  courtesy  of  obeisance 
which  so  many  had  desired  to  see,  and 
had  not  seen. 

Sometimes  we  touched  on  science, 
and  an  attempt  was  made  to  give  some 
rough  idea  of  the  great  discoveries  of 
the  age,  and  the  changes  they  had 
brought  about.  They  did  not  greatly 
impress  the  Moonshee,  nor  do  they 
impress  Mahommedans  generally ; 
partly  from  that  belief  in  the  uncon- 
ditioned power  of  God  which  is  at  the 
root  of  their  fatalism,  and  partly 
because  the  contemplative  mind  of  the 
East  looks  beyond  mere  physical  im- 
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prpvements.  Kumr-ood-Deen  received 
my  realistic  fairy-tales  with  the 
acquiescent  remark  that  God  was 
omnipotent ;  who  were  we  that  we 
should  wonder  at  His  caprice  or  His 
capacity)  But  he  further  observed 
that  the  leading  contingencies  of  life 
were  not  afPected  by  material  progress. 
People  were  still  led  away  by  love  or 
covetousness,  were  still  subject  to 
accidents  and  illness,  and  were  still 
finally  destroyed  by  death,  in  the  most 
splendid  cities  as  well  as  in  the  desert. 
And  then,  to  the  best  men,  the  dervish 
and  the  saint,  what  was  fast  travelling, 
or  the  telegraph,  or  luxury,  or  comfort  ? 
The  contemplation  of  the  Supreme 
Being  had  no  need  of  these  things. 
Occasionally  the  argument  about  the 
Divine  Power  was  used  to  turn  the 
tables  against  the  repudiation  of 
wonders.  For  the  Moonshee  was  a 
firm  supporter  of  alchemy  and  the 
transmutation  of  metals,  an  art  which 
is  neither  recognised  nor  prohibited 
by  the  expounders  of  the  sacred  code. 
During  an  exposition  of  this  mys- 
terious craft,  incredulity  was  perhaps 
observable  on  the  countenance  of  the 
hearer,  for  the  Moonshee  cried  out : 
**  Why  should  not  such  a  science 
exist?  With  God  all  things  are 
possible."  The  answer  was  given 
that  it  was  not  the  impossibility  of  the 
fact,  but  the  impeifections  of  the 
evidence  which  created  the  stumbling- 
block.  To  this  the  disputant  replied 
that,  having  repeatedly  witnessed  the 
alchemistic  experiments  carried  to  a 
successful  issue,  he  was  not  at  liberty 
to  reject  the  theory,  and  that  even 
among  the  most  advanced  Franks  the 
evidence  of  the  senses  would  probably 
still  be  received. 

So  these  readings  and  talkings  were 
continued  through  a  long  period  of 
time  and  at  various  places,  and  indeed 
in  special  circumstances  on  journeys. 
A  tour  was  made  one  winter  to 
enquire  into  the  condition  of  certain 
canal-lands  which  had  been  affected 
by  an  efflorescence  of  salts,  and  the 
Moonshee  accompanied.  The  road  lay 
north  of  Delhi  and  took  us  through 


Paniput,  where  the  shrine  of  the 
celebrated  saint  was  an  object  of  great 
interest,  though  his  recorded  exploits 
and  eccentricities  a  little  ruffled  the 
Moonshee's  equanimity.  He  had  a 
small  tent  of  his  own,  a  pony  and  a 
boy  to  look  after  it,  and  this  youth 
was  a  source  of  much  amusement. 
His  faculty  of  misunderstanding  and 
gift  for  blundering  were  quite 
abnormal.  WuUee  was  his  name 
(not  connected  with  the  Scotch  abbre- 
viation of  William),  and  some  notes 
were  put  on  paper  of  his  adventures. 
He  would  take  the  pony  away  from 
the  river  to  water  it  in  the  jungle, 
and  return  long  after  with  his  mission 
still  unaccomplished  from  not  having 
been  able  to  come  upon  a  tank. 
Scores  of  miles  did  that  lad  un- 
necessarily walk,  '  from  starting 
originally  in  a  wrong  direction. 
There  was  no  article  which,  in  its 
turn,  had  not  been  left  behind  by 
him.  Lastly,  gazing  at  a  flight  of 
birds,  he  was  precipitated  into  a 
bullock-run,  in  a  field  where  irrigation 
was  going  on.  When  the  Moonshee 
was  told  that  a  similar  accident  had 
befallen  a  Greek  philosopher  who, 
too  intent  on  astronomy,  had  stepped 
into  a  well,  he  was  greatly  delighted 
with  the  anecdote,  and  booked  it  at 
once  for  frequent  reproduction. 

At  last  the  Mutiny  came  upon  us, 
and  for  a  long  time  we  were  entirely 
separated ;  but  when  matters  settled 
again,  Kumr-ood-Deen  returned  to 
me.  He  had  been  in  Bohilkhund, 
and  he  declared  that  the  imbecility  of 
the  rebel  leaders  had  convinced  him 
that  nothing  could  be  done  against 
the  English.  When  he  considered 
that  the  resource  and  self-confidence 
of  one  single  Colonel  Allgood  would 
have  been  more  than  a  match  for  a 
durbar  of  these  bewildered  authorities, 
he  determined  quietly  to  await  the 
end.  The  race  that  produced  Allgoods 
would  not  be  easily  worsted.  He  lived 
in  a  little  house  in  retirement,  and  his 
next  door  neighbours,  a  man  and  wife, 
were  quarrelling  one  day,  when  the 
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husband  was  heard  to  say  very  im- 
politely :  ''You  had  abetter  take  care. 
I  can  crack  your  skull  and  throw  you 
into  a  hole  now.  There  is  no  British 
Government  to  ask  questions." 

The  Mutiny  was  an  endless  source 
of  regret  to  the  old  man.  "The 
former  state  of  things  will  never 
return/'  he  said.  It  never  has  done 
so.  He  related  that  a  gentleman, 
with  whom  we  were  both  acquainted, 
had  turned  ferocious  during  the  dis- 
turbances' from  sleeping  on  a  tiger's 
skin  j  that  he  barked  occasionally, 
committed  murders,  and  was  not  to 
be  tamed.  This  dangerous  animal 
still  haunts  the  Oriental  Club  in 
Hanover  Square,  and  does  not  seem  to 
be  the  object  of  the  least  alarm  to  the 
porter. 

Books  and  manuscripts  had  all  been 
burnt  or  buried  in  the  ground  by  the 
insurgents ;  our  slipshod  studies,  how- 
ever, were  gradually  resumed  on  much 
the  same  lines.  But  Kumr-ood-Deen 
was  getting  past  his  time.  He  was 
growing  weary  and  uninterested  ;  and 
at  length  an  arrangement  was  made 
by  which  his  son  was  to  have  some 
employment  and  himself  occasional 
pecuniary  aid,  and  he  retired  to 
Muttra  where  we  had  first  met.  The 
paper  currency  (which  seemed  to  him 


a  transparent  fraud),  the  agricultural 
exhibitions  (in  his  view  feasts  of  the 
Barmecides),  rationalism  among  his 
co-religionists,  sanitation,  female  edu- 
cation,— all  these  degenerate  subjects 
perplexed  and  saddened  the  old  school- 
master's mind,  and  he  was  not  sorry 
to  reach  home,  and  to  spread  his 
prayer-carpet  on  the  platform  of  the 
little  mosque  near  which  he  Hved. 

He  did  not  last  long.  The  Mahom- 
medan  grave-yards  are  often  by  the 
way-side,  rough,  untended  enclosures 
shadowed  by  a  few  wan  trees.  It  is 
the  custom  to  put  a  rudely-sculptured 
pen-case  on  the  tombs  of  the  learned. 
Beneath  the  emblem  of  his  life's  em- 
ployment, Kumr-ood-Deen  now  awaits 
explanations. 

On  my  table  lie  some  Oordoo  verses 
copied  in  his  choice  calligraphy.  Their 
quotation  will  not  leave  a.  wrong 
impression,  for  it  is  certainly  to  be 
believed  that  the  sentiments  which 
most  readily  touch  the  Moslem  heart 
bear  on  them  the  sorrowful  hues  of 
pessimism.  The  lines  are  by  Souda, 
and  may  be  thus  rendered  : 

One  spot  in  the  desolate  world 
Alone  can  be  counted  as  blest, 
Where  those  who  have  spoken  are  still, 
And  those  who  have  striven  at  rest. 

J.  W.  Sherer. 
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An  English  poet  (we  were  told  not 
long  ago),  on  being  asked  by  a  friend, 
''What  is  it  in  Dante's  face  that  is 
wanting  in  Goethe's  1"  answered, 
"  The  divine.'' 

When  we  look  at  the  commonplace 
portraits  in  an  exhibition  of  modern, 
paintings,  what  a  consolation  to  turn 
from  them,  and  see  again,  with  the 
eye  of   the  mind,  such  a  face  as  St. 
Bonaventure's    in     the     Disputa     of 
Raphael,   or  the  noble  head  of    St. 
Dominic  as  it  has  come  to  us  through 
the  art  of  Angelico.      It  is  because 
these  faces   bear  the  stamp   of    the 
divine  that  the  remembrance  of  them 
is  always  a  solace.     In  like  manner, 
after  reading,  the   biography  of   any 
ordinary  man  who  has  succeeded  in 
the  world  (there  is  certainly  no  dearth 
of  such  biographies),  how  soothing  to 
let  one's    thoughts    wander    to    St. 
Charles    Borromeo  or  St.  Francis  of 
Assisi  1     And  it  is  not   morbid  nor 
sentimental ;  it  is  merely  a  natural 
reaction  in  the  presence  of  a  narrow 
type.     With  the  material  triumphs, 
the  complexity  of  life,  the  hurry  and 
deafening  noise  of  our  age,   what  a 
distance   are   we  from    St.    Francis; 
how  far  from  us  those  modest  graces 
of  the  spirit  which  were  dear  to  him ! 
Was    he,    this    Umbrian    vision    of 
sanctity,  only  a  foolish  dreamer  or  a 
madman)     And  are  we  on  the  way 
to  a  better  resting  place  for  the  spirit, 
by  means  of  the  mastery  we  are  gain- 
ing over  the  forces  of  nature  ?    Forty 
years  ago  the  men  of  science  believed 
so  j   even  they  however  at  last  are 
losing  hope.     Is  it  possible  after  all 
that  the  day  of  the  saints  is  coming  1 

We  will  not  attempt  to  read  the 
future ;  let  us  be  content  to  look  at 
the  past  or  the  present,  in  so  far  as 
St.  Francis  is  concerned. 

It  cannot  be   ill  to  follow  in  this 


place  the  example  of  a  reverend 
Franciscan,  who  begins  his  life  of  the 
saint  by  quoting  this  fine  passage 
from  Dante : 

Between  Tiipino,  and  the  wave  that  falls 
From  blest  XJbaldo's  chosen  hill,  there 

hangs 
Eich  slope  of  mountain  high,  whence  heat 

and  cold 
Are  wafted  through  Perugia's  eastern  gate  : 
And  Nocera  with  Qualdo  in  its  rear, 
Mourn  for  their  heavy  yoke.    Upon  that 

side. 
Where  it  doth  break  its  steepness  most, 

arose 
A  sun  upon  the  world,  as  duly  this 
From  Ganges  doth:   therefore  let  none 

who  speak 
Of  that  place,  say  Ascesi ;  for  its  name 
Were  lamely  so  delivered  ;  but  the  East, 
To  call  things  rightly,  be  it  henceforth 

styled.^ 

The  name  of  his  family  is  usually 
given  as  Bernardoni;  but  the  afore-- 
said  Franciscan  calls  it  Moriconi. 
The  father  of  Francis,  he  says, 
'^Pietro  Bernardo  Moriconi,  better 
known  under  the  name  of  Pietro 
Bernardoni,  was  a  rich  merchant 
from  Lucca,  who  had  recently  set- 
tled in  Assisi  j  he  did  a  large  trade 
with  France.  The  mother  of  Francis 
was  Pica,  of  the  noble  Proven9al 
family  of  Bourlemont;  and  by  her 
piety  she  was  worthy  to  be  the 
mother  of  a  saint.  Pica  had  two 
children,  Francis  and  Angelo ;  the 
latter  married,  and  members  of  the 
family  of  Moriconi  were  living  at 
Assisi  in  the  first  half  of  the  fifteenth 
century."  ^  it  ig  likely  that  the  only 
schoolmasters  of  Francis  were  the 
humble  priests  of  the  neighbourhood ; 
his  purely  intellectual  discipline  was 
always  slender,  but  it  was  not  in  this 
sphere  that  his  victories  were  to    be 

^  Paradise;  canto  xi,  in  Gary's  translation. 
2  Saint  Frant^oia  d* Assise,    Paris,  1885. 
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won.     Some  of  his  biographers  have 
said  that    his  youth   was    irregular, 
given  up  to  rioting  and  mad  pleasure ; 
while  St.  Bonaventure  on  the  other 
hand   makes  out    that    Francis   was 
called  by  the  divine  grace   from  his 
birth.      The   truth   is  with   neither ; 
Francis  in  his  youth  was  a  virtuous 
lover  of  pleasure,  with  the  soul  of  a 
poet,  full  of  tenderness  and  charity. 
He  had,   however,    no    capacity    for 
business,  and   he    was    lavish  in  his 
expenditure,  which  gave  offence  to  his 
thrifty  father.     The   father   has  suf- 
fered a  great  deal  of  abuse,  but  there  is 
no  evidence  that  he  merited  it;  the 
man  of  business  in  such  a  case  is  as 
likely  to  take  a  right  view  as  the  saint. 
In  Italy  at  that  day  town  armed 
itself  against  town  and  village  against 
village,   for  the  titled   ruffians   were 
ever  at  war  with  one  another  ;  in  one 
of  these  civil  broils  Francis  was  taken 
prisoner  and  remained  in    captivity 
about  a  year.     His  vocation  was  not 
yet  dear  to  him,  and  for  a  while  after 
his  release  we  find  him  following  the 
profession     of     arms,     without     any 
apparent  zest  in  the  calling.     He  re- 
turned at  length  to  Assisi,  and  was  to 
help  his  father  there.     The  story  of 
their  last  quarrel  will  show  what  sort 
of   a  man   of   business    Francis   was 
likely    to    make.     He    had   a  .vision 
in  which  he  was  told  it  was  the  will 
of    €k>d  that  he  should  rebuild   the 
church  of  St.  Damian,  then  in  decay. 
€k>ing  at  this  time  with  merchandise 
to  a  neighbouring  place,  he  called  at 
St.  Damian's  on  the  way  home,  and 
begged  the  priest  to  accept,  towards 
rebuilding  the  church,  all  the  money 
he  had  received  for  the  goods.     The 
priest    wisely    refused   the  gift,   but 
Francis  left  the  money  in  the  church, 
or  within  the  precincts.     The  father 
of      Francis     was     enraged    at  this 
strange  conduct,  and  demanded  that 
his  son   should  publicly  forswear  all 
claim  upon  his  estate.     It  was  a  harsh 
measure,   yet  it    helped    Francis    to 
discover  his  true  vocation.     The  youth 
appeared  before  the  bishop  of  Assisi  to 
forego  his  inheritance.     "As    soon," 


says  Bonaventure,  "  as  he  came  into 
the  presence  of  the  bishop,  instantly, 
without  speaking  a  word  or  waiting 
for  his  father's  demand,  he  took  off 
his  clothes  and  returned  them  to  his 
father.  Then  it  was  seen  that  the 
saintly  youth  under  his  fair  garment 
wore  a  coarse  hair-shirt.  "With  won- 
derful fervour  he  turned  to  his  father, 
and  in  presence  of  all  thus  addressed 
him :  *  Until  now  I  have  called  you 
my  earthly  father;  from  this  day  I 
may  in  truth  say,  "  Our  Father  which 
art  in  heaven,''  in  whom  is  all  my- 
treasure,  all  my  trust  and  hope.'  " 

The  bishop  presented  some  clothes 

to      the      young      enthusiast,      and 

gave  him  also  for  a  time  work  of  one 

sort  or  another.     After  this  Francis 

wandered  abroad,  depending  upon  the 

alms  of  the  pious,  or  living  as  a  hermit 

in  the  wilds.     We  find  him  nursing 

the  lepers  or  tending  the  sick,  always 

full  of  charity,  always  a  brother  to 

the  whole  race  of  men.     Nor  does  he 

forget  the  words  which  he  heard  in 

the  vision,  commanding  him  to  restore 

the  fallen  sanctuary.     Other  churches 

are  built  through  his  zeal,  one  of  them 

being  that    of  the   Portiuncula   (St. 

Mary  of  the  Angels),  destined  forever 

to  be  associated  with  his  name.     One 

day  in  this  place  listening  to  the  words, 

"Provide    neither   gold,    nor    silver, 

nor  brass  in  your  purses,  nor  scrip  for 

your  journey,  neither  two  coats,  neither 

shoes,  nor  yet  staves,"  he  believes  the 

divine  voice  bids  him  carry  out  to  the 

letter     this     commandment     of     the 

Master.     Then  he  took  a  coarse  gray 

habit  which  he  tied  round  with  a  cord, 

and  this  he  accepted  as  the  dress  he 

should  wear  through    life;    he   soon 

gained  disciples,  and  in  a  few  years  the 

plain  garment  was  known  throughout 

Christendom.^ 

*  **  The  true  dress  of  St.-Francis  was  a  cloak 
of  the  meanest  material,  of  the  colour  of 
ashes,  to  which  was  attached  a  hood  made  in 
the  form  of  a  bag.  .  .  .  The  dress  of  the 
Capuchins  is  the  one  which  comes  nearest  to 
that  of  St.  Francis ;  they  have  only  enlarged 
the  hood,  and  lengthened  it,  giving  it  a 
pyramidal  shape."— JJiw^ory  of  the  Monastic 
Orders.   Paris,  1718. 
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Francis  took  to  himself  poverty  ad 
a  bride;  and  to  him,  and  to  the 
simple  and  brave  men  who  followed 
him,  this  bride  was  not  gaunt  nor 
grim,  but  holy  and  beautiful.  They 
retired  into  the  woods,  to  devote  them- 
selves to  penance  and  contemplation. 
But  to  seek  after  perfection  only  from 
within  was  not  a  life  full  enough  for 
Francis ;  he  thought  moreover  that 
the  mission  had  been  laid  upon  him  to 
proclaim  to  the  whole  race  the  beauty 
and  sanctity  of  this  strange  Franciscan 
bride.  He  and  his  followers  went 
therefore  to  Home,  to  seek  the  Pope's 
permission  to  found  a  new  order. 
That  journey  to  Kome  is  not  a  thing 
to  be  passed  over  lightly  :  it  is  a  great 
event  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
Pope  Innocent  the  Third,  at  that  time 
greatest  and  proudest  of  rulers,  at 
first  repulsed  the  coarsely-clad  stranger 
who  had  come  to  ask  the  pontiff's 
sanction  for  a  work  seemingly  impos- 
sible. In  the  end  wiser  counsels 
prevailed,  and  the  desired  permission 
was  in  part  secm*ed.  The  Order  did  not 
indeed  receive  the  full  papal  sanction 
for  several  years,  but  this  was  freely 
given  so  soon  as  the  success  of  the 
work  was  certain. 

And  thus  began  the  Order  of  the 
Franciscans,  which  grew  rapidly  and 
soon  became  a  great  power  in  Europe. 
The  friars  took  the  usual  vows  of 
poverty,  chastity,  and  obedience  ;  and 
the  first  of  these  they  made  their 
own.  It  was  their  concern  to  give 
spiritual  direction  everywhere,  but 
above  all  in  the  street,  in  the  fields, 
and  in  the  hovel.  They  told  the  poor, 
the  outcast,  the  downtrodden,  that 
poverty  need  not  kill  the  soul ;  and 
they  told  of  a  life  of  poverty  in 
Galilee  twelve  hundred  years  ago, 
which  had  since  gone  far  to  trans- 
form the  world.  What  a  wealth  of 
spiritual  emotion  was  scattered  broad- 
cast in  Europe  by  those  wandering 
friars,  sworn  to  poverty  and  practising 
it  so  literally  ! 

We  do  not  propose  to  give  in  detail 
the  facts  of  the  founder's  later  life ; 
an    outline,    however,   is    necessary. 


else  one's  work  may  seem  to  be  a  mass 
of  fragments,  without  a  single  quality 
that  belongs  to  a  picture. 

Francis  sent  many  of  his  friars 
abroad  as  missionaries,  and  he  himself 
went  to  the  East  in  1219,  hoping  to 
win  over  some  of  the  Saracens  to 
Christianity.  He  won  respect  for 
himself,  and  this  was  all.  Beturning 
to  Assisi  he  performed  the  duties  of 
spiritual  director  ^  of  his  Order  with 
ardour  and  with  good  sense,  for  this 
mystic  and  enthusiast  was  no  dreamer ; 
nay,  in  his  own  way  (surely  the  best 
way  in  so  far  as  the  things  of  the 
spirit  are  concerned)  he  was  a  true 
man  of  action,  clear  of  vision,  stead- 
fast, and  of  inexhaustible  patience. 
Great  were  the  needs  to  which  he 
ministered  and  astonishing  was  the 
result  of  his  work.i  In  the  religious 
sentiment  of  that  day,  before  he  set 
himself  to  renew  it,  there  was  a  want 
of  joy  and  freedom ;  and  who  so 
much  as  Francis  gave  new  wings  to 
the  spirit? 

The  devotion,  the  fervour  of  this 
great  soul  exhausted  the  body,  and  his 
intense  meditation  upon  the  Passion 
of  Our  Lord  left  its  mark  on  the 
flesh.  It  is  said  that  his  body  bore 
the  stigmata^  the  wounds  in  the  side, 
on  hands,  and  feet,  which  were  borne 
by  the  Crucified  One.  M.  Eenan,  in 
his  delightful  article  on  St.  Francis, 
states  his  belief  that  the  stigmata 
were  the  invention  of  Brother  Elias, 
who  at  the  time  of  the  saint's  death 
was  General  of  the  Order.  M.  Kenan 
is  intent  upon  proving  a  theory 
and  sees  only  that  side  of  the  case 
which  best  fits  in  with  this  theory. 
The  evidence  for  the  stigmata  is 
sufficient  and  assuring.  It  is  the 
alleged  element  of  miracle  that 
displeased  M.  Benan ;  but  if  we  put 
this  element  aside,  there  is  in  the  legend 
nothing  physically  improbable.  So 
ardent  and  sensitive  a  spirit  as 
Francis,  ever  meditating  upon  the 
Passion     of     Christ,     might     work 

^  Francis  was  not  himself  (in  name  at  least) 
General  of  the  Order ;  this  post  was  filled  by 
Brother  Elias. 
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through  flesh,  and  pierce  feet  and 
hands  and  side,  just  as  the  legend 
tells  us.  The  men  of  science  who 
have  tried  to  explain  away  so  much 
in  the  religious  sphere,  have  given  us 
no  help  towards  the  solution  of  our 
difficulties;  and,  in  spite  of  science, 
religion  in  the  end  will  have  its  due. 
For  men  will  sm^elysee  that  by  the  very 
constitution  of  things  the  natural  and 
the  supernatural  cannot  be  at  war. 

To    show   how   rapidly   the   Order 
grew,  we  quote  the  following  passage 
from  a  work  of  reference  not  likely  to 
err  in  favour  of  clericalism  :  **  Forty- 
two    years  after    the    death    of    its 
founder    the    Order    numbered    two 
hundred  thousand  members,  and  pos- 
sessed eight  thousand  religious  houses, 
which  were    scattered   over   twenty- 
three  provinces."  .  This  outward  suc- 
cess is  in  itself  no  proof  of  Francis's 
sanctity;   but  we   have   evidence   of 
other  kinds,  abundant  evidence,  that 
Francis  was  a   saint;   we   know  too 
that  the  charm  of  his  personality  was 
wonderful,    indescribable.     So    over- 
powering was  the  effect  of  his  preach- 
ing, that  the  whole  population  of  a 
town  in  Italy  offered  to  give  up  their 
way  of  life  in  order  to  carry  out  the 
Franciscan  doctrine  of  poverty  in  its 
severest  form.     Francis  was  too  wise 
a  man  to  permit  this,  for  he  knew  that 
the  entire  work  of  the  human  race 
cannot  be  performed  by  monks  and 
nuns.     He  met  these   cases,  not  by 
receiving  the  candidates  into  his  own 
Order,  but  by  founding  a  third  one 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  such  as  live  in 
the  world.     The  second  Order  we  have 
not  mentioned ;  it  is  that  of  the  nuns, 
the    Poor   Clares ;   the  third,  better 
known  as  the  Order  of  the  Tertiaries, 
or  Penitent  Brethren,  is  not  severe  in 
its  methods,  but  is  open  to  all ;  it  is 
for   those  who  do  their  work  in  the 
ordinary  paths  of  the  world,  who  yet 
are  willing  to  accept  a  rule  of  life,  and 
to  impose  upon  themselves  some  con- 
ditions as  to  their  pleasures  and  diet, 
their  daily  habits  and  style  of  dress. 
Who  can  fulfil  the  law  of  the  spirit 
with  such  a  natural  ease  that  a  rule 


t>f  life  is  unnecessary  to  himi  He 
who  says  so,  and  speaks  the  truth,  is 
greater  than  the  saints. 

Francis  himself  at  any  rate  felt  such 
a  need,  and  he  claimed  no  indulgence 
by  virtue  of  his  position,  nor  because 
of  his  physical  ailments.  That  slight 
frame,  wasted  by  toil,  fasting,  and 
prayer,  by  the  pains  of  the  stigmata, 
and  by  meditation  on  the  holy  mys- 
teries, was  the  abode  of  a  spirit  of 
heroic  fortitude.  However  great  his 
bodily  weakness  in  the  last  years -of 
his  life,  however  keen  his  sufferings, 
his  joyousness  and  enthusiasm  never 
left  him  ;  and  his  poet's  heart  was  true 
to  the  last,  delighting  in  the  beauties 
of  earth  and  sky,  and  full  of  affection 
for  the  whole  animate  world.  Such  a 
depth  of  charity,  so  divine  a  tender- 
ness had  not  been  seen  upon  earth 
since  the  time  when  the  fishermen  of 
Galilee  went  forth  to  bind  the  world 
with  the  "  cords  of  love." 

He  was  forty-four  years  old  at  his 
death,  which  took  place  at  Assisi  on 
the  4th  of  October,  1226. 

Let  us  go  first  to  Milman  for  a 
testimony  to  the  simple  goodness  of 
St.  Francis,  remembering  that,  what- 
ever mav  have  been  the  bias  of  that 
learned  historian,  it  was  not  in  favour 
of  the  exponents  of  Latin  Christianity. 
"  Of  all  saints,"  he  says,  "  St.  Francis 
was  the  most  blameless  and  gentle. 
....  Francis  was  emphatically  the 
saint  of  the  people,  of  a  poetic  people 
like  the  Italians.  Those  who  were 
hereafter  to  chant  the  Paradise  of 
Dante,  or  the  softer  stanzas  of  Tasso, 
might  well  be  enamoured  of  the  ruder 
devotional  strains  in  the  poetry  of  the 
whole  life  of  St.  Francis.  The  lowest 
of  the  low  might  find  consolation,  a 
kind  of  pride,  in  the  self-abasement  of 
St.  Francis  even  beneath  the  meanest. 
The  very  name  of  his  disciples,  the 
Friar  Minors,  implied  their  humility. 
In  his  own  eyes  (says  his  most  pious 
successor)  he  was  but  a  sinner,  while 
in  truth  he  was  the  mirror  and  splen- 
dour of  holiness."  ^ 

^  History  of  Latin  Christianity ;  book  ix. 
chap.  10. 
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St.  Bonaventure  (the  "  most  pious 
successor"  to  St.  Francis)  could 
hardly  have  praised  the  founder  of  his 
Order  more  warmly  than  this.  Let 
us  go  now  for  a  testimony  to  a  mem- 
ber of  Francis's  own  Church,  to  Migne : 
**  Who  can  measure  the  effect  upon 
the  manners  of  his  time  of  this  saint's 
partiality  for  all  that  waa  then  es- 
teemed low  and  base  1  To-day  we  can 
hardly  form  a  just  idea  of  the  European 
chaos  at  the  beginning  of  the  thir- 
teenth century.  No  settled  govern- 
ment, no  safeguards,  no  security  for 
property  or  life.  Sovereignty  was 
derived  from  property ;  and  those  in 
power, — great  in  number,  and  inde- 
pendent of  each  other — recognised 
neither  measure  nor  restraint.  In 
a  word  it  was  the  triumph  of  wealth 
and  brute  force,  the  systematic  oppres- 
sion of  the  poor  and  the  weak ;  such 
was  in  that  day  the  social  condition  of 
Europe.  To  this  picture  already  so 
gloomy  must  be  added  all  the  disorders 
inseparable  from  endless  and  universal 
war ;  we  shall  then  have  an  idea  of 
the  society  to  which  St.  Francis  dared 
to  preach  of  peace  and  brotherhood, 
and  of  detachment  from  worldly 
things.  Think  of  the  effect  which 
would  be  produced  by  means  of  the 
triumph  of  these  holy  doctrines 
among  a  population  brutalised  by  the 
excesses  of  the  feudal  system  !  In 
those  barbarous  times  preaching  had 
an  immense  importance.  It  will  be 
enough  to  mention  the  case  of  John  of 
Vicenza,  who,  by  the  power  of  his 
preaching,  established  peace  for  a 
time  in  most  of  those  towns  in  Italy 
which   had   long  been  torn   by  civil 


war. 


>»  1 


In  Francis  indeed  there  was  none 
of  the  feudal  hardness.  When  it  was 
suggested  to  him  that  he  should  pun- 
ish some  of  the  friars  for  contumacy, 
he  made  this  answer :  '<  My  power  is 
a  pui*ely  spiritual  one.  If  I  rule  the 
brethren,  and  correct  their  vices,  it  is 
by  spiritual  means  alone.  For  if  I 
cannot  correct  them  by  word  of  mouth, 

^  Migne's  Third  Theological  Enq/elopccdia, 
vol.  liv. 


by  counsel  and  example,  at  least  I 
will  not  be  an  executioner,  to  punish 
and  scourge  them,  as  the  secular 
powers  of  this  age  would  do."  That 
little  speech  shows  us  the  purely 
human  side  of  St.  Francis.  If  we 
would  see  the  religious  and  poetical 
side  of  his  nature,  we  shall  find  its 
best  expression  in  his  exquisite  Song 
of  the  Creatures.  It  is  difficult  to 
think  that  anyone  can  understand 
Francis  who  does  not  know  this 
canticle;  while  surely  those  who  do 
know  it  can  never  feel  that  "sweet 
St.  Francis"  is  a  stranger  to  them. 
M.  Benan  has  said  that  it  is,  ''after 
the  Gospels,  the  finest  instance  of 
religious  poetry,  the  most  perfect 
expression  given  by  the  modern  world 
of  its  feeling  for  religion."  It  was 
the  poet  in  Francis  that  made  him 
call  the  swallows  his  "little  sisters," 
and  led  him  to  personify  the  elements ; 
this  was  certainly  no  mere  use  of  the 
rhetorician's  figure  prosopopceiay  for 
Francis  had  probably  never  heard 
that  unpleasant  word.  "The  thought 
of  the  common  origin  of  created 
things,"  says  St.  Bonaventure,  "  filled 
Francis  with  great  tenderness;  and 
he  called  all  creatures  his  brothers 
and  sisters,  because  they  had  this 
common  origin  with  himself."  This 
will  perhaps  make  it  easier  to  under- 
stand the  imagery  in  the  following 
canticle.  We  will  follow  the  examples 
of  M.  Renan  and  Mr.  Matthew 
Arnold,  and  give  our  translation  in 
prose. 

The  Creatures'  Song. 

Oh  Lord  Most  High,  omnipotent  good 
Lord,  to  whom  is  all  praise,  all  glory, 
honour  and  blessing, — the  source  of  every- 
thing art  Thou,  and  none  is  worthy  to 
pronounce  Thy  name. 

Praise  unto  Thee,  Lord  God,  for  all  Thy 
creatures,  above  all  for  Brother  Sim,  who 
gives  us  his  light,  who  gives  us  the  day ; 
beautiful  is  he,  radiant  with  great  splen- 
dour ;  and  he  is  an  image  of  Thy  glory, 
oh  Lord  I 

For  Sister  Moon  and  for  the  Stars  do 
we  give  Thee  praise,  which  in  the  heavens 
Thou  hast  formed,  so  brip;ht  and  fair. 

Praise  unto  Thee  for  Brother  Wind,  for 
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Air  and  Clouds,  for  Storm  and  Fair 
Weather  ;  for  by  these  are  Thy  creatures 
kept,  oh  Lord ! 

We  do  praise  Thee  for  Sister  Water, 
which  is  so  useful  to  us,  and  humble,  and 
precious,  and  so  chaste. 

For  Brother  Fire,  oh  Lord,  we  give 
Thee  praise  ;  by  him  Thou  dost  light  up 
the  night,  and  he  is  beautiful,  friendly, 
and  strong. 

And  for  Mother  Earth  we  praise  Thee, 
— for  ths  mother  who  rules  over  us  and 
sustains  us,  who  gives  us  many  fruits, 
grass,  and  flowers  of  every  hue. 

Praised  art  Thou,  oh  Lord  God,  by  all 
who  through  love  of  Thee  forgive  the 
wrong,  by  all  who  are  long-suflfering,  and 
patient  in  tribulation,  seekers  after  peace : 
in  the  heavens,  oh  Lord  Most  High,  by 
Thee  shall  these  be  crowned  ! 

And  even  for  our  Sister  Death  do  we 
give  Thee  praise,  oh  Lord, — Death,  from 
whom  naught  living  shall  escape.  She 
bringeth  woe  to  those  who  die  in  mortal 
sin !  Blessed,  thrice  blessed,  are  they 
who  die  in  conformity  with  Thy  holy 
will;  for  them  the  second  death  has  no 
terrors. 

Praise  ye  the  Lord,  bless  Him  most 
thankfully ;  with  deep  humility  serve  ye 
the  Lord. 

The  soul  of  St.  Francis  is  in  this 
canticle;  joy  and  enthusiasm,  poetry 
and  exalted  peace,  humility  and  burn- 
ing charity,  all  are  here.  Has  he 
on  the  other  hand  any  of  the  faiHngs 
which  are  common  to  professors  of 
religion?  "Religious  people  nearly 
iilways  think  too  much  about  them- 
selves," says  Mr.  Buskin,  with  whom 
it  is  pleasant  to  find  ourselves  in 
agreement.  This  is  true  alike  of  the 
ordinary  men  who  live  in  society,  and 
of  the  saints  who  live  in  solitude; 
and  in  truth  nothing  does  so  much  to 
discredit  religion  in  the  minds  of 
unthinking  persons,  as  the  narrowness, 
the  pusillanimity,  the  overweening 
self-importance  of  too  many  professors 
of  it.  In  St.  Francis  we  find  none  of 
these  failings;  he  is  quite  without 
spiritual  pride;  he  is  free  from  un- 
healthy self-consciousness,  and  he  is 
humble  with  that  unaffected  humility 
which  is  so  rare  a  virtue. 

All  we  have  quoted  so  far  has  been 
in  favour  of  the  saint ;  if  he  has  had 


detractors,  we  have  taken  too  little 
heed  of  them.  It  is  seldom  we  hear 
the  note  of  disparagement;  men  of  all 
shades  of  opinion  join  in  their  praises 
of  him,  and  none  (not  even  the 
Franciscans  themselves)  can  claim 
him  exclusively  as  their  own.  He 
has  of  course  been  called  a  fanatic,  as 
Grordon  was  called  by  the  hard-headed 
men  who  dwell  in  Fhilistia ;  need  we 
make  an  ill-use  of  words  by  dealing 
with  such  a  charge?  The  hardest 
saying  about  St.  Francis  which  we 
remember  to  have  read,  described  him 
as  a  mere  noisy  friar,  a  compound  of 
Peter  the  Hermit  and  the  Flagellants. 
The  writer,  we  think,  was  an  Ajnerican, 
of  Boston ;  is  it  not  possible  that  the 
ideas  of  respectability  which  prevail 
in  that  city  may  have  influenced  him 
unduly  ?  An  apostle  of  respectability 
and  culture  Francis  certainly  was 
not ;  he  was  only  one  of  the  world's 
great  and  original  men.  Yet  even  if 
we  judge  him  by  the  standard  which 
applies  to  the  civic  functionary, 
Francis  would  stand  the  test,  in  so 
far  as  it  is  worth  anything.  He  was 
a  man  of  gracious  manners,  of  knightly 
courtesy,  whose  life  was  without 
guile;  is  not  thds  respectable?  But 
then  he  paid  his  tailor  so  little  ! 

We  have  said  that  the  Franciscans 
took  the  usual  vows  of  poverty, 
chastity,  and  obedience ;  it  was  to 
the  first  of  these  vows  that  they 
gave  a  new  significance.  The  great 
Order  of  the  Jesuits  would  in  a  later 
day  interpret  anew  the  vow  of  obedi- 
ence; and  the  other  vow  (that  of 
chastity),  which  is  so  distinctly 
personal  a  thing,  had  already  by 
many  saints  been  carried  to  its 
utmost  limit.  The  mark  of  the 
founder  of  the  Order  is  seen  most 
clearly  in  the  Franciscan  order  of 
poverty ;  it  is  to  this  that  he  gave  the 
genius  of  his  individuality.  No  doubt 
it  is  an  extreme  doctrine,  like  the 
obedience  which  is  prescribed  by  the 
Jesuits ;  and  with  the  educated  and 
uneducated  world  of  to-day  extreme 
forms  of  religious  teaching  are  less  in 
favour  than  ever.     But  what  a.  depth 
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of  meaning  there  is  in  the  Franciscan 
view  of  poverty.  Not  because  the 
good  St.  Francis  was  apt  to  regard  all 
property  as  possessing  some  dangerous 
quality  of  unholiness;  not  because 
he  despised  all  the  comforts  of  life ; 
but  because,  holding  this  doctrine  and 
carrying  it  out  so  inflexibly,  he  yet 
lived  within  the  sphere  of  heroic 
virtue,  of  heroic  sanctity.  After 
such  a  life,  can  it  be  said  with  justice 
that  poverty  must  be  a  hindrance  to 
the  growth  of  the  spirit  % 

And  it  is  here,  it  seems  to  us, 
that  we  should  seek  the  message  of 
Francis  to  our  own  time.  In  that 
narrative  of  the  saint  and  his  first 
followers,  with  their  enthusiasm  and 
purity,  their  romance,  their  poverty 
and  joyousness,  is  there  not  a  lesson 
for  us?  To  the  politician,  with  his 
millennium  of  cakes  and  ale ;  to  the 
man  of  science,  with  his  millennium 
of  intellect,  what  a  better  way  is 
shown  by  the  saint  of  Assisi !  For 
it  is  not  by  means  of  the  ballot-box, 
nor  by  a  knowledge  of  physical  laws, 
that  you  will  help  men  to  reach 
that  land  of  our  dreams,  that  home 
of  the  saints,  which  is  the  "City  of 
God." 

To  preach  in  these  days  such  a 
doctrine  as  that  of  St.  Francis  upon 
the  subject  of  poverty,  were  to  risk 
the  charge  of  belonging  to  a  secret 
society,  intent  upon  gaining  all  power 
for  the  rich  in  order  to  enslave  the 
poor.  But  if  we  look  at  the  facts 
openly  and  fearlessly,  what  is  it  in 
truth  that  we  see  1  Can  we,  by  daily 
experience  of  life  in  human  society, 
by  the  light  of  history,  by  politics  or 
science,  bring  ourselves  to  believe  that 
in  the  future  course  of  things  riches 
can  ever  be  for  all  ?  Even  if  wealth 
were  the  only  good,  is  it  not  evident 
the  majonty  can  never  attain  it? 
Then  is  it  becoming,  is  it  human  to 
tell  the  poor  man  by  way  of  consola- 
tion that,  by  cultivating  the  instinct 
of  self-preservation,  he  too  may  gain 
riches  %  At  the  best  it  is  only  one  in 
a  hundred  (in  reality  it  is  less)  that 
can   possibly  reach   the   goal   of  the 


moderately  rich  man ;  what  will  you 
say  to  all  the  ninety-and-nine  who  do 
not  reach  it?  The  hundredth  man, 
who  if  self-made  usually  merits  the 
description  Heine  gives  of  him,  would 
have  the  ninety-nine  find  solace  in 
meditating  upon  his  achievements; 
but  the  humane  man  has  other  objects 
of  veneration.  His  thoughts  are 
rather  with  the  humble  souls  who  do 
not  reach  the  goal,  and  he  has  no 
pride  in  the  triumph  of  the  one  ;  it  is 
after  all  such  a  paltry  triumph. 

Then    is    there     in     St.    Francis's 
teaching  a   side  which   we   may  call 
modern  ?    We   need   not  attempt  to 
carry  out  as  he  did  the  injunction : 
"  Take    nothing    for    your    journey, 
neither     staves,    nor     scrip,    neither 
bread,  neither  money ;   neither  have 
two  coats  apiece."     Francis   himself 
only  required   it   of    those   who   had 
taken   the  vow  of    poverty ;    he  had 
the  wisdom  to  see  that  such  teaching 
cannot   be  carried   out   by  all.     But 
it  is    not    in    this    way   we    should 
approach  the  question,  for  it  is  not 
thus  we    shall   find    the   message  of 
the  saints  to  the   poor.     Let  us  find 
ground  that  is  solid,  where  we  need 
fear  neither  the  economist,  the  poli- 
tician, nor  the  worldling.     If  then  St. 
Francis,    having    made    poverty    his 
bride,  having  forsworn  all  luxury  and 
selfish   pleasure,   could   even   in   this 
find  an   extra  means   of  quickening 
that   life   of   the  spirit  in  which  the 
riddle  of  the  world  is  solved ;  if  thus 
he  could  spend  a  life  so  exalted,  yet 
so  full  of  meekness  and  affection,  as 
to    gain    for  himself  an   everlasting 
place     among     the    comforters     and 
helpers    of    the    human    family ;    if 
indeed  this  be  true  (and  it  is  true), 
who  shall  say  there  is  in  the  story  of 
such  a  life  no  meaning  for  a  generation 
like  ours?     In  that  tale  of  sanctity, 
what  a  reproach  for  all  those  amon^ 
us  (and  great  is  the  number  of  them) 
who   are  filled   with    envy  and   dis- 
content, who  cry  out  for  luxury  and 
vulgar  pleasures,  and  in  their  despair 
flee  for  comfort  to  the  demagogue, — in 
whom  is  no  comfort.      Poor  trusting 
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souls,  that  give  your  pence  to  the 
agitator,  what  is  your  reward  1  Fool- 
ish talk,  and  vain  promises,  and  fresh 
fuel  for  your  discontent.  Not  through 
these  passionate  men  will  peace  come 
to  you  ;  the  peace  you  long  for  is  the 
secret  of  tl^e  saints. 

Now  the  controversies  which  to- 
day give  an  occupation  and  an  ad- 
vertisement to  the  leaders  of  the  poor 
are,  even  to  the  poor  themselves,  of 
little  more  than  ephemeral  importance. 
Violent  speeches  in  Hyde  Park,  and 
Acts  of  Parliament  multiplied  to 
infinity,  will  not  go  far  to  solve  our 
social  problems ;  for  these  problems 
have  their  origin  not  so  much  in  the 
difficulties  of  our  warfare  with  nature, 
as  in  the  average  man's  weakness  of 
character,  the  impotence  of  his  thought, 
and  his  unwillingness  to  burn  incense 
to  anything  better  than  his  lower  self. 
If  you  give  him  a  vote,  and  tell  him 
that  he  is  worthy  to  be  king  of  the 
world,  you  will  not  in  reality  have 
helped  him,  and  you  will  have  said 
what  is  untrue. 

Does  St.  Francis  show  us  a  better 
way?  Does  he  speak  to  us  clearly 
through  the  centuries,  in  words  and 
acts  that  have  for  us  a  vital  meaning  ? 
In  any  case  the  story  of  this  life,  sus- 
tained at  such  an  altitude,  must  ever 
have  an  interest  so  long  as  men 
believe  there  is  in  the  world  a  princi- 
ple higher  than  appetite.  We  may, 
however,  feel  a  vague  interest  in  him 
without  making  him  a  ^*  member  of 
our  body,"  without  bringing  home  to 
ourselves  the  true  import  of  his 
spiritual  message.  The  saints  of  the 
Middle  Ages  come  to  us  in  a  haze 
which  their  modern  biographers  have 
done  little  to  dispel ;  everything  we 
read  of  them  is  dressed  in  phrase  and 
imagery  which  once  were  but  are  no 
longer  the  vesture  of  living  thought. 
In  trying  then  to  portray  such  a  man 
as  St.  Francis,  we  should  make  a 
change  in  the  garment  of  his  own  and 
his  biographers'  thought ;  and,  unless 
the  thought  is  unsound,  it  will  stand  the 
change.  So  far  we  have  endeavoured 
to  do  this,  and  we  will  do  it  further 


in  answer  to  the  final  question,  what 
is  the  message  of  St.  Francis  to  the 
poor  ?  For  the  answer  is  not  one  that 
can  be  put  into  a  maxim,  but  must  be 
sought  in  the  spirit  of  his  life. 

Try  then  to  see,  through  the  mists 
of  seven  centuries,  that  saintly  worker 
as  he  lived  in  Assisi.  The  outward  man 
is  depicted  by  many  artists,  whose  por- 
traits, faithful  to  the  Franciscan 
tradition,  may  in  a  wide  sense  be 
accepted  as  true  ;  there  are  several  of 
them  in  those  portions  of  our  National 
Gallery  which  are  devoted  to  the 
Italian  schools  of  painting.  The 
face  is  not  one  of  great  power,  like 
Dante's;  the  features  are  small  and 
perfectly  regular,  the  eyes  large  and 
full  of  tenderness,  the  expression  of 
the  face  suggestive  of  great  meekness  ; 
it  is  of  Tasso's  type  rather  than 
Dante's.  He  is  dressed  in  the  coarse 
garb  which  is  still  worn  by  some  of 
the  Franciscans.  Such  was  he  out- 
■  wardly;  what  was  his  way  of  life? 
His  consuming  desire  was  to  shape 
his  life  by  the  divine  pattern  of  the 
Gospels,  in  all  things  to  carry  out 
the  commandments  of  his  Master. 
What  other  saint  has  come  so  near 
as  Francis  to  that  condition  of  per- 
fect peace  and  all-embracing  love, 
that  pure  life  of  the  spirit,  which  is 
to  the  Christian  the  final  aim  of 
human  development? 

He  has  forsworn  luxury  and 
pleasure,  and  he  lives  on  the  humblest 
fare;  no  mendicant  is  more  sparely 
fed,  more  coarsely  clad  than  he.  Yet 
in  the  usual  sense  of  the  word  he  is 
not  an  ascetic;  he  is  light-hearted, 
joyous,  without  a  touch  of  the  gloom 
that  overshadows  so  many  of  the 
spiritual  sons  of  the  great  Bishop  of 
Hippo.  Francis  has  the  lightness  of 
soul  and  the  soundness  of  feeling 
which  belonged  to  the  men  of  Galilee, 
and  which  remained  a  heritage  in  the 
Church,  in  spite  of  persecution,  until 
the  metaphysical  spirit  took  possession 
of  the  province  of  religion.  He  sees 
things  with  the  poets,  not  with  the 
metaphysicians,  and  so  it  is  well  with 
him.     For  the  poet  sees  the  world  of 
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men  as  it  is,  throbbing  and  alive,  the 
other  sees  it  only  in  embryo ;  and 
Francis  is  a  poet,  for  he  takes  part 
with  adequate  emotion  in  the  drama 
of  human  life.  It  is  this  poetic  vision 
which  gives  him  so  unique  a  place  ;  to 
feel  with  the  poets  and  share  their 
gift  of  expression,  while  you  act  with 
the  saints,  is  to  combine  the  highest 
and  rarest  of  human  qualities. 

The  victories  of  mind  and  will 
which  are  the  aim  of  the  stoic,  Francis 
has  left  far  behind;  indeed  he  has 
never  known  them  after  Gate's  man- 
ner. It  is  in  a  quite  different  order 
of  thought  and  feeling  that  the 
spiritual  life  has  its  beginnings.  The 
stoic  has  too  much  pride  in  his 
victory  over  the  body ;  he  regards  it 
as  an  end  in  itself,  and  does  not  build 
thereon  a  house  of  beauty  in  which 
the  spirit  may  dwell  and  rejoice. 
Francis  has  built  such  a  spiritual 
temple,  and  adorned  it  with  every 
Christian  virtue ;  this  too  he  has  done 
under  conditions  in  which  a  smaller 
man  would  have  lost  all  simplicity  of 
character.  The  praise  which  he  re- 
ceived in  his  lifetime  was  in  truth  not 
far  from  worship ;  yet  he  never  posed, 
never  showed  a  trace  of  vanity.  Is 
there  a  better  test  of  a  man's  simple 
greatness  of  soul  than  this,  that  he 
shall  be  praised  by  all  the  world,  and 
remain  modest,  humble  in  spite  of  it  1 
Francis  was  great  also  by  his  con- 
structive genius,  for  he  brought  about 
a  religious  revolution,  but  gave  the 
world  something  better  than  he  took 
away.  Now  all  this  was  a  personal 
work ;  he  was  not  in  any  large  sense 
the  creature  of  his  environment ; 
indeed  he  was  greatly  above  his  age, 
and  entirely  opposed  to  its  spirit. 
The  lusts  of  feudalism  were  not  con- 


fined to  the  knightly  class  ;  the  whole 
social  fabric  was  tainted  by  them.  Is 
it  possible  for  us  to  realise  what  it 
meant  in  that  day  to  stand  alone 
against  the  feudal  world  ?  A  hundred 
tyrants  no  doubt  had  the  wish  and 
the  power  to  take  his  head,  and  were 
restrained  only  by  a  vague  awe  of  the 
unseen.  The  preacher  of  penance, 
charity,  and  brotherhood,  of  gentle- 
ness and  forgiveness,  was  not  a 
worker  on  the  side  of  feudalism  ;  and 
the  opposition  which  he  had  to  face 
was  a  more  formidable  thing  than 
the  capricious  public  opinion  of  our 
own  day. 

In  such  a  time  to  take  the  part  of 
the  poor  and  the  oppressed,  to  seek 
them  out  and  offer  them  the  consola- 
tions of  religion,  was  a  better  work 
than  making  war  on  the  Saracens. 
Thin^  well  that  Francis  had  no  ex- 
terior aids ;  he  could  not  help  the  poor 
with  money,  for  he  was  poorer  than  any 
of  them ;  he  was  penniless  as  he  went 
from  one  place  to  another,  and  de- 
pendent upon  alms  for  his  bread  from 
day  to  day.  But  he  had  need  of  little ; 
the  daily  wage  of  the  match-maker 
would  have  kept  him  for  a  week.  He 
did  not,  like  the  modern  demagogue, 
play  with  the  passions  of  the  poor,  and 
live  at  his  ease  upon  the  money  he  has 
wheedled  out  of  them ;  for  the  saint 
of  Assisi  had  clear  moral  perceptions, 
and  knew  that  robbery  if  veiled  does 
not  alter  its  nature.  How  then  did 
Francis  influence  the  poor?  By 
preaching  to  them  the  life  of  the 
spirit,  and  by  this  only.  Trade-dis- 
putes are  things  of  a  day ;  like  fevers 
and  agitators  they  pass  away  and  are 
forgotten;  but  the  life  of  the  spirit 
remains,  and  is  the  one  thing  in  the 
world  that  has  an  infinite  value. 
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There  can  be,  in  literature  at  least, 
few  greater  monuments  of  human  in- 
dustry and  patience  than  are  afforded 
by  the  huge  volumes  containing  the 
Greek  and  Latin  Inscriptions.     Since 
the   middle  of   the  sixteenth   century 
successive  generations  of  scholars  have 
girded  themselves  to  the  task  of  accu- 
rate copying  and  careful  editing.    Each 
one  has  improved  on  the  fruits  of  his 
predecessor's  toil,  and  the  net  result  is 
a  portly  pile  of  volumes  which,  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  contain  comparatively  few 
inaccuracies.      The   labour  has    been 
long  and  much  of  it  tedious  as  i^ell  as 
toilsome.      For  a  great  many  of  the 
inscriptions    are    absolutely   without 
interest,  and  the  task  of  reading  them 
must    have    been    weary  work  even 
for  the  most   enthusiastic  antiquary. 
Even  Dr.  Dryasdust  or  his  esteemed 
kinsman  in  the  spirit,  Mr.  Jonathan 
Oldbuck,   might   have  recoiled    from 
the  list  of  the  Archons  at  Athens  or 
from  the  Fasti  Consulares.    And  then 
the  task  is  an  almost  unending  one. 
Fresh     inscriptions    are    continually 
being  discovered,  and  the  proud  title 
of     Corpus    which    points    to    some 
fair  degree  of  completeness,  is  always 
premature.      Thus,  to  take  the  Greek 
Inscriptions  only,  Boeck's  great  work, 
published   by  the    Berlin    Academy, 
was  begun  in  1828  and  not  finished 
till    1877    (one  is   pleased   to   think 
that  the   great  scholar  saw  the  end 
of   it),  by   which   time    the  digging 
and  transcribing  of  recent  years  had 
made  the  four  big  folios  only  a  partial 
record.      It  was  calculated  that  not 
half    the   existing    inscriptions   were 
contained   in     Boeck's    Corpus,    and 
the  Berlin  Academy,  with  true  Teu- 
tonic patience  and  stoutness  of  heart, 
decided  that  the  whole  work  was  to 
be  done  over  again.      Some  volumes 
have  appeared,  but  he   would   be  a 


bold  man  who  would  predict  with  con- 
fidence the  year  in  the  next  century 
which  will  see  the  last  one. 

How  much  our  knowledge  of  anti- 
quity has  gained  by  what  has  been 
done  in  this  way  every  scholar  is 
aware.  Some  of  those  who  are  not 
scholars  will  perhaps  be  pleased  to 
learn  that  one  result  has  been  to 
throw  serious  discredit  on  many  of 
the  ancient  historians.  Tacitus,  for 
example,  puts  a  speech  of  his  own 
composition  (a  very  fine  speech  too) 
into  the  mouth  of  Claudius,  when  he 
could  easily  have  set  down  what  the 
Emperor  actually  did  say ;  and  Livy 
is  shown  over  and  over  again  to  have 
been  as  careless  of  his  facts  (though 
not  of  his  style)  as  the  newest  disciple 
of  the  New  Journalism.  But  in  this 
paper  we  do  not  propose  to  trouble  our 
readers  with  any  historical  or  anti- 
quarian disquisitions,  but  merely,  to 
select  from  these  many  volumes,  what 
may  fairly  be  expected  to  interest 
people  who  are  neither  philologists  nor 
antiquaries. 

One  of  the  first  impressions  one 
gets  from  a  general  view  of  the 
Corpus  Inscriptionum  is  how  much 
more  conspicuous  a  part  religion 
played  in  those  bygone  ages  than  it 
does  now.  A  very  large  number  both 
of  public  and  private  inscriptions 
have  to  do  directly  or  indirectly  with 
the  service  of  the  gods.  In  the  case 
of  one  or  two  temples,  lists  of  their 
portable  property  have  come  down  to 
us  in  a  more  or  less  complete  state, 
and  we  see  how  immensely  rich  they 
were  and  what  a  variety  of  artistic 
treasures  they  contained.  We  see 
how  carefully  the  property  of  the 
gods  was  guarded  and  what  precau- 
tions were  taken  against  embezzle- 
ment   on    the    part  of   the     temple 
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officials.  Sometimes  the  god  appears 
as  a  money-lender  ;  the  civic  authori- 
ties were  occasionally  hard  pressed 
and  forced  to  borrow  from  the 
convenient  treasures  of  their  temple, 
and  in  these  cases  it  is  interesting  to 
note  the  careful  arrangements  for  re- 
payment and  the  customary  exaction 
of  interest. 

Other  inscriptions  make  us  ac- 
quainted with  the  details  of  the  sacred 
economy  and  the  elaborate  ritual  and 
the  various  orders  of  priesthood.  One 
curious  analogy  between  ancient  and 
modem  times  presents  itself  in  the 
fact  that  many  of  these  sacred  offices 
were  purchaseable,  though  it  is  to  be 
noted  that  the  advowsons  of  these 
pagan  livings  were  sold  at  a  much 
cheaper  rate  than  their  modern 
counterparts. 

One  very  interesting  feature  of  this 
branch  of  the  subject  is  the  large 
number  of  votive  offerings.  Faith 
was  strong  in  these  Pagans ;  they 
cried  to  the  gods  in  their  distress, 
and  when  things  turned  out  well  they 
believed  that  they  saw  the  answer  to 
their  prayer.  Hence  the  temples 
were  filled  with  thank-ofPerings  of  all 
sorts  and  shapes,  from  the  great  statue 
down  ±o  the  humble  plate  or  spoon 
which  sufficed  to  express  the  poor 
man's  gratitude.  On  most  of  these 
avaOrniaraj  as  they  were  called,  no- 
thing was  inscribed  but  the  name  of 
the  man  who  gave  and  of  the  god  who 
was  to  receive  the  offering ;  but  the 
more  elaborate  works  of  art  often  bore 
also  the  maker's  name  and  in  many 
cases  the  reason  for  making  the  dedi- 
cation. Mementoes  of  some  famous  his- 
toric events  have  even  come  down  to  us, 
telling  in  their  way  their  own  tale. 
The  most  interesting  of  these  is  the 
threefold  bronze  serpent  which  was 
part  of  the  votive  offering  intended  to 
commemorate  the  mighty  victory  of 
Flataea.  These  poor  snakes  (for  there 
are,  or  rather  were,  three)  have  suf- 
fered dreadfully ;  their  heads  are 
gone,  and  when  Sir  Charles  Newton 
discovered  them  in  1855  they  were 
half  buried  in  the  earth  of  the  hippo- 


drome at  Constantinople.  But  the 
inscription  is  perfectly  legible,  and 
will  in  due  course  enrich  the  new 
edition  of  the  Greek  Corpus, 

A  very  interesting  and  very  well- 
preserved  specimen  of  these  thank- 
ofEerings  was  found  at  Apollonia  in 
Phrygia.  It  records  the  grateful 
piety  of  a  man  named  Sagaris,  who, 
when  a  great  famine  was  raging  in 
Phrygia,  went  with  all  his  household 
into  Galatia,  where  he  contrived  to 
keep  alive  his  oxen  and  also '  '*  the 
good  husbandmen,  the  fair  tillers  of 
the  soil."  For  these  and  other  bene- 
fits he  dedicated  an  altar  with  two 
marble  oxen.  "  Not  a  great  gift,"  he 
says,  "  for  who  could  bring  a  meet 
offering  to  the  divine  king  1  '* 

Of  the  private  inscriptions  a  great 
many  refer  to  the  victories  at  the 
athletic  contests.  One  wonders  whether 
vanity  or  gratitude  to  the  gods  was 
the  motive  which  prompted  the  more 
explicit  legend. 

One  curious  inscription  has  an  addi- 
tional interest  because  it  is  with  a  fair 
show  of  probability  attributed  to  the 
Emperor  Hadrian.  It  signalises  an  ex- 
ploit ;  he  had  with  his  own  hand  killed 
a  bear  which  he  had  met  accidentally 
while  out  riding.  The  dedication  is 
to  the  "bowman  boy  of  the  clear- 
voiced  Aphrodite,"  and  Hadrian  begs 
the  "  wise  "  Eros  to  "  breathe  on  him 
the  favour  of  the  heavenly  Aphro- 
dite." One  understands  the  request, 
but  its  connection  with  the  killing  of 
a  bear  is  not  so  easy  to  make  out. 

Sometimes  this  gratitude  took  a 
more  elaborate  shape  than  the  simple 
offering  of  a  single  gift,  however  costly. 
Wealthy  donors  could  build  a  temple 
or  establish  an  endowment.  An  in- 
teresting instance  of  the  latter  method 
is  to  be  seen  in  an  inscription  which 
records  a  certain  decree  of  the  senate 
of  Stratonicea  in  Caria.  "  Zeus  and 
Hecate,"  it  begun,  "have  saved  our 
city  from  many  great  dangers;  we 
ought  to  let  slip  no  occasion  of  showing 
our  piety  and  our  duteous  service." 
After  a  rather  long  preamble  the 
decree  arranges  for  the  selection  of 
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thirty  boys  to  be  chosen  from  the  best 
families  in  the  city  to  form  a  choir. 
Every  day,  clothed  in  white,  wreathed 
with  foliage,  and  with  a  laurel  branch 
in  their  hands,  they  are  to  repair  to 
the  senate-house  and  there  to  sing 
hymns  in  honour  of  Zeus  and  of 
Hecate,  the  tutelary  deities  of  the 
city.  Elaborate  regulations  are  laid 
down  for  the  training  of  these  boys, 
for  securing  a  proper  performance  of 
their  duties,  and  for  filling  up  what 
vacancies  might  be  caused  by  death  or 
illness. 

In  connection  with  this  choir-prac- 
tice may  be  mentioned  the  fact  that 
several  of  the  hymns  actually  used  in 
the  service  of  the  gods  are  contained 
in  the  Corpus.  The  longest  of 
these  is  a  hymn  to  Isis  inscribed  on 
four  columns,  of  which  two  have  come 
down  to  us  in  a  good  state  of  preser- 
vation. Another  was  apparently  for 
a  special  occasion,  a  severe  and  lasting 
epidemic  at  Athens.  It  begins  with 
an  address  to  Asclepius,  the  god  of 
healing,  who  is,  perhaps  a  little 
bluntly,  requested  to  wake  up :  "  Shake 
the  slumber  from  thy  eyelids  and  hear 
the  prayers  of  thy  creatures."  Most 
of  these  productions,  though  not 
without  a  certain  rough  fervour,  are 
very  poor  literature  and  contrast  very 
unfavourably  with  the  hymns  pre- 
served to  us  in  Greek  literature.  Per- 
haps in  ancient  as  in  modern  times  a 
certain  degree  of  badness  was  as  a  rule 
considered  a  recommendation  for  poetry 
which  was  to  be  used  in  public  wor- 
ship. 

Among  the  most  interesting  of  the 
curiosities  of  the  bygone  faith  we  may 
place  the  list  of  miraculous  cures 
which  Asclepius,  or  his  father  Apollo, 
was  believed  to  have  effected  at  Epi- 
daurus.  These  were  engraven  on 
GrrrjXai,  or  slabs  of  stone.  Pausanias 
tells  us  that  there  were  six  of  these 
remaining  in  his  time  (the  latter  half  of 
the  second  century  of  our  era),  but  that 
there  had  been  a  greater  number. 
Two  of  these  crrrjXaL  were,  less  than 
ten  years  ago,  discovered  by  Monsieur 
Kabbadias,  whom   the   Archaeological 


Society  of  Athens  had  commissioned  to 
find  what  he  could  by  digging.  These 
columns  date  from  about  the  third  cen- 
tury before  our  era,  but  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  they  are  duplicates  of 
a  formerly  existing  record.  However 
that  may  be,  they  bear  unmistakable 
witness  to  the  strong  faith  of  early 
times.  We  will  quote  a  few  specimens, 
beginning  with  one  which  at  least  has  a 
comic  side.  An  invalid  fell  asleep  and 
dreamed  that  the  god  (Asclepius)  opened 
his  chest  with  a  knife  and  took  out  a 
number  of  leeches.  These  he  placed 
in  the  man's  hands  and  then  sewed  up 
his  chest  again.  In  the  morning  the 
man  went  out  of  doors  with  his  hand 
still  full  of  the  leeches,  and  from  that 
moment  he  was  perfectly  cured.  His 
illness  was  owing  to  the  treachery  of 
his  mother-in-law,  who  had  been  put- 
ting leeches  into  the  wine  and  honey 
which  the  unfortunate  man  drank. 
Still  more  remarkable  perhaps  is  the 
story  of  Pandarus  and  Echidorus.  The 
former  had  on  his  forehead  some  ob- 
jectionable spots,  and  the  god,  appear- 
ing to  him  in  a  vision,  put  a  bandage 
round  these  spots  and  told  Pandarus 
to  take  off  the  bandage  in  the  morn- 
ing and  to  place  it  as  a  gift  in  the 
temple.  He  did  so,  and  found  that  the 
spots  had  been  transferred  from  his 
forehead  to  the  bandage.  This  is  curi- 
ous enough,  but  the  story  does  not 
end  here.  For  Pandarus  some  time 
afterward  gave  to  a  friend  named 
Echidorus,  who  also  was  troubled  by 
these  unpleasant  spots  and  was  going 
to  Epidaurus  on  his  own  account,  some 
money  with  which  he  was  to  make 
an  offering  to  the  god  on  Pandarus' 
behalf.  Echidorus  however  appro- 
priates the  money,  and  when,  in  nightly 
vision  the  god  appears  to  him  and 
makes  inquiry,  he  denies  having  re- 
ceived it,  but  promises  an  inscribed 
image  if  he  too  recovers.  The  god 
places  on  his  forehead  the  bandage 
which  Pandarus  had  formerly  worn 
and  enjoins  him  to  remove  it  in  the 
morning,  to  wash  in  the  spring,  and 
to  look  at  his  own  image  in  the  water. 
He  does  so  and  finds,  first  that  the  spots 
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have  disappeared  from  the  bandage, 
and  next  that  they  have  been  trans- 
ferred to  his  own  face. 

The  questions  asked  of  oracles  and 
the  answers  given  form  a  closely  allied 
division  of  the  subject.  Boeck's  Corpus 
contains  only  a  few  specimens,  but  some 
of    the    most    interesting   have   been 
discovered    since    the   publication    of 
that  monumental  work.     Among  these 
one   may  note  particularly  those  dug 
up    at     Dodona     by    M.    Carapanos. 
Dodona  was  the   oldest  and    one   of 
the   most  famous  of  all  the   oracular 
seats,   and    M.    Carapanos    was    for- 
tunate  enough    to  bring   to    light   a 
few  very  interesting  inquiries.     They 
were  all  written  on  thin  sheets  of  lead, 
and  in  many  cases  the  inscription  has 
become  in  whole  or  in  part  illegible, 
but  there  are  a  few  which  are  almost  or 
quite  perfect.     In  many  cases  the  in- 
quirers are  anxious  to  know  what  they 
are  to  do  to  please  the  gods,  or  which 
gods  they  are  to  try  to  please  particu- 
larly.    A  woman  asks  to  which  god 
she   is  to  sacrifice  in  order  that  she 
may  recover  from  some  unnamed  ill- 
ness ;  Eubandros  and  his  wife  want  to 
know  «  to  what  gods,  heroes,  or  divini- 
ties they  are  to  pray  and  sacrifice  in 
order  that  they  and  their  household 
may  do  well  now  and  for  all  time." 
Then  there  are  parents  who  want  to 
know  what  they  can  do  for  the  health 
of  their  child ;  another  pair  who  ask 
if  they  are  going  to  have  other  children 
than  the  one  they  are  already  favoured 
with;  while   in  one  or  two  instances 
putative  fathers  inquired  whether  the 
honour  of  paternity  is  not  being  im- 
properly thrust  upon  them.     Perhaps 
the   most  curious  of  all  those  which 
M.  Carapanos  has  given  us  is  an  in- 
quiry from  a  man  called  Agis.     He  is 
anxious  to  find  out  whether  some  miss- 
ing   pillows     and    bed-clothes    were 
stolen,  or  whether  he  had  lost  them 
himself.  The  answers  to  these  interest- 
ing inquiries  have  not  come  down  to 
us,  but    we   have    a   few   specimens 
of    oracular    responses ;    one,     in     a 
woefully  imperfect  state,  dating  from 
the    third    century    B.C.,    while   an- 
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other,  fairly  well  preserved,  may  prob 
ably  be  referred  to  the  times  of  An 
toninus.      The  occasion  of  it   was   a 
pestilence  at   Pergamos,   "  the  metro- 
polis of  Asia,"  and  the  injunctions  of 
the  god  were  by  the  command  of  the 
town-council  engraved  on  marble  slabs 
and  set  up  in  the  market-place.     One 
notices  that  a  good  deal  of  sacrifice  is 
enjoined,  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
priests  at  Pergamos  at  least  were  very 
well  satisfied  with  the  oracle's  reply. 

More  curious  than  these  are  the 
general  answers  framed  to  suit  all 
comers.  Two  inscriptions  have  been 
found,  one  in  Lydia  and  another  in 
Pisidia,  each  consisting  of  twenty- 
four  single  lines  of  iambic  verse. 
The  first  of  these  verses  or  lines  be- 
gins with  alpha,  the  next  with  beta, 
and  so  on  through  the  alphabet  down 
to  omega.  They  are  considered  (for 
the  matter  is  not  quite  certain)  to  be 
oracular  replies,  and  it  is  conjectured 
with  much  plausibility  that  the  firs^ 
drew  a  letter  from  an  urn  and  then 
had  the  corresponding  line  handed  to 
him  by  the  officiating  priest.  One 
notices  that  good  fortune  is  generally 
promised.  For  instance  the  first,  or 
alpha  line  is,  "  You  will  accomplish 
all  things  prosperously,"  a  very  grati- 
fying response  indeed.  But  we  note, 
too,  a  tendency  to  moral  reflections 
and  an  unsatisfactory  vagueness ; 
and  it  is  very  likely  that  those  who 
drew  xi  and  were  told  that  "It 
is  not  possible  to  get  fruit  from 
withered  boughs,"  or  who  under  eta 
were  informed  that  "The  shining  sun, 
which  sees  everything,  sees  you,"  may 
have  felt  a  little  disappointed. 

A  somewhat  more  elaborate  system 
of  responses  is  shown  in  a  series  of 
inscriptions  found  near  Attalla  in 
Pamphylia,  a  town  which  some  readers 
may  remember  best  through  its  hav- 
ing been  visited  by  St.  Paul.  In 
this  case  a  large  number  of  answers 
were  always  ready,  and  the  parti- 
cular one  to  be  selected  for  any  given 
individual  was  decided  by  the  throw 
of  dice.  These  were  not  the  ordinary 
cubes    of    ivory,    but    knuckle-bones 
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marked  on  four  sides  only,  the  rounded 
ends  where  the  numbers  five  and  two 
would  have  been  placed  being  left 
vacant.  Five  of  these  knuckle-bones 
were  used,  and  in  consequence  there 
were  twenty-four  different  scores,  the 
lowest  being  five  (five  aces),  and  the 
highest  thirty  (five  sixes).  Owing  to 
the  absence  of  the  numbers  two  and 
five  there  was  no  possible  score  either 
of  six  or  twenty-nine.  But  it  will  be 
obvious  that  the  same  score  could 
be  arrived  at  in  different  ways; 
twenty-two  could  be  made  up  of  three 
sixes,  three,  and  an  ace,  or  of  four 
fours  and  a  six,  or  again  of  oue  four, 
two  threes,  and  two  sixes.  The  reader 
who  works  out  the  whole  problem  will 
find  that  there  are  fifty-four  possible 
combinations,  and  it  seems  that  for 
each  one  of  these  was  an  answer  of  the 
oracle  ready  marked  not  only  with  the 
sum  total  of  the  throw,  but  also  with 
the  different  numbers  of  which  that 
total  was  made  up.  Thus  the  inquirer 
would  have  only  to  throw  the  dice  and 
the  appropriate  response  would  be 
handed  to  him.  Only  ten  of  these 
answers  have  come  down  to  us,  and 
the  last  of  them  is  in  a  very  fragment- 
ary condition.  Some  are  very  gloomy 
predictions;  the  oracle  was  evidently 
not  like  the  phrenologists  of  to-day  who 
prophesy  smooth  things  to  everybody. 
Let  us  take  for  example  an  answer  which 
corresponds  to  the  score  of  twenty- 
two  made  up  of  four  fours  and  one 
six.  It  seems  to  have  been  specially 
intended  for  authors,  for  it  runs  thus : 
**  To  cast  seed  on  the  sea  and  to  write 
writings  are  both  a  vain  and  useless 
toil.  Being  mortal,  force  not  the  di- 
vinity lest  he  hurt  thee.*'  One  or  two 
however  are  more  cheerful;  twenty- 
five,  for  example,  made  up  of  four  sixes 
and  an  ace,  is  almost  ferocious  in  its 
promise  of  success:  ^'  As  wolves  seize 
lambs  and  mighty  lions  slow-pacing 
oxen,  even  so  shalt  thou  have  mastery 
of  all  these  (things  or  persons),  and 
thou  shalt   have   all  thou  askest  for 

and  thou ''a  word  or  two 

is  missing  at  the  end. 

Somewhat  similar  to  these  were  the 


Koman  sortes.  Our  best  examples  of 
these  are  to  be  found  in  Kos.  1438, 
1454  of  the  Latin  Corpus  Inscrip- 
tumum.  These  are  short  sentences, 
each  forming  a  rough  hexameter  verse. 
They  were  inscribed  on  small  rectan- 
gular discs  of  metal,  which  however 
have  been  lost  since  ^  their  first  dis- 
covery. As  they  were  perforated  in  the 
right-hand  corner,  it  is  probable  they 
were  fastened  together  with  a  string, 
though  it  is  not  known  exactly  how 
they  were  used.  These  certainly  show 
a  marked  tendency  to  be  very  oracular 
in  language,  and  at  times  to  fall  back 
on  platitudes.  '^Many  men  are  deceit- 
ful, don't  believe  them,''  hardly  seems 
a  very  satisfactory  answer  to  one 
who  perhaps  had  inquired  if  his  wife, 
or  mother-in-law,  would  recover  from 
sickness ;  and  the  statement  that 
^*  The  horse  is  beautiful,  but  you  can't 
ride  him,"  besides  being  somewhat  un- 
complimentary is  certiunly  not  so  dear 
as  might  be  wished.  Then  several  of 
them  (we  have  only  seventeen  speci- 
mens in  all)  coolly  inform  the  inquirer 
that  he  ought  to  have  come  earlier  : 
<'  Do  you  ask  me  now,  oonsult  me 
now  %  The  time  is  gone."  Probably 
dissatisfaction  was  at  times  openl}'  ex- 
pressed ;  the  man  felt  he  was  paying 
his  fee  (one  may  be  sure  there  was  a 
fee)  for  nothing,  for  we  find  the  re- 
sponse :  '^  We  are  not  deceitful  as  you 
said ;  you  consult  us  foolishly."  How- 
ever it  is  reassuring  to  know  that 
there  was  one  entirely  satisfactory 
answer :  "  Gladly,  willingly  seek,  it 
will  be  granted ;  you  will  always  rer 
joice. 

But  let  us  come  to  another  class 
of  inscription,  to  what  we  may  call 
the  minatory  or  maledictory  order. 
A  great  deal  of  vehement  cursing 
was  expended  in  guarding  or  at- 
tempting to  guard  the  sanctity  of  the 
tomb.  Many  epitaphs  contain  the 
most  vigorous  imprecation  on  those 
who  disturb  the  remains  in  their  last 
resting-place,  or  who  should  offend 
against  the  order  and  decency  of  the 
sepulchre.  This  style  of  cursing,  it 
may  be  observed,  oontinued   in  full 
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vigour  in  Christian  timen,  often  har- 
monising ill  with  our  modern  notions  of 
Ghrisiianitj.  Some  are  almost  horri- 
ble in  their  ferocity,  as  when  the 
violator  of  the  tomb  is  told  that  **  He 
will  be  accursed  of  Grod  for  ever,'*  or 
that  "  He  will  give  account  to  Qod, 
Who  will  judge  the  quick  and  the 
dead/'  There  is  one  which  perhaps 
will  rather  provoke  a  smile.  The 
ofEender  is  threatened  with  the  curse 
of  all  the  Fathers  of  the  Nicene  Coun- 
cil ;  **  He  that  throws  rubbish  in  this 
enclosure,"  the  inscription  runs,  '^has 
the  anathema  from  the  three  hundred 
and  eighteen  Fathers,  as  an  enemy  of 
God."  Sidney  Smith  once  alluded  to 
a  forty-parson  power  (of  preaching  if 
we  remember  aright) ;  but  the  anathe- 
matising ability  of  tho-ee  hundred  and 
eighteen  Nicene  Fathers  is  a  much 
more  appalling  idea,  and  there  is  a 
ludicrous  contrast  between  this  terri- 
ble but  vague  penalty  and  the  very 
prosaic  and  familiar  offence. 

But  besides  this  prospective  cursing 
there  was  another  kind  of  malediction 
invoked  not  on  those  who  might  here- 
after do  something  objectionable,  but 
on  those  who  bad  actually  offended, 
the  names  of  the  guilty  persons  being 
very  often  given.  These  imprecations 
on  particular  persons  the  Romans 
called  dovotionea,  and  as,  with  the 
Greeks,  they  were  included  among 
votive  offerings,  they  have  given  to 
the  word  anathema  its  present  un- 
favourable significance.  These  were 
written  on  thin  sheets  of  lead,  and 
several  of  them  have  come  down  to 
us  in  a  more  or  less  perfect  condition. 
The  most  important  of  them  were 
discovered  by  Sir  Churles  Newton  at 
Cnidus,^  which  are  dated  from  about 
the  third  or  fourth  century  of  our  era. 
They  were  found  within  the  limits 
of  the  tem|^e  of  Demeter,  and  as  each 
plaque  of  lead  has  holes  in  the  four 
comers,  it  is  probable  they  were 
affixed  to  the  walls  of  the  temple. 
They  are  very  interesting,  even  if  it 
be  rather  mournful  (except  for  the 

'  In  Sir  Charles  Newton's  opinion  they  may 
poMibly  be  later  than  B.C.  100. 


professed  cynic)  to  read  this  pitiful 
record  of  petty  hatred  and  vindictive- 
ness ;  it  is  certainly  curious  to  notice 
the  commonplace  offences  which  called 
down  such  fiery,  imprecations.  For 
the  cursing  is  very  hearty,  the  offend- 
ing person  was  devoted  to  the  Infer- 
nal Powers, — "to  Demeter  and  Per- 
sephone, Pluto  and  all  the  gods  and 
goddesses  with  Demeter,''  so  that 
punishments  might  not  come  upon 
him  only  in  this  life,  but  also  in  the 
world  to  come.  The  reasons  given  are 
very  various,  and  sometimes  hardly 
appear  adequate.  We  can  under- 
stand the  wife  who,  being  abandoned 
with  her  children,  calls  down  the 
divine  vengeance  not  only  on  her 
husband's  paramour  but  also  on  the 
persons  who  received  him  in  hospi- 
tality, and  we  notice  with  some  interest 
that  no  malediction  whatever  is  in- 
voked on  the  faithless  spouse  himself ; 
another  woman  denounces  those  who 
had  accused  her  of  poisoning  her 
husband;  a  man  curses  those  who 
bound  and  scourged  him,  and  those  who 
instigated  the  outrage.  In  these  cases 
one  can  understand  the  thirst  for  ven- 
geance, but  in  others  one  wonders 
how  anybody  can  have  taken  so  much 
trouble  for  so  small  an  offence.  A 
lady  imprecates  those  who  had  cheated 
her  by  using  false  weights;  another 
has  lost  a  drinking>cup.  The  offended 
persons  were  generally  ladies  and  it 
was  some  missing  article  of  attire 
which  most  commonly  moved  their 
wrath.  One  long  inscription  only 
partly  decipherable  begins  thus : 
**  Artemis  devotes  to  Demeter,  Perse- 
phone and  all  the  gods  with  Demeter, 
him  (or  her)  who,  when  I  asked  for 
the  garments  I  had  left,  did  not  return 
them."  The  force  of  this  lady's  feel- 
ings leads  her  to  an  almost  indelicate 
enumeration  of  the  objects  in  question, 
and  a  good  deal  of  the  rest  of  the  in- 
scription is  illegible.  Sometimes  the 
authors  of  the  imprecation  put  in  the 
proviso  that  the  guilty  persons  are  to 
be  exempt  if  they  return  the  missing 
article,  and  in  most  cases  they  pray 
that  they  may  not  involve  themselves 
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marked  on  four  sides  only,  the  rounded 
ends  where  the  numbers  five  and  two 
would  have  been  placed  being  left 
vacant.  Five  of  these  knuckle-bones 
were  used,  and  in  consequence  there 
were  twenty-four  different  scores,  the 
lowest  being  five  (five  aces),  and  the 
highest  thirty  (five  sixes).  Owing  to 
the  absence  of  the  numbers  two  and 
^\Q  there  was  no  possible  score  either 
of  six  or  twenty-nine.  But  it  will  be 
obvious  that  the  same  score  could 
be  arrived  at  in  different  ways; 
twenty-two  could  be  made  up  of  three 
sixes,  three,  and  an  ace,  or  of  four 
fours  and  a  six,  or  again  of  oue  four, 
two  threes,  and  two  sixes.  The  reader 
who  works  out  the  whole  problem  will 
find  that  there  are  fifty-four  possible 
combinations,  and  it  seems  that  for 
each  one  of  these  was  an  answer  of  the 
oracle  ready  marked  not  only  with  the 
sum  total  of  the  throw,  but  also  with 
the  different  numbers  of  which  that 
total  was  made  up.  Thus  the  inquirer 
would  have  only  to  throw  the  dice  and 
the  appropriate  response  would  be 
handed  to  him.  Only  ten  of  these 
answers  have  come  down  to  us,  and 
the  last  of  them  is  in  a  very  fragment- 
ary condition.  Some  are  very  gloomy 
predictions;  the  oracle  was  evidently 
not  like  the  phrenologists  of  to-day  who 
prophesy  smooth  things  to  everybody. 
Let  us  take  for  example  an  answer  which 
corresponds  to  the  score  of  twenty- 
two  made  up  of  four  foiu*s  and  one 
six.  It  seems  to  have  been  specially 
intended  for  authors,  for  it  runs  thus  : 
"  To  cast  seed  on  the  sea  and  to  write 
writings  are  both  a  vain  and  useless 
toil.  Being  mortal,  force  not  the  di- 
vinity lest  he  hurt  thee.*'  One  or  two 
however  are  more  cheerful;  twenty- 
five,  for  example,  made  up  of  four  sixes 
and  an  ace,  is  almost  ferocious  in  its 
promise  of  success:  '*  As  wolves  seize 
lambs  and  mighty  lions  slow-pacing 
oxen,  even  so  shalt  thou  have  mastery 
of  all  these  (things  or  persons),  and 
thou  shalt   have   all  thou  askest  for 

and   thou ''a  word  or  two 

is  missing  at  the  end. 

Somewhat  similar  to  these  were  the 


Boman  sortes.  Our  best  examples  of 
these  are  to  be  found  in  Nos.  1438, 
1454  of  the  Latin  Corpus  Inscrip- 
tionum.  These  are  short  sentences, 
each  forming  a  rough  hexameter  verse. 
They  were  inscribed  on  small  rectan- 
gular discs  of  metal,  which  however 
have  been  lost  since  ^their  first  dis- 
covery. As  they  were  perforated  in  the 
right-hand  corner,  it  is  probable  they 
were  fastened  together  with  a  string, 
though  it  is  not  known  exactly  how 
they  were  used.  These  certainly  show 
a  marked  tendency  to  be  very  oracular 
in  language,  and  at  times  to  fall  back 
on  platitudes.  '^Many  men  are  deceit- 
ful, don't  believe  them,"  hardly  seems 
a  very  satisfactory  answer  to  one 
who  perhaps  had  inquired  if  his  wife, 
or  mother-in-law,  would  recover  from 
sickness ;  and  the  statement  that 
'^  The  horse  is  beautiful,  but  you  can't 
ride  him,"  besides  being  somewhat  un- 
complimentary is  certainly  not  so  clear 
as  might  be  wished.  Then  several  of 
them  (we  have  only  seventeen  speci- 
mens in  all)  coolly  inform  the  inquirer 
that  he  ought  to  have  come  earlier  : 
"  Do  you  ask  me  now,  oonsult  me 
now  1  The  time  is  gone."  Probably 
dissatisfaction  was  at  times  openl}'  ex- 
pressed ;  the  man  felt  he  was  paying 
his  fee  (one  may  be  sure  there  was  a 
fee)  for  nothing,  for  we  find  the  re- 
sponse :  "  We  are  not  deceitful  as  you 
said ;  you  consult  us  foolishly."  How- 
ever it  is  reassuring  to  know  that 
there  was  one  entirely  satisfactory 
answer  :  "  Gladly,  willingly  seek,  it 
will  be  granted ;  you  will  always  rer 
joice. 

But  let  us  come  to  another  class 
of  inscription,  to  what  we  may  call 
the  minatory  or  maledictory  order. 
A  great  deal  of  vehement  cursing 
was  expended  in  guarding  or  at- 
tempting to  guard  the  sanctity  of  the 
tomb.  Many  ^itaphs  contain  the 
most  vigorous  imprecation  on  those 
who  disturb  the  remains  in  their  last 
resting-place,  or  who  should  offend 
against  the  order  and  decency  of  the 
sepulchre.  This  style  of  cursing,  it 
may  be  observed,  continued   in  full 
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vigour  in  Christian  times,  often  har- 
monising ill  with  our  modern  notions  of 
Christianity.  Some  are  almost  horri- 
ble in  their  ferocity,  as  when  the 
violator  of  the  tomb  is  told  that  "  He 
will  be  accursed  of  God  for  ever/*  or 
that  "  He  will  give  account  to  God, 
Who  will  judge  the  quick  and  the 
dead."  There  is  one  which  perhaps 
will  rather  provoke  a  smile.  The 
offender  is  threatened  with  the  curse 
of  all  the  Fathers  of  the  Nicene  Coun- 
cil ;  ''  He  that  throws  rubbish  in  this 
enclosure/'  the  inscription  runs,  *'  has 
the  anathema  from  the  three  hundred 
and  eighteen  Fathers,  as  an  enemy  of 
God.''  Sidney  Smith  once  alluded  to 
a  forty-parson  power  (of  preaching  if 
we  remember  aright) ;  but  the  anathe- 
matising ability  of  three  hundred  and 
eighteen  Nicene  Fathers  is  a  much 
more  appalling  idea,  and  there  is  a 
ludicrous  contrast  between  this  terri- 
ble but  vague  penalty  and  the  very 
prosaic  and  familiar  offence. 

But  besides  this  prospective  cursing 
there  was  another  kind  of  malediction 
invoked  not  on  those  who  might  here- 
after do  something  objectionable,  but 
on  those  who  bad  actually  offended, 
the  names  of  the  guilty  persons  being 
very  often  given.  These  imprecations 
on  particular  persons  the  Romans 
called  devoHones,  and  as,  with  the 
Greeks,  they  were  included  among 
votive  offerings,  they  have  given  to 
the  word  (Mnathema  its  present  un- 
favourable significance.  These  were 
written  on  thin  sheets  of  lead,  and 
several  of  them  have  come  down  to 
OS  in  a  more  or  less  perfect  condition. 
The  most  important  of  them  were 
discovered  by  Sir  Charles  Newton  at 
Cnidos,^  which  are  dated  from  about 
the  third  or  fourth  century  of  our  era. 
They  were  found  within  the  limits 
of  the  temple  of  Demeter,  and  as  each 
plaque  of  lead  has  holes  in  the  four 
comers,  it  is  probable  they  were 
affixed  to  the  walls  of  the  temple. 
They  are  very  interesting,  even  if  it 
be  rather  mournful  (except  for  the 

'  In  Sir  Charles  Newton's  opinion  they  may 
poMibly  be  later  than  B.C.  100. 


professed  cynic)  to  read  this  pitiful 
record  of  petty  hatred  and  vindictive - 
ness ;  it  is  certainly  curious  to  notice 
the  commonplace  offences  which  called 
down  such  fiery,  imprecations.      For 
the  cursing  is  very  hearty,  the  offend- 
ing person  was  devoted  to  the  Infer- 
nal Powers, — "to  Demeter  and  Per- 
sephone,  Pluto  and  all  the  gods  and 
goddesses    with    Demeter,"    so    that 
punishments    might    not  come  upon 
him  only  in  this  life,  but  also  in  the 
world  to  come.     The  reasons  given  are 
very  various,  and  sometimes   hardly 
appear    adequate.      We    can    under- 
stand the  wife  who,  being  abandoned 
with    her   children,   calls    down    the 
divine   vengeance    not    only   on  her 
husband's  paramour  but  also  on  the 
persons   who   received  him  in   hospi- 
tality, and  we  notice  with  some  interest 
that  no  malediction  whatever  is   in- 
voked on  the  faithless  spouse  himself ; 
another  woman  denounces  those  who 
had    accused    her    of    poisoning   her 
husband;   a   man   curses  those    who 
bound  and  scourged  him,  and  those  who 
instigated  the  outrage.  In  these  cases 
one  can  understand  the  thirst  for  ven- 
geance,  but   in   others  one   wonders 
how  anybody  can  have  taken  so  much 
trouble  for   so  small  an  offence.     A 
lady  imprecates  those  who  had  cheated 
her  by  using  false  weights;  another 
has  lost  a  drinking-cup.    The  offended 
persons  were  generally  ladies  and  it 
was    some   missing  article  of    attire 
which   most  commonly   moved    their 
wrath.      One    long    inscription    only 
partly     decipherable     begins     thus : 
^  Artemis  devotes  to  Demeter,  Perse- 
phone and  all  the  gods  with  Demeter, 
him  (or  her)  who,  when  I  asked  for 
the  garments  I  had  left,  did  not  return 
them."    The  force  of  this  lady's  feel- 
ings leads  her  to  an  almost  indelicate 
enumeration  of  the  objects  in  question, 
and  a  good  deal  of  the  rest  of  the  in- 
scription is  illegible.     Sometimes  the 
authors  of  the  imprecation  put  in  the 
proviso  that  the  guilty  persons  are  to 
be  exempt  if  they  return  the  missing 
article,  and  in  most  cases  they  pray 
that  they  may  not  involve  themselves 
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in  the  penalty  of  the  curse.  *'  May  it  be 
lawful  for  us,"  one  of  them  concludes, 
^'  to  go  to  the  bath  with  the  accui-sed 
person,  to  enter  the  same  roof, 
to  sit  at  the  same  table,"  which 
looks  as  if  the  vengeful  lady  still 
meant  to  keep  up  an  appearance  of 
friendship. 

But  there  was  another  way  of 
imprecating  curses  on  your  enemy's 
head.  In  this  case  the  leaden  tablets 
inscribed  with  the  malevolent  wishes 
were  placed  in  the  inside  of  tombs. 
They  were  not  affixed  to  the  walls  of 
the  sepulchre  but  were  folded  over, 
or  sometimes  rolled  up.  One  of  the 
specimens  was  found  not  only  rolled 
up  but  fastened  round  with  iron  wire. 
In  some  of  these  the  name  of  the 
person  denounced  is  written  upside 
down  and  reversed,  evidently  as  an 
evil  charm,  sometimes  inscribed  three 
times  over.  Two  interesting  ex- 
amples come  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  Athens  and  may  be  roughly  dated 
about  B.C.  100.  Here  is  a  Latin  speci- 
men, probably  a  century  later  :  **  As 
the  dead  man  who  is  buried  here  can 
neither  speak  nor  converse,  so  may 
Rhodine,  who  lives  at  M.  Licinius 
Faustus's,  be  dead  and  neither  able  to 
speak  nor  converse.  Just  as  the  dead 
man  is  neither  pleasing  to  gods  nor 
men,  so  may  Rhodine,  who  lives  at 
M.  Licinius's,  be  pleasing,  and  be  just 
as  much  worth  as  the  dead  who  is 
buried  here.  Father  Pluto,  I  com- 
mend Rhodine  to  you  that  she  may 
be  hateful  to  M.  Licinius  Crassus." 
The  writing  on  these  anathematising 
tablets  is  bad  and  the  grammar  worse. 
Probably  only  slaves,  and  chiefly 
female  slaves,  found  a  passing  gratiii- 
,pation  in  the  thought  of  securing 
vengeance  in  this  way.  In  one  inscrip- 
tion where  curses  are  denounced  on 
<*Danae,  the  maid-servant  recently 
bought  by  Capito,"  the  writer  of  the 
tablet  indicates  her  believe  that  a 
previous  devotio  had  not  missed  its 
mark.  Probably  in  this  case,  and  in 
that  of  "  Rhodine  who  is  at  M.  ' 
Licinius's  "  jealousy  was  the  moving 
motive.     It  is  the  fury  of  a  displaced 


favourite   that  we  get   a   glimpse   of 
across  all  the  intervening  centuries. 

Now  that  we  are  on  Italian  ground 
and  dealing  with  curses,  we  may  find 
space  to  refer  to  the  inscribed  bullets 
which  have  been  picked  up  chiefly  in 
two  or  three  particular  places  and  have 
added  their  brief  legend  to  the  miscell- 
aneous harvest  of  the  Corpus  Inscrip- 
tionum.  Leaden  bullets  sharpened 
a  little  at  each  end  and  so  called 
*^  acorns ''  were  much  used  in  ancient 
warfare,  especially  in  sieges  ;  hurled 
by  skilled  slingers  they  could  prove 
very  deadly  weapons.  As  a  rule 
nothing  was  marked  on  these  bullets  ; 
the  principal  exceptions  are  interesting 
as  throwing  a  ray  or  two  of  very  lurid 
light  upon  some  gloomy  scenes  of 
history.  For  these  inscribed  bullets 
found  their  deadly  employment  in  no 
ordinary  war,  but  in  those  savage 
struggles  which  marked  the  closing 
century  of  the  Roman  Republic.  Some 
found  near  Henna  and  Leontinum 
commemorate  the  ferocity  of  the 
Servile  War.  Many  have  been  in 
comparatively  recent  times  picked  up 
near  Ascoli  (the  ancient  Asculum),  and 
these  remind  us  of  the  final  stage  in 
the  last  grand  hopeless  struggle  which 
the  Italian  towns  waged  against  the 
over-mastering  tyranny  of  Rome.  In 
this  case  we  have  inscribed  bullets  of 
both  sides.  "  Feri  Pomp.  (Pompeium), 
Strike  Pompelus,''  expresses  the  wishes 
of  the  besieged,  Cn.  Pompeius  Strabo 
being  the  general  in  charge  of  the 
siege ;  while  the  Roman  assurance  of 
coming  victory  was  expressed  by 
**  Fuyitivi  peristis.  You  runaway  slaves 
are  ruined.*'  Again,  fifty  years  later, 
when  Mark  Antony  and  Octavius 
were  contending  for  the  mastery  of 
the  Roman  world,  the  siege  of  Perusia, 
where  the  *'  sharp-tongued  "  Fulviaand 
the  Triumvirs's  brother  Lucius  were 
holding  out  against  the  forces  of  the 
future  Augustus,  gave  occasion  to  the 
use  of  these  inscribed  bullets.  ^'  Hit 
Octavius,"  "  Hit  Antonius,"  we  read ; 
the  most  undignified  portion  of  the 
human  anatomy  being  in  each  case 
indicated  for  the  blow.     Then  Lucius 
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is  reproached  with  his  scanty  hair : 
"  You  are  ruined,  bald-headed  Antony, 
the  victory  is  Csesar's,"  we  rend  on  one 
bullet.  A  higher  degree  of  tragic 
interest  attaches  to  another  inscription. 
Perusia  was  reduced  by  the  slow 
process  of  famine,  which  reached  such 
a  pitch  of  intensity  that  ^^  Peruaina 
fcumes,  Perusian  hunger,"  became  a 
proverbial  expression.  We  read  with 
horror  that  the  brutal  Antonius  denied 
all  rations  to  the  large  number  of 
slaves  shut  up  in  the  beleaguered  city, 
and  at  the  same  time  refused  to  permit 
them  to  leave,  lest  the  besiegers  should 
know  the  true  state  of  things  inside. 
But  a  bullet  that  has  been  found  shows 
us  that  this  callous  brutality  missed  its 
mark,  for  we  read,  "  Esureis  et  me  celaa, 
You  are  hungry  and  you  are  hiding  it 
from  me." 

Passing  from  maledictory  inscrip- 
tions, let  us  take  a  brief  glance 
at  a  few  such  small  things  as  cups 
and  plates  and  gems.  On  these  no- 
thing much  could  be  written,  and 
in  fact  they  were  more  often  than 
not  left  without  any  inscription  at 
all.  Sometimes,  however,  when  the 
cup  or  drinking  vase  was  something 
of  a  work  of  art,  it  bore  the  name  of 
the  maker.  Some  were  probably  sent 
as  presents,  and  bear  a  name  which 
we  may  suppose  to  be  either  that 
of  the  giver  or  receiver.  Some 
bear  the  inscription,  so-and-so  "is 
beautiful ;"  some  in  general,  "The  boy, 
or  the  girl  is  beautiful."  These  are 
perhaps  analogous  to  the  mugs  one 
sees  in  the  Lowther  Arcade  marked 
"  For  a  good  boy,"  or  are  possibly  the 
presents  of  lovers. 

Theinscriptions  on  cups  are  generally 
of  a  bacchanalian  order,  "  Drink  me," 
**Good  luck  and  drink  me,"  "Drink 
well,"  and  so  on.  One  l^ears  the  in- 
scription "I  am  thirsty,"  which  is 
evidently  meant  to  be  the  language  of 
the  cup  asking  to  be  refilled  ;  another 
has  the  motto  "  Mix,"  and  I  suppose 
belonged  to  some  more  frugal  or  more 
temperate  individual.  We  have  one 
specimen,  however,  which  bears  an 
inscription  which  might  harrow  up  the 


feelings  of  a  teetotaller.  It  is  this  : 
"Mogea  gives  the  cup  as  a  gift  to 
Eucharis,  the  wife  of  Eutrephantus, 
that  she  may  learn  to  drink  it  all  off 
without  stopping."  The  cup  in  ques- 
tion holds  about  as  much  as  the  modern 
tumbler.  On  a  certain  plate  of  great 
value,  being  made  of  jasper  and  set 
about  with  gems,  is  this  quaint  in- 
scription, "  Ambrosia  to  one,  poison  to 
all  others." 

The    engraved    gems   are  occasion- 
ally dedicated  to  some  god  or  carved* 
with   a   prayer,  as  **0h   great  Zeus,- 
save  Seleucia  ; "  but  more  often  they' 
talk    the    language    of    lovers,     and" 
there    is   something  a  little  pathetic^ 
in    the    pretty   speeches  which    have- 
survived  while   all  other  memory   of 
the    enamoured     fair    has    perished, 
"  The  flower  of  nature "  we  read  on 
one  ;  "  Theano  is   my  light,"  on   an- 
other.     Some   bear  a  longer  legend, 
as    (an    inscription    often    repeated), 
"  They  say  what  they  like.    Let  them 
say.     I  care  not.     Love  me.    'Tis  well 
for  you."      This   may   perhaps   be  a 
dialogue  between  the  two  lovers.  In  one 
instance  we  easily  discern  two  speakers, 
though  the  exact  drift  is  not  so  easy 
to  catch.      "If  you  love  me,  follow. 
No.      I  love  you.     Don't  make  a  mis- 
take.    I   see   it   and   I  laugh."     The- 
reader's  imagination  may  be  exercised'' 
over  this.     If  the  6v  of  the  inscription^ 
is  joined  with  the  <^tA.a>,  then  we  might 
interpret:  "If  you  love  me,  follow. "^ 
"  I  don't  love  you,  don't  make  a  mis 
take  "  (t.e.  "  don't  think  I  do  ").    "  I 
see  it,  &c."   (i.e,  "I  know  you  don't, 
and    1    don't    care  a  straw").     An 
other,  an  emerald,  gives  us  a  glimpse 
at    "the    pangs   of     love   despised.' 
The    carving  represents  Cupid  bound 
to  a  pillar  on  which  a  vulture  stands, 
and    for    legend    there    is    only    the 
one  word,  "Justly."     In  explanation 
Boeck    very    aptly   quotes   from   the 
Anthology  a  little  poem  in  which  some 
unsuccessful  lover  consoles  himself  by 
imagining  a   similar  punishment   for 
the  mischievous  god.    The  last  couplet 
of  this  little  lyric  goes  something  like 
this :     "  Eros,    the   pains  of   mortals 
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were  your  laughter;  you  suffer  for 
your  crimes ;  the  pumehment  is  just." 

A  very  curious  class  of  inscriptions 
may  still  be  fieen  on  the  statue  of 
Memnon  at  Thebes.  This  mutilated 
colossus  excited  a  great  deal  of 
interest  in  the  days  of  the  early 
Roman  Empire,  from  the  time  of  Nero 
to  that  of  Septimus  Severus.  It  was 
then  that  the  story  of  the  music  at 
sunrise  was  in  most  vigorous  circula- 
tion ;  people  came  to  hear  and  be  con- 
vinced, and  then  in  the  most  ungrate- 
ful way  they  carved  their  versified 
record  of  the  fact  on  the  statue  itself, 
carefully  introducing  their  own  names 
and  stating  the  precise  day  and  hour 
of  the  performance.  Among  the  most 
distinguished  visitors  was  the  Emperor 
Hadrian.  He  came  several  times  and 
brought  his  wife  Sabina  with  him. 
In  her  suite  there  was  a  lady  called 
Julia  Balbilla,  who  had  a  turn  for 
poetry  and  has  left  two  of  her  effu- 
sions upon  Memnon's  left  foot  and  one 
on  his  right  thigh.  On  one  occasion 
the  colossus,  it  seems,  was  obstinately 
dumb  ;  Sabina  was  much  disappointed, 
and  her  friend  Balbilla  indignantly 
warns  the  statue  not  to  make  the 
emperor  angry,  "for  keeping  his 
revered  wife  waiting  so  long."  How- 
ever^ on  another  occasion  Memnon 
was  especially  obliging,  recognised 
Hadrian  **  the  universal  monarch," 
and  gave  three  separate  exhibitions  of 
his  powers.  Everybody  was  pleased, 
and  Julia  Balbilla  produced  some  of 
her  very  best  verses,  and  there  they 
are  on  the  left  leg  of  the  great 
statue. 

The  wealthy  Botnans  seem  to  have 
made  up  family  parties  to  visit  the 
wonderful  sight ;  one  man  records  that 
he  came  with  his  wife,  another  with 
his  wife  and  children.  Both  of  these 
produce  Greek  verse,  though  the 
names  of  the  visitors  are  Boman. 
The  first  one  is  reminded  of  the 
wonders  he  was  taught  to  believe  in 
when  a  boy ;  "  Of  the  talking  Argos 
and  the  talking  beech  tree  of  Pelagic 
Zeus,  but  now  I  see, — see  with  my 
own  eyes— that  you  speak,  and  what 


sort  of  sound  you  utter,"  which  is  a 
curious  way  of  putting  it.  We  get 
a  kindly  touch  of  nature  in  the  in- 
scription of  Csecilia  TrebuUa,  who, 
when  she  heard  the  sacred  voioe  of 
Memnon,  longed  for  her  mother  and 
prayed  that  she  might  hear  it  too. 
Trebulla  came  afterwards  with  some 
friends  (we  don't  know  whether  the 
mother  was  of  the  party)  and  records 
that  Memnon  greeted  them  on  this 
second  visit  as  old  acquaintances. 
Trebulla  was  a  lady  of  some  pre- 
tences to  culture  and  liberal  views, 
for  though  she  alluded  to  Memnon  as 
the  son  of  Eos  and  Tithonus,  she 
concluded  with  the  inquiry :  "Did 
Nature,  the  artificer  of  the  universe, 
give  to  a  stone  pwoeption  and  a 
voice  ?  "  In  a  third  effusion,  carved 
like  the  other  two  on  Memnon' s  left 
leg,  she  suggests  that  the  noise  is  due 
to  grief,  grief  at  the  thought  of  the 
injuries  which  "that  great  Persian 
conqueror,  Cambyses,"  had  dome  to 
the  statue.  There  were  evidently 
sceptics  as  well  as  believers,  for  while 
one,  in  language  borrowed  from  Homer, 
declares  that  there  is  "  some  god  with- 
in," another  is  content  to  admire  "  the 
cleverness  of  the  thing."  One  inscrip- 
tion gives  us  a  glimpse  of  the  unintel- 
ligent tourist  of  those  days ;  a  certain 
Beras  writes  up  in  one  of  the  under- 
ground passages  at  Thebes  that  he 
was  astonished  at  all  the  catacombs, 
especially  Memnon's.  But  enough  of 
this  statue  and  its  morning  music. 

Another  curiosity,  but  of  a  differ- 
ent sort,  also  comes  from  Egypt. 
It  is  a  schoolboy's  dictation,  or  per- 
haps an  attempt  at  original  composi- 
tion :  **  The  vine  drinking  watw  from 
its  master  gives  him  back  unmixed 
wine,  a  twofold  return."  Then  there 
is  appended  the  moral,  which,  however, 
hardly  seems  to  fit  ;  it  is,  "  Work 
hard,"  and  one  wonders  whether  the 
young  gentleman  who  wrote  that 
exercise  so  many  years  ago  was  not 
asked  to  find  a  moral  for  himself  and 
so  'took  the  one  he  heard  most  fre- 
quently. 

Among  the  Latin  inscriptions  the 
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advertisements  of  tradesmen  form  an 
interesting  class.  Here  is  one  found 
near  Rome  :  "  If  you  want  inscriptions 
made,  or  have  any  need  of  marble- 
work,  you'll  get  it  here."  Another 
enterprising  man  at  Bologna  an- 
nounces, "  A  bath  in  town  style  and 
every  convenience."  A  similar  notice 
meets  us  only  eight  miles  from  Rome, 
where  of  course  most  of  the  customers 
would  be  able  to  know  whether  they 
really  had  "  town  style  "  or  not.  A 
curious  example  comes  from  Lyons 
which  may  be  paraphrased  thus  : 
^*  Here  Mercury  promises  profit,  Apollo 
safety,  and  Septumanus  bed  and 
breakfast.  He  who  has  been  here 
before  will  be  treated  all  the  better  a 
second  time.  Stranger,  settle  on  your 
lodging  beforehand."  A  more  inde- 
pendent tone  is  taken  by  another  inn- 
keeper, who  doesn't  hesitate  to  declare 
that  his  house  is  not  intended  for 
people  of  only  moderate  means.  ''If 
you  live  in  good  style;  here's  the  house 
for  you;  if  in  poor  fashion,  I'll  put 
up  with  you,  but  I  shall  be  ashamed 
of  having  you."  There  are  a  good 
many  modem  hotels  conducted  on  this 
principle,  but  the  proprietors  are  not 
as  a  rule  quite  so  frank  in  expressing 
their  sentiments. 

A  number  of  these  business  an- 
nouncements are  to  be  found  at 
Pompeii,  that  brisk  little  city  to 
whose  daily  life  the  energy  of 
Vesuvius  has  lent  a  kind  of  immor- 
tality. Here  we  get  a  large  number  of 
miscellaneous  inscriptions  dealing  with 
matters  of  daily  life,  announcements 
of  forthcoming  gladiatorial  games, 
edicts  of  magistrates,  wine-sellers' 
attempts  to  captivate  customers,  re- 
wards for  lost  or  stolen  property, 
houses  for  sale  or  to  be  let,  and  other 
things  of  that  sort.  We  learn  from 
one  announcement  that  a  glass  of 
wine  could  be  got  for  one  as  (about 
three  farthings),  while  for  four  asses 
one  could  drink  real  Falernian.  An- 
other inscription  informs  us  that 
a  denckrius  (aboiit  7^d.)  was  paid  for 
washing  a  tunic,  and  the  date,  the 
thirteenth   of    April,  is  carefully  re- 


corded by  the  writer.  Whether  she 
was  the  laundress  or  the  owner  of 
the  tunic  miist  be  left  undecided, 
but  it  seems  at  least  that  she  was  in 
the  habit  of  marking  up  her  washing- 
account  on  the  walls  of  her  house. 
There  are  several  such  inscriptions  on 
the  same  wall  of  this  particular  house, 
all  dated ;  the  twentieth  of  April  a 
tunic  and  a  pallium,  on  the  seventh 
of  May  an  article  which  need  not  be 
particularised,  while  on  the  day 
following  two  tunics  are  scored. 

Again,  there  are  such  announce- 
ments as,  '^  This  is  not  the  place  for 
idle  people ;  loafer,  be  off  ! ''  or  the 
well-known  ^*Cave  canem,  beware  of 
the  dog."  In  this  connection  may  be 
mentioned  two  inscriptions,  though 
they  don't  belong  to  Pompeii.  Both 
are  on  dogs'  collars,  and  the  wearer 
of  the  first  seems  to  have  been  a  fero- 
cious animal,  at  any  rate  in  Utie  eyes 
of  his  owner,  for  his  collar  bears  this 
legend :  "  Don't  hold  me,  it  will  not 
be  good  for  you."  The  other  collar 
was  probably  worn  by  a  pet  dog,  for 
it  is  of  silver  and  the  inscription 
shows  that  the  owner  was  afraid  of 
losing  him  :  "  I  hare  run  away.  Hold 
me.  When  you've  brought  me  back  to 
my  master  Zosimus  you'll  get  a  soli- 
dtrni "  (a  coin  about  equal  in  value  to 
an  English  sovweign). 

To  return  to  Pompeii,  there  are 
many  specimens  of  the  KapKivo*,  the 
"  crab-verses "  as  they  were  called, 
lines  which  can  be  read  either  back- 
wards or  forwards  with  the  same 
result.  We  can  only  recollect  one  in 
English,  the  well-known  sentence  re- 
ferring to  Napoleon,  **  Able  was  I  ere 
I  saw  Elba " ;  but  there  are  more 
than  a  dozen  preserved  in  the  An- 
thology of  Planudes,  and  it  is  one  of 
these,  a  little  altered,  that  some  one 
thought  fit  to  paint  up  on  the  wall  of 
his  house  at  Pompeii.  What  little 
meaning  it  has  refers  to  the  exploits 
of  Diomedes  in  the  IHad :  "HSiy  fioi 
A105  ap*  ditdra  Trapd  orot,  Aio/xi/Si;. 
Even  those  who  are  altogether  inno- 
cent of  Greek  will  see  that  this  can 
run  both  ways  equally  well. 
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These  scribbliDgs  form  an  im- 
portant class  of  the  Farietarise  Pom- 
peianse.  Many  of  them  are  very  sorry 
specimens  indeed,  and  quotation  even 
in  the  semi-obscurity  of  the  Latin 
tongue  is  quite  impossible.  Yet  there 
is  something  striking  in  the  reflection 
that  Time,  which  has  taken  away  so 
much,  which  has  robbed  us  of  the 
comedies  of  Menander  and  the  lyrics 
of  Sappho,  has  let  these  poor  trivial 
obscurities  live ;  it  is  mournful  to 
think  that  the  idle  scribblings  of 
shameless  lads  and  wanton  women 
have  outlasted  some  of  the  mightiest 
monuments  of  human  genius.  One 
can't  help  wondering,  too,  what  these 
scribblers  would  have  felt  if  they 
had  been  told  that  their  scurrilities 
were  destined  to  leap  to  light  cen- 
turies after  all  other  memory  of  them- 
selves had  vanished,  and  to  be  care- 
fully collected  and  copied  by  learned 
men,  and  to  stand  in  one  big  volume 
as  a  permanent  record  against  them. 
Seriously,  one  might  say  that  some  of 
the  ample  pages  of  the  fourth  volume 
of  the  Berlin  Corpus,  with  their  pitiless 
register  of  idle  words,  look  like  a  leaf 
from  the  black  book  of  the  Recording 
Angel.  It  must  be  remembered,  how- 
everi  in  justice  to  antiquity,  that  these 
performances  were  the  work  of  "certain 
lewd  fellows  of  the  baser  sort "  only ; 
decent  people  were  very  properly  dis- 
gusted. One  distich  scrawled  up  in 
three  different  parts  of  the  town 
expresses  contemporary  sentiment : 
"  I  wonder,  O  wall,  that  you  haven't 
fallen  in  pieces  since  you  endure  the 
stupidities  of  so  many  writers." 

Yet  there  are  some  sma]l  scribblings 
which  are  dubious  without  being  of- 
fensive. One  is  from  a  man  called 
Zosimus  who  found  a  difficulty  in 
writing,  for  he  made  two  unsuccessful 
attempts  to  get  the  word  "  Victoria '' 
set  down,  the  name  of  the  person  he 
was  addressing.  Then  he  asks  for 
help  :  "  If  you  think  that  I  haven't  a 
cent,"  he  says ;  the  rest  of  his  scribble 
has  faded  into  illegibility,  and  we 
can't  tell  why  Zosimus  took  this  par- 
ticular way    of  attracting  Victoria's 


attention.  Equally  curious  is  the  in- 
scription of  one  Pyrrhus,  who  sends 
greeting  to  his  colleague  Chius,  and 
then  continues  :  "I  am  sorry  to  have 
heard  that  you  are  dead.  And  so, 
farewell. ' '  Whether  this  was  seriously 
meant  as  a  sort  of  epitaph  on  the 
defunct  Chius,  or  whether  Chius  was 
still  alive  and  this  was  meant  for  a 
mild  pleasantry  (like  his  who  at 
Home  wrote  up  in  Greek  that  he  had 
written  nothing)  we  will  not  attempt 
to  decide. 

Two  literary  curiosities  may  close 
this  paper.  One  is  a  curious  mnemonic 
intended  to  show  how  many  days  there 
were  in  each  month.  It  consists  of 
twelve  lines  of  verse,  each  of  which 
contains  exactly  the  same  number  of 
letters  as  the  corresponding  month 
had  days.  It  must  have  cost  the 
composer  a  world  of  trouble,  for  it  is 
also  an  acrostic,  the  initial  of  each 
line  giving,  "  M^ittttos  cvpc,  Menippus 
invented  (this)."  The  verses  are  fairly 
good  at  the  beginning,  but  one  is  not 
surprised  to  find  them  falling  off  very 
much  toward  the  close ;  and  one 
fancies  that  Menippus  himself  was 
glad  enough  to  get  the  task  completed. 
His  friends  would  be  certain  to  tell 
him  that  his  labour  was  all  in  vain, 
and  that  it  would  be  quite  as  much 
trouble  to  remember  his  verses  as  to 
recollect  the  days  of  the  month. 

An  equally  futile  expenditure  of 
energy  is  shown  in  a  double  acrostic 
which  comes  to  us  from  the  island  of 
Philse  in  the  Nile.  It  records  the 
sentiments  of  a  Homan  traveller  who 
visited  Egypt  a  little  before  the 
Christian  era.  He  had  had  enough, 
he  says  to  the  cataracts,  of  rocks  and 
mountains ;  he  meant  to  say  a  long 
good-bye  to  Philae  and  to  go  home 
and  write  his  book  of  travels.  This 
epigram  is  a  double  acrostic  ;  but  the 
author  was  not  content  to  surmount 
the  difficulties  which  this  kind  of 
composition  necessitates,  and  made  the 
matter  harder  still  by  introducing  a 
fresh  refinement.  For  the  second 
letters  of  each  verse  and  the  last  are 
in   every  case   (except  with   the   last 
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verse,  for  the  final  of  which  there  was 
no  letter  left)  the  same,  so  that  the 
acrostic  could  be  read  in  two  ways. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that 
these  initials  and  finals  (or  second 
letters)  give  us  the  name  of  the 
author  of  the  epigram,  Catilius  the 
son  of  Nicanor,  possibly  the  Nicanor 
whose  father  was  the  old  tutor  of  the 
Emperor  Augustus.  At  any  rate  Cati- 
lius put  up  in  the  temple  at  Philae  a 
marble  slab  on  which  Augustus  is 
lauded  in  very  extravagant  style.  In 
a  third  inscription,  now  only  partly 
legible,  he  sings  the  praises  of  piety. 
This  is  all  we  hear  of  him  ;  if  he  got 
back  home  again  and  wrote  his  book 
of  travels  describing  all  the  wonders 
of  Egypt,  it  has  perished  without 
leaving  any  trace  of  its  existence. 

But  with  Catilius'  ingenious  rhym- 
ings  our  selections  from  the  Corpus 
must  close.  Many  more  specimens  of 
equal  curiosity  and  interest  might  be 
given,  but  the  capacity  of  magazines 
and  the  patience  of  readers  have  their 
limits.  Enough  has  been  selected  to 
enable  the  English  reader  to  judge  of 
the  abundant  material  which  has  come 
down  to  us  in  stone  and  bronze,  in 
brass  and  ivory,  and  enough,  we  will 
hope,  to  show  what  value  there  is  for 
us  in  it.  The  big  volumes  might 
easily  be  classed  in  Lamb's  list  of 
books  that  are  no  books,  and  even 
the  handier  compilations  of  Kaibel  or 
Wihnanns  have  no  very  entertaining 
look.     Yet   in  reality  the  hours  one 


may  spend  in  turning  over  the  greater 
or  the  smaller  pages  have  a  peculiar 
interest.  In  these  disjointed  scraps 
something  of  the  past  seems  to  live 
again,  of  the  old  far-off  Pagan  past  so 
different  from  the  present  we  know. 
Pictures  of  the  days  of  long  ago 
*' flash  upon  the  inward  eye"  as  we 
turn  from  stone  to  bronze,  from 
marble  slab  to  leaden  tablet.  We 
see  the  priest  at  the  altar,  the  athlete 
at  the  games,  the  soldier  on  the  march, 
the  noisy  ecclesia  and  the  grave 
senate.  One  comes  too  to  recognise 
more  fully  how  elaborate  and  complex 
was  the  old  civilisation,  how  wonderful 
and  in  how  many  ways  admirable, 
and  how  **  advanced."  And  we  can 
hardly  help  thinking  of  the  loss  that 
humanity  sustained  when  it  was  bereft 
of  "  the  glory  that  was  Greece  and 
the  grandeur  that  was  Home,"  and 
musing  on  the  many  centuries  it  took 
to  build  up  a  new  order  of  things  out 
of  the  ruins  of  the  old.  For  if  we  are 
now  **  wiser  than  all  the  ancients,"  if 
there  is  more  culture,  knowledge, 
better  security  for  life  and  property^ 
more  of  the  comforts  and  conveniences 
of  life  to-day  than  there  were  in  the 
time  of  the  early  Caesars,  it  is  well 
perhaps  to  remember  that  the  advan- 
tage has  not  been  with  us  moderns 
for  so  very  long.  Could  we  maintain, 
for  example,  that  the  world  was  as  a 
whole  better  off  at  the  beginning  of 
the  seventeenth  century  after  Christ 
than  it  was  at  the  close  of  the  first  ? 
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I. 


"I  WISH  th^  hadn't  asked  me!" 
said  Christopher  Craik,  the  Logic 
Tutor  of  St.  Mary's,  as  he  looked 
down  at  the  party  in  the  old  secluded 
college  garden.  "  I  wonder,"  he  added, 
glancing  at  the  reflection  of  his  red 
tie  in  the  glass,  his  new  tie  and  black 
coat,  his  young  and  scholarly  face,  **  I 
wonder, — but  no,  it  isn't  too  red ;  they 
wear  them  red,"  he  continued,  with 

Attempted  cheerfulness.  "  No- ' '  but 

hearing  the  laughter  of  ladies  below 
his  window,  he  scuttled  back  hastily. 
His  rooms  were  high  up  in  the  garden 
tower,  almost  up  among  the  topmost 
bou^is  of  the  high  college  elms,  and 
when,  after  a  moment,  he  returned  to 
his  window  and  peered  down,  he  could 
«ee  Uirough  the  green  of  the  trees 
patches  of  white  and  pittk  colour,  the 
•dresses  of  many  ladies,  dappling  the 
lawn,  and  moving  and  meeting  on  the 
college  paths.  Among  the  summer 
leaves  the  summer  wind  was  breath- 
ing; it  blew  in  at  the  window  now 
and  then,  laden  with  scents  from  the 
garden,  and  the  faint  stir  and  hum  of 
human  voices  ;  and  Christopher  Craik, 
or  the  Com-Craik,  as  the  under- 
.graduates  called  him,  felt  his  heart 
beating  high  with  an  unwonted  emotion 
of  youth  and  excitement. 

The  early  philosophers  of  Asia 
Minor  were  very  remarkable  and 
«iigg6stive  men,  but  now  that  he  had 
£nished  and  published  his  book  about 
them,  he  meant  to  enjoy  himself 
A  little.  And  what  shallow  wisdom 
it  was  moreover  to  live  in  the  almost 
solitary  way  he  had  been  living  all  the 
winter.  All  the  winter !  All  his 
life  really  ;  spending  his  youth  among 
books  and  almost  shut  out  from 
everything  that  is  light  and  amiable 
in  experience.     Why,  the  greenest  of 


his  undergraduate  pupils  mi^t  easily 
know  more  of  modem  life  than  he  did  ! 
"Oh,  don't  harp  so  on  modem  life  I  " 
his  friend  Banken,  the  junior 
Dean  of  St.  John's,  often  said  to  him 
in  his  acrid  way.  "Do  for  pity's 
sake  leave  it  alone,  and  stick  to  your 
Asia  Minor."  But  then  Ranken  was 
absurdly  cynical.  Craik  remembered 
how  often,  on  their  way  home  in  the 
winter  evenings  from  their  regular 
Sunday  walks,  his  friend  would  pause 
opposite  an  uncurtained  window  and 
make  bitter  merriment  over  the 
domestic  picture  they  saw  in  the  golden 
light  within,  a  family  at  tea  very 
likely,  or  an  academic  parmit  romping 
with  his  children. 

As  he  looked  down  now,  it  was 
agreeable  to  him  to  see  so  many  ladies 
in  the  old  garden,  and  he  could  not 
believe  that  Banken  had  very  au- 
thentic grounds  for  his  narrow  pre- 
judice. For  Banken  would  have  liked 
to  shut  ladies  out  of  Oxford  altogether, 
would  have  liked  to  keep  it  as  it  used 
to  be,  a  tranquil  home  of  learning  and 
celibacy,  before  the  Boyal  Commission 
had  granted  the  Fellows  the  liberty  of 
marrying.  For  that  unblest  liberty, 
he  maintained,  by  filling  the  University 
with  frivolity  and  ladies,  had  so  de- 
stroyed the  old  character  of  the  place 
that  now,  as  was  notorious,  the  whole 
of  the  summer  term,  with  a  good  part 
of  the  rest  of  the  academic  year,  was 
given  over  to  dances  and  picnics  and 
parties  and  other  silly  and  deteri- 
orating trifles.  Craik  had  not  been 
able  to  contradict  his  friend,  for 
hitherto  the  sounds  and  echoes  of  the 
social  dissipation  had  hardly  reached 
him  in  his  retired  corner,  save  as  he 
had  heard  them  reverberating  through 
the  gloomy  caverns  of  Banken's 
imagination.  But  he  could  not  quite 
believe, — here  Craik  began  to  laugh, 
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for  his  eye  at  that  moment  was  caught 
by  the  gargoyle  just  above  him,  which 
was  also  leaning  over  and  looking 
into  the  garden.  For  four  hundred 
years  that  weather-beaten  creature  had 
sat  there  making  faces,  but  now  its 
visage  seemed  more  than  ever  twisted 
with  a  look  of  Gothic  cynicism.  As 
Craik  lingered,  looking  out,  himself 
almost  like  a  second  gargoyle,  he 
thought  he  could  see  in  the  garden 
below  two  ladies  of  his  acquaintance, 
Mrs.  Cotton  and  Mrs.  Trotter.  How 
ridiculous  Ranken  was  in  his  views, 
almost  grotesque  as  the  gargoyle ! 
Oraik  took  his  hat  and  stick,  and 
started  down  stairs  for  the  garden. 
He  would  see  for  himself. 


II. 

It  was  very  worldly  and  brilliant 
in  the  garden.  Besides  a  crowd  of 
ladies  and  young  men,  three  Professors 
and  two  Heads  of  Houses  had  already 
arrived,  and  others  were  expected. 
Mr.  White,  Mr.  Long,  and  Mr.  Maple 
Fetters,  the  young  unmarried  Fellows 
who  were  giving  the  party,  kept  glanc- 
ing toward  the  gateway  over  the 
shoulders  of  their  arriving  guests,  all 
smiles  however  as  they  greeted  their 
friends  with  apposite  remarks.  On 
tables  under  the  trees  white  cloths 
were  spread,  looking  almost  blue  in 
the  vivid  green,  and  on  them  were 
plates  of  red  strawberries,  ancient 
silver  bowls  of  sugar,  rows  of  shining 
spoons,  cakes,  and  dewy  jugs  of 
amber- coloured  lemonade.  Sounds  of 
discreet  gaiety,  voices  and  laughter 
and  the  tinkling  of  glasses,  quickened 
the  sleepy  silence  of  the  garden, 
while  from  beneath  a  high  and  fleecy 
cloud  the  rays  of  the  westering  sun 
brightened  the  tree-tops  and  walls, 
lingering  on  the  ladies'  dresses  and 
streaking  with  blue  shadows  the  green 
old  lawn.  It  put  Craik  in  mind  of 
old  French  coloured  prints  he  had 
seen,  or  the  courtly  fetes  he  had  read 
of ;  he  thought  too  of  the  garden 
party  in  Love* 9  Cottc^gt^  a  pretty  novel 
he   had   looked   at   lately,  the  party 


where  Miss  Molyneux  first  meets 
Pastorel  the  poet. 

He  kept  smiling  as  he  moved  about, 
but  he  really  felt  rather  shy  and 
alien  ;  if  he  only  knew  more  people, 
and  could  be  seen  laughing  and  talk- 
ing and  moving  his  hands,  like  the 
other  young  men  I  But  soon  he  met 
his  friend  Mrs.  Cotton,  the  wife  of 
Professor  Cotton,  and  he  begged  to 
be  allowed  to  get  her  an  ice  or  some 
other  refreshment.  He  noticed  a 
brilliant  purple  feather  conspicuously 
waving  from  the  top  of  Mrs.  Cotton's 
bonnet,  and  was  glad  that  his  tie  was 
so  bright.  How  pleasant  it  was,  on  a 
summer  day,  how  pleasant  and  harm* 
less  to  play  brilliantly  at  life  I  And 
did  not  Aristotle  himself  place  magni- 
ficence high  among  the  virtues  ? 

But  the  Junior  Fellows  still  had 
their  anxious  eyes  fixed  on  the  garden 
entrance.  ''  Miss  Lamb,  has  Miss 
Lamb  come?''  Craik  heard  voices 
murmuring  about  him*  "No,  not 
yet,  but  she's  coming.  Just  heard 
Maple  Fetters  telling  some  one " — 
"  Long  says  he  can't  understand  it. 
In  her  note  she  said — "  **  So  quiet,  so 
different " — "  They  say  in  London; — " 
"Oh  yes,  and  here  everybody.  Pro- 
fessors, Heads  of  Houses;  it's  too 
amusing — "  "  Well,  she  says  she 
wants  to  study  all  the  types."  "  Ah 
look,  there  she  comes ! " — Craik  turned 
with  the  others,  and  saw  Miss  Lamb 
coming  in  through  the  Gothic  arch- 
way. Her  face  was  shaded  with  a 
large  white  hat,  and  her  white  dress, 
falling  in  long  plain  lines  to  her  feet, 
swayed  a  little  as  she  walked  slowly 
over  the  grass  out  of  the  shadow  of 
the  building. 

Long  and  Maple  Fetters  started 
forward,  and  escorted  Miss  Lamb  and 
her  aunt  across  the  lawn.  They  drew 
near  to  Craik  and  Mrs.  Cotton.  **  Oh, 
there  is  Mrs.  Cotton,"  Miss  Lamb 
exclaimed,  and  turned  towards  them. 
"  Dear  Mrs.  Cotton,"  she  said,  "  I  was 
so  hoping  I  shouldsee  you  here!"  Craik 
looked  at  Miss  Lamb.  She  rested  her 
eyes  on  him  for  a  second,  then  pressing 
Mrs.  Cotton's  hand,  she  stooped  down 
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with  a  graceful  impulse,  and  kissed 
the  fat  old  thing.  Craik  overheard 
Mrs.  Lyon,  the  wife  of  the  President 
of  All  Saints,  talking  to  the  Warden 
of  St.  Simon's.  "  Dear  Miss  Lamh !  *' 
she  said,  in  a  deep  and  sentimental 
voice,  "  she  is  just  as  nice  to  women 
as  she  is  to  men."  "She  is  much 
nicer,  surely,"  the  ancient  Warden 
replied  with  a  cackling  laugh.  "  She 
never  kisses  us  !  " 

Again  Craik  walked  about  alone, 
smiling  and  conspicuous,  and  although 
he  tried  to  think  that  he  was  enjoying 
himself,  he  really  wished  very  much 
to  be  back  in  his  tower  again,  up  there 
in    its    pleasant    green     shade     and 
solitude.       That    after    all    was    his 
place,  the  only  place  he  was  fit  for, 
and   he   had   better  stick  to   it,  and 
stick  to  his  books,  and  not  cast  again 
the    gloom   of    his    presence   on   the 
social  enjoyment  of  other  more  fortu- 
nate people.     Thus  resignedly  musing, 
he  retreated  into  the  near  shade  of  a 
laburnum  tree,  and,  ceasing  to  smile 
in    his     fixed     and    weary    way,    he 
watched      through       the       flowering 
branches    the     shining     colours    and 
placid  agitation  of  the   garden  party. 
All   the    men,    except    himself,   were 
moving  among  the  groups   of   ladies, 
weaving    darker     threads     into     the 
brilliant  pattern.      Young   Cobbe    he 
saw,  the   captain  of  the  college  boat- 
club,     walking      with     Miss     Lamb, 
walking  and  talking  pleasantly ;  and 
he  sighed,  for  although  he  was  Cobbers 
tutor  and  well  versed  in  his  stupidity, 
he  could  not  help  envying  the  easy 
manners  of  the  undergraduate. 

But  the  picture  ceased  to  be  a  mere 
picture  to  him,  and  the  placid  current 
of  his  thoughts  grew  quite  agitated, 
when  he  noticed  that  Miss  Lamb  and 
her  companion  were  coming  directly 
to  his  tree.  Could  he  manage  to  slip 
away  without  being  seen?  She  was 
coming  probably  to  pick  a  spray  of 
the  yellow  flower,  to  put  in  her  white 
dress,  or  carry  away  perhaps  as  a 
memory  of  the  party.  And  if  he 
were  found  standing  there,  like  a 
policeman,  it  would  be  so  awkward  ! 


Miss  Lamb  fortunately  met  Maple 
Fetters,  and  stopping  herself,  seemed 
to  be  sending  him  on  to  the  tree 
alone.  When  he  reached  it  he  pushed 
aside  the  branches  and  said  with  a 
smile,  "Come  along,  Craik,  I  want  to  in- 
troduce you  to  Miss  Lamb."  " Me?*' 
"  Yes,  you.  We  saw  you  here ;  she 
wants  to  meet  you."  "Wants  to 
meet  me  /  "  "  Yes,  you.  Come  along.'* 
Craik  came  out  from  beneath  the 
tree.  "Miss  Lamb, — does  she  live 
in  Oxford?"  "You  don't  mean  to 
tell  me  youVe  never  heard  of  Miss 
Lamb  !  "  Fetters  paused  in  astonish- 
ment. "  You  must  be  the  only  man 
in  Oxford  then  who  has  not.  Miss 
Lamb  is  an  American."  "An  Ameri- 
can ?  "  Craik  had  heard  that  American 
ladies  were  so  brilliant. 

"  Miss  Lamb,  let  me  introduce  Mr. 
Craik,  our  philosopher." 

"  Mr.    Craik,   I   am   glad  to  meet 

you." 

Craik  bowed;  then  he  saw  that 
Miss  Lamb  had  put  out  her  hand  ;  he 
tried  to  take  it,  but  it  was  too  late. 
The  American  young  lady  however 
smiled,  and  put  out  her  hand  again, 
and  gave  it  to  him  frankly,  almost  as 
if  it  were  a  present.  **  We  ought  to 
shake  hands,  oughtn't  we?  It's  the 
English  way,  isn't  it  ?  "  Craik  stifled 
a  guffaw,  and  his  awkward  sensations 
began  to  go. 

"  Mr.  Cobbe,  would  you  mind  getting 
me  an  ice?"  Cobbe's  face  wore  an 
odd  expression  as  he  bowed  and  dis- 
appeared. Maple  Fetters  fluttered 
off,  like  a  fat  butterfly,  to  other 
occupations.  Craik  and  Miss  Lamb 
were  left  alone  and  they  began  to 
walk  with  vague  steps,  and,  on  the 
lady's  part,  vague,  unfinished  scraps 
of  conversation,  along  the  garden 
path.  Then  stopping,  and  resting 
her  hands  on  her  parasol  and  looking 
at  her  companion,  as  she  leaned  a 
little  towards  him,  she  said,  as  if  they 
were  old  friends  already :  "  I  wonder 
— would  you  take  me  into  your  old 
college  cloisters !  I  have  heard  so 
much  about  them,  and  it  wouldn't  be 
wrong  for  us  to  run  away  from  the 
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party  for  just  a  few  minutes.  I  do 
so  want  to — you  won't  mind V  "Oh 
dear,  no!"  Craik  exclaimed.  "Cer- 
tainly we  can  go.  It's  through  the 
quadrangle.  But  Mr.  Cobbe, — will 
he  find  you  V*  *'  Oh,  he'll  know  where 
J  am  ;  and  if  he  don't,  it's  no  matter. 
Come !  "  They  went  under  the  garden 
tower,  and  through  the  little  old 
quadrangle,  into  the  entrance  of 
the  cloisters.  Of  the  history  and 
traditions  of  the  place,  and  of  the 
whole  college,  Craik  spoke  almost 
with  eloquence,  while  Miss  Lamb 
listened  with  murmurs  and  interrup- 
tions of  enthusiastic  interest.  The 
cloisters,  as  he  explained,  were  once 
the  cloisters  pf  a  monastery ;  the 
tower  was  the  monastery  tower ;  and 
the  bell  that  hung  there,  and  twice 
a  day  rang  the  college  into  chapel, 
was  the  bell  that  once  sounded  for 
the  matins  and  vespers  of  the  monks. 

"  What  1  monks  ?  Did  monks  really 
once  live  here  1  Oh,  how  I  should  have 
liked  to  have  seen  it  then  ! "  "  Ah, 
but  you  couldn't,  you  know.  They 
never  allowed  ladies  inside  the  gates." 
**How  silly!"  "Yes,"  Craik  said 
smiling,  "  wasn't  it  silly  ] " 

They  walked  with  slow  steps  around 
the  shadowed  cloisters,  and  Miss  Lamb 
talked  idly  of  the  party.  It  was  such 
a  pretty  party,  so  amusing.  Did  he 
often  go  to  garden-parties?  No?  How 
odd !  She  did — to  ever  so  many. 
Then  suddenly  she  cried,  in  a  changed 
voice,  "  But  how  frivolous  I  am,  Mr. 
Craik  !  I  can  see  that  you  are  quite 
shocked."  "  Shocked  !  oh  no,  not  a 
bit."  "  Well,  then,  you  ought  to  be. 
Imagine  being  so  frivolous  in  a  solemn 
place  like  this.  Tell  me,  you  study 
philosophy,  don't  you?  It  must  be 
splendid ;  I  do  envy  you  so !  When 
I  am  in  a  place  like  Oxford  I  feel  so 
frivolous,  somehow,  and  ignorant. 
Why  I  feel  afraid—"  Then,  after  a 
moment's  charming  hesitation,  "  Yes, 
quite  afraid  to  talk  to  clever  people. 
You  mustn't  mind  what  I  say,  will 
youl"  "But  I'm  not  clever!"  he 
exclaimed.  "  Why—"  "  Oh,  but 
Mr.    Craik  !     Why   you've  written  a 


book!"  "But  that's  nothing.  And 
it's  only  a  sort  of  study, nothing  really." 
"  I  wish  I  could  read  it."  "  Oh  no  ! 
don't  try;  it's  a  stupid  thing,  only 
meant  for  students." 

Miss  Lamb  paused,  and  turning  her 
eyes  to  Craik  with  a  look  filled  with 
reproach,  she  said,  "Ah,  you  are  like  the 
others,  you  don't  think  I  am  serious  ; 
you  think  I  would  not  understand  it !  " 
"  Oh  no  ;  not  that !  "  Craik  urged, 
in  quick  distress.  "  You  would  under- 
stand it  of  course,  what  there  is  to 
understand.  I  only  meant,"  he  stam- 
mered, "  I  only  meant  that  it  was  not 
well  written,  not  on  interesting, — not 
really  worth  reading,  I  mean."  "  Oh, 
I'm  sure  it  is  worth  reading,  and  I 
hear  it's  so  clever.  It  is  about  Asia 
Minor,  isn't  it  ?  I  wish  you  would  tell 
me  something  about  it,  and  about  your 
work.  Do  you  like  it  here  ?  Of  course 
you  do.  Have  you  been  in  Oxford 
long?" 

For  a  third  time  they  passed  around 
the  cloister  square,  moving  with  slow 
footsteps  that  scarcely  waked  the  old 
echoes  of  the  stones  and  arches,  and 
Craik,  talking  with  an  unreserve  that 
was  intimate  and  sudden,  and  yet 
somehow  seemed  quite  natural  to  him, 
told  about  his  work  and  the  writing 
of  his  book.  Then,  in  answer  to  a 
question  of  Miss  Lamb's,  he  described 
his  quiet  briuging-up,  in  an  obsolete 
old  town  where  his  parents  were  trades- 
people ;  his  early  schooling,  how  he  had 
come  to  Oxford  on  a  scholarship,  and 
how  he  had  stayed  there  ever  since, 
living  in  the  same  college,  his  parent^ 
having  died,  and  the  Logic  Tutorship 
being  offered  to  him  just  when  he  had 
taken  his  degree.  So  he  seemed  to  ha\  e 
lived  a  long  while  there,  in  that  sleepy 
old  college,  with  its  high  walls  and 
buildings:  as  an  undergraduate  first, 
busy  and  almost  solitary  save  for  a  few 
friends  similar  to  himself ;  then  as  a 
tutor,  still  more  busy  with  his  work 
and  still  more  solitary  ;  and  above 
all,  during  the  last  few  years,  when  all 
his  thought  and  leisure  had  been  given 
to  his  book  on  Ionic  philosophers.  How 
many  years  was  it  altogether  ?     Eight, 
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no,  ten —  And  then,  as  she  seemed  to 
be  reaUj  interested,  he  gave  a  sketch, 
half  humorous  and  half  serious,  of  his 
life  in  college.  A  bare  monastic  life 
it  seemed  to  himself  when  he  came  to 
describe  it,  a  monotonous  life  and 
empty.  So  little  to  tell  of,  in  so  many 
years;  but  then  how  long  ago  it 
seemed  I  "But  dear  me!"  Craik  ex- 
claimed at  last,  with  a  blush,  "I 
don't  think  I  have  ever  talked  so 
much  of  myself  before.  It  sounds 
rather  dull,  I'm  afraid." 

Miss  Lamb  stopped  for  a  moment. 
"  Dull !  Mr.  Craik  !  "  she  cried.  "  Oh, 
no,  I  think  it  is  noble !  To  have 
achieved  so  much,  already.  You  don't 
know  how  I  have  been  interested !  Only 
it  is  so, — I  mean  it  makes  me  seem 
so — so —  I  suppose  you  hate  women." 
" Oh  no — no /  '*  "I  mean,  look  down 
on  them,  despise  them."  **  No  1  why 
I — "  "  Fm  afraid  you  really  do,  only 
you're  too  polite  to  say  so.  You  don't 
think,  do  you,  that  they  could  under- 
stand philosophy  1 "  "Of  course  they 
can,  quite  as  well  as  we  do,  if  they 
would  only  try."  "Do  you  think  it 
would  be  any  use  my  trying  1  Really, 
do  you  really  1  I  should  so  love  to,  if 
it  would  be  of  any  use.  You  know,  I 
have  always  wanted  to  understand 
about  it,  and  there  is  hardly  any  one 
in  the  world  I  admire  so  much  as  the 
philosophers.  They  are  the  real 
leaders  of  the  world,  Socrates  and 
Emerson  and  Carlyle.  And  a  frivolous 

life  like  mine  seems  sometimes  so 

But  then  people  will  never  believe  I 
am  in  earnest,  and  they  all  make  fun 
of  me,  and  discourage  me  so.  Perhaps 
they  are  right ;  but  I  have  never  had 
any  one  to  help  me."  "  Oh,  I  am  sure 
they  are  wrong  I  "  Craik  cried.  "  If 
you  would  only  try.  Do  you  think  I 
could, — could  help  you  1 "  "Oh,  you 
are  too  kind  1  And  perhaps,  if  you 
wouldn't  mind  coming  to  see  me  some 
afternoon,  to  talk  to  me  about  it. 
And  maybe  you  would  bring  your 
book  ;  I  should  so  love  to  see  it.  And 
then  if  you  would  let  me  look  at  one 
or  two  of  your  lectures,  those  you  have 
for  just  the  stupidest  of  your  pupils. 


No  !  don't  tell  me  I  am  not  stupid,  fox- 
I  am,  I  assure  you.     And  I  have  no 
right  to  ask  you  to  come ;  you  are    so 
busy."     "Oh,  but  I  should  be  only  too 
delighted !     If  I   may ;  if   you    don't 
think  I  should  be  a — with  ladies  you 
know,  I  am  always  so  afraid  of  being 
a  bore."  She  smiled  at  him.  "Ah, you 
do  yourself  injustice,  Mr.  Craik.     In- 
deed you  do  !     But  come,"  she  added 
suddenly,  "  we  must  be  going  back  to 
the  garden.     How  I  hate  to  leave  this 
dear  old  cloister !  "     "  Must  we  really 
go?"     **Yes,   we  really  must.     Isn't 
it  horrid,  when  you  have  had  such  an 
interesting  talk,  to  have  to  go  back 
and   say    stupid    and    silly  things  to 
stupid  and  silly  people  1 " 

They  left  the  cloisters,  and  crossing 
the   quadrangle,   they   stopped   for  a 
moment  before  entering   the  garden, 
and  looked  at  the  blue  picture  set  in 
an   archway   of  gray  walls,  the  blue 
picture  of  the  afternoon  light  and  air 
in  the  depth  and  distance  of  the  garden. 
"  How  pretty  !   It's  like, — what  is  it 
like  1 "     "  Like  standing  in  the  past, 
and  looking  into  the  present  ?  "  Craik 
suggested.     "  Yes,  it's  like  that.     But 
I  mean  the  people,  the  way  they  look 
so  far  off  and  blue,  as  if  they  were  under 
water.     There's  something  else  it  re- 
minds me  of."     "A  tank  at  an  aqua- 
rium, when  you  look  through  the  plate- 
glass."    "  Yes,  it  is  like  that,  really  I" 
"  With     Professors     and    Heads    of 
Houses  swimming  about  like  old  fat 
carp."     "  Oh,  Mr.  Craik,  how  can  you, 
for  shame !  "     Miss  Lamb  seemed  in 
high  spirits  now  that   they   were  in 
sight   of   the  garden-party,   and  her 
voice  was  full  of  laughter. 

She  paused  again  when  she  got 
through  the  archway.  "Tell  me, 
Mr.  Craik,"  she  said,  "  is  this  the 
tower  you  live  in  1  And  the  gar^ 
goyle  you  told  me  about?  I  should 
so  like  to  see  him.  He  must  be 
charming.  That  face  up  there,  peer- 
ing over  the  roof  1  Oh  yes,  I  see. 
How  too  delightful  I  My  !  isn't  that 
quaint?  Just  think,  he  looks  back 
on  the  past,  and  on  the  present,  and 
on   the  town;  and — ^it  symbolizes — 
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symbolizes — life>  doesn't  it  T'  "  Yes, 
— perhaps  it  does,"  Craik  said  rather 
dubiously. 

^^  He  hasn't  exactly  a  kind  expres- 
sion," Miss  Lamb  said,  looking  up 
again.  "  No,"  Craik  answered  look- 
ing up  himself,  and  laughing.  '^  That's 
his  way.  Then  to-day  he's  shocked 
at  seeing  so  many  ladies  here. 
He  doesn't  appreciate  ladies,  you 
know."  "  How  horrid  of  him  !  Why, 
what  harm  can  we  do  here  ? "  '^  Harm ! 
Why,  Miss  Lamb,"  Craik  said  with 
quaint  politeness,  "  your  visits  are 
our  greatest  blessings  ! " 

Craik  knew  the  old  garden  well  he 
thought,  and  he  had  certainly  been  in 
it  in  all  weathers.  But  to-day  it  came 
over  him  that  he  had  never  seen  the 
place  before  looking  so  oddly  bright 
and  green  and  shining.  Certainly, 
when  he  and  Kanken  had  walked 
there — .  Poor  Eanken !  Craik  smiled 
a  little. 

**  What  are  you  smiling  at  ] " 
Miss  liamb  asked.  "  Smiling  ?  " 
Craik  said  in  embarrassment.  *^  Why, 
was  I  smiling  ] "  **  Certainly  you 
were.  It  is  strange,  really  it  is,  how 
much  you  are  like  a  friend  of  mine  in 
America.  The  way  you  smile  reminds 
me  so  much  of  him.  Keally  it  is  quite 
funny,  the  resemblance.  But  perhaps 
you  don't  like  to  be  told  you  look 
like  other  people  1"  "Oh  yes,  I  do.  " 
Then  he  added  after  a  pause,  with 
desperate  and  awkward  courage,  "if 
they  are  friends  of  yours  ! " 

Miss  Lamb  did  not  seem  to  notice 
either  his  compliment  or  his  blush. 
'*  How  odd  you  should  know  Mr. 
Eanken,"  she  said  musingly.  '*  I've  not 
seen  him  lately.  Is  he  as  sentimental 
as  ever  1 "  **  Banken  of  St.  John's  ! 
Why,  he's  not  sentimental.  It  must 
be  some  one  else."  *<  He  used  to  be, 
then  ;  I'm  sure  it  is  Mr.  Banken  of 
St*  John's.  I  used  to  meet  him  last 
summer  at  picnies.  I  was  here  then. 
But  Mr..  Craik,"  she  added,  laughing, 
**reajly  this  garden  is  like  paradise  1 
The  undergraduates  must  fancy  they 
have  got  back  into  the  garden  of 
Eden."     *f  Indeed  you  would  think  so 


from  the  way  they  avoid  the  tree  of 
knowledge  !  They  are  so  much  wiser 
than  Adam." 

They  were  in  the  midst  of  the 
party  now,  and  Craik  was  proud, 
though  somewhat  embarrassed,  with 
the  attention  they  attracted,  and 
Mrs.  Cotton's  smiles  of  obvious  en- 
couragement. Indeed  he  was  almost 
glad  when  Cobbe  joined  them,  and 
planting  himself  in  front  of  Miss 
Lamb  exclaimed,  "  Well,  Miss  Lamb, 
well!  Here  I've  been  waiting  half 
an  hour  with  this  ice ;  it's  melted  into 
soup."  "I  am  so  sorry,"  Miss 
Lamb  cried ;  "come,  let's  get  another." 
Then  her  voice  changed  as  she  turned 
her  eyes  to  Craik  and  said,  giving 
him  her  hand  in  her  friendly  manner, 
"  Good-bye,  Mr.  Craik;  good-bye;  you 
won't  forget  ?     To-morrow,  isn't  it  ?  " 


III. 

Ckaik  took  o£E  his  hat,  wiped  his 
forehead,  tried  to  get  some  of  the 
dust  off  his  boots  and  then  he  rang 
the  bell.  "Is  Miss  Lamb  at  home?  " 
"Yes,  sir;  Miss  Lamb  is  in  the 
garden." 

Entering,  Craik  saw  a  number  of 
hats  and  sticks  in  the  halL  Miss 
Lamb,  he  thought,  must  have  several 
brothers.  He  put  down  his  stick, 
and  the  book  with  it,  after  a 
moment's  hesitation ;  that  was  better, 
he  would  leave  it  there,  and  would 
come  and  fetch  it  when  the  conversa- 
tion turned  that  way.  Then,  buttoning 
up  his  black  coat  over  the  lecture- 
notes  that  filled  his  pocket,  he  followed 
the  servant  through  the  house  out 
into  the  little  garden.  It  was  full  of 
strong  sunlight,  and  seemed  full  of 
undergraduates  too,  but  when  he 
stopped  blinking  he  saw  there  were 
only  four.  One  was  up  in  a  tree, 
sitting  there  and  swinging  his  legs; 
Cobbe  lay  in  a  hammock  smoking, 
and  two  other  of  Craik' s  pupils  lay 
on  the  grass  at  Miss  Lamb's  feet, 
rolling  lemons-  HJe  stopped  for  a 
moment. 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Corn— Mr.  Craik  I  mean," 
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Miss  Lamb  called  out,  ''  I  am  so  glad 
to  see  you."  Craik  advanced  with 
an  awkward  smile,  and  Miss  Lamb 
reached  out  her  right  hand  most 
cordially.  In  her  left  she  held  a 
lemon-squeezer.  "How  good  of  you 
to  come !  And  isn't  it  hot  ]  Exactly 
like  America,  IVe  been  saying. 
We've  just  come  out  into  the  garden 
without  our  hats.  Won't  you  sit 
down  on  thstt  rug,  if  you  don't  mind  ? 
Oh,  I  nearly  forgot ;  let  me  introduce 
you  to  my  aunt,  Mrs.  Stacey.  I 
guess  you  know  everybody  else." 

Craik  shook  hands  with  a  lady  who 
was  sitting  and  knitting  in  an  arbour. 
Then  he  settled  down  on  a  rug  in  the 
sunshine.  How  he  wished  that  he 
had  not  decided  at  the  last  moment 
to  wear  a  tall  hat  and  a  long  coat ! 
The  undergraduates  were  all  in 
flannels. 

Miss  Lamb  spoke  of  the  garden- 
party.  "  Your  lovely  college  !  It  is 
too  ideal ;  it  is  like  a  dream.  And 
that  funny  gargoyle !  I've  been 
telling  auntie  all  about  it.  And 
the  cloisters  too !  You  don't  know 
how  solemn  it  made  me  feel.  Now, 
you  needn't  laugh,  Mr.  Cobbe,  I  really 
did  feel  solemn — more  solemn,  I  guess, 
than  you  have  ever  been.  Gracious, 
it  is  hot ! "  she  added,  with  a  sudden 
change  of  subject.  "  Mr.  Craik,  let  me 
give  you  some  of  this  lemon- squash ; 
I  made  it  myself." 

*'  Thanks !  I  shall  be  most  pleased 
to  have  some."  Craik's  voice  seemed 
to  himself  to  be  formal,  and  his 
phrase  pedantic. 

**  Oh,  but  what  was  I  saying  ] " 
Miss  Lamb  went  on,  looking  at  the 
company  generally.  **You  were  tell: 
ing  us  how  solemn  you  were,"  Cobbe 
suggested.  "  Wasn't  it  rather  a  new 
experience  ? "  "  Now,  Mr.  Cobbe,  what 
a  mean  thing  to  say,"  she  replied, 
with  great  good-nature.  *'  You're  his 
tutor,  Mr.  Craik,  aren't  you  ?  Well, 
next  time  you  have  a  chance,  I  hope 
you  will  set  him  some  real  horrid 
work  to  do.  I'm  sure  he  needs  it." 
IVIiss  Lamb  said  this  casually,  with  a 
pleasant  laugh,  as  she  fanned  herself. 


No  one  answered ;  Craik  and  even 
Cobbe  coloured,  and  the  undergraduate 
in  the  tree  suppressed  a  titter.  But 
Mrs.  Stacey  at  this  moment  asked  by 
happy  chance  some  question  of  Craik, 
addressing  him  as  **  Professor  Craik," 
in  her  high  American  voice,  and 
he  hastened  to  answer  her  with 
effusion. 

*'  Oh,  I  say  ! "  one  of  the  under- 
graduates interrupted,  **  that  was  a 
splendid  score  of  yours,  Miss  Lamb^ 
off  the  Warden.  Perhaps  you've  not 
heard  it,  Mr.  Craik,  the  joke  about 
the  garden  of  Edeni"  he  said, 
turning  to  Craik,  who  had  come  to  an 
end  of  his  conversation  with  Mrs. 
Stacey.  **  The  Warden  was  showing 
Miss  Lamb  the  garden,  when  she 
said  to  him,  *  Why  it  is  like  the 
garden  of  Eden  here,  Mr.  Warden ; 
only  I  suppose  you  are  wiser  than 
Adam,  and  don't  disturb  the  tree  of 
knowledge.'  " 

"My  dear,"  Mrs.  Stacey  cried, 
"  you  didn't  really  speak  so  to  the 
sweet  old  Warden?" 

"But  I  say,"  Cobbe  exclaimed, 
'*  how's  this.  Miss  Lamb  ?  Long  and 
Maple  Fetters  tell  that  story  as 
having  been  got  off  on  them,  and 
they  seemed  to  think  that  they  rather 
scored  off  you."  "  They  didn't  a  bit  ; 
they  were  only  silly !  "  "  Then  you 
did  get  it  off  on  them?"  "No,  I 
didn't." 

"Oh,  that  explains  the  story," 
another  undergraduate  interposed, 
"  that  Mrs.  Cotton  was  trying  to  tell. 
It  seemed,  as  she  told  it,  to  have  no 
point  at  all.  *  Mr.  Warden,*  she 
made  you  say,  'Mr.  Warden,  you 
have  a  lovely  garden  here,  but  I  am 
told  you  never  pick  the  fruit.'  *  The 
Warden,  you  know,  is  so  particular 
about  his  iigs,'  she  added,  *  it  is  quite 
a  joke  with  all  the  Fellows.' "  Miss 
Lamb  was  silent.  After  a  wliile, 
however,  when  a  few  other  current 
anecdotes  of  Mrs.  Cotton  had  been 
told,  and  they  came  to  the  well- 
known  story  of  that  lady  and  the  cow 
in  St.  Giles's,  she  began  to  smile,  and 
before  long  was  quite  consumed  with 
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merriment,  for  a  siphon  of  soda-water, 
fizzing  o:ff  by  mistake  in  her  hands, 
had  sprinkled  itself  over  Cobbe.  **  You 
did  that  on  purpose,  Miss  Lamb,  I 
know  you  did,"  he  cried,  jumping  out 
of  the  hammock  and  shaking  himself. 
**  Indeed,  I  didn't !  Indeed,"  she  said, 
convulsed  with  laughter,"  I  wouldn't 
for  worlds  !  " 

Her  attention  was  then  taken  by 
the  youth  up  in  the  tree  who  had 
been  throwing  down  leaves  and  bits 
of  stick  on  the  heads  of  the  party 
below.  A  piece  of  bark  falling  into 
the  jug  of  lemon-squash.  Miss  Lamb 
feigned  great  wrath  and  indignation. 
**  I  wanted  to  give  Mr.  Craik  some 
more;  but  oh,  you  haven't  drunk 
what  you  have  !  Isn't  it  sweet  enough 
for  you]" 

"  It  is  just  right,  thank  you,"  he 
said,  and  he  took  up  the  glass,  warm 
now  from  standing  in  the  sun,  and 
was  just  going  to  drink  the  tepid 
stuff,  when  the  young  lady  almost 
shrieked  :  "  Oh,  wait  a  moment  please  ; 
there's  a  poor  little  bug  tumbled  into 
it.  Dear  little  thing !  Do  take  it 
out — oh,  be  careful !  I  can't  bear  to 
see  anything  suffer." 

Craik  fished  the  insect  out  of  the 
lemonade  with  a  blade  of  grass,  and 
Miss  Lamb,  putting  it  down  on  the 
ground,  poked  it  tenderly  to  aid  it  in 
its  moist  attempts  to  crawl  away. 
Ultimately  Craik  rose  from  his  un- 
comfortable posture  on  the  ground. 
It  was  a  long  while,  it  seemed  to  him, 
that  he  had  been  sitting  there,  smiling 
and  solemn  in  the  flaming  sunshine, 
and  casting  about  in  his  mind  for  an 
excuse  to  go,  while  the  others, — the 
youth  perched  up  in  the  tree,  Miss 
Lamb  fanning  herself  and  squeezing 
lemons,  Cobbe  smoking  and  slowly 
swinging  in  the  hammock — laughed 
and  lazily  talked,  as  if  their  life  was 


one  afternoon  of  endless  Arcadian 
leisure.  But  Craik  had  a  morbid 
sense  that  his  shadow,  which  he 
glanced  at  now  and  then,  had  been 
growing  almost  as  if  he  were  swell- 
ing, he  and  his  top  hat,  and  casting 
a  larger  shade  on  tlia  little  garden. 

"  Well,  I  must  be  going !  We 
college  tutors,  you  know,"  he  said, 
feeling  pretty  stiff  in  body  and  mind, 
but  attempting  nevertheless  a  little 
jauntiness  of  air. 

"  Oh,  but,  Mr.  Craik,  you  mustn't  go 

now  !  "  Miss  Lamb  cried.  **  Why,  we're 

all  going  up  the  river,  to  have  late 

tea   at   Godstow   and  come  home  by 

moonlight ;  and  I  am  going  to  take 

my  banjo.     I  hoped  you  would  come 

with  us  !  "     **  I'm  sorry,  but  I  must 

be  back."     **  Well,  I'm  real  sorry  too. 

You  must  come  again."     She  held  his 

hand  in  hers  for  a  second,  and  there 

was  a  touch  of  embarrassment  in  her 

manner.     "  Now  you  will  come  again, 

won't   you?     It  is — it  is  rather  hot 

just  to-day  for  philosophy,  isn't  it?" 

she  added,  her  face  brightening  with 

a  friendly  and  apologetic  smile. 

Craik  found  his  hat  and  stick,  but 
not  his  book,  in  the  hall.  "  I've  left 
a  book  here,"  he  said  to  the  maid. 

"Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir;  I 
thought  it  was  for  Miss  Lamb,  so  I 
put  it  on  the  shelf  where  she  puts  the 
other  university  gentlemen's  books 
that  they  sends.  I'll  go  and  bring 
it,  sir. 

"Is  this  it?"  she  called  from  a 
neighbouring  room — "  Elements  of 
Pishcology  "  ? 

"  No,"  said  Craik  hurriedly  ;  "  it's 
about  Asia  Minor.     *  Life  and  Thought 


m — 
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"  In  hearly  Asia  Minor,  sir  ?  " 

"  Yes,  that's  mine,"  Craik  answered, 

in  a  voice   that  was   not  without   a 

touch  of  melancholy. 
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ON  MODERN  TRAVELLING. 


TuEUE  is  one  charming  impression 
peculiar  to  railway  traveiling,  that  of 
the  twilight  houi*  in  the  train ;    but 
the    charm    is  greater    on    a    short 
journey,  when  one  is  not  tired   and 
has  not  the  sense  of  being  uprooted, 
than  on  a  long  one.     The  movement 
of  the  train  seems  after  sunset,  par- 
ticularly in  Uie  South  where  nightfall 
is  rapid,  to  take  a  quality  of  mystery. 
It  glides  through  a  landscape  of  which 
the  smaller  details  are  effaced,  as  are 
likewise    effaced   the   details    of   the 
railway     itself.       And      thftt     rapid 
^ding  brings  home  to  one  the  insta- 
bility of   the  h(mr,  of   the  changing 
4ight,  the  obliterating  form.     It  makes 
one  feel  that  everything  is,  i^  it  were, 
^  mere  ^ion :  bends  of  poplared  river 
with  isunset   redness   in    tibeir    gray 
«wirls ;  big  ^towered  houses  of  other 
days ;  the  spectral   white  fruit  trees 
in  the  dark  fields ;  the  pine  tops  round, 
separate,  ^et  intangible,  against  the 
s^  of  unearthly  blue;  the  darkness 
not  descending,  as  foolish  peo^e  say 
it  does,  irom  the  skMS  to  the  ^earth, 
but    rising    slowly    from    the    earth 
where  it  Qias  gathered  fold  tipooi  fold, 
an  emanation  thereof,  into   the   sky 
fitill   pale   and  luminous,  turning  its 
-colour  to  white,  its  whiteness  to  ^ray, 
till  the  stars,  mere  little  white  specks 
before,  kindle  one  by  one. 

Dante,  who  had  travelled  so  much, 
and  so  much  against  his  will,  de- 
scribed this  hour  as  t\irning  backwards 
the  wayfarer's  longing,  and  making  the 
heart  ptew  soft  of  them  who  had  that 
day  bid  their  friends  adieu.  It  is  an 
hour  of  bitterness,  the  crueller  for 
mingled  sweetness,  to  the  exile ;  and 
in  those  days  when  distances  were 
difficult  to  overcome,  every  traveller 
must  in  a  sense  have  been  somewhat 
of  an  exile.  But  to  us,  who  have  not 
necessarily  left  our  friends,  who  may 


be  ret  mining  to  them,  to  us  accustomed 
to  coming  and  going,  to  us  hurried 
along  in  dreamy  swiftness,  it  is  the 
hour  also  when  the  earth  seems  full 
of  peace  and  goodwill ;  and  om*  pen- 
siveness  is  only  just  sad  enough  to  be 
sweet,  not  sad  enough  to  be  hitter. 
For  every  iiamlet  we  pass  seems  some- 
how the  place  where  we  oi:^t  to 
tarry  all  our  days ;  every  room  or 
kitchen,  a  red  square  of  light  in  the 
dimness  with  dark  figures  moving 
before  the  window,  seems  full  of 
people  who  might  be  friends ;  and  the 
hills  we  have  nevei*  beheld  before,  the 
bends  of  river,  the  soreen  of  trees,  seem 
familiar  as  if  we  had  lived  among  them 
in  distant  days  which  we  tdiink  of  with 
longing. 

This  is  the  best  that  can  be  said,  it 
seems  to  me,  for  modeim  modes  of 
travel.  But  then,  although  I  have  been 
jolted  about  a  good  deal  inom  country 
to  country,  and  slept  in  trains  on  my 
nurse's  knees,  and  watched  all  my 
possessions,  from  my  caardbeftdDd  donkey 
and  my  wax  doU  to  my  manusoripts 
and  proof-sheets,  oveiskauled  on  cus- 
tom-house counters ;  but  then,  despite 
all  this,  I  have  ne^er  made  a  great 
journey.  I  have  never  been  to  the 
United  States,  nor  to  JEg^pt,  nor  to 
£uAsia  ;  and  it  may  well  be  that  I  shall 
see  «the  (Eleusinian  gods,  Bersepiione 
and  whoever  ^e  imparts  knowledge  in 
ghostland,  without  ever  having  set 
foot  in  Greece.  My  remarks  are  there- 
fore meant  for  the  less  fortunate  freight 
of  railways  and  steamers ;  though  do  I 
really  envy  those  who  see  the  wonderful 
places  of  the  earth  before  they  have 
dreamed  of  them,  the  dreamland  of 
other  men  revealed  to  them  for  the 
first  time  in  the  j-olid  reality  of  Cook 
and  Gaze  ? 

I  would  not  for  the  world  be  mis- 
understood ;    I  have  not  the  faintest 
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prejudice  against  Gaze  or  Cook.  I 
fervently  desire  that  these  gentlemen 
may  ever  quicken  trains  and  cheapen 
hot^s;  I  am  ready  to  >be  joetled  in 
Alpine  valleys  and  Venetiafli  canals 
by  any  number  of  vociferous  toimsts, 
for  the  sake  of  the  one,  schoolmistress, 
or  clerk,  or  artisan;  or  curate,  who 
may  by  this  mean«  have  reached  at 
last  the  land  east  of  the  sun  and  west 
of  the  moon,  the  8t.  Brandan's  Isle  of 
his  or  her  longings.  What  I  object 
to  are  the  well-mannered,  well-dressed, 
often  well-informed  persons  who, 
having  turned  Scotland  into  a  sort 
of  Hurlingham,  are  apparently  making 
Egypt,  the  Holy  Land,  Japan,  into 
succursahs  and  dependances  (1  like  the 
good  Swiss  names  evoking  couriers 
and  waiters)  of  theii*  own  particularly 
dull  portion  of  London  and  Paris  and 
New  York.  Less  externally  present- 
able certainly,  but  how  much  more 
really  venerable  is  the  mysterious 
olass  of  dwellers  in  obscure  pensions ; 
curious  beings  who  .migrate  without 
perceiving  any  change  of  landscape 
and  people,  but  only  change  of  fare, 
from  the  cheap  boarding-house  in 
Dresden  to  the  cheap  boarding-house 
in  Florence,  Prague,  Seville,  Kouen, 
or  Bruges.  It  is  a  class  whom  one  of 
nature's  ingenious  provisions,  intended 
doubtless  to  maintain  a  balance  of 
habited  and  inhabited,  directs  uncon- 
sciously, automatically  rather,  to  the 
great  cities  of  the  past  than  to  those 
of  the  present;  so  that  they  sit  in 
what  were  once  palaces,  castles, 
princely  pleasure-houses,  discussing 
over  the  stony  pears  and  apples  the 
pleasures  and  drawbacks,  the  prices 
and  fares,  the  dark  staircase  against 
the  Sunday  ices,  of  other  boarding- 
houses  in  other  parts  of  Europe.  A 
quaint  race  it  is,  neither  marrying 
nor  giving  in  marriage,  and  renewed 
by  natural  selection  among  the  poor 
in  purse  and  poor  in  spirit ;  but  among 
whom  the  sentimental  traveller,  did 
he  still  exist,  might  pick  up  many 
droll  and  melancholy  and  perhaps 
diivalrous  storiea  My  main  conten- 
tion   then    is     merely    that,    before 


visiting  countries  and  towns  in  the 
body,  we  ought  to  have  visited  them 
in  the  spirit ;  otherwise  I  fear  we 
might  as  well  sit  stiU'at  home.  I  do 
not  mean  that  we  should  read  about 
them;  some  persons  I  kmow  affect  to 
extract  a  kind  of  pleasure  from  it; 
but  to  me  it  seems  dull  work.  One 
wants  to  visit  unknown  lands  in  com- 
pany, not  with  other  men's  descrip- 
tions, but  with  one's  own  wishes  and 
fancies.  And  very  curious  such 
wishes  and  fancies  are,  or  rather  the 
countries  and  cities  they  conjure  up, 
having  no  existence*  on  any  part  of 
the  earth's  surface,  but  a  very  vivid 
one  in  one's  own  mind.  Surely  most 
of  us,  arriving  in  any  interesting 
place,  are  already  furnished  with  a 
tolerable  picture  or  plan  thereof ;  the 
cathedral  on  a  slant  or  a  rising 
ground,  the  streets  Tunning  uphill  or  . 
somewhat  in  a  circle,  the  river  here  or 
there,  the  lie  of  the  land,  colour  of 
the  houses,  nay,  the  wihole  complexion 
of  the  town,  so  and  so.  The  reality, 
so  far  as  my  own  experience  goes, 
never  once  tallies  with  the  fancy ;  but 
the  town  of  our  building  is  so  com- 
pact and  clear  that  it  aitefo.  remains 
in  our  memory  alongside  of  the  town 
of  stone  and  iMriok,  only  gradually 
dissolving,  and  then  leaving  some- 
times airy  splendours  of  itself  hanging 
to  the  solid  structures  of  its  prosaic 
rival. 

Anothw  curious  thing  to  note  is 
how  certain  real  scenes  will  sometimes 
get  associated  in  our  minds  with 
places  we  have  never  beheld,  to  such 
a  point  that  the  charm  of  the  known 
is  actually  enhanced  by  that  of  the 
unknown.  I  remember  a  little  dell 
and  hilltop  in  the  High  Alps,  which, 
with  its  huge  larches  and  mountain 
pines,  its  tufts  of  bee-haunted  heather 
and  thyme  among  the  mossy  boulders, 
its  overlooking  peak  and  glimpses  of 
far  down  lakes,  became  dear  to  me 
much  less  for  its  own  sake  than 
because  it  always  brought  to  my  mind 
the  word  Thrace,  and  with  it  a  vague 
fleeting  image  of  satyrs  and  mcenads, 
a  bar  of  the  music  of  Orpheus.     And 
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less  explicable  than  this,  a  certain 
rolling  table-land,  not  more  remote 
than  the  high  road  to  Home,  used  at 
one  time  to  impress  me  with  a  mys- 
terious consciousness  of  the  plains  of 
Central  Asia ;  a  ruined  byre,  a  heap 
of  white- washed  stones,  among  the 
thistles  and  stubbles  of  a  Fife  hillside, 
had  for  me  once  a  fascination  due  to 
the  sense  that  it  must  be  like  Algeria. 
Has  any  painter  ever  fixed  on 
canvas  such  visions,  distinct  and 
haunting,  of  lands  he  had  never  seen, 
Claude  or  Turner,  or  the  Flemish 
people  who  painted  the  little  towered 
and  domed  celestial  Jerusalem  ]  I 
know  not.  The  nearest  thing  of  the 
kind  was  a  wonderful  erection  of 
brown  paper  and  (apparently)  in- 
geniously arranged  shavings,  built  up 
in  rock-like  fashion,  covered  with 
little  green  toy-box  trees,  and  dotted 
here  and  there  with  bits  of  mirror 
glass  and  cardboard  houses,  which 
once  puzzled  me  considerably  in  the 
parlour  of  a  cottage.  "  Do  tell  me 
what  that  is?"  at  last  rose  to  my 
lips.  "  That,"  answered  my  hostess 
very  slowly,  "  that  is  a  work  of  my 
late  'usband ;  a  representation  of  the 
Halps  as  close  as  'e  could  imagine  it, 
for  'e  never  was  abroad."  I  often 
think  of  that  man  '*  who  never  was 
abroad,"  and  of  his  representation  of 
the  Alps ;  of  the  hours  of  poetic 
vision,  of  actual  creation  perhaps 
from  sheer  strength  of  longing,  which 
resulted  in  that  quaint  work  of  art. 
As  close  as  he  could  imagine  them  ! 
He  had  read,  then,  about  the  Alps, 
read  perhaps  in  Byron  or  some 
Badcliffian  novel  on  a  stall ;  and  he 
had  wondered  and  wondered  till  the 
vision  had  come,  ready  for  pasteboard 
and  toy-trees  and  glue  and  broken 
mirror  to  embody  it !  And  meanwhile 
I,  who  am  obliged  to  cross  those  very 
Alps  twice  every  year,  I  try  to  do  so 
at  night,  to  rumble  and  rattle  up  and 
down  their  gorges  in  a  sleeping-car  1 
There  seems  something  wrong  in  this ; 
something  wrong  in  the  world's 
adjustments,  not  really  in  me,  for  I 
swear    it     is    respect    for    the    Alps 


which   makes    me   thus    avoid    their 
sight. 

And  here  is  the  moment  for  stating 
my  plea   against   our   modern,   rapid 
travelling :  there  is  to  decent  minds  a 
certain  element  of  humiliation  therein, 
as  I  suspect  there  is  in  every  royal 
road.      There     is    something    almost 
superhumanly  selfish  in  this  rushing 
across  countries  without  giving  them 
a  thought,  indeed   with  no  thoughts 
in  us  save  of  our  convenience,  incon- 
venience, food,  sleep,  weariness.     The 
whole    of     Central    Europe    is    thus 
reduced,    for    our     feelings,     to     an 
arrangement  of  buffets   and   custom- 
houses, its  acres  checked  off  on  our 
sensorium    as    so    many    jolts.     For 
it  is  not  often  that  respectable  people 
spend  a  couple  of  days,  or  even  three, 
so  utterly  engrossed  in  themselves,  so 
without   intellectual   relation    or    re- 
sponsibility   to     their    surroundings, 
living  in  a  moral  stratum  not  above 
ordinary  life,  but  below  it.     Perhaps 
it   is    this   suspending   of    connexion 
with  all  interests  which  makes  such 
travelling  restful  to  very  busy  persons, 
and   agreeable   to   very  foolish  ones. 
But   to   decent,   active   folk    it   is,   I 
maintain,  humiliating,  humiliating  to 
become   so    much    by  comparison  in 
one's     own     consciousness ;      and     I 
suspect  that  the  vague  sense  of  self- 
disgust  attendant  on  days  thus  spent 
is  a  sample  of  the  self-disgust  we  feel 
very  slightly  (and  ought  to  feel  very 
strongly)  whenever  our  wretched  little 
self   is  allowed  to  occupy  the  whole 
stage   of    our   perceptions.     There   is 
in  M.  Zola's  BUe  Humaine  a  curious 
picture   of   a   train,   one   train   after 
another,    full    of   eager   modern   life, 
being  whirled  from  Paris  to  Havre 
through     the     empty    fields,     before 
cottages   and  old-world  houses   miles 
remote     from     any    town.     But     in 
reality  is   not   the   train   the  empty 
thing,   and    are    not    those    solitary 
houses   and   pastures    that   which   is 
filled  with  life?     The  Roman  express 
thus  rushes  to  Naples,  Egypt,  India, 
the    far     East,     the     great    Austral 
islands,  cutting   in   two   the   cypress 
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avenue  of  a  country  house  of  the 
Yal  d'Arno,  Neptune  with  his  conch, 
a  huge  figure  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  looking  on  from  an  artificial 
grotto.  What  to  him  is  this  miser- 
able little  swish  past  of  to  day  ? 
There  is  only  one  circumstance  when 
this  vacuity,  this  suspension  of  all 
real  life,  is  in  its  place;  when  one 
is  harrying  to  some  dreadful  goal,  a 
deathbed  .or  {)erhaps  a  fresh-made 
grave.  The  soul  is  precipitated  for- 
ward to  one  object,  one  moment,  and 
cannot  exist  meanwhile ;.  ruit  not 
horaf  but  anima;  emptiness  suits 
passion  and  suffering,  for  they  empty 
out  the  world. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  it  will  be  a  great 
pity  if  we  lose  a  certain  sense  of  won- 
der at  distance  overcome,  a  certain 
emotion  of  change  of  place.  This 
emotion, — paid  for  no  doubt  by  much 
impatience  and  weariness  where  the 
plains  were  wide,  the  mountains  high, 
or  the  roads  persistently  straight — 
must  have  been  one  of  the  great 
charms  of  the  old  mode  of  travelling. 
You  savoured  the  fact  of  each  change 
in  the  lie  of  the  land,  of  each  variation 
in  cb'mate  and  province,  the  difference 
between  the  chestnut  and  the  beech 
zones,  for  instance,  in  the  south,  of  the 
fir  and  the  larch  in  the  Alps  ;  the 
various  types  of  window,  roof,  chimney, 
or  well,  nay,  the  different  fold  of  the 
cap  or  kerchief  of  the  market  women. 
One  inn,  one  square,  one  town- hall  or 
church,  introduced  you  gradually  to  its 
neighbour.  We  feel  this  in  the  talk 
of  old  people,  those  who  can  remember 
buying  their  team  at  Calais,  of  elderly 
ones  who  chartered  their  vetturino  at 
Marseilles  or  Nice ;  in  certain  scraps 
in  the  novels  even  of  Thackeray,  giving 
the  sense  of  this  gradual  occupation  of 
the  continent  by  relays.  One  of  Mr. 
Ruskin's  drawings  at  Oxford  evokes  it 
strongly  in  me.  On  what  railway 
journey  would  he  have  come  across 
that  little  town  of  Eheinfelden  (where 
is  Rheinf elden  ?),  would  he  have  wan- 
dered round  those  quaint  towered 
walls,  over  that  bridge,  along  that 
grassy  walk  ? 


I  can  remember,  in  my  childhood, 
the  Alps  before  they  had  railways ; 
the  enormous  remoteness  of  Italy,  the 
sense  of  its  lying  down  there,  far,  far 
away  in  its  southern  sea ;  the  immense 
length  of  this  straight  road  from  Bell- 
inzona  to  the  lake,  the  endlessness  of 
the  winding  valleys.  Now,  as  I  said 
in  relation  to  that  effigy  of  the  Alps 
by  the  man  who  had  never  been 
abroad,  I  get  into  my  bunk  at  Milan, 
and  waking  up,  see,  in  the  early 
morning  crispness,  the  glass  green 
Heuss  tear  past,  and  the  petticoated 
turrets  of  Lucerne.  Once  also  (and 
I  hope  not  once  and  never  again)  I 
made  an  immense  journey  through 
Italy  in  a  pony  cart.  We  seemed  to 
traverse  all  countries  and  climates  : 
lush,  stifling  valleys  with  ripening 
maize  and  grapes ;  oak-woods  where 
rows  of  cypress  showed  roads  long 
gone,  and  crosses  told  of  murders  ; 
desolate  heaths  high  on  hill  tops,  and 
stony  gorges  full  of  myrtle ;  green 
irrigated  meadows  with  plashing 
water-wheels,  and  gray  olive  groves, 
so  that  in  the  evening  we  felt  home- 
sick for  that  distant,  distant  morn- 
ing :  yet  we  had  only  covered  as 
much  ground  as  from  London  to 
Dover !  And  how  immensely  far  off 
from  Florence  did  we  not  feel  when, 
four  hours  after  leaving  its  Walls,  w  e 
arrived  in  utter  darkness  at  the 
friendly  mountain  farm,  and  sat  down 
to  supper  in  the  big  bare  room,  where 
high-backed  chairs  and  the  plates 
above  the  immense  chimney-piece 
loomed  and  glimmered  in  the  half- 
light;  feeling,  as  if  in  a  dream,  thb 
cool  night  air  still  in  our  throats,  tho 
jingle  of  cart-bells  and  chirp  of  way- 
side crickets  still  in  our  ears  I  Where 
was  Florence  then  ]  As  a  fact  it  was 
just  sixteen  miles  off. 

To  travel  in  this  way  one  should, 
however,  as  old  John  Evelyn  advises, 
**diet  with  the,  natives."  Our  an- 
cestors (for  one  takes  for  granted  of 
course  that  one's  ancestors  were 
luili/tds)  were  always  plentifully 
furnished,  I  observe,  with  letters  of 
introduction.      They    were   necessary 
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wbeflr  persons  of  distinction  carried 
their  bedding  on  mules  and  r^e  in 
coaches  escm*ted  by  blonderhnsses,  like 
John  Evelyn  himself.  It  is  this  diet- 
ing wiUi  the  natives  which  brings 
one  fully  in  contact  with  a  country's 
reality.  At  the  tables  of  one's  friends, 
while  being  strolled  through  the 
gardens  or  driven  across  country,  one 
learns  all  about  the  life,  thoughts, 
feelnigs  of  the  people ;  the  very  gossip 
of  the  neighbourhood  becomes  instruc- 
tive, and  you  touch  the  past  through 
traditions  of  the  family.  Here  the 
French  put  up  the  maypole  in  1796  ; 
there  the  beautiful  abbess  met  her 
lover;  that  old  bowed  man  was  the 
one  who  struck  the  Austrian  colonel 
at  Milan  before  1859.  'Tis  the  mode 
of  travelling  that  constituted  the  de- 
light and  matured  the  genius  of 
Stendhal,  king  of  cosmopolitans  and 
grand  master  of  the  psychologic 
novel.  To  my  kind  friends  wherever 
I  have  any,  but  most  perhaps  in 
Northern  Italy,  is  due  among  other 
kinds  of  gratitude,  gratitude  for  hav- 
ing travelled  in  this  way. 

But  there  is  another  way  of  trav- 
elling, more  suitable  methinks  to  the 
poet.  For  what  does  the  poet  want 
with  details  of  reality  when  he  pos- 
sesses its  universal  essence,  or  with 
local  manners  and  liistoric  tradition, 
seeing  that  his  work  is  for  all  times 
and  all  men  ?  Mr.  Browning,  I  was  told 
last  year  by  his  dear  friends  at  Asolo, 
first  oame  upon  the  kingdom  of  Kate  the 
Queen  by  accident,  perhaps  not  having 
heard  its  name  or  not  remembering  it, 
in  the  course  of  a  long  walking  tour 
from  ll^enice  to  the  Alps.  It  was  the 
first  time  he  was  in  Italy,  nay,  abroad, 
and  he  had  come  from  London  to 
Venice  by  sea.  That  village  of  palaces 
on  the  hill  top,  with  the  Lombard 
plain  at  its  feet  and  the  great  Alps 
at  its  back,  with  its  legends  of  the 
queen  of  Cyprus,  was  .therefore  one  of 
the  first  impressions  of  mainland  Italy 
which  the  poet  could  have  received. 
And  one  can  understand  Fipjja  p€^8se» 
resulting  therefrom,  better  than  from 
his  years  of  familiarity  with  Florence. 


Pippa,  Sebald,  Ottima,  Jules,  his 
bride,  the  Bi^hop^  the  Spy,  nay,  even 
Queen  Kate  and  her  page,  are  all  bom 
of  that  sort  of  misinterpretation  of 
places,  times,  and  stories  which  is  so 
fruitful  in  poetry,  because  it  means 
the  begetting  of  things  in  the  image 
of  the  poet's  own  soul,  rather  than  the 
fashioning  them  to  match  semetkimg 
outside  it.  Even  without  being  a  poet 
you  may  profit  in  an  especial  mansier 
by  travelHng  in  a  country  where  yo« 
know  no  one,  provided  you  hai^e  in 
you  that  scrap  of  poetic  -fibre  witbeat 
which  poets  and  poetry  are  caviai©  to 
you.  There  is  no  doubt  that  wander- 
ing about  in  the  haunts  of  the  past 
undisturbed  by  the  knowledge  of  the 
present  is  marvellously  favourable  to 
the  historic,  the  poetical  emotion.  The 
American  fresh  from  the  States  thinks 
of  Johnson  and  Dickens  in  Fleet 
Street;  at  Oxford  or  Cambridgs  he 
has  raptures  (are  any  raptures  like 
these?)  into  which,,  like  netas  in  a 
chord  and  overtones  in  a  note,  th^re 
enters  the  deljciousness,  the  poignaaey 
of  Chaucer,  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Tur- 
jner.  The  Oxford  or  Cambridge  man,  cm 
(the  other  hand,  will  have  similar  rap- 
tures in  some  boardin^-honse  at  Yenise 
or  Florence;  raptures  rapturous  in  pro- 
portion almost  to  his  ignorance  of  the 
language  and  the  people.  Do  not  let 
us  smile,  dear  friends  who  ha^Te  lived  in 
Home  till  you  are  Bomans,  deaor 
friends  who  are  Bomans  yourselves, 
at  the  foreigner  with  his  Baeckker, 
turning  his  back  to  the  Colosseum  in 
his  anxiety  to  reach  it,  and  ashamed 
as  well  as  unable  to  ask  his  way. 
That  Goth  or  Vandal,  very  likely,  is 
in  the  act  of  possessing  Bome,^  ef 
making  its  wonder  and  glory  his  own^ 
consubstantial  to  his  sovd;  Borne  is 
his  for  the  moment  Is  it  ouors  ?  Alas ! 
!Nature,  Fate,  I  know  not  whetiiear 
the  mother  or  the  daughter,  they  are 
so  like  each  other,  looks  with  benignity 
upon  these  poor  ignoraoxt^  solitary 
tourists,  and  gives  them  -  wl^t  she 
denies  to  those  who  have  more  leisure 
and  opportunity.  I  cannot  explain 
by  any  other  reason  a  fact  which  i^ 
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beyond  all  possibility  of  doubt,  and 
patent  to  the  meanest  observer; 
namely  that  it  is  always  during  our 
first  sojourn  in  a  place,  during  its 
earlier  ,  part,  and  more  particularly 
when  we  are  living  prosaically  at 
inns  and  boarding-houses,  tha]b  some- 
thii^  happens, — a  procession,  a  sere- 
nade, a  street-fight,  a  fair  or  a  pil- 
grunage — which  shows  the  place  in  a 
partaieularly  characteristic  light,  and 
which  never  occurs  agjdn.  The  very 
elements  are  desirBd  to  perform 
for  the  benefit  of  the  stranger.  I 
remember  a  thanderstorm,  ^e  seooad 
night  I  was  ever  at  Venice,  lighting 
up  St.  George's,  the  Salute,  the  whole 
lagoon  as  I  have  never  seen  it  since. 
I  can  testify  to  having  seen  the 
Alhambra  under  snow,  a  sparkling 
whiteness  lying  soft  on  the  myrtle 
hedges,  and  the  reflexion  of  arches 
and  domes  waving,  with  the.  drip  of 
melted  snow  from  ^the  roofs,  in  the 
long  stagnant  tanks.  If  I  lived  in 
Grenada,  or  went  back  there,  should 
I  evoi  see  this  wonder  ^.gain  ?  It  was  * 
ordered  merely  because  I  had  just 
c<mie,  and  was  lodging  at  an  inn. 

Yes,  Eate  is  friendly  to  those  who 
travel  rarely,  who  go  abroad  to  see 
abroad,  not  to  be  warm  or  cold)  or  to 
meet  4^e  pec^le  they  may  iseet  anywhere 


else.  Honour  the  tourist ;  he  walks 
in  a  halo  of  romance.  The  cosmopoli- 
tan abroad  desists  from  flannel  shirts 
because  he  is  always  at  home ;  and  he 
knows  to  a  nicety  hours  and  places 
which  require  a  high  hat.  But  does 
that  compensate  %  There  is  yet  an- 
other mystery  connected  with  trav- 
elling, but  'tis  too  subtle  almost  for 
words.  All  I  can  ask  is^  do  yo^ 
know  what  it  is  to  meet^  say  in  stNooue 
college  room,  or  on  tke '  staircase  of 
an  English  cofuntry  house,  or  even 
close  behind  the  froikt  door  in  Blooms- 
bury,  the  photograph  of  some  Floren- 
tine relief  or  iSrench  oathedral,  the 
black,  gaunt  Firanesi  print  of  some 
Eroman  ruin,  and  to  fed  suddenly 
Florence,  Bouen,  Beims/  or  Borne, 
the  whole  of  their  presence  c&stilled, 
as  it  weret,  into  osie  essence  of  emo- 
tion? 

What  does-  it  mean  ?  That  in  this 
solid  world  only  deiusiooi  is  worth 
having  ?  Nay ;  bat  tiaat  nothing  can 
come  into  the  presenoe  of  that  cap- 
ricious despot,  our  fflmcy,  which  has 
not  dwelt  six  months  aiid  six  in  the 
purlieus  of  its  palace,  steeped,  like 
the  candidates  i(x  Ahasuerus's  favour, 
in  sweet  odours  and  myrrh. 

Vebxon  Lib, 
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Paktbidge-shootino,  says  the  law, 
ends  on  the  first  day  of  February.  We 
only  wish  it  did.  So  soon  as  the  pairing 
season  begins  it  is  the  turn  of  the  village 
loafer,   who   usually  chooses  Sunday 
morning    for     his     amusement,    and 
sauntering    along    the   footpaths    or 
under   the   hedges   with    his   gun  in 
his  pocket  shoots  the  birds,  which  are 
then  quite  tame,  either  as  they  crouch 
H)n  the  ground,  where  he  can  easily  see 
/them,  or  as  they  get  up  under  his  feet 
-and  offer  him  the  easiest  of  all  possible 
shots.     In  a  country  church  you  may 
often  during  the  lessons  or  the  prayers 
•catch   the  sound   of  a  distant  gun, 
which  tells   you    that   the  villain  is 
at  work.     When  the  birds  are  bagged 
he  either  eats  them  himself  without 
any   of   Mr.    Saintsbury's   sauce,   or 
•  drinks  them  out  at  the  public-house, 
where  they  are  consumed  by  the  land- 
lord, a  man  probably  not  very  fastidi- 
K)us  about  age  or  flavour.      But,  in 
spite    of    all    his    enemies,   in    fur, 
^feather,    or    fustian,    the    partridge 
still    flourishes,    and     in     the    first 
volume    of   a   new  series.   Fur   and 
.  Feather f  we  have  an  exhaustive  work 
"  upon  him,  embracing  his  whole  career 
'^rom  the  shell  to  the  stubble,  from 
the  stubble  to  the  game-bag,  and  from 
^he  game-bag  to  the  dinner-table.^ 

One  might  have  supposed  that  the 
Badminton  Library,  taken  together 
with  all  the  other  books  on  the  same 
subject  which  have  recently  been  writ- 
ten, would,  for  the  present  at  least,  have 
satisfied  the  public  appetite  for  this 
species  of  literature.  Such,  however, 
seems  not  to  be  the  case.     Works  on 

I  The  Fub  and  Feather  Series.  The 
Fartridge,  by  the  Rev.  H.  A.  Macpherson, 
A.  J.  Stuart- Wortley,  and  George  Saints- 
bury  ;  with  illustrations  by  A,  J.  Stuart- 
Wcrtley,  A.  Thorbuin,  and  C.  Whymper. 
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shooting  of  every  kind,  from  an  ele- 
phant to  a  jacksnipe,  appear  to  grow 
in  popularity  every  day.  Fur  and 
Feather  (as  it  has  already  amply 
proved)  is  offered  to  no  glutted 
market  or  jaded  taste ;  and  the 
phenomena  is  one  to  be  taken  into 
consideration  in  calculating  the  future 
of  the  game-laws  and  the  prospects  of 
field-sports.  It  may  fairly  be  inferred 
that  those  who  like  to  read  about 
shooting  would  also  like  to  shoot  if 
the  opportunity  were  offered  them ; 
while  as  a  corollary  to  this  proposi- 
tion it  may  further  be  concluded  that 
many  of  the  objections  to  field-sports, 
which  at  one  time  used  to  be  swallowed 
wholesale  by  those  who  knew  nothing 
about  them,  have  vanished  in  the  light 
of  knowledge  supplied  by  competent  au- 
thorities. Since  sportsmen  have  taken 
up  the  pen  themselves,  and  educated 
gentlemen,  combining  practical  expe- 
rience with  literary  ability,  have 
begun  to  write  upon  the  subject,  it 
has  come  to  be  generally  understood 
that  huntiug  and  shooting  are  not 
only  consistent  with  refinement  and 
humanity,  but  that  they  have  a  real 
and  very  necessary  work  to  do  in  an 
age  of  over-worked  brains  and  keen 
intellectual  competition  like  our  own. 
Begarded  exclusively  from  this  point 
of  view  birds  and  beasts  of  game  as- 
sume a  new  character  as  important 
sanitary  agents ;  and  on  the  whole  I 
think  it  may  be  said  that  the  par- 
tridge heads  the  list.  The  grouse  and 
the  red  deer  may  give  us  harder  walk- 
ing. To  the  snipe,  the  woodcock,  and 
the  wild  duck  may  belong  the  special 
charm,  which  all  true  sportsmen  ap- 
preciate, of  thorough  wildness.  The 
pheasant  may  demand  a  cooler  head 
and  a  stronger  nerve,  but  the  sport 
supplied  by  all  of  them  is  limited  to  a 
comparatively  bhort  time,  and   to    a 
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smaller  number  of  persons  than  par- 
tridge-sbooting.  A  sufficient  num- 
ber of  birds  for  ordinary  sport 
can  be  preserved  at  a  very  trifling 
cost.  They  are  always  within  reason- 
able distance  of  us,  and  they  can  be 
shot  comfortably  during  the  whole 
three  months  of  September,  October, 
and  November,  and  with  some  ad- 
ditional difficulty  to  the  end  of  the 
season.  In  former  times,  when  wild 
pheasants  were  scattered  over  a  rough 
country  abounding  in  copses,  shaws, 
furze,  and  heather,  and  men  went  out 
prepared  to  be  satisfied  with  five  or 
six  brace,  as  much  or  even  more  might 
have  been  said  of  pheasant-shooting. 
But  nowadays  all  our  pheasants  are 
kept  up  in  close  coverts,  and  sportsmen 
anxious  to  make  up  the  large  bags 
which  are  now  in  fashion  cannot  shoot 
through  the  same  woods  more  than 
about  twice  a  year.  On  the  ten- 
dency at  the  present  day  to  conduct 
partridge-shooting  on  a  similar  prin- 
ciple I  shall  have  something  more  to 
say  presently.  But  even  when  smaller 
numbers  are  killed,  and  the  woods 
are  shot  oftener,  standing  in  a  ride, 
or  sauntering  slowly  alongside  the 
beaters,  is  not  the  same  thing  as  a 
continuous  walk  of  twelve  or  fifteen 
miles  over  an  open  country.  To  the  par- 
tridge, therefore,  precedence  is  rightly 
awarded  in  this  series.  In  the  volume 
devoted  to  him  the  department  of  nat- 
ural history  is  undertaken  by  the  Rev. 
H.  A.  Macpherson,  the  sporting  one  by 
Mr.  Archibald  Stuart- Wort  ley,  and  the 
culinary  by  Mr.  George  Saintsbury. 
All  are  masters  in  Israel ;  but  Mr. 
Saintsbury 's  receipts  are  sprinkled 
with  a  delicate  humour  which  adds 
greatly  to  their  piquancy. 

The  partridge  is  a  citizen  of  the 
world,  and  is  found  in  one  shape  or 
another  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe, 
though  the  American  partridge,  or 
Virginian  quail,  is  not  allowed  by 
Yarrell  to  be  a  true  partridge.  He 
must  have  been  a  bird  familiar  to  the 
Jews,  for  we  find  him  used  as  an  illus- 
tration when  many  other  birds  would 
apparently  have  done  just  as  well  had 


their  habits  been  equally  well  known. 
In  the  Book  of  Samuel  he  is  hunted 
on  the  mountains  ;  in  Jeremiah  he  or 
she,  as  the  reader  chooses,  is  sitting 
upon  stolen  eggs ;  in  Ecclesiastes 
he  is  a  decoy  bird.  The  comparisons 
in  which  he  figures  are  not  very 
savoury  ones.  In  one  place  some 
analogy  is  sought  to  be  established 
between  a  partridge  and  a  flea ;  in 
another  he  is  likened  to  a  man  brood- 
ing over  ill-gotten  gains,  which  come 
to  no  good ;  in  a  third  to  a  spy.  The 
passage  referring  to  eggs  which  the 
partridge  has  stolen  from  another  bird's 
nest  is  specially  interesting  from  the 
fact  recorded  by  Yarrell  that  a  par- 
tridge has  been  known  to  carry  off  a 
whole  nest  of  pheasant's  eggs  when 
her  own  had  been  debtroyed.  This, 
however,  could  hardly  be  called  larceny, 
as  the  old  pheasant  was  dead;  nor  was 
it  followed  by  the  retribution  which 
awaited  the  dishonest  act  imputed  to 
the  bird  by  Jeremiah.  Yarrell's  par- 
tridge hatched  the  eggs  and  brought 
up  the  young  ones.  Let  us  hope, 
therefore,  that  the  charge  was  due 
to  some  misunderstanding  on  the 
prophet's  part;  but  it  shows,  at  all 
events,  that  the  partridge  must  have 
been  a  bird  whose  habits  were  care- 
fully observed  by  Jewish  natural- 
ists. The^  third  passage  above  quoted 
shows  also  that  the  son  of  Sirach  was 
acquainted  with  the  mode  of  taking 
partridges,  which,  as  it  is  also  de- 
scribed by  both  Aristotle  and  Pliny 
(we  sportsmen  like  to  show  off  a  bit 
of  scholarship  now  and  then),  may  be 
presumed  to  have  been  general  among 
the  ancients.  In  Aristotle's  history  of 
animals  we  have  a  very  circumstantial 
account  of  the  partridge  decoy,  the 
call-bird  being  styled  6  Orjpevn^s.  He 
says  that  he  has  heard  from  experts 
that  when  the  wild  bird  has  once  been 
attracted  by  the  call,  he  makes  signs 
to  the  caged  bird  to  hold  her  noise, 
for  fear  of  attracting  other  suitors 
with  whom  he  should  be  obliged  to 
fight. 

In  Italy  both  the  partridge  and  the 
pheasant   seem  to  have  betin  kept  in 
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the  poultry-yard,  and  Martial  places 
them  in  company  with  the  peacock, 
the  goose,  the  guinea-fowl,  the  flam- 
ingo, and  the  game-fowls  which  were 
brought  from  Rhodes.  The  partridge 
he  ciUls  picta  perdix,  which  some  com- 
mentators suppose  to  mean  the  red- 
leg.  But  if  it  does  it  refers,  I  should 
say,  rather  to  the  plumage  of  that 
bird  than  to  his  shanks ;  for  he  does 
remind  one  rather  of  a  painted  bird, 
which  the  gray  partridge  never  does. 
The  red-leg  has  acquired  an  evil  repu- 
taticm  among  English  sportsmen  from 
his  habit  of  running  instead  of  flying 
before  his  pursuers,  thereby  trying 
the  patience  of  pointers  beyond  all 
endurance,  and  often  going  near  to 
spoil  them.  This,  however,  is  rather 
a  virtue  than  a  vice  in  these  days  of 
driving,  and  I  only  mention  it  be- 
cause it  is  curious  that  the  habit  does 
not  seem  to  characterise  them  every- 
where. I  have  been  told  (^but  I 
do  not  vduch  for  the  truth  of  the 
assertion)  that  the  red-legged  partridge 
of  Greece  will  lie  just  as  well  to 
dogs  as  the  English  bird  ;  but  whether 
the  Greek  pMi^ridge  is  the  French 
or  the  Barbary  variety  I  know  not. 
Most  of  the  sport,  however,  which 
Engli^men  have  enjoyed  in  France 
has  been  with  the  gray-breasts,  as  the 
red-legs  are  not  everywhere  jwedomi- 
nant  in  that  country ;  and  in  Brit- 
tany we  are  told  by  thai  good  sports- 
man Mr.  Horlock  that  he  has  shot  over 
ground  swarming  with  EngHsh  birds. 

As  the  partridge  is  found  in  all  coun- 
tries, so  is  he  found  in  all  situations ; 
rock  and  vidley,  stubble  and  heather, 
bog  and  pasture,  are  all  frequented 
in  turn  by  him.  I  have  often 
found  coveys  in  Anglesey  on  swamps 
which  it  was  difficult  to  walk  over. 
They  are  fond  of  lying  among  the 
stones  on  the  sea-beach,  and  in  fields 
which  have  been  manured  with  sea- 
weed j  and  when  driven  from  these 
will  often  disappear  over  the  e^gQ  of 
the  cliff,  leading  the  inexperienced 
shooter  to  wonder  what  can  have  be- 
come of  them.  They  have  not  flown 
out    to    sea,   that    is    certain.     The 


ke^)er  knaws  where  they  are;  they 
have  dropped  down  among  the  bould- 
ers three  hundred  feet  below  you, 
where  they  set  man,  dog,  and  gun 
alike  at  defiance. 

Whether  partridges  are  migratory 
or  not  is  still  a  moot  point  among 
naturalists.  Mr.  Macpherson  thinks 
that  continental  partridges  move 
from  one  country  to  another  across 
rivers  and  mountains,  but  that 
neither  these  nor  the  English  par- 
tridge would  ever  take  so  long  a  flight 
as  across  the  Channel.  "It  is  per- 
fectly true,"  he  says,  "  that  from 
time  to  time  a  covey  of  partridges 
lands  in  a  more  or  less  exhausted 
state  upon  the  beach  of  our  eastern  or 
southern  coast,  under  circumstances 
which  render  the  hypothesis  of  a 
covey  of  French  or  Belgian  partridges 
crossing  the  German  Ocean  perfectly 
tenable.  But  however  plausible  such 
a  suggestion  may  appear,  we  should, 
on  the  whole,  shrink  from  accepting 
it  as  proven  upon  any  but  the  strong- 
est evidence.  It  would  be  more  safe 
to  surmise  that,  though  the  birds  in 
question  may  have  flown  in  from  sea, 
they  had  previously  left  some  neigh- 
bouring point  of  our  own  coast,  and 
had  deflected  from  their  course  to 
catch  up  the  land  again."  Yarrell 
rather  favours  the  theory  of  migra- 
tion; and  he  points  out  that  red-legs 
have  been  shot  on  the  Dorsetshire 
coast  where  none  had  ever  been 
turned  down,  and  thinks  it  quite  prob- 
able that  they  had  come  across  from 
the  Channel  Islands.  Why,  fhtfo.,  if 
these  came,  did  not  more  come  ?  Red- 
legs  were  unknown  in  this  country  in 
the  middle  of  the  last  century,  but 
they  abounded  in  France.  It  is 
odd  that,  if  migratory,  they  should 
never  have  thought  of  taking  a 
trip  to  England  of  their  own  ac- 
cord till  about  thirty  years  ago. 
As  for  their  being  found  in  Dorset- 
shire, we  need  not  have  recourse  to 
Yarrell's  conjecture  to  account  for 
this.  After  they  had  once  been  estab- 
lished in  any  part  of  England,  the 
eggs  might  easily  have  got  mixed  by 
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the  London  eggsellers,  for  we  pre- 
sume these  gentry  existed  at  the  date 
named  by  Yarrell.  I  myself  have 
seen  a  single  red-legged  partridge  sliot 
in  Leicestershire  about  twenty  years 
ago  where  none  had  been  seen-  before, 
and  which,  at  that  distance  inland, 
could  hardly  have  been  an.  immi- 
grant. 

And  now  to  turn  to  aoiother  branch 
of  our  subject,  full  of  very  thorny 
questions  whkh  have  been  debated 
with  con^deraMe  warmth  by  rival 
schools  of  s^rty  and  are  even,  now 
at  times  the  soiurce  of  very  bitter  con- 
troversy. It  may  have  been  observed 
that  when  called  upon  to  give  an 
opinion  on  aay  business,  profession,  or 
occupation  regarding  some  point  which 
is  not  quite  clear  to  him,  a  prudent  man 
is  fond  of  taking  refuge  in  the  asser- 
tion that  the  system  is  in  '^  a  tran- 
sition state."  If  I  do  not  make  use 
of  this  convenient  formula  on  the  pres- 
ent oceaeion,  it  is  partly  because  most 
things  are  always  in  a  transition  state, 
partly  because  there  is  no  mystery 
about  the  changes  which  time  and 
progress  have  wrought  in  the  art  of 
shooting  game  as  practised  throughout 
the  British  Islands.  Whether  the 
change  is  likely  to  go  still  further,  or 
whether  the  future  conditions  of 
English  agrieulture  and  proprietorship 
may  not^  contrary  to  general  expecta- 
tion, have  a  tendency  to  arrest  it,  are 
inquiries  too  extensive  for  the  present 
paper.  What  we  have  here  to  con- 
sider ig  the  fact  that  partridge- 
shootiBg  has,  during  the  last  fifty 
years,  been  losing  more  and  more 
of  its  i4d  character  as  a  branch  of 
field  sports  in  which  the  art  of  finding 
and  following  up  game  stood  upon 
a  level  with  the  art  of  killing  it,  and 
has  been  acquiring  more  and  more  the 
character  of  an  exercise  in  which,  by 
the  great  majority  of  those  who  engage 
in  it,  regard  is  paid  to  marksman- 
ship only.  Yet  the  old  system, 
from  which  the  altered  face  of  the 
country  has  made  some  departure 
inevitable,  still  holds  its  ground 
so   tenaciously,    and   is   looked   back 


upon  with  a  longing,  lingering  eye 
by  so  many  good  sportffl!nen  and 
good  shots  who  are  the  greatest  pro- 
ficients in  the  new,  that  both  must  be 
considered  equally  entitled  to  the 
attention  of  writers  on  the  partridge. 
Which  of  the  two  affords  the  better 
sport  is  a  matter  of  taste  whereon 
nobody  has  a  right  to  dogmatise,  and 
it  depends,  moreover,  a  gEiod  deal  on 
the  meaning  attached  to  the  word 
sport.  On  this  point  even  doctors 
(tisagree,  and  some  of  the  bei^  known 
shots  in  England,  who  will  on.  an 
average  kill  nineteen  driven  Inrds  out 
of  twenty,  may  be  found  willing  to- 
allow  that  shooting  over  dogs  was 
better  sport  if  only  it  were  any  longer 
possible. 

The  change  in  partridge-shooting  is 
due  partly  to  necessity  and  partly  te 
choice ;  what  was  begun  by  the  first 
has  been  continued  and  extended  by 
the  second.  I  cannot  undertake  to- 
say  exactly  how  many  years  ago  it  is 
since  the  sickle  fell  into  general  dis- 
use, and  the  wheat  crop  began  to  be 
shorn  o£E  dose  to  the  ground;  at  a  rough 
guess  the  interval  might  cover  about 
one  generation.  It  must  have  been 
after  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws  that 
a  gradual  change  began  to  take 
place  in  English  farming,  it  being 
found  necessary  both  to  rednce  the 
cost  and  increase  the  yield  of  corn- 
growing  if  free  -  trade  was  to  be 
weathered.  Hedgerows  were  either 
grubbed  up  or  confined  within  nar- 
rower limits ;  weeds  and  rubbish,, 
thorns  and  thistles,  were  got  rid  of ;. 
turnips  were  more  gener^dly  drilled, 
and  more  swedes  were  sewn  in  pro- 
portion to  white  turnips.  Then,  when 
finally  the  old  wheat  stubbles  dis- 
appeared, sportsmen  began  to  find  out 
that  in  the  most  highly  cultivated 
parts  of  England  at  all  events  par- 
tridge-shooting was  no  longer  what  it 
had  been.  But  it  was  a  long  time 
before  the  change  became  general,  and 
even  to  this  day  it  is  by  no  means 
universaL  There  are  districts  quite 
unsuitable  for  driving  where  twe 
men  might  get  their  thirty  brace  a^ 
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day  over  dogs,  who  would  hardly  get 
ten  brace  without  them.  Whether 
this  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  enviable 
or  a  contemptible  survival  my  sporting 
readers  must  determine  for  themselves. 
What  the  man  who  shoots  over 
dogs  considers  real  sport  is  to  watch 
them  hunting  turriips,  stubbles,  or 
large  grass  fields  crossing  each  other 
and  quartering  the  ground  at  full 
speed  and  with  beautiful  precision, 
then  suddenly  stopping  short  as  they 
wind  their  quarry,  and  presently  har- 
dening to  stone  as  they  become 
quite  sure  of  its  proximity.  If  only 
one  dog  has  found,  then  to  see  the 
other  back  him  is  one  of  the  chief 
delights  of  such  a  day.  Such  a  sight 
will  repay  the  partridge-shooter  for 
many  miles  of  bad  sport.  But  what  he 
likes  still  better,  perhaps,  after  he  has 
walked  up  to  Don  or  Sancho  and 
got  his  right  and  left  out  of  the 
whirring  covey  which  spread  out  all 
round  him,  is  to  follow  it  up  till  it  is 
thoroughly  broken  and  dispersed,  and 
then  to  pick  up  the  odd  birds  by  ones 
and  twos,  here  out  of  a  hedge-row 
there  out  of  a  patch  of  rushes  in  the 
middle  of  a  badly-drained  pasture, 
now  one  from  the  brook  side,  now 
another  from  the  straggling  bits  of 
gorse  which  have  sprung  up  in  the 
grass  field  lying  between  the  turnips 
and  the  fox-covert.  These,  most  likely, 
will  all  be  found  by  the  dogs,  and 
after  five  or  six  lovely  points,  followed 
by  as  many  successful  shots,  our 
friend  will  feel  himself  in  the  seventh 
heaven.  But  it  is  quite  clear  that  for 
the  full  enjoyment  of  this  kind  of 
shooting  the  bits  of  gorse  and  the 
badly-drained  pastures  and  the  rushes 
and  the  hedgerows  must  all  be  there, 
and  in  many  parts  of  England  we  may 
look  for  them  in  vain.  Thistles  and 
brambles,  and  all  the  odds  and  ends  of 
rubbish  in  which  single  birds  took 
refuge  when  the  covey  was  broken, 
only  remain  now  in  sheltered  situa- 
tions; and  if  we  would  find  ground 
where  setters  can  be  worked  to  the 
greatest  advantage,  we  need  not  look 
for  it  in  the  metropolis  of  partridge- 


shooting.  Even  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk 
there  is  room  for  dogs ;  but  it  is  not 
in  these  countries  that  all  the  pleasure 
can  be  got  out  of  them  which  they  are 
capable  of  affording. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  shooter  over 
dogs  has  been  engaged  during  a  good 
part  of  the  day  in  finding  birds,  for 
which  purpose  it  is  necessary  that  he 
should  be  acquainted  with  the  habits  of 
the  partridge,  and  with  the  likeliest 
places  in  which  to  find  him  according  to 
the  season,  the  weather,  and  the  time 
of  day.  Add  to  this  that  he  must 
understand  the  art  of  getting  round 
the  birds  so  as  to  drive  them  in  the 
right  direction,  and  we  have  an 
assemblage  of  qualities  the  exercise  of 
which  in  the  eyes  of  this  class  of 
sportsman  is  of  the  essence  of  the 
business.  The  finding  and  the  pursuit 
of  game,  he  would  say,  was  the  differ- 
ential element  in  his  own  definition  of 
sport.  There  was  probably  never  abetter 
and  truer  sportsman  in  the  best  sense 
of  the  term  than  Lord  Althorpe.  He 
said,  in  his  last  years  that  it  had  been 
**  the  passion  of  his  life  to  see  sporting 
dogs  hunt,*'  whether  pointers  or  fox- 
hounds. This  was  his  idea  of  sport, 
and  some  will  still  agree  with  him. 

This  is  one  kind  of  partridge-shoot- 
ing. The  other  is  described  by  Mr. 
Stuart-Wortley  in  a  passage  which 
deserves  to  remain  for  ever  the  locus 
classicus  on  the  subject.  It  is  too 
long  to  quote,  but  the  whole  scene  is 
brought  before  us  with  an  artist's 
hand.  The  hopes  and  fears  which 
throng  the  moments  of  suspense,  not 
unlike  the  sensations  of  a  man  wait- 
ing at  the  covert-side  for  the  first 
whimper  of  the  hounds ;  then  the 
shouts,  the  rush  of  pinions,  the  kills 
and  the  misses,  the  stifled  pangs  with 
which  a  man  feels  that  "  his  eye  has 
been  wiped  '* :  all  this  is  described 
with  rare  truth  and  power.  But 
after  all,  the  pleasure  afforded  by  the 
drive  seems  to  consist  almost  exclu- 
sively in  the  shooting,  and  the  ques- 
tion is  whether,  considering  the  shoot- 
ing alone,  the  superiority  of  driving  in 
this  respect  is  sufficient  by  itself  to 
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make  it  preferable  to  the  other  method. 
When,  for  anj  reason,  there  is  no 
choice  and  driving  is  absolutely 
necessary,  there  is  of  course  no 
room  for  argument.  It  may  be 
granted  that  in  many  parts  of 
England  the  partridge-shooter  has  no 
option.  But  supposing  a  man  to  be 
offered  the  choice  between  some  fir^t- 
rate  driving-ground  in  Norfolk,  and 
some  first-rate  ground  for  dogs  in 
another  county,  which  of  the  two 
would  a  genuine  sportsman  select? 
Mr.  Wortley  leaves  this  an  open  ques- 
tion, as  a  sensible  man  should.  As 
much  skill,  it  is  said,  as  much 
knowledge  of  the  partridge  and  his 
ways  is  required  to  organise  a  big  drive 
as  to  make  a  good  bag  over  pointers. 
Possibly ;  but  who  are  called  upon 
for  the  display  of  these  qualities] 
I  am  supposing,  of  course,  that  the 
man  who  shoots  over  dogs  works 
them,  or  helps  to  work  them,  himself, 
arranges  the  beat,  and  follows  his  own 
judgment  in  the  pursuit  of  broken 
coveys.  Now  in  the  case  of  driving, 
all  this  kind  of  work  is  necessarily 
limited  to  the  keepers,  with  the 
addition  perhaps  of  the  host  himself. 
The  row  of  guns  planted  along  the 
hedges  have  no  part  in  it  whatever. 
Their  share  of  the  day's  sport  is 
limited  to  knocking  over  the  birds; 
and  if  we  are  told  that  this  is  just 
the  same  in  the  modem  system  of 
pheasant-shooting,  we  reply  that  this 
undoubted  truth  makes  the  matter 
no  better.  In  fact,  it  is  the  growing 
tendency  to  assimilate  partridge-shoot- 
ing more  and  more  to  pheasant-shoot- 
ing, which  seems  to  me  one  great 
objection  to  driving.  "  In  these  days," 
says  Mr.  Wortley,  "  the  demand  is 
not  so  much  for  a  great  number  of 
days'  shooting  as  for  good  and  well 
managed  dogs,  quality  as  to  the 
number  of  dogs,  quality  and  quantity 
combined,  where  possible,  as  regards 
the  shooting."  And  it  may  be  ga- 
thered from  various  passages  that 
for  driving-purposes  the  same  ground 
ought  only  to  be  beaten  once,  or  at 
most  twice  in  a  season.     But  setting 


aside  the  question  of  sport  altogether, 
it  is  obvious  that  this  kind  of  shooting 
is  necessarily  confined  to  a  compara- 
tively small  circle,  and  has  little  in 
common  with  the  **  average  or  popular 
partridge-shooting,''  on  which  the 
great  majority  of  English  sportsmen 
are  dependent ;  and  as  it  is  sport  of 
this  description  which,  by  its  wide 
diffusion  among  all  classes,  is  one  of 
the  best  guarantees  we  have  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  game-laws,  it  is 
only  politic  on  the  part  of  our  tu- 
torial gunners  to  refrain  from  sneer- 
ing at  it.  It  is  no  small  part  of 
the  praise  due  4;o  Mr.  Wortley  that 
he  carefully  avoids  this  error,  and 
gives  every  man  his  due.  "  I  am  far 
from  saying,"  he  writes,  "  that  a  man 
has  not  a  perfect  «right,  or  is  not  often 
justified,  in  subdividing  his  sport  over 
a  large  number  of  days,  especially  if 
he  lives  from  week  to  week  at  home 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  In 
this  case  he  will  do  much  more  good 
on  and  near  his  own  estate  than  he 
who  is  constantly  travelling  about, 
racing,  or  Londonising;  but  he  will 
be  dependent  on  a  different  class  for 
his  guns." 

Justified  most  assuredly  he  is.  It  is 
these  very  men  living  on  their  estates 
all  the  year  round  and  shooting  or 
hunting  through  the  wliole  season  who 
are  the  mainstay  of  field-sports  of  every 
kind.  How  long  would  fox-hunting 
fiourish  if  it  were  limited  to  Melton, 
and  not  supported  by  thousands  of 
sportsmen  living  in  less  favoured  dis- 
tricts who  regularly  hunt  from  home, 
and  find  as  much  pleasure  in  seeing 
hounds  work  a  woodland  fox,  as  others 
do  in  fiying  over  the  big  grass  fields 
from  Billesdon  Coplow  to  Carlton 
Clump  1 

But  Mr.  Wortley  has  something 
better  to  say  than  this  on  his  own 
early  days. 

It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  oo  the 
side  of  the  ** walker"  that  he  can  enjoy 
a  number  of  days  of  a  perfectly  charming 
sort  with  two  or  three  intimate  friends, 
and  without  the  trouble  or  expense  of  a 
lar^e    organised  party 1  used    to 
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pass  iiiAiigr  suoh  at  different  places,  and 
nowkeie  more  plcaeantly  than  with  my 
uncle,  ^e  Jate  Lord  Wenlock,  at  Escrick. 
He  and  his  eldest  son  (the  present 
Governor  of  Madras),  and  I,  have  shot 
manr  a  day  together,  and  so  well  did 
we  know  one  another's  form,  and  every 
inch  of  the  17;000  acres,  or  thereabout p, 
whidi  make  up  that  well-known  sport- 
ing estate,  that  I  verily  believe  on  tbat 
ground  no  three  men  could  have  beaten 
us.  My  uncle  was  almost  like  a  boy  him- 
self, singularly  active  and  powerful,  and 
an  exceptionally  tine  shot.  We  under- 
stood every  wave  of  his  hand  or  look  of 
his  eye,  ana  leavnt  thoroughly  all  that  can 
be  done  by  three  guns  and  a  few  well- 
trained  men  on  the  warrpath  for  partridges, 
whether  in  the  hot  days  of  early  Septem- 
ber, when  a  good-natured  tenant  of  the 
old-fashioned  sort  would  insist  on  our 
walking  through  his  standing  barley  or 
beans,  or  in  the  late  "October,  when  the 
fields  were  cleared,  and  by  runnmg,  cir- 
cumventing, half-mooning,  and  occasional 
Impromptu  driving,  we  managed  to  get  the 
birds  into  a  scanty  field  of  cold  wet  swedes 
or  a  welcome  bit  of  gorse  cover. 

This  is  the  poetry  of  partridge- 
shooting  if  you  like  !  Shooting  driven 
birds  from  behind  a  h«d>ge  ie  a  prosy 
and  mechanical  buniness  compai-ed 
with  the  beans  and  the  barley  and 
the  old-fashioned  tenant.  Mr.  Wortley 
certainly  does  all  that  siasi  ecmld  do  to 
make  us  find  poetry  in  dt  iving ;  but 
there  is  nothing  tpieturesque  in  it, 
nothing  left  to  the  imagination.  That 
it  is  foil  of  excitement  I  readily 
allow  ;  but  after  all  it  must  stand  or 
fall  by  its  superiority  as  a  test  of 
marksmanship,  by  the  number  of  shots 
which  it  offers  to  each  man  of  the  party, 
and  by  the  power  which,  in  common 
with  pheasant -shooting  it  helps  to  de- 
Telope,  of  keeping  our  heads  where 
everything  combines  to  make  us  lose 
them.  Walking  up  birds,  whether  with 
dogs  or  without,  teaches  us  the  same 
useful  lesson ;  for  it  is  not  all  at  once 
that  either  boy  or  man  is  able  to  keep 
perfectly  cool  when  a  huge  covey  of 
partridges  rise  whirring  and  screaming 
all  round  him,  and  he  has  to  pick  out 
his  right  and  left  so  as  not  to  interfere 
wdth  his  neighbour*  I  have  seen  a 
man  who  could  cut  down  wild  French 


partridges  rising  singly  at  forty  yards 
or  moie  without  missing  ene  in  a  dozen , 
who  could  not  touch  a  feather  if  a  covey 
rose  just  under  his  feet.  But  I 
freely  admit  that  what  the  old  style 
taught  us  well  the  new  style  teaches 
us  better.  Let  each  then  stand  upon 
its  own  bottom.  Speaking  only  for 
my  own  part  I  think  that  shooting  to 
dogs  is  the  better  sport,  and  shooting 
to  beaters  the  better  practice;  that 
walking  after  birds  is  the  better  ex- 
ercise, and  standing  to  receive  them 
the  better  discipline;  that  the  one 
bharpens  our  observation,  and  the  other 
matures  our  self-possession;  and  that  on 
the  whole  perhaps  the  balance  inclines 
a  little  in  favour  of  the  old  system  be- 
cause of  the  greater  scope  which  it 
affords  for  the  exercise  of  those  arts 
which  our  ancestors  comprehended 
under  the  name  of  woodcraft.  '^  Master 
hunts  to  ride,  and  I  ride  to  hunt,''  is  a 
saying  attributed  to  Assheton  Smith's 
bnntsman ;  and  it  very  accurately  ex- 
presses the  difference  between  two 
different  kinds  of  sportsmen,  whether 
in  hunting  or  shooting.  As  covers 
gradually  disappear,  and  there  are 
fewer  places  where  game  can  lie  close 
till  discovered  by  the  dog's  nose  or 
the  beater's  stick,  it  is  only  natural 
that  the  search  for  it  should  gradually 
lose  6ome  of  its  attractions,  and  the 
conception  of  sport  come  to  be  more 
and  more  cflosely  associated  with  the 
pleasure  of  killing  it.  Men  wiio  shoot 
for  the  sake  of  shooting,  as  others 
hunt  for  the  sake  of  riding,  then  be- 
come the  most  conspicuous  figures  in 
the  world  of  sport ;  and  this,  of  ooiu'se, 
is  what  has  happened  to  us  in 
England. 

With  the  change  in  legitimate  par- 
tridge-shooting a  change  (to  some 
extent  a  corresponding  change)  has 
come  over  the  irregular  practiticmer 
in  the  shape  of  the  poacher.  There 
are  now  but  two  classes  of  poachers  ; 
the  villager  who  knows  how  to  snare 
a  hare  or  knock  over  a  partridge  in 
the  pairing  season,  as  already  de- 
scribed, and  the  town  poacher,  who 
works  in  gangs  and  makes  a  regular 
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business  of  it.  Formerly,  however, 
there  either  was,  or  was  supposed  to  be, 
an  intermediate  kind  of  poaoher,  who 
usually  worked  by  himself,  though  he 
too  looked  to  poaching  for  a  livelihood 
as  much  as  the  gangs  do.  He  worked 
chiefly  with  a  gun,  and  his  depireda- 
tions  were  mostly  committed  among 
pheasantfi.  Such  a  man  as  this  is 
4e8cribed  by  Gaptaan  Marryat  in  his 
well-kn*>wn  novel  of  I7ie  FoacheVf 
and  sucdi  a  man,  I  think,  must  have 
been  in  the  mind  of  Mr.  Stuart- Wort- 
ley  himself  whien  he  paioted  his 
capital  picture  of  The  Poacher's  Hut, 
— he  will  forgive  me  if  that  is  not  the 
«xact  title.  Poaohers  of  this  class, 
however,  cauld  only  have  existed 
whffl'e  the  peqpnlation  was  thin,  where 
preservixig  was  not  very  strict,  and 
where  the  country  was  wild  and 
woody,  affording  plenty  of  hiding 
places  for  these  lawless,  if  interest- 
ing, persooiageg.  But  such  men  will 
floaroely  be  found  now  except,  per- 
haps,  in  parts  of  the  Scx>ttish  High- 
lands where  they  are  said  still 
to  linger.  The  great  enemy  which 
the  partridge  has  to  fear  is  quite 
a  different  style  of  man.  He  goes 
out  at  night  with  three  or  four 
companions,  and  a  long  net  which  is 
dragged  over  the  top  of  the  stub- 
ble in  a  slanting  position,  and  as 
the  birds  lie  close  it  can  often  be 
dropped  over  a  covey  before  they  have 
had  time  to  get  beyond  it.  It  is  to 
prevent  the  net  from  working  that 
the  fields  should  be  carefully  bushed  ; 
that  is  to  say  stuck  over  at  short 
intervals  with  brambles  or  branches 
of  thorn  set  in  the  ground  so  lightly 
that  being  pulled  up  by  the  net  they 
stick  in  the  meshes  and  effectually 
disable  it.  It  is  seldom  that  a  whole 
covey  is  taken  at  once ;  but  partridges 
fly  very  short  distances  at  night,  and 
the  birds  that  escape  are  usually 
picked  up  by  twos  and  threes  before 
the  night's  work  is  over.  By  far  the 
best  and  most  circumstantial  account 
of  modern  poaching  is  to  be  found  in 
an  article  in  TTie  Qvxirterly  Review  for 
October,  1891,  and  as  there  is  nothing 


more  to  be  said  about  partridge-poach- 
ing which  does  not  apply  equally  to 
rabbits  and  pheasaixts,  with  one  part- 
ing remark  I  shall  take  my  leaive  of 
the  subject.  Mr.  Wortley  sayB  that 
^^  bushiing  miist  not  be  cods^Md  to 
grass  fields  only."  Of  course  it  must 
not;  but  who,  or  what,  can  have 
made  sudi  a  wiurning  necessary  ?  At 
all  events,  in  those  parts  of  England 
where  my  own  personal  experience  of 
these  matters  has  been  mainly  acquired, 
the  birds  lie  in  the  stubbles  quite  as 
often  as  in  the  grass,  if  not  much 
oftener;  and  on  some  estates  that  I 
know  I  cannot  remember  to  have  evei- 
seen  a  grass  field  bushed  at  all.  That 
might  have  been  a  great  mistake, 
but  it  shows  what  the  keepers  thought 
aborut  it. 

And  now,  having  considered  the 
partridge  from  the  naturalist's  and 
the  sportsman's  point  of  view,  let  us 
look  at  him  from  the  epicure's  ;  and 
here  of  course  our  remarks  can  be 
little  more  than  an  echo  of  Mr. 
Saintsbury's.  Whatever  you  can  do 
wiiii  anything,  he  says,  you  can  do 
with  a  partmdge.  I^o  form  of  cook- 
ery wUl  oome  amiss  to  him.  But  the 
man  who  is  blessed  with  a  sound  mind 
in  a  sound  body,  and  has  a  proper 
partridge  in  his  larder  (a  young  Eng- 
lish bird  who  has  been  well  fed  on 
ant's  eggs),  will  never  do  more  than 
one  thing  with  him — that  is,  simply 
roast  him  thoroughly,  but  not  too 
much,  and  then  eat  him  with  bread 
sauce  and  fried  potatoes;  what  re- 
mains he  will  eat  cold  for  breakfast 
the  next  morning,  with  a  little 
cayenne  pepper ;  when  unadorned 
adorned  the  most.  As  for  all  the  arti- 
ficial modes  of  dressing  this  delightful 
bird,  the  secondary  cookery,  as  Mr. 
Saintsbury  calls  it,  their  name  is 
legion.  Among  them  his  high  opinion 
of  partridge-pudding  has  given  me 
the  greatest  satisfaction.  He  has 
even  the  moral  courage  to  declare  that 
to  be  laid  softly  on  a  bed  of  steak 
and  encased  in  a  becoming  crust  is  no 
disgrace  to  a  September  bird.  Aheit 
ah  illo  Dedecvs   hoc    Montanue   ait ; 
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bat  in  point  of  fact,  there  is  nothing 
which  is  dishonoured  by  being  put  into 
a  pudding.  Woodcock-pudding,  snipe- 
pudding,  pigeon-pudding  are  all  excel- 
lent things,  and  there  comes  a  time  in 
the  life  of  a  partridge,  sooner  perhaps 
than  is  commonly  supposed,  when  he 
begins  to  lose  his  highest  flavour, 
even  while  still  young  and  before  his 
legs  have  turned  gray.  So  soon  as 
this  sad  change  sets  in,  have  no  hesi- 
tation  about  popping  him  under  the 
crust.  A  great  deal  depends  on  the 
food  he  is  able  to  get  after  the  fields 
are  cleared.  So  long  as  he  can  pick 
up  grain  enough  he  is  all  right ;  but 
when  he  has  to  take  to  any  coarser 
diet — turnips,  for  instance,  or  other 
roots — he  begins  to  fall  off,  and  then 
the  bread-sauce  and  the  bread-crumbs 
and  the  fried  potatoes  and  the  vine 
leaves  must  be  exchanged  for  beef 
gravy  and  a  cloak  of  suet. 

With  most  sportsmen  the  partridge 
was  the  first  bird  at  which  they  were 
entered.  The  first  bird  of  gentle 
blood  that  fell  to  my  gun  was  a  snipe  ; 
but  for  all  that,  the  partridge  awakes 
the  more  affecting  reminiscences.  That 
leap  out  of  bed  at  four  o'clock  on  the 
morning  of  "the  First";  the  delight 


with  which  one  hailed  the  sun- 
rise and  saw  the  promise  of  a  fine 
day ;  the  hasty  preparations ;  the 
letting  out  the  dogs ;  the  walk  across 
the  meadows  glittering  with  the  early 
dew,  and  the  fresh,  cool  morning  air, 
enough  to  make  a  centenarian  of  the 
feeblest  of  us ;  then  over  the  stile, 
on  to  the  rising  ground  again,  where 
lay  our  first  stubble,  the  wave  of  the 
hand  and  the  "  hold  up  "  to  our  white 
Welsh  setter ;  the  first  point,  the 
first  bird,  the  varied  fortune  of  the 
day,  the  tramp  home  at  dewy  eve, 
and  the  eager  inquiries  after  our 
bag  which  awaited  us,  as  we  sat  down 
to  have  our  boots  pulled  off,  from 
mother,  sister,  cook,  and  kitchen- 
maid,  all  at  once  I  Much  the  same 
thing  may  have  been  experienced  in 
grouse-shooting  afterwards,  but  the 
partridge  came  first.  Can  a  girl  forget 
her  first  love,  or  a  boy  his  first  bird  % 
Does  not  the  very  thought  of  it  make 
a  man  young  again,  even  when  his 
hair  is  white  ?  May  he  who  is  im- 
pervious to  such  sensations  never  kill 
another  partridge,  and  perish  miser- 
ably on  the  thirty-first  of  August  I 

T.  E.  Kebbel. 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 
FRANKLY  SPEAKING. 

Supposing  a  man  to  be  engaged  (as 
be  often  must  be  even  now,  wben  tbe 
general  boast  of  all  tbing»  is  tbat 
they  bave  been  done  by  macbinery,) 
in  tbe  useful  and  interesting  work  of 
sinking  a  well  by  bis  own  stroke  and 
scoop ;  and  supposing  tbat,  wben  be 
is  up  to  bis  lups  and  bas  not  got  a 
dry  tbread  upon  bim,  but  reeks  and 
drips  like  a  sprawling  jelly- fisb,  if  at 
sucb  a  time  tbere  sbould  drop  upon 
bim  balf  a  teaspoonful  of  water  from 
tbe  bucket  be  bas  been  sending  up, 
surely  one  migbt  expect  tbat  man  to 
accept  witb  a  smile  tbat  little  dribble 
even  if  be  perceives  it.  Alas,  be  does 
notbing  of  tbe  kind  !  He  swears,  and 
jumps,  as  if  be  were  in  a  sbower-batb 
of  vitriol,  tben  be  sbouts  for  tbe 
ladder,  drags  bis  drencbed  legs  up, 
and  ascends  for  tbe  purpose  of  tbrasb- 
ing  bis  mate  wbo  bas  dared  to  let  a 
drop  slip  down  on  bim.  Sucb  is  tbe 
case ;  and  no  ratepayer  wbo  bas  bad 
to  delve  for  bis  own  water  (after 
being  robbed  by  sewage -works)  will 
fail  to  perceive  tbe  force  of  it. 

Even  so  (if  it  be  lawful  to  compare 
small  tbings  witb  great)  even  so  it 
has  been,  and  must  be  for  ever,  witb 
a  young  man  over  bead  and  ears  in 
love,  and  digging  in  tbe  deptbs  of  bis 
own  green  gault.      He  tbrows  back 
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bis  bead  and  be  sbovels  for  bis  life : 
be  scorns  tbe  poor  fellows  wbo  are 
looking  down  upon  bim ;  and  be  sends 
up  bucketfuls  of  bis  own  spooning, 
perbaps  in  tbe  form  of  gravelly  verse. 
Tbe  more  be  gets  waterlogged  tbe 
deeper  is  bis  glow,  and  tbe  bowels  of 
tbe  eartb  are  as  gold- beaters'  skin  to 
bim  ;  but  let  anybody  cast  cold  water, 
tbougb  it  be  but  a  drop,  on  bis  fervid 
frozen  loins,  and  up  be  comes  witb 
botb  fists  clencbed. 

Tbese  are  tbe  truths  tbat  must  be 
cited  in  explanation  of  tbe  sad  afPair 
next  to  be  recorded ;  tbe  quarrel 
between  two  almost  equally  fine 
fellows,  Dr.  Jemmy  Fox  to  wit,  and 
Master  Frank  Gilbam.  Tbese  two 
bad  naturally  good  liking  for  each 
other.  Tbere  was  nothing  very  mar- 
vellous about  either  of  them,  although 
their  respective  mothers  perceived  a 
beavenful  of  that  quality.  But  they 
might  be  regarded  as  fair  specimens 
of  Englishmen,  more  wonderful  per- 
haps than  admirable  in  the  eyes  of 
other  races.  If  it  were  needful  for 
any  one  to  make  choice  between  them, 
that  choice  would  be  governed  more 
by  points  of  liking  than  of  merit. 
Both  were  brave,  straightforward, 
stubborn,  sensible,  and  self-ref^pecting 
fellows,  a  little  hot-headed  sometimes 
perbaps,  but  never  consciously  unjust. 
It  seemed  a  great  pity  that  such  a 
pair  should  fall  away  from  friendship, 
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when  there  were  so  many  reasons  for 
goodwill  and  amity,  not  to  mention 
gratitude,  that  flower  of  humanity 
now  extinct,  through  the  number  of 
its  cuttings  that  have  all  damped  off. 
Jemmy  Fox  indeed  had  cherished  a 
small  slip  of  that  when  Gilham  stood 
by  him  in  his  first  distress ;  but  un- 
happily the  slightest  change  of  human 
weather  is  inevitably  fatal  to  that 
very  miffy  plant. 

Young  as  he  was  Frank  Gilham 
had  been  to  market  already  too  many 
times  to  look  for  offal  value  in  grati- 
tude, and  indeed  he  was  too  generous 
to  regard  it  as  his  due ;  still  his  feel- 
ings of  friendship,  and  of  admiration 
for  the  superior  powers  of  the  other, 
were  a  little  aggrieved  when  he  found 
himself  kept  at  a  distance  and 
avoided,  for  reasons  which  he  under- 
stood too  well.  So  when  he  heard 
that  young  Dr.  Fox  had  returned 
from  that  visit  to  his  father,  he 
rode  up  to  Old  Barn,  to  call  upon 
him  and  place  things  upon  a  plainer 
footing.  Jemmy  received  him  in  a 
friendly  manner,  but  with  his  mind 
made  up  to  put  a  stop  to  any  non- 
sense concerning  his  sister  Christie, 
if  Gilham  should  be  fool  enough  to 
afford  him  any  opening.  And  this 
the  young  yeoman  did  without  delay, 
for  he  saw  no  good  reason  why  he 
should  be  made  too  little  of.  "  And 
how  did  you  leave  Miss  Fox  ? "  he 
asked,  as  they  took  their  chairs  oppo- 
site the  great  fireplace  in  the  bare 
room,  scientific  with  a  skull  or  two 
and  artistic  with  a  few  of  Christie's 
water-colour  sketches. 

"  I  had  no  difficulty  in  leaving  her,'* 
Jemmy  answered,  with  a  very  poor 
attempt  at  wit,  which  he  intended  to 
be  exasperating. 

"  How  was  she,  I  mean  1  I  dare 
say  you  got  away  without  thinking 
much  of  anybody  but  yourself." 
Frank  Gilham  was  irritated,  as  he 
deserved  to  be. 

**  Thank  you ;  well,  I  think  upon 
the  whole."  Jemmy  Fox  drawled  out 
his  words,  as  if  his  chin  were  too 
slack  to   keep   them   going,   and   he 


stroked  it  in  a  manner  which  is 
always  hateful.  "Yes,  I  think  I 
may  say  upon  the  whole,  that  she 
was  quite  as  well  as  can  be  expected. 
I  hope  you  can  say  the  same  of  your 
dear  mother." 

Frank  Gilham  knew  that  he  was 
challenged  to  the  combat,  and  he 
came  forth,  as  the  duty  is,  and  the 
habit  of  an  Englishman.  <<This  is 
not  the  first  time  you  have  been  rude 
to  me,"  he  said,  "  and  I  won't  pretend 
not  to  know  the  reason.  You  think 
that  I  have  been  guilty  of  some  pre- 
sumption in  daring  to  lift  my  eyes  to 
your  sister." 

"To  tell  you  the  truth,*'  replied 
Fox,  getting  up  and  meeting  his 
steadfast  gaze  steadfastly,  **  you  have 
expressed  my  opinion  better  than  I 
could  myself  have  put  it." 

"It  is  not  the  sort  of  thing  one 
can  argue  about,"  said  the  other,  also 
rising.  "  I  know  very  well  that  she 
is  too  good  for  me,  and  has  the  right 
to  look  ever  so  much  higher  ;  but  for 
all  that,  I  have  a  perfect  right  to  set 
my  heart  upon  her ;  especially  con- 
sidering,— considering  that  I  can't 
help  it.  And  if  I  do  nothing  to 
annoy  her,  or  even  to  let  her  know  of 
my  presumption,  what  right  have  you 
to  make  a  grievance  of  it  %  " 

"  I  have  never  made  a  grievance  of 
it.  I  simply  wish  you  to  understand 
that  I  do  not  approve  of  it." 

"  You  have  a  perfect  right  to  dis- 
approve, and  to  let  me  know  that  you 
do  so.  Only  it  would  have  been  more 
to  your  credit  if  you  had  done  it  in 
an  open  manner  and  in  plain  English, 
instead  of  cutting  me,  or  at  any  rate 
dropping  my  acquaintance.  1  don't 
call  that  straightforward." 

"  The  man  is  a  jackass.  What  rot 
he  talks  I  Look  here,  my  fine  fellow  ; 
how  could  I  speak  to  you  about  it 
before  you  acknowledged  your  infatua- 
tion ]  Could  I  come  up  to  you  in  the 
street,  and  say,  — *  Hi  there!  You  are 
in  love  with  my  sister,  are  you  %  If 
you  want  to  keep  a  sound  skin,  you'll 
haul  off.'  Is  that  the  straigbforward 
course  I  should  have  taken  ?  " 
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"  Well,  there  may  be  something  in 
the  way  you  put  it.  But  I  would 
leave  it  to  anybody  whether  you  have 
acted  fairly.  And  why  should  I  haul 
off,  I  should  like  to  know  ?  I  won't 
haul  off  for  fifty  of  you.  Because  I 
have  got  no  money,  I  suppose  !  How 
would  you  like  to  be  ordered  to  haul 
off  from  Miss  Waldron,  in  case  you 
were  to  lose  your  money,  or  anything 
went  against  you  ?  Instead  of  haul- 
ing off.  111  hold  on, — in  my  own  mind, 
at  any  rate.  1  don't  want  a  farthing 
of  the  money  of  your  family  I  would 
rather  not  have  it, — dirty  stuff,  what 
good  is  it  ]  But  I  tell  you  what, — if 
your  dear  sister  would  only  give  me 
one  good  word,  I  would  snap  my  fing- 
ers at  you  and  everybody.  I  know 
I  am  nothing  at  all.  However,  I  am 
quite  as  good  as  you  are ;  though  not 
to  be  spoken  of  in  the  same  week 
with  her.  I  tell  you,  I  don't  care 
twopence  for  any  man,  or  all  the  men 
in  the  world  put  together,  if  only 
your  sister  thinks  well  of  me.  So 
now,  you  know  what  you  may  look 
out  for." 

"  All  this  is  very  fine,  but  it  won't 
do,  Gilham."  Fox  thought  he  saw 
his  way  to  settle  him.  "Surely  you 
are  old  enough  to  see  the  folly  of 
getting  so  excited.  My  sister  will 
very  soon  be  married  to  Sir  Henry 
Haggerstone,  a  man  of  influence  and 
large  fortune ;  and  you, — well  to  some 
lady  who  can  see  your  value  through 
a  ball  of  glass,  as  you  do.  That 
power  is  not  given  to  all  of  us;  but 
on  no  account  would  I  disparage  you. 
And  when  this  little  joke  is  over,  you 
will  come  and  beg  my  pardon,  and 
we  shall  be  hearty  friends  again." 

"  Sir  Henry  Haggerstone  !  "  Gilham 
replied^  in  a  tone  of  contempt  which 
would  justly  have  astonished  that 
exemplary  baronet.  "  Not  she  !  Why, 
that's  the  old  codger  that  has  had 
three  wives ;  fiddles  and  fiddlesticks, 
I'm  not  afraid  of  him  !  But  just  tell 
me  one  thing  now,  upon  your  honour. 
Would  you  object  to  me,  if  she  liked 
me  and  I  had  a  hundred  thousand 
pounds  ? " 


"Well,  no,  I  don't  know  that  I 
should,  Mr.  Gilham." 

"Then,  Dr.  Fox,  you  would  sell 
your  sister  for  a  hundred  thousand 
pounds.  And  if  she  likes  to  put  a 
lower  price  upon  herself,  what  right 
have  you  to  stop  her  ? " 

"I  tell  you,  Gilham,  all  this  is 
childish  talk.  If  Christie  has  been 
fool  enough  to  take  a  fancy  to  you, 
it  is  your  place,  as  a  man  of  honour, 
to  bear  in  mind  how  young  she  is, 
and  to  be  very  careful  that  you  do 
nothing  to  encourage  it." 

"  But  there  is  no  chance  of  such 
luck.  Has  it  ever  seemed  likely  to 
you,  my  dear  Jemmy,  that  she, — that 
she  even  had  any  idea " 

'^A  great  deal  too  much,  I  am 
afraid.  At  least,  I  don't  mean  to 
say  that  exactly, — but  at  any  rate, — 
well,  enough  to  place  you  on  your 
honour." 

"  And  upon  my  honour  I  will  be, — 
not  to  neglect  any  shadow  of  a  chance 
that  turns  up  in  my  favour.  But  I 
can  never  believe  it.  Jemmy;  she  is 
ever  so  much  too  lofty,  and  too  lovely, 
and  too  clever — did  anybody  ever  see 
such  fingers,  and  such  eyes,  and  such 
a  smile,  and  such  a  voice)  And 
altogether ' ' 

**  Altogether  a  pack  of  rubbish. 
The  sooner  you  order  your  horse  the 
better.  I  can't  have  you  raving  here, 
and  fetching  all  the  parish  up  the 
hill." 

"  I  am  a  sensible  man.  Jemmy  Fox. 
I  know  a  noble  thing,  when  I  see  it ; 
you  are  too  small  of  nature,  and  too 
selfish  for  such  perception.  But  you 
may  abuse  me  to  your  heart's  content. 
You  will  never  get  a  harsh  word  in 
reply,  after  what  you  have  told  me ; 
because  there  must  be  good  in  you,  or 
you  would  never  have  such  a  sister. 
I  shall  take  my  own  course  now, 
without  the  smallest  consideration  for 
your  crotchets.  Now  don't  make  any 
mistake  about  that.  And  as  for 
honour,  clearly  understand  that  I 
shall  pitch  it  to  the  devil." 

"  Well,  don't  come  here  with  any 
more  of  your  raving ;  and  don't  expect 
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me  to  encourage  you.  You  have 
been  a  good  fellow, — I  don't  mind 
saying  that — until  you  took  this 
infernal  craze." 

"  Oh,  I  won't  trouble  you ;  never 
you  fear.  You  are  doing  what  you 
think  right,  no  doubt ;  and  you  are 
welcome  to  do  your  worst.  Only 
there  is  one  thing  I  must  say.  I 
know  that  you  are  too  much  of  a  man 
to  belie  me  to  your  sister,  or  run  me 
down  behind  my  back.  Shake  hands, 
Jemmy,  before  I  go ;  perhaps  we  shall 
never  shake  hands  again." 

"Get  somebody  to  leave  you  that 
hundred  thousand  pounds,"  said  Fox, 
as  he  complied  with  this  request, 
*'  and  then  we'll  shake  hands  all  day 
long,  instead  of  shaking  fists  at  each 
other." 

"  Jem  Crow  said  to  his  first  wife's  mother. 
What  right  have  you  to  be  anybody's 
brother?" 

Gilham  responded,  being  in  high 
spirits,  with  this  quotation  from  that 
piece  of  negro  doggerel  with  which 
all  England  was  at  that  time  crazed. 
And  thus  they  parted,  with  a  neutral 
smile  and  none  the  less  perhaps, 
in  that  each  of  them  perceived 
that  the  parting  would  prove  a  long 
one. 

"What  will  Nicie  have  to  say 
about  all  this?  I  shall  not  be  con- 
tented until  I  know,"  said  Fox  to 
himself  when  his  visitor  was  gone. 
"I  have  a  great  mind  to  go  and 
get  my  riding-gaiters.  That  blessed 
mother  of  hers  can  scarcely  growl  at 
me  if  I  call  to-day,  considering  how 
long  I  have  been  away.  I  seem 
to  knock  under  to  everybody  now. 
I   can't   think  what  has   come   over 


me." 

When  a  man  begins  to  think  that 
of  himself,  it  shows  that  he  is  getting 
pugnacious  and  has  not  found  his 
proper  outlet.  The  finest  thing  for 
him  is  a  long  ride  then,  or  a  long 
walk  if  he  has  only  two  legs.  Fox 
was  shaking  down  upon  his  merits, 
but  still  a  little  crusty  with  himself, 
and  therefore  very  much  so  with  every 


one  outside  it,  when  his  pretty  mare 
pulled  up,  to  think  about  the  water 
she  was  bound  to  walk  through  at 
Priestwell. 

This  is  one  of  the  fairest  hamlets 
to  be  found  in  England.  There  are 
houses  enough  to  make  one  think  of 
the  other  people  that  live  in  them, 
but  not  so  many  as  to  make  it  certain 
that  a  great  many  people  will  be 
nasty.  You  might  expect,  if  you 
lived  there,  to  know  something  about 
everybody  in  the  place ;  and  yet  only 
to  lift  up  your  hands,  and  smile,  when 
they  did  a  thing  you  were  too  wise  to 
do.  The  critical  inhabitant  in  such  a 
place,  unless  he  is  very  wicked,  must 
be  happy.  He  falls  into  a  habitude 
of  small  smiles  j  "  many  a  mickle 
makes  a  muckle,"  if  that  be  the  right 
way  to  quote  it,  which  it  isn't ;  how- 
ever the  result  is  all  the  same, 
he  knows  what  he  is  about,  and  it 
leads  him  to  smile  twenty  times  for 
one  smile  he  would  have  had  in 
town. 

All  these  things  were  producing  a 
fine  effect  upon  the  character  of  Dr. 
Gronow.  By  head  and  shoulders, 
without  standing  up  for  himself  for  a 
single  moment,  he  was  the  biggest 
man  at  Priestwell ;  in  knowledge  of 
the  world,  in  acquaintance  with  books, 
in  power  to  give  good  advice,  and  to 
help  the  people  who  took  it,  the 
largest.  And  after  the  many  hot 
contentions  of  his  life,  and  the 
trouble  in  being  understood  (where 
the  game  never  pays  for  the  candle) 
here  he  was  taken  at  his  own 
appraisement  after  liberal  prepay- 
ment. He  was  not  a  bad  man,  take 
him  all  in  all ;  though  inclined  by 
nature  to  be  many-angled,  rather 
than  many-sided.  And  now,  as  he 
stood  on  the  plank  that  goes  over  the 
brook  where  the  road  goes  under  it, 
he  was  about  as  happy  as  the  best  of 
men  can  be.  The  old  doctor  in  truth 
was  as  *  full  of  delight,  though  his 
countenance  never  expressed  it,  as  the 
young  doctor  was  of  dejection.  And 
why?  For  the  very  noble  reason 
that  the  wiser  man  now  had  his  fly- 
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Tod  in  hand,  fly-book  in  pocket,  creel 
on  back,  and  waterproof  boots  upon 
stiff  but  sturdy  legs.  And,  main 
point  of  all,  he  was  just  setting 
forth;  his  return  might  be  effected 
perhaps  in  quite  another  pair  of 
shoes. 

The  Priestwell  water  flows  into  the 
Perle  from  the  north,  some  half-mile 
higher  up  than  the  influx  of  Susscot 
brook  from  the  south,  and  it  used  to 
be  full  of  bright  stickles  and  dark 
hovers  peopled  with  many  a  bouncing 
trout.  For  a  trout  of  a  pound  is  a 
bouncer  there,  and  a  half  pounder 
even  is  held  a  comely  fish,  and  sooth 
to  say,  the  angler  is  not  so  churlish 
as  to  fail  of  finding  joy  in  one  of 
half  that  size.  Not  a  sign  of  spring 
was  on  the  earth  as  yet,  and  very 
little  tidings  of  it  in  the  air ;  but  any 
amount  was  in  the  old  man's  heart, 
as  he  listened  to  the  warbling  of  the 
brook,  and  said  to  himself  that  he 
should  catch  perhaps  a  fish.  He 
was  going  to  fish  downwards,  as  he 
always  did,  for  he  never  liked  to 
contradict  the  water.  At  the  elbow 
of  the  stream  was  his  own  willow- 
tree  at  the  bottom  of  his  lawn,  and 
there  a  big  fish  lived,  the  Dr.  Gronow 
of  the  liquid  realm,  who  defied  the 
Dr.  Gronow  of  the  dry  land.  Hal 
why  not  tackle  him  this  very  after- 
noon, and  ennoble  the  opening  day 
thereby  f  For  the  miserable  floods,  and 
the  long  snow-time,  and  the  shackling 
of  tbe  stream  is  over ;  no  water-colour 
artist  could  have  brought  the  stickles 
to  a  finer  fishing  tint ;  and  lo  there  is 
a  trout  upon  the  rise  down  there, 
tempted  by  the  quiver  of  a  real  iron- 
blue! 

With  these  thoughts  glowing  in  his 
heart,  and  the  smoke  of  his  pipe 
making  rings  upon  the  naked  alder- 
twigs,  he  was  giving  his  flies  the  last 
titivating  touch — for  he  always  fished 
with  three,  though  two  were  one  too 
many — when  he  heard  a  voice  not  too 
encouraging.  "  I  say.  Doctor,  if  you 
don't  look  out,  you'll  be  certain  to  get 
bogged,  you  know." 

"Don't  care  if  I  do,"  replied   the 


doctor,  whisking  his  flies  around  his 
head,  and  startling  Perle  with  the 
flash  of  his  rod. 

"You  had  better  go  home,"  con- 
tinued Jemmy,  "and  let  the  banks 
dry  up  a  bit,  and  some  of  your  fish 
have  time  to  breed  again.  Why,  the 
floods  must  have  washed  them  all 
down  into  the  Perle,  and  the  Perle 
must  have  washed  them  all  down  into 
the  sea." 

"  That  shows  how  much  you  know 
about  it.  I  have  got  a  most  splendid 
patent  dodge  at  the  bottom  of  my  last 
meadow.  I'll  show  it  to  you  some 
fine  day,  if  you  are  good.  It  is  so 
constructed  that  it  keeps  all  my  trout 
from  going  down  into  the  Perle,  and 
yet  it  lets  all  the  Perle  trout  come  up 
to  me;  and  when  they  are  up,  they 
can't  get  back  again  of  course ;  and 
the  same  thing  is  reversed  at  the  top  of 
my  grounds.  I  expect  to  have  more 
fish  than  pebbles  in  my  brook.  And 
nobody  can  see  it,  that's  the  beauty  of 
it.  But  mind,  you  mustn't  say  a 
word  about  it.  Jemmy.  People  are  so 
selfish  1 " 

"  Of  course  I  won't ;  you  may  trust 
me.  But  when  you  have  got  every- 
body else's  fish  in  your  water,  can  you 
get  them  out  of  it )  I  know  nothing 
at  all  about  it.  But  to  make  any 
hand  of  angling,  is  it  not  the  case  that 
you  must  take  to  it  in  early  life) 
Look  at  Pike,  for  instance.  What  a 
hand  he  is  I  Never  comes  home  with- 
out a  basketful.  He'll  be  here  again 
next  week,  I  believe."  Fox  knew 
well  enough  that  Dr.  Gronow  hated 
the  very  name  of  Pike. 

"  I  am  truly  sorry  to  hear  it.  I  am 
sure  it  must  be  high  time  for  that  lad 
to  go  to  college.  Penniloe  ought  to 
be  sent  to  prison  for  keeping  such  a 
poacher.  But  as  for  myself,  if  I 
caught  too  many,  I  should  not  enjoy 
it  half  so  much,  because  I  should 
think  there  was  no  skill  in  it." 

"Well  now,  I  never  thought  of 
that.  And,  jwri  ratione,  if  we  save  too 
many  of  our  patients  we  lay  ourselves 
open  to  the  charge  of  luck." 

"  No  fear  for  you.  Jemmy ;  you  are 
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me  to  encourage  you.  You  have 
been  a  good  fellow, — I  don't  mind 
saying  that — until  you  took  this 
infernal  craze." 

"  Oh,  I  won't  trouble  you ;  never 
you  fear.  You  are  doing  what  you 
think  right,  no  doubt;  and  you  are 
welcome  to  do  your  worst.  Only 
there  is  one  thing  I  must  say.  I 
know  that  you  are  too  much  of  a  man 
to  belie  me  to  your  sister,  or  run  me 
down  behind  my  back.  Shake  hands. 
Jemmy,  before  I  go ;  perhaps  we  shall 
never  shake  hands  again." 

"Get  somebody  to  leave  you  that 
hundred  thousand  pounds,"  said  Fox, 
as  he  complied  with  this  request, 
"  and  then  we'll  shake  hands  all  day 
long,  instead  of  shaking  fists  at  each 
other." 

"  Jem  Crow  said  to  his  first  wife's  mother, 
What  right  have  you  to  be  anybody's 
brother?" 

Gilham  responded,  being  in  high 
spirits,  with  this  quotation  from  that 
piece  of  negro  doggerel  with  which 
all  England  was  at  that  time  crazed. 
And  thus  they  parted,  with  a  neutral 
smile  and  none  the  less  perhaps, 
in  that  each  of  them  perceived 
that  the  parting  would  prove  a  long 
one. 

"What  will  Nicie  have  to  say 
about  all  this)  I  shall  not  be  con- 
tented until  I  know,"  said  Fox  to 
himself  when  his  visitor  was  gone. 
"  1  have  a  great  mind  to  go  and 
get  my  riding-gaiters.  That  blessed 
mother  of  hers  can  scarcely  growl  at 
me  if  I  call  to-day,  considering  how 
long  I  have  been  away.  I  seem 
to  knock  under  to  everybody  now. 
I   can't   think  what   has   come   over 


me. 

When  a  man  begins  to  think  that 
of  himself,  it  shows  that  he  is  getting 
pugnacious  and  has  not  found  his 
proper  outlet.  The  finest  thing  for 
him  is  a  long  ride  then,  or  a  long 
walk  if  he  has  only  two  legs.  Fox 
was  shaking  down  upon  his  merits, 
but  still  a  little  crusty  with  himself, 
and  therefore  very  much  so  with  every 


one  outside  it,  when  his  pretty  mare 
pulled  up,  to  think  about  the  water 
she  was  bound  to  walk  through  at 
Priestwell. 

This  is  one  of  the  fairest  hamlets 
to  be  found  in  England.  There  are 
houses  enough  to  make  one  think  of 
the  other  people  that  live  in  them, 
but  not  so  many  as  to  make  it  certain 
that  a  great  many  people  will  be 
nasty.  You  might  expect,  if  you 
lived  there,  to  know  something  about 
everybody  in  the  place ;  and  yet  only 
to  lift  up  your  hands,  and  smile,  when 
they  did  a  thing  you  were  too  wise  to 
do.  The  critical  inhabitant  in  such  a 
place,  unless  he  is  very  wicked,  must 
be  happy.  He  falls  into  a  habitude 
of  small  smiles ;  "  many  a  mickle 
makes  a  muckle,"  if  that  be  the  right 
way  to  quote  it,  which  it  isn't ;  how- 
ever the  result  is  all  the  same, 
he  knows  what  he  is  about,  and  it 
leads  him  to  smile  twenty  times  for 
one  smile  he  would  have  had  in 
town. 

All  these  things  were  producing  a 
fine  effect  upon  the  character  of  Dr. 
Gronow.  By  head  and  shoulders, 
without  standing  up  for  himself  for  a 
single  moment,  he  was  the  biggest 
man  at  Priestwell ;  in  knowledge  of 
the  world,  in  acquaintance  with  books, 
in  power  to  give  good  advice,  and  to 
help  the  people  who  took  it,  the 
largest.  And  after  the  many  hot 
contentions  of  his  life,  and  the 
trouble  in  being  understood  (where 
the  game  never  pays  for  the  candle) 
here  he  was  taken  at  his  own 
appraisement  after  liberal  prepay- 
ment. He  was  not  a  bad  man,  take 
him  all  in  all ;  though  inclined  by 
nature  to  be  many-angled,  rather 
than  many-sided.  And  now,  as  he 
stood  on  the  plank  that  goes  over  the 
brook  where  the  road  goes  under  it, 
he  was  about  as  happy  as  the  best  of 
men  can  be.  The  old  doctor  in  truth 
was  as  •  full  of  delight,  though  his 
countenance  never  expressed  it,  as  the 
young  doctor  was  of  dejection.  And 
why?  For  the  very  noble  reason 
that  the  wiser  man  now  had  his  fly- 
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Tod  in  hand,  fly-book  in  pocket,  creel 
on  back,  and  waterproof  boots  upon 
stiff  but  sturdy  legs.  And,  main 
point  of  all,  he  was  just  setting 
forth;  his  return  might  be  effected 
perhaps  in  quite  another  pair  of 
shoes. 

The  Priestwell  water  flows  into  the 
Perle  from  the  north,  some  half-mile 
higher  up  than  the  influx  of  Susscot 
brook  from  the  south,  and  it  used  to 
be  full  of  bright  stickles  and  dark 
hovers  peopled  with  many  a  bouncing 
trout.  For  a  trout  of  a  pound  is  a 
bouncer  there,  and  a  half  pounder 
even  is  held  a  comely  flsh,  and  sooth 
to  say,  the  angler  is  not  so  churlish 
as  to  fail  of  finding  joy  in  one  of 
half  that  size.  Not  a  sign  of  spring 
was  on  the  earth  as  yet,  and  very 
little  tidings  of  it  in  the  air ;  but  any 
amount  was  in  the  old  man's  heart, 
as  he  listened  to  the  warbling  of  the 
brook,  and  said  to  himself  that  he 
should  catch  perhaps  a  flsh.  He 
was  going  to  fish  downwards,  as  he 
always  did,  for  he  never  liked  to 
contradict  the  water.  At  the  elbow 
of  the  stream  was  his  own  willow- 
tree  at  the  bottom  of  his  lawn,  and 
there  a  big  fish  lived,  the  Dr.  Gronow 
of  the  liquid  realm,  who  defied  the 
Dr.  Gronow  of  the  dry  land.  Ha! 
why  not  tackle  him  this  very  after- 
noon, and  ennoble  the  opening  day 
thereby  %  For  the  miserable  floods,  and 
the  long  snow-time,  and  the  shackling 
of  the  stream  is  over ;  no  water-colour 
artist  could  have  brought  the  stickles 
to  a  finer  fishing  tint ;  and  lo  there  is 
a  trout  upon  the  rise  down  there, 
tempted  by  the  quiver  of  a  real  iron- 
blue  1 

With  these  thoughts  glowing  in  his 
heart,  and  the  smoke  of  his  pipe 
making  rings  upon  the  naked  alder- 
twigs,  he  was  giving  his  flies  the  last 
titivating  touch — for  he  always  flshed 
with  three,  though  two  were  one  too 
many — when  he  heard  a  voice  not  too 
encouraging.  **I  say,  Doctor,  if  you 
don't  look  out,  you'll  be  certain  to  get 
bogged,  you  know." 

"Don't  care  if  I  do,"  replied   the 


doctor,  whisking  his  flies  around  his 
head,  and  startling  Perle  with  the 
flash  of  his  rod. 

"You  had  better  go  home,"  con- 
tinued Jemmy,  "and  let  the  banks 
dry  up  a  bit,  and  some  of  your  fish 
have  time  to  breed  again.  Why,  the 
floods  must  have  washed  them  all 
down  into  the  Perle,  and  the  Perle 
must  have  washed  them  all  down  into 
the  sea." 

"  That  shows  how  much  you  know 
about  it.  I  have  got  a  most  splendid 
patent  dodge  at  the  bottom  of  my  last 
meadow.  I'll  show  it  to  you  some 
fine  day,  if  you  are  good.  It  is  so 
constructed  that  it  keeps  all  my  trout 
from  going  down  into  the  Perle,  and 
yet  it  lets  all  the  Perle  trout  come  up 
to  me;  and  when  they  are  up,  they 
can't  get  back  again  of  course ;  and 
the  same  thing  is  reversed  at  the  top  of 
my  grounds.  I  expect  to  have  more 
fish  than  pebbles  in  my  brook.  And 
nobody  can  see  it,  that's  the  beauty  of 
it.  But  mind,  you  mustn't  say  a 
word  about  it.  Jemmy.  People  are  so 
selfish ! " 

"  Of  course  I  won't ;  you  may  trust 
me.  But  when  you  have  got  every- 
body else's  fish  in  your  water,  can  you 
get  them  out  of  it  ?  I  know  nothing 
at  all  about  it.  But  to  make  any 
hand  of  angling,  is  it  not  the  case  that 
you  must  take  to  it  in  early  life  I 
Look  at  Pike,  for  instance.  What  a 
hand  he  is  !  Never  comes  home  with- 
out a  basketful.  He'll  be  here  again 
next  week,  I  believe."  Fox  knew 
well  enough  that  Dr.  Gronow  hated 
the  very  name  of  Pike. 

"  I  am  truly  sorry  to  hear  it.  I  am 
sure  it  must  be  high  time  for  that  lad 
to  go  to  college.  Penniloe  ought  to 
be  sent  to  prison  for  keeping  such  a 
poacher.  But  as  for  myself,  if  I 
caught  too  many,  I  should  not  enjoy 
it  half  so  much,  because  I  should 
think  there  was  no  skill  in  it." 

"Well  now,  I  never  thought  of 
that.  And,  pcuri  rationet  if  we  save  too 
many  of  our  patients  we  lay  ourselves 
open  to  the  charge  of  luck." 

"  No  fear  for  you,  Jemmy ;  you  are 
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not  a  lucky  fellow.  Come  in  and  have 
a  talk  with  me,  by-and-by.  I  want 
to  hear  the  last  news,  if  there  is 
any." 

**  Yes,  there  is  some ;  but  I  must 
tell  you  now,  or  never.  For  I  have 
to  ride  round  through  Pumpington, 
and  I  came  this  way  on  purpose  to 
get  the  benefit  of  your  opinion." 

"  But,  my  dear  fellow,  it  gets  dark 
so  soon*' — Dr.  Gronow  looked  wist- 
fully at  his  flies.  "Well,  if  you 
won't  be  more  than  five  minutes,  I 
will  put  an  iron-blue  on  instead  of  a 
half-Kingdon.  But  don't  be  longer 
than  you  can  help.  You  are  the  only 
man  in  the  parish  I  would  stop 
for." 

Omitting  all  description,  except  of 
persons,  Fox  told  the  elder  doctor 
what  he  had  learned  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Mendip  mines,  and  at  the  Smoking 
ZimekUnf  as  well  as  what  he  knew  of 
Harvey  Tremlett  from  Mr.  Penniloe's 
account,  reminding  him  also  of  Joe 
Crang's  description,  and  showing  how 
well  it  tallied. 

"  My  advice  can  be  given  in  a  word, 
and  that  is,  not  a  word,"  answered 
Gronow,  forgetting  his  flies  for  the 
moment ;  **  not  a  word  to  any  one,  but 
Mockham  the  magistrate,  and  not 
even  to  him  until  needful.  Shrove- 
Tuesday,  you  say,  is  the  date  of  the 
Fair.  Don't  apply  for  your  warrant 
until  that  morning,  if  you  can  get  it 
then  without  delay.  Only  you  must 
make  sure  that  Mockham  will  be  at 
home  to  issue  it,  and  you  must  have 
Joe  Crang  there  quietly,  and  gag  him 
somewhere  for  the  rest  of  the  day, — 
perhaps  a  little  opiate  in  his  beer. 
You  see  it  is  of  the  first  importance 
that  not  a  word  should  leak  out  about 
your  intention  of  nabbing  those  fellows 
at  the  Fair  until  you  are  down  upon 
them;  for  your  birds  would  never 
come  near  the  trap.  It  is  perfectly 
amazing  how  such  things  spread, 
faster  than  a  bird  can  fly  almost ;  for 
the  whole  world  seems  to  be  in  league 
against  the  law.  There  is  plenty  of 
time  for  us  to  talk  it  over  between 
this   and   then,   if   you  only  keep  it 


close.     Of  course  you  have  not  men- 
tioned it  to  anybody  yet." 

''  Not  to  a  soul ;  I  had  sense  enough 
for  that.  But  I  might  have  done  so 
before  long,  if  I  had  missed  meeting 
you  to-day.  Shall  I  not  tell  even 
Penniloe  1  He  has  known  everything 
hitherto." 

"  Certainly  not  yet.  He  is  quite 
safe  of  course,  so  far  as  mere  intention 
goes ;  but  he  might  make  a  slip,  and 
he  is  a  nervous  man.  For  his  own 
sake  he  had  better  not  have  this  upon 
his  mind.  And  his  ideas  are  so  queer ; 
if  he  were  questioned,  I  feel  sure  that 
he  would  not  even  tell  a  white  lie,  but 
be  frightfully  clumsy,  and  say,  *I 
refuse  to  answer.'  Better  tell  the 
whole  truth  than  do  that ;  for  sus- 
picion is  shrewder  than  certainty." 

"But  I  don't  like  concealing  it 
from  him  at  all.  I  fear  he  will  be 
hurt  when  he  comes  to  know  it; 
because  we  have  acted  together 
throughout,  and  the  matter  so  closely 
concerns  his  parish." 

"  Have  no  fear.  Jemmy ;  I'll  make 
that  all  right.  We  wUl  tell  him 
about  it  on  the  day  of  action,  and 
let  him  know  that  for  his  own  sake 
only  I  persuaded  you  to  keep  it  from 
him.  Why,  the  fellow's  daughter  is 
in  his  house,  and  a  wonderfully  clever 
imp,  they  say.  And  I  am  not  at  all 
sure  that  he  would  not  preach  about  it. 
He  thinks  so  much  more  of  people's 
souls,  than  of  their  parts  that  are 
rational." 

**  Very  well  then,  for  his  own  sake 
I  won't  say  a  word  to  him  about  it. 
You  are  right ;  it  would  make  him 
miserable  to  have  such  a  shindy  so 
long  in  prospect.  For  it  will  be  a 
rare  fight,  I  can  tell  you.  The  fellow 
is  as  big  as  an  elephant  almost ;  and 
my  namesake,  Jem  Kettel,  is  a  stuggy 
young  chap,  very  likely  to  prove  a 
tough  customer.  And  then  there  will 
be  Timberlegs,  whoever  he  may  be." 

"  All  right,  Jemmy,  we  will  give  a 
good  account  of  them  ;  mind  v.  matter 
always  wins  the  verdict.  But  let  me 
congratulate  you  upon  your  luck» 
We  must  get  to  the  bottom  of  this 
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straDge  affair  now,  if  we  can  only  nab 
those  fellows." 

"  I  should  hope  so.  But  how  do 
you  think  it  will  prove?  Who  will 
be  detected  as  the  leading  villain? 
For  these  rogues  have  only  been  hired 
of  course." 

**  "Well  I  own  myself  puzzled, 
Jemmy,  worse  than  ever.  Until  this 
last  news  of  yours,  I  was  inclined  to 
think  that  there  had  been  some 
strange  mistake  all  through,  while 
the  good  colonel  slept  still  undis- 
turbed. But  now  it  appears  that  I 
must  have  been  wrong..  And  I 
hardly  like  to  tell  you  my  last  idea, 
because  of  your  peculiar  position." 

"I  know  what  you  mean,  and  I 
thank  you  for  it,"  Fox  replied  with  a 
rapid  glance.  **  But  to  my  mind  that 
seems  the  very  reason  why  I  should 
know  everything." 

"Well,  if  you  take  it  so,  friend 
Jemmy,  as  my  first  theory  is  now 
proved  wrong,  my  second  one  is  that 
'  Lady  Waldron  knows  more  about 
this  matter  than  anybody  else.  She 
has  always  shown  herself  hostile  to 
you,  so  that  my  idea  cannot  shock 
you  as  otherwise  it  might.  Are  you 
angry  with  me  ? " 

"  Not  in  the  least,  though  I  cannot 
believe  it,  thereby  returning  good  for 
evil ;  for  she  was  quick  enough  to 
believe  it,  or  feign  to  do  so,  about  me. 
There  are  things  that  tend  towards 
your  conclusion ;  I  am  sorry  to 
acknowledge  that  there  are ;  and 
yet,  until  it  is  positively  proved  I 
will  not  think  it  possible.  She  is  no 
great  favourite  of  mine,  you  know, 
any  more  than  I  am  of  hers.  Also  I 
am  well  aware  that  women  do  things 
a  man  never  would  believe  ;  and  some 
women  don't  mind  doing  anything. 
But  I  cannot  persuade  myself  that 
she  is  one  of  that  sort ;  she  has  too 
much  pride  to  be  a  hypocrite." 

"  So  I  should  have  thought ;  but 
against  facts  where  are  you  ?  Shrove 
Tuesday  will  tell  us  a  thing  or  two, 
however.  That  is  a  very  nice  mare  of 
yours.  I  know  nothing  of  horses,  but 
judge   them     by   their  eyes,    though 


their  legs  are  the  proper  study.  Good- 
bye, my  boy !  Perhaps  I  shall  amaze 
you  with  a  dish  of  trout  to-morrow ; 
they  are  always  in  very  fine  condition 
here." 

CHAPTER  XXXI. 

A   GREAT    PRIZE. 

One  of  the  beauties  of  this  world 
is,  for  the  many  who  are  not  too  good 
for  it,  that  they  never  can  iiell  what 
may  turn  up  next,  and  need  not  over- 
exert themselves  in  the  production  of 
novelty,  because  somebody  will  be 
sure  to  do  it  for  them.  And  those 
especially  who  have  the  honour  and 
pleasure  of  dealing  with  the  gentler 
sex  are  certain,  without  any  effort  of 
their  own,  to  encounter  plenty  of 
vicissitude.  Such  was  the  fortune  of 
Dr.  Fox,  when  he  called  that  day  at 
Walderscourt.  He  found  his  sweet 
Nicie  in  a  sad  condition,  terribly  de- 
pressed and  anxious,  in  consequence 
of  a  long  interview  with  her  mother, 
which  had  been  as  follows. 

For  the  last  fortnight  or  three 
weeks  Lady  Waldron  had  not  recov- 
ered strength,  but  fallen  away  even 
more,  declining  into  a  peculiar  and 
morbid  state.  Sometimes  gloomy, 
downcast,  and  listless,  secluding  her- 
self, taking  very  little  food  and  no 
exercise  whatever ;  at  other  times 
bewildered,  excited,  and  restless,  be- 
ginning a  sentence  and  breaking  it 
ofE,  laughing  about  nothing,  and  then 
morose  with  every  one.  Pretty  Tamar 
Haddon  had  a  great  deal  to  put* up 
with,  and  probably  would  not  have 
shown  the  needful  patience,  except 
for  handsome  fees  lightly  earned  by 
reports  collected  in  the  village.  But 
Sergeant  Jakes  being  accessible  no 
more  (for  he  had  cast  ofE  the  spell  in 
the  abbey  on  that  Sunday)  poor  Lady 
Waldron*s  anxiety  was  fed  with  tales 
of  very  doubtful  authority.  And  the 
strange  point  was  that  she  showed  no 
impatience  at  the  tardiness  of  the 
inquiry  now,  but  rather  a  petulant 
displeasure  at  its  long  continuance. 

Now  that  very  morning,  while  Fox 
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was  on  the  road  to  call  upon  bis 
beloved,  she  was  sent  for  suddenly  by 
ber  motber,  and  hastened  witb  some 
anxiety  to  tbe  room  wbicb  tbe  widow 
now  left  so  seldom.  Inez  bad  long 
been  familiar  witb  tbe  trutb  tbat  ber 
mother's  love  for  her  was  not  too 
ardent ;  and  she  often  tried,  but  with- 
out much  success,  to  believe  tbat  tbe 
fault  was  on  her  part.  Tbe  mother 
ascribed  it  very  largely  to  some  defect 
in  her  daughter's  constitution.  "  She 
has  not  one  drop  of  Spanish  blood  in 
ber.  She  is  all  of  English,  except 
perhaps  her  eyes  ;  and  tbe  eyes  do  not 
care  to  see  things  of  Spain"  Thus 
she  justified  herself,  unconscious  per- 
haps that  jealousy  of  the  father's 
love  for  this  pet  child  had  been, 
beyond  doubt,  the  first  cause  of  her 
own  estrangejpient. 

This  terribly  harassed  and  lonely 
woman  (witb  no  one  but  God  to  com- 
fort ber,  and  very  little  sense  of  any 
consolation  thus)  was  now  forsaken 
by  tbat  support  of  ride  and  strength 
of  passion  wbicb  bad  enabled  her  at 
first  to  show  a  resolute  front  to  afiSic- 
tion.  Leaning  back  upon  a  heavy 
couch,  she  was  gazing  without  much 
interest  at  tbe  noble  ivory  crucifix 
which  bad  once  so  strongly  affected 
ber,  but  now  was  merely  a  work  of 
art,  a  subject  for  admiration  perhaps, 
but  not  for  love  or  enthusiasm.  Of 
these  there  was  no  trace  in  ber  eyes, 
only  apathy,  weariness,  despondence. 

"  Lock  tbe  outer  door ;  1  want  no 
spies,"  she  said  in  a  low  voice  wbicb 
alarmed  ber  daughter.  "  Now  come 
and  sit  close  to  me  in  this  chair.  I 
will  speak  in  my  own  language ; 
none  but  you  and  I  understand  it 
here   now." 

"  It  is  well,  my  mother,"  replied 
ber  daughter,  speaking  also  in  Span- 
ish ;  "  but  1  wish  it  were  equally  well 
witli  you." 

"  It  will  never  be  well  witb  me 
again,  and  tbe  time  will  be  long 
before  it  can  be  well  with  you.  I 
have  doubted  for  days  about  telling 
you,  my  child,  because  I  am  loth  to 
grieve  you.     But  tbe  silence  upon  this 


matter  is  very  bitter  to  me ;  moreover 
it  is  needful  tbat  you  should  know, 
in  case  of  my  obtaining  tbe  blessed 
release,  that  you  also  be  not  triumphed 
over.  It  is  of  tbat  unholy  outrage  I 
must  speak.  Long  has  it  been  a 
black  mystery  to  us.  But  I  under- 
stand it  now — alas,  I  cannot  help 
understanding  it ! " 

Inez  trembled  exceedingly ;  but  her 
mother,  though  deadly  pale,  was  calm. 
Both  face  and  voice  were  under  stern 
control,  and  there  were  no  dramatic 
gestures. 

**  Never  admit  him  within  these 
doors,  if  I  am  not  here  to  bar  them. 
Never  take  his  hand,  never  listen  to 
bis  voice,  never  let  your  eyes  rest 
upon  his  face.  Never  give  him  a 
crust,  though  be  starve  in  a  ditch ; 
never  let  bim  be  buried  witb  holy 
rites.  As  he  has  treated  my  dear 
husband,  so  shall  God  treat  bim  when 
he  is  dead.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
I  tell  you.  If  you  loved  your  father, 
remember  it." 

**But  who  is  it,  mother?  What 
man  is  this,  who  has  abandoned  bis 
soul  to  tbe  Evil  One?  Make  me 
sure  of  bis  name,  that  I  may  obey 
you." 

"  Tbe  man  who  has  done  it  is  my 
own  twin- brother,  Rodrigo,  Count  de 
Varcas  ;  Rodrigo  the  accursed  one ! " 

The  Spanish  lady  clasped  her  hands, 
and  fell  back  against  the  wall,  and 
dropped  ber  eyes,  as  if  the  curse  were 
upon  ber  also  for  being  akin  to  the 
miscreant.  Her  daughter  could  find 
no  words,  and  was  in  doubt  of  believ- 
ing ber  own  ears. 

**  Yes,  I  know  well  what  I  am  say- 
ing,^' Lady  Waldron  began  again  witb 
some  contempt.  "  I  am  strong  enough. 
Offer  me  nothing  to  smell.  Shall  I 
never  die?  I  ought  to  have  died 
before  I  knew  this,  if  there  were  anv 
mercy  in  Heaven.  Tbat  my  twin- 
brother,  my  own  twin-brother,  the 
one  I  have  loved  and  laboured  for, 
and  even  insulted  my  own  good  bus- 
band  because  be  would  not  bow  down 
to  bim — not  for  any  glory,  revenge, 
or  religion,  but  for  the  sake  of  grovel- 
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ling  money — oh  Inez,  my  cbild^  that 
he  should  have  done  this ! '' 

"  But  how  do  you  know  that  he 
has  done  it?  Has  be  made  any  con- 
fession, mother  %  Surely  it  is  possible 
to  hope  against  it,  unless  he  himself 
has  said  so." 

"  He  has  not  himself  said  so.  He 
never  does.  To  accuse  himself  is  no 
part  of  his  habits,  but  rather  to  blame 
every  other.  And  such  is  his  manner 
that  every  one  thinks  he  must  be 
right,  and  his  enemies  wrong.  But 
to  those  who  have  experience  of  him, 
the  question  is  often  otherwise.  You 
remember  that  very,  very  faithful 
gentleman,  who  came  to  us  about  a 
month  ago  ? " 

**  Mother,  can  you  mean  that  man, 
arrogant  but  low,  who  consumed  all 
my  dear  father's  boxes  of  cigars,  and 
called  himself  Senor  Jose  Quevedo, 
and  expected  even  me  to  salute  him 
as  of  kin  ? '' 

**  Hush,  my  child !  He  is  your 
uncle's  foster-brother,  and  trusted  by 
him  in  everything.  You  know  that 
I  have  in  the  journals  announced  my 
desire  to  hear  from  my  beloved  brother 
— beloved,  alas,  too  much  and  vainly. 
I  was  long  waiting,  I  was  yearning, 
having  my  son  in  the  distance  and 
you  who  went  against  me  in  every- 
thing, to  embrace  and  be  strengthened 
by  my  only  brother.  What  other 
friend  had  I  on  earth?  And  in  an- 
swer to  my  anxiety  arrives  that  man, 
sedate,  mysterious,  not  to  be  doubted, 
but  regarded  as  a  lofty  cavalier.  I 
take  him  in,  I  trust  him,  I  treat  him 
highly,  I  remember  him  as  with  my 
brother  always  in  the  milky  days  of 
childhood,  although  but  the  son  of  a 
well-intentioned  peasant.  And  then 
I  find  what?  That  he  has  come  for 
money, — for  money,  which  has  always 
been  the  bane  of  my  only  and  well- 
bom  brother,  for  the  very  dismal 
reason  that  he  cannot  cling  to  it,  and 
yet  must  have  both  hands  filled  with 
it  for  ever.  Inez,  do  you  attend  to 
me?" 

'*  Mother,  I  am  doing  so  with  all 
my  ears,  and  with  all  my  heart  as 


well  I  heed.  But  these  things  sur- 
prise me  much,  because  I  have  always 
heard  from  you  that  my  Uncle  Rod- 
rigo  was  so  noble,  so  chivalrous,  so  far 
above  all  Englishmen  by  reason  of  the 
grandeur  of  his  spirit.'' 

"  And  in  that  style  will  he  com- 
port himself  upon  most  of  life's  occa- 
sions wherein  money  does  not  act  as 
an  impediment.  Of  that  character 
is  he  always,  while  having  more  than 
he  can  spend  of  it.  But  let  him  see 
the  necessity  and  the  compulsion  to 
deny  himself  too  near  to  him  ap- 
proaching, and  he  will  not  possess 
that  loftiness  of  spirit  and  benevolence 
universal.  Departing  from  his  larger 
condition  of  mind,  he  will  do  things 
which  honour  does  not '  authorise ; 
things  unworthy  of  the  mighty  Barcas 
from  whom  he  is  descended.  But 
the  Barcas  have  often  been  strong 
and  wicked,  which  is  much  better 
than  weak  and  base." 

Her  ladyship  paused,  as  in  contem- 
plation of  the  sterling  nobility  of  her 
race,  and  apparently  derived  some 
comfort  from  the  strong  wickedness 
of  the  Barcas. 

**  Mother,  I  hope  that  it  is  not  so." 
Nicie's  view  of  excellence  was  milder. 
"You  are  strong,  but  never  wicked. 
I  am  not  strong;  but  on  the  other 
hand,  I  trust  that  I  am  not  weak  and 
base." 

"  You  never  can  tell  what  you  can 
do.  You  may  be  most  wicked  of  the 
wicked  yet.  Those  English  girls,  that 
are  always  good,  are  braised  vege- 
tables without  pepper.  The  only  one 
I  ever  saw  to  approve  was  the  one 
who  was  so  rude  to  me.  How  great 
her  indignation  was  !  She  is  worthy 
to  be  of  Andalusia." 

"  But  why  should  so  wicked  a  thing 
be  done,  so  horrible  even  from  a 
stranger?"  The  flashing  of  Nicie's 
dark  eyes  was  not  unworthy  of  Anda- 
lusia. "  How  could  the  meanest  greed 
of  money  be  gratified  by  such  a 
deed?" 

''In  this  manner,  if  I  understand 
aright.  During  the  time  of  the 
French  invasion,  just  before  our  mar- 
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riage,  the  Junta  of  our  city  had  to 
bear  a  great  part  of  the  burden  of 
supporting  and  paying  our  brave 
troops.  They  fell  into  great  distress 
for  money,  which  became  scarcer  and 
scarcer,  f^om  the  terrible  war  and 
the  plundering.  All  lovers  of  their 
country  came  with  both  hands  full  of 
treasure ;  and  among  them  my  father 
contributed  a  loan  of  noble  magni- 
tude, which  has  impaired  for  years  to 
come  the  fortunes  of  our  family ;  for 
not  a  peseta  will  ever  be  repaid,  inas- 
much as  there  was  no  security.  When 
all  they  could  thus  obtain  was  spent, 
and  the  richest  men  would  advance 
no  more  without  prospect  of  regain- 
ing it,  the  Junta  (of  which  my  father 
was  a  member)  contrived  that  the 
city  should  combine  with  them  in 
pledging  its  revenues,  which  were 
large,  to  raise  another  series  of  loans. 
And  to  obtain  these  with  more  speed, 
they  appealed  to  the  spirit  of  gam- 
bling, which  is  in  the  hearts  of  all 
men  but  in  different  forms  and  man- 
ners. One  loan  that  was  promulgated 
thus  amounted  to  one  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars,  contributed  in  twenty 
shares  of  five  thousand  dollars  each  ; 
and  every  share  was  to  have  a  life  of 
not  less  than  fifteen  years  in  age  ap- 
pointed to  represent  it.  No  money 
was  to  be  repaid,  but  the  interest  to 
accumulate  until  nineteen  out  of  those 
twenty  lives  became  extinct,  and 
thereupon  the  whole  was  to  go  to  the 
last  survivor,  and  by  that  time  it 
would  be  a  very  large  sum.  I  believe 
that  the  scheme  came  from  the  French, 
who  are  wonderfully  clever  in  such 
calculations,  whereas  finance  is  not  of 
us.  Do  you  seem  to  yourself  to  un- 
derstand it  ? " 

**  Not  very  much,  but  to  some 
extent.  I  have  read  of  a  wheel  of 
life ;  and  this  appears  to  me  to  be  a 
kind  of  wheel  of  death." 

"So  it  is,  my  child.  You  can 
scarcely  be  so  stupid  as  you  have  been 
described  to  me.  I  am  not  too  strong 
of  the  arithmetic  science,  though  in 
other  ways  not  wanting.  You  will 
see  that  there  was  a  royal  treasure 


thus,    increasing    for    the    one    who 
should  deserve  it  by  having  more  of 
life    than    the    nineteen    others,   and 
acquiring  it  thus  for  the  time  he  had 
to  come.    That  kind  of  lottery,  coming 
from    Paris,   was    adopted    by   other 
governments  under  the  title  of  Tan- 
tine,  I  think.     My  dear  father,  who 
was   a   warm   patriot  but  unable   to 
contribute  more  without  hope  of  re- 
turn,   accepted    two    of     those     five 
thousand  dollar  shares,  and  put  into 
one  the  name  of  my  brother,  and  into 
the  other  that  of  my  dear  husband 
then  about  to  be,  because  those  two 
were  young,  while  himself  was  grow- 
ing old.     Your  father  has  spoken  to 
me  of  his  share  several  times,  as  it 
became  of  greater  value ;  and  he  pro- 
vided for  it  in  his  will,  supposing  that 
he  should  ever  become  the  possessor, 
although  he  approved  not  of  any  kind 
of  gambling.     If  you  can  represent  to 
yourself    that   scheme,   you   will   see 
that    each    share    was    enlarged    in 
prospect  as  the  others  failed  of  theirs 
by   death,  and   of   the   twenty   lives 
appointed  the  greater  part  vanished 
rapidly;  many  by  war,  and  some  by 
duels,   and   others    by   accident    and 
disease;  until  it  appears  (though  we 
knew   it   not)  that   your  father  and 
your  Uncle  Rodrigo  were  the  sole  sur- 
vivors.    Your  father  and  I  kept  no 
watch  upon  it,  being  at  such  a  dis- 
tance; but  now  I  have  learned  that 
your     uncle     has     been     exceedingly 
acute  and  vigilant,  having  no  regard 
for  your  dear  father  and  small  affec- 
tion,  I    fear,   for    me,   but    a    most 
passionate  devotion  to  the  huge  trea- 
sure  now   accumulated    upon    heavy 
interest,  and  secured  by  the  tolls  of 
the  city.     I  am  grieved  by  discover- 
ing from  this  man  Quevedo  that  your 
uncle  has  been  watching  very  keenly 
everything  that  has  happened  here ; 
he    has    employed    an    agent,    whose 
name  I  could  not  by  any  means  extort 
from  Quevedo,  and  not  contented  with 
his  reports,  but  excited  by  the  tidings 
of  your  father's  ill-health,  he  has  even 
been  present  in  these  parts  himself  to 
reconnoitre  for   himself ;    for    he    is 
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capable  of  speaking  English  even 
better  than  I  do.  Quevedo  is  very 
cautious ;  but  by  plying  him  with 
Spanish  wine  such  as  he  cannot  pro- 
cure in  Spain,  feigning  also  to  be  on 
his  side,  I  extorted  from  him  more 
than  he  wished  to  part  with.  No 
suspicion  had  I,  while  he  was  here, 
that  his  master  was  guilty  of  the 
black  disgrace  thus  inflicted  upon  us  ; 
or  can  you  imagine  that  I  would 
allow  that  man  to  remain  in  the 
house  of  the  outraged  one?  And 
Quevedo  himself  either  feigns,  or 
possesses,  total  ignorance  of  this  vile 
deed." 

"But,  mother  dear,  how  did  this 
suspicion  grow  upon  you?  And  for 
what  purpose,  if  I  may  inquire,  was 
that  man  Quevedo  sent  to  you? " 

**He  was  sent  with  two  objects. 
To  obtain  my  signature  to  an  attested 
declaration  as  to  the  date  of  your 
father's  death ;  and  in  the  second 
place  to  borrow  money  for  the  support 
of  your  uncle's  claim.  It  could  not  be 
expected  that  the  city  would  dis- 
charge so  vast  a  sum  (more  than  five 
hundred  thousand  crowns  they  say) 
without  interposing  every  possible 
obstacle  and  delay ;  and  our  family, 
through  your  uncle's  conduct,  has  lost 
all  the  influence  it  possessed  when  I 
was  young.  I  am  pleased  to  think 
now  that  he  must  be  disappointed 
with  the  very  small  sum  which  I 
advanced,  in  my  deep  disgust  at  dis- 
covering that,  at  the  very  time  when 
I  was  sighing  and  languishing  for  his 
support,  he  was  at  my  very  doors,  but 
through  his  own  selflsh  malignity 
avoided  his  twin-sister.  Quevedo 
meant  not  to  have  told  me  that ;  but 
alas  1  I  extorted  it  from  him,  after  a 
slip  of  his  faithful  tongue.  For  you 
know,  I  believe,  that  your  father  and 
uncle  were  never  very  friendly.  My 
brother  liked  not  that  I  should  wed 
an  Englishman ;  all  men  of  this 
nation  he  regarded  with  contempt, 
boasting  as  they  did  in  our  country 
where  we  permitted  them  to  come  and 
fight.  But  you  have  never  been  told, 
my  child,  that   the   scar   upon   your 


dear  father's  face  was  inflicted  by 
your  uncle's  sword,  employed  (as  I 
am  ashamed  to  confess)  in  an  unfair 
combat.  Upon  recovering  from  the 
stealthy  blow  your  father  in  his  great 
strength  could  have  crushed  him  to 
death,  for  he  was  then  a  stripling; 
but  for  my  sake  he  forbore.  It  has 
been  concealed  from  you ;  there  is  no 
concealment  now." 

"Oh,  mother,  how  savage  and 
ignominious  also  !  I  wonder  that  you 
ever  could  desire  to  behold  such  a 
man  again;  and  that  you  could  find 
it  in  your  heart  to  receive  his  envoy 
kindly." 

"Many  years  have  passed  since 
then,  my  child  ;  and  we  have  a  saying, 
*  To  a  fellow-countryman  forgive  much, 
and  to  a  brother  everything.'  Your 
father  had  forgiven  him  before  the 
wound  was  healed.  Much  more  slowly 
did  I  forgive.  And,  but  for  this 
matter,  never  would  I  have  spoken." 

"Oh,  mother  dear,  you  have  had 
much  sorrow !  I  have  never  con- 
sidered it  as  I  should  have  done.  A 
child  is  like  an  egg,  as  you  say  in 
Spain,  that  demands  all  the  warmth 
for  itself  and  yields  none.  Yet  am  I 
surprised  that,  knowing  so  much  of 
him,  you  still  desired  his  presence, 
and  listened  to  the  deceits  of  his 
messenger.  But  you  have  wisdom, 
and  I  have  none.  Tell  me  then  what 
he  had  to  gain,  by  an  outrage  hateful 
to  a  human  being,  and  impossible  to  a 
Christian." 

"  It  is  not  clear,  my  child,  to  put  it 
to  your  comprehension.  The  things 
that  are  of  great  power  with  us  are 
not  in  this  country  so  copious.  We 
are  loftier.  We  are  more  friendly 
with  the  Great  Powers  that  reside 
above.  In  every  great  enterprise  we 
feel  what  would  be  their  own  senti- 
ments, though  not  to  be  explained  by 
heretical  logic.  Your  uncle  has  never 
been  devoted  to  the  Church,  and  has 
profited  little  by  her  teaching ;  but  he 
is  not  estranged  from  her  so  much 
that  he  need  in  honour  hesitate  to 
have  use  and  advantage  from  her 
charitable  breast.     For  she  loves  every 
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one,  even  those  who  mock  her,  with 
feeble  imitation  of  her  calls." 

"  Mother,  but  hitherto  you  have 
cared  little  or  nothing  for  Holy 
Church.  You  have  allowed  me  to 
wander  from  her,  and  my  mind  is  the 
stronger  for  the  exercise.  Why  then 
this  new  zeal  and  devotion  ? " 

"Inez,  the  reason  is  very  simple, 
although  you  may  not  understand  it 
yet.  We  love  the  institutions  that 
make  much  of  us  even  when  we  are 
dead,  and  comfort  our  bodies  with 
ceremonies  and  the  weepers  with 
reasons  for  smiling.  This  heretic 
corporation,  to  which  Mr.  Penniloe 
belongs,  has  many  good  things  imi- 
tated from  us,  but  does  not  understand 
itself.  Therefore  it  is  not  a  power  in 
the  land,  to  govern  the  law  or  to 
guide  great  actions  of  property  and 
of  behaviour,  as  the  Holy  Catholic 
Church  can  do,  in  the  lands  where 
she  has  not  been  deposed.  Knowing 
how  such  things  are  with  us,  your 
uncle  (as  I  am  impelled  to  believe), 
having  plenty  of  time  for  preparation, 
had  arranged  to  make  one  master- 
stroke towards  this  great  object  of 
his  life;  at  once  to  bring  all  the 
ecclesiastics  to  his  side  with  fervour, 
and  befoie  the  multitude  to  prove  his 
claim  in  a  manner  the  most  dramatic. 
Behold  it  thus,  as  upon  a  stage !  The 
whole  city  is  agitated  with  the  news 
and  the  immensity  of  his  claim.  The 
young  men  say  that  it  is  just  to  pay 
it,  if  it  can  be  proved,  for  the  honour 
of  the  city.  But  the  old  men  shake 
their  heads,  and  ask  where  is  the 
money  to  come  from ;  what  new  tolls 
can  be  imposed ;  and  who  can  believe 
a  thing,  that  must  be  proved  by  the 
oaths  of  foreign  heretics  ?  Lo  !  there 
appears  the  commanding  figure  of  the 
Count  de  Varcas  before  the  great 
cathedral  doors;  behind  him  a  train 
of  sailors  bear  the  body  of  the  great 
British  warrior,  well-known  among 
the  elder  citizens  by  his  lofty  stature 
and  many  wounds,  renowned  among 
the  younger  as  a  mighty  hero.  The 
bishop,  archbishop,  and  all  powers  of 
the  Church  (being  dealt  with  privately 


beforehand)  are  moved  to  tears  by 
this  act  of  grace,  this  manifest  con- 
version of  a  noble  Briton  claiming  the 
sacred  rites  of  Campo  Santo,  and  not 
likely  to  enjoy  them  without  much 
munificence,  when  that  most  righteous 
claim  upon  the  seculars  is  paid.  Dares 
any  one  to  doubt  identity)  Behold, 
upon  the  finger  of  the  departed  one 
is  the  very  ring  with  which  the  city's 
benefactor  sealed  his  portion  of  the 
covenant ;  and  which  he  presented  to 
his  son-in-law,  as  a  holy  relic  of  his 
ancient  family,  upon  betrothal  to  his 
daughter !  Thereupon  arises  the  uni- 
versal cry, — 'Redeem  the  honour  of 
the  city.'  A  few  formalities  still 
remain;  one  of  which  is  satisfied  by 
the  arrival  of  Quevedo  with  my  de- 
position. The  noble  count,  the  de- 
scendant of  the  Barcas,  rides  in  a 
chariot  extolled  by  all,  and  scatters 
a  few  pesetas  of  his  half  a  million 
dollars.  It  was  gained  by  lottery,  it 
goes  by  gambling;  in  six  months  he 
is  penniless  again.  He  has  robbed 
his  brother's  grave  in  vain.  For 
another  hundred  dollars  he  would  rob 
his  twin-sister's." 

"Oh,  mother,  it  is  horrible!  Too 
horrible  to  be  true.  And  yet  how  it 
clears  up  everything  I  And  even  so, 
how  much  better  it  is  than  what  we 
supposed  and  shuddered  at!  But 
have  you  any  evidence  beyond  sus- 
picion! If  it  is  not  unbecoming,  I 
would  venture  to  remind  you  that  you 
have  already  in  your  mind  condemned 
another  whose  innocence  is  now 
established." 

"Nay,  not  established,  except  to 
minds  that  are,  like  mine,  full  of 
charity.  It  is  not  impossible  that  he 
may  have  joined  my  brother  (oh  that 
I  should  call  him  so !)  in  this  abomin- 
able enterprise.  I  say  it  not  to  vex 
you  in  your  lofty  faith ;  but  it  would 
have  made  that  enterprise  far  easier 
to  arrange.  And  if  a  noble  Spaniard 
can  stoop  thus,  why  should  not  a 
common  Englishman?" 

"  Because  he  is  a  gentleman,"  cried 
Nicie,  rising  with  a  flash  of  indigna- 
tion, "  which  a  nobleman  sometimes  is 
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not.  And  since  you  have  spoken 
thus,  I  doubt  the  truth  of  your  other 
accusation.  But  that  can  very  soon 
be  put  to  the  test  by  making  inquiry 
on  the  spot.  If  what  you  suppose  has 
happened  at  all,  it  must  be  of  public 
knowledge  there.  Have  you  sent 
any  one  to  inquire  about  it  ? " 

*'  Not  yet ;  I  have  not  long  seen 
things  clearly.  Only  since  that 
Quevedo  left,  it  has  come  upon  me  by 
reasoning.  Neither  do  I  know  of  any 
trusty  person.  It  must  be  one  faith- 
ful to  the  family,  and  careful  of  its 
reputation ;  for  the  disgrace  shall 
never  be  known  in  this  cold  England. 
Remember  therefore,  I  say,  that  you 
speak  no  word,  not  even  to  Mr. 
Penniloe  or  Dr.  Fox,  of  this  conclu- 
sion forced  upon  me.  If  in  justice  to 
others  we  are  compelled  to  avow  that 
the  deed  was  of  the  family,  we  must 
declare  that  it  was  of  piety  and  high 
religious  feeling,  and  strictly  conceal 
that  it  was  of  sordid  lucre." 

"But,  mother,  they  may  in  the 
course  of  their  own  inquiries  discover 
how  it  was  at  last.  The  last  things 
ascertained  tend  that  way.  And  if 
they  should  find  any  trace  of 
ship " 

"  I  have  given  orders  to  drop  all 
further  searches.  And  you  must  use 
your  influence  with, — with  all  you 
have  any  sway  upon,  that  nothing 
more  shall  be  done  at  present.  Of 
course  you  will  not  supply  the  reason, 
but  say  that  it  has  been  so  arranged. 
Now  go,  my  child ;  I  have  talked  too 
long.  My  strength  is  not  as  it  was, 
and  I  dwell  most  heavily  on  the 
better  days.  But  one  thing  I  would 
enjoin  upon  you.  Until  I  speak 
again  of  that  which  I  have  seen  in 
my  own  mind,  to  its  distress  and 
misery,  ask  me  no  more  about  it, 
neither  in  any  way  refer  to  it.  The 
Lord, — who  is  not  of  this  Church,  or 
that,  but  looks  down  upon  us  from 
the  Crucifix, — He  can  pity  and  protect 
us.  But  you  will  be  glad  that  I  have 
told  you  this  because  it  will  devour  me 
the  less." 
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**  And  it  will  devour  me  the  more. 
My  mother  cannot  love  me,"  the  poor 
girl  was  obliged  to  think,  as  she  sat 
in  her  lonely  room  again.  "  She  has 
laid  this  heavy  burden  on  me,  and 
I  am  to  share  it  with  no  one.  Does 
she  suppose  that  I  feel  nothing,  and 
am  wholly  absorbed  in  love-pro- 
ceedings, forgetting  all  duty  to  my 
father?  Sometimes  I  doubt  almost 
whether  Jemmy  Fox  is  worthy  of  my 
affection.  I  am  not  very  precious ;  I 
know  that, — ^the  lesson  is  often  im- 
pressed upon  me — but  I  know  that  I 
am  simple,  and  loving,  and  true  ;  and 
he  takes  me  too  much  for  granted. 
If  he  were  noble,  and  could  love  with 
all  his  heart,  would  he  be  so  hard 
upon  his  sister  for  liking  a  man  who 
is  her  equal  in  everything  but  money  % 
The  next  time  I  see  him  I  will  try 
him  about  that.  If  a  man  is  noble, 
as  I  understand  the  word,  he  will  be 
noble  for  others  as  well  as  for  him- 
self. Uncle  Penniloe  is  the  only  real 
nobleman  I  know ;  because  to  him 
others  are  equal  to  himself." 

This  was  only  a  passing  mood,  and 
not  practical  enough  to  be  permanent. 
However  it  was  the  prevailing  one, 
when  in  came  Jemmy  Fox  himself. 
That  young  doctor  plumed  himself 
upon  his  deep  knowledge  of  the  fairer 
sex ;  and  yet  like  the  rest  of  man- 
kind who  do  so,  he  showed  little  of 
that  knowledge  in  his  dealings  with 
them. 

In  the  midst  of  so  many  doubts  and 
fears,  and  with  a  miserable  sense  of 
loneliness,  Miss  Waldron  was  in  ''a 
high-strung  condition "  (as  ladies 
themselves  describe  it),  though  as 
gentle  and  affectionate  as  ever.  She 
was  gazing  at  little  pet  Pixie,  and 
wondering  in  her  self-abasement 
whether  there  is  any  human  love  so 
deep,  devoted,  and  everlasting  (while 
his  little  life  endures)  as  that  of  an 
ordinary  dog.  Pixie,  the  pug-dog, 
sitting  at  her  feet  was  absorbed  in 
wistful   watching,  too  sure  that   his 
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mistress  was  plunged  in  trouble 
beyond  the  reach  of  his  poor  mind, 
but  not  perhaps  beyond  the  humble 
solace  of  such  a  yearning  heart.  In 
this  interchange  of  tender  feelings,  a 
still  more  tender  vein  was  touched. 
"  Squeak  I "  went  Pixie,  with  a  jump, 
and  then  a  long  eloquence  of  yelp  and 
howl  proved  that  he  partook  too 
deeply  of  the  woe  he  had  prayed  to 
share.  A  heavy  riding-boot  had 
crushed  his  short  but  sympathetic 
tail, — the  tail  he  was  so  fond  of 
chasing  as  a  joyful  vision,  but  now 
too  mournfully  and  materially  his 
own! 

Dr.  Fox,  with  a  cheerful  smile  as  if 
he  had  done  something  meritorious, 
gazed  into  Nicie's  sparkling  eyes. 
Perhaps  he  expected  a  lovely  kiss, 
after  his  long  absence. 

**  Why,  you  don't  seem  to  care  a 
bit  for  what  you  have  done  ! "  cried 
the  young  girl,  almost  repelling  him. 
"  Allow  me  to  go  to  my  wounded 
little  dear.  Oh  you  poor  little  perse- 
cuted pet,  what  did  they  do  to  youl 
Was  his  lovely  taily  broken  1  Oh  the 
precious  little  martyr,  that  he  should 
have  come  to  this  !  Did  a  monstrous 
elephant  come  and  crush  his  darling 
life  out?  Give  his  Missy  a  pretty 
kiss,  with  the  great  tears  rolling  on 
his  cheek." 

"  Well,  I  wish  you'd  make  half  as 
much  fuss  about  me,"  said  Fox,  with 
all  the  self-command  that  could  well 
be  expected.  "You  haven't  even 
asked  me  how  I  am  ! " 

"  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon  then,"  she 
answered,  looking  up  at  him,  with  the 
little  dog's  nose  cuddled  into  her  neck, 
and  his  bhort  sobs  puffing  up  the  golden 
undergrowth  of  her  darkly-clustering 
hair.  **  Yes,  to  be  sure,  I  should  have 
asked  that ;  it  was  very  forgetful  of 
me.  But  his  poor  tail  seems  to  be  a 
little  easier  now ;  and  the  vigour  of 
your  step  shows  how  well  you  have 
come  back  to  us." 

**  Well  more  than  welcome,  I  am 
afraid.  I  can  always  make  allowance 
for  the  humours  of  young  ladies,  and 
1  know  how  good  and  sweet  you  are ; 


but  I  think  you  might  have  been  glad 
to  see  me." 

"  Not  when  you  tread  upon  my  dear 
dog's  tail,  and  laugh  in  my  face  after- 
wards, instead  of  being  very  sorry.  I 
should  have  begged  pardon  if  I  had 
been  so  clumsy  as  to  tread  upon  a  dog 
of  yours." 

"  Dogs  are  all  very  well  in  their 
way,  but  they  have  no  right  to  get 
into  our  way.  This  poor  little  puggie's 
tail  is  all  right  now.  Shake  hands, 
Puggie.  Why,  look  !  He  has  forgiven 
me. 

"  That  shows  how  wonderfully  kind 
he  is,  and  how  little  he  deserves  to  be 
trodden  on.  But  I  will  not  say  an- 
other word  about  that;  only  you 
might  have  been  sorrier.  Their  con- 
sciences are  so  much  better  than  ours. 
He  is  licking  your  hand,  as  if  he  had 
done  the  wrong.  Your  sister  agreed 
with  me  about  their  nobility.  How  is 
darling  Christie  ? " 

"Everybody  is  a  darling,  except 
me  to-day  !  Christie  is  well  enough. 
She  always  is,  except  when  she  goes 
a  cropper  out  of  a  trap,  and  knocks 
young  men's  waistcoat-buttons  off." 

**How  coarsely  you  put  it,  when 
you  ought  to  be  most  thankful  to  the 
gentleman  who  rescued  her,  when  you 
left  her  at  the  mercy  of  a  half- wild 
horse !  " 

**  I  don't  know  what  to  make  of  you 
to-day,  Miss  Waldron.  Have  I  done 
anything  to  offend  you  ?  You  are  too 
just  and  sensible,  and — gentle,  I  should 
like  to  say — not  to  know  that  you 
have  put  an  entirely  wrong  construc- 
tion upon  that  little  accident  with 
Farrant's  old  screw.  It  was  Christie's 
own  fault,  every  bit  of  it.  She  thought 
herself  a  grand  whip,  and  she  came  to 
grief,  as  girls  generally  do  when  they 
are  bumptious." 

**  You  seem  to  have  a  great  con- 
tempt for  girls.  Dr.  Fox.  What  have 
the  poor  things  done  to  offend  you 
so? " 

"  Somebody  must  have  been  speaking 
against  me.  I'd  give  a  trifle  to  know 
who  it  is.  I  have  always  been  ac- 
customed to  reasonable  treatment." 
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"  There  now,  his  dear  little  tail  is 
better !  Little  Pixie  loves  me  so ; 
little  Pixie  never  tells  somebody  that 
she  is  an  unreasonable  creature ;  little 
Pixie  is  too  polite  for  that." 

"  Well,  I  think  I  had  better  be  ofE 
for  the  day.  I  have  heard  of  people 
getting  out  of  bed  the  wrong  side; 
and  you  can't  make  it  right  all  the  day 
when  that  has  happened.  Miss  Wal- 
dron,  I  must  not  go  away  without 
saying  that  my  sister  sends  you  her 
very  best  love.  I  was  to  be  sure  to 
remember  that." 

"Oh  thank  you,  Dr.  Fox!  Your 
sister  is  always  so  very  sweet  and  con- 
siderate. And  I  hope  she  has  also 
been  allowed  to  send  it  where  it  is 
due  a  thousand  times  as  much  as 
here." 

"Where  can  that  be?  At  the 
rectory,  I  suppose.  Yes,  she  has  not 
forgotten  Mr.  Penniloe.  She  is  not  at 
all  fickle  in  her  likings."    . 

"  Now  that  is  a  very  fine  quality 
indeed,  as  well  as  a  very  rare  one. 
And  another  she  has,  and  will  not  be 
driven  from  it;  and  I  own  that  I 
quite  agree  with  her.  She  does  not 
look  down  upon  other  people,  and 
think  that  they  belong  to  another 
world  because  they  are  not  so  well  off 
in  this  one  as  she  is.  A  gentleman  is 
a  gentleman  in  her  judgment,  and  is 
not  to  be  cast  by,  after  many  kind 
acts,  merely  because  he  is  not  made  of 
money." 

"  Ah  now  I  see  what  all  this  comes 
to  ! "  exclaimed  Fox,  smiling  pleasant- 
ly. "Well,  I  am  quite  open  to  a 
little  reasoning  there,  because  the 
whole  thing  is  so  ridiculous.  Now 
put  it  to  yourself ;  how  would  you 
like  to  be  a  sort  of  son-in-law  to  good 
Mother  Gilham's  green  coal-scuttle  1 
A  coal-scuttle  should  make  one  grate- 
ful, you  will  say.  Hear,  hear  !  not 
at  all  a  bad  pun  that,  though  quite 
involuntary,*' 

"The  bonnet  may  be  behind  the 
age,  or  in  front  of  it,  I  know  not 
which,"  said  Nicie,  very  resolute  to 
show  no  smile ;  "  but  a  better  and 
sweeter  old  face  never  looked " 


"A  better  horse  never  looked  out 
of  a  bridle.  It  is  bridle,  and  blinkers, 
and  saddle,  all  in  one." 

"  It  is  quite  useless  trying  to  make 
me  laugh.''  Her  voice  however  belied 
her;  and  Pixie  watching  her  face 
began  to  wag  the  wounded  tail  again. 
"  Your  sister,  who  knows  what  bon- 
nets are,  to  which  you  can  have  no 
pretension,  is  well  acquainted  with 
the  sterling  value " 

"  Oh  come,  I  am  sure  it  would  not 
fetch  much  now,  though  it  may  have 
cost  two  guineas,  or  more,  in  the 
days  before  *  my  son  Frank '  was 
born." 

"  Really,  Jemmy,  you  are  too  bad 
when  I  want  to  talk  seriously." 

"  So  long  as  I  am  *  Jemmy '  once 
more,  I  don't  care  how  bad  I  am." 

"That  was  a  slip.  But  you  must 
listen  to  me;  I  will  not  be  laughed 
off  from  saying  what  I  think.  Do 
you  suppose  that  it  is  a  joking  matter 
for  poor  Frank  Gilham  ?  " 

"  I  don't  care  a  copper  for  his  state 
of  mind,  if  Chris  is  not  fool  enough  to 
share  it.  The  stupid  fellow  came  to 
me  this  morning,  and  instead  of  trying 
to  smooth  me  down,  what  does  he  do 
but  blow  me  up  sky-high  !  You  should 
have  heard  him.  He  never  swore  at 
all,  but  gave  utterance  to  the  noblest 
sentiments — just  because  they  were  in 
his  favour." 

"  Then  I  admire  him  for  it.  It  was 
very  manly  of  him.  Why  were  all 
large  ideas  in  his  favour?  Just  be- 
cause the  small  ones  are  on  your  side. 
I  suppose  you  pretend  to  care  for 
me?" 

"No  pretence  about  it;  all  too 
true.  And  this  is  what  I  get  done  to 
me!" 

"But  how  would  you  like  my 
brother  to  come,  and  say — *  I  dis- 
approve of  Dr.  Fox.  I  forbid  you  to 
say  another  word  to  him '  ?  Would 
you  recognise  his  fraternal  right  in 
the  matter  and  go  away  quietly  ? " 

"  Hardly  that.  I  should  leave  it  to 
you  ;  and  if  you  held  by  me,  I  should 
snap  my  fingers  at  him." 

"  Of    course   you   would.     And   so 
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would  anybody  eLse^  Frank  Gilham 
among  the  number.  And  your  sister, 
— is  she  to  have  no  voice,  because  you 
are  a  roaring  lion f  Surely  her  parents, 
and  not  her  brother,  should  bar  the 
way,  if  it  must  be  barred.  Just  think 
of  yourself,  and  ask  yourself  how 
your  own  law  would  fit  you.*' 

"  The  cases  are  very  different,  and 
you  know  it  as  well  as  I  do.  Frank 
Gilham  is  quite  a  poor  man;  and, 
although  he  is  not  a  bad  kind  of 
fellow,  his  position  in  the  world  is  not 
the  same  as  ours." 

"  That  may  be  so.  But  if  Christie 
loves  him,  and  is  quite  content  with 
his  position  in  the  world,  and  puts  up 
with  the  coal-scuttle  (as  you  call  it), 
and  he  is  a  good  man  and  true,  and  a 
gentleman,  are  they  both  to  be 
miserable  to  please  youl  And  more 
than  that, — you  don't  know  Christie. 
If  Frank  Gilham  shows  proper  courage, 
and  is  not  afraid  of  mean  imputations, 
no  one  will  ask  your  leave,  I  think." 

"  Well,  I  shall  have  done  my  best ; 
and  if  I  cannot  stop  it,  let  them  rue 
the  day.  Her  father  and  mother 
would  never  allow  it ;  and  as  I  am 
responsible  for  the  whole  affair  and 
cannot  consult  them,  as  things  are  now, 
I  am  bound  to  act  in  their  place,  I 
think.  But  never  mind  that;  one 
may  argue  for  ever,  and  a  girl  in  a 
moment  can  turn  the  tables  on  the 
cleverest  man  alive.  Let  us  come 
back  to  our  own  affairs.  I  have  some 
news  which  ought  to  please  you.  By 
rare  good  luck  I  have  hit  upon  the 
very  two  men  who  were  employed  upon 
that  awful  business.  I  shall  have 
them  soon,  and  then  we  shall  know  all 
about  this  most  mysterious  case.  By 
George,  it  shall  go  hard  indeed  with, 
the  miscreant  who  plotted  it !  " 

"  Oh  don't— oh  don't !  What  good 
can  it  be?"  cried  Nicie,  trembling 
and  stammering.  "  It  will  kill  my 
mother ;  I  am  sure  it  will.  I  implore 
you  not  to  go  on  with  it." 

"What!"  exclaimed  Fox  with 
amazement.  ''  You  to  ask  me,  you  his 
only  daughter,  to  let  it  be  so, — to 
huidi   up    the  matter, — to  submit   to 


this  atrocious  wrong !  And  your  father 
— it  is  the  last  thing  I  ever  should 
have  thought  to  hear ! " 

In  shame  and  terror  she  could  not 
speak,  but  quailed  before  his  indignant 
gaze  and  turned  away  from  him  with 
a  deep  low  sob. 

"  My  darling,  my  innocent  dear  I " 
he  cried  in  alarm  at  her  bitter  anguish. 
'*  Give  me  your  hand  ;  let  me  look  at 
your  face.  I  know  that  no  power  on 
earth  would  make  you  do  a  thing  that 
you  saw  to  be  shameful.  I  beg  your 
pardon  humbly  if  I  spoke  too  harshly. 
You  know  that  I  would  not  vex  you, 
Inez,  and  beyond  any  doubt  you  can 
explain  this  strange, — this  inconceiv- 
able thing.  You  are  sure  to  have  some 
good  reason  for  it." 

"  Yes,  you  would  say  so  if  you  knew 
all.  But  not  now, — I  dare  not ;  it  is 
too  dreadful.  It  is  not  for  myself.  If 
I  had  my  own  way — but  what  use  1  I 
dare  not  even  tell  you  that.  For  the 
present,  at  least  for  the  present,  do 
nothing.  If  you  care  about  me  at  all, 
I  beg  you  not  to  do  what  would  never 
be  forgiven.  And  my  mother  is  in 
such  a  miserable  state,  so  delicate,  so 
frail  and  helpless  !  Do  for  my  sake, 
do  show  this  once,  that  you  have  some 
affection  for  me !  " 

Kicie  put  her  soft  hand  on  his 
shoulder  and  pleaded  her  cause  with 
no  more  words,  but  a  gaze  of  such 
tenderness  and  sweet  faith  that  he 
could  not  resist  it.  Especially  as  he 
saw  his  way  to  reassure  her,  without 
departing  from  the  plan  he  had  re- 
solved upon.  *'  I  will  do  anything,  my 
pretty  dove,"  he  said  with  a  noble 
surrender,  **  to  relieve  your  precious 
and  trustful  heart.  I  will  even  do 
this,  if  it  satisfies  you  ;  I  will  take  no 
steps  for  another  month,  an  entire 
month  from  this  present  time.  I  can- 
not promise  more  than  that,  now 
can  I,  for  any  bewitchment  ?  And  in 
return  you  must  pledge  yourself  to 
give  your  mother  not  even  a  hint  of 
what  I  have  just  told  you.  It  would 
only  make  her  anxious,  which  would 
be  very  bad  for  her  health,  poor  thing; 
and  she  has  not  the  faith  in  me  that 
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you  have.  She  must  not  even  dream 
that  I  have  heard  of  those  two  vil- 
lains." 

This  was  a  bright  afterthought  of 
his ;  for  if  Lady  Waldron  should  know 
of  his  discovery,  she  might  contrive  to 
inform  them  that  he  had  his  eye  upon 
them. 

"  Oh,  how  good  you  are  I "  cried 
Nicie.  **  I  can  never  thank  you 
enough,  dear  Jemmy  ;  and  it  must  ap- 
pear so  cruel  of  me  to  ask  you  to 
forego  so  long  the  chance  of  shaming 
those  low  people  who  have  dared  to 
belie  you  so." 

''What  is  a  month  compared  to 
you  1 "  Jemmy  asked  with  real  great- 
ness. "  But  if  you  feel  any  obligation, 
you  know  how  to  reward  me,  dear." 

Nicie  looked  at  him  with  critical 
eyes ;  and  then  as  if  reckless  of  any- 
thing small,  flung  both  arms  round  his 
neck  and  kissed  him.  **  Oh  it  is  so 
kind,  80  kind  of  him  1 "  she  declared  to 
herself,  to  excuse  herself;  while  he 
thought  it  was  very  kind  of  her.  And 
she,  being  timid  of  her  own  affection, 
loved  him  all  the  more  for  not  en- 
croaching on  it. 

Jemmy  rode  away  in  a  happy  frame 
of  mind.  He  loved  that  beautiful 
maiden,  and  he  was  assured  of  her 
love  for  him.  He  knew  that  she  was 
far  above  him  in  the  gifts  of  nature 
and  the  bloom  that  beautifies  them, 
the  bloom  that  is  not  of  the  cheeks 
alone,  but  of  the  gentle  dew  of  kind- 
ness and  the  pearl  of  innoceDce.  Fox 
felt  a  little  ashamed  of  himself  for  a 
trifle  of  shai'p  practice ;  but  his  reason 
soon  persuaded  him  that  his  conscience 
was  too  ticklish ;  and  that  is  a  thing 
to  be  stopped  at  once. 

While  jogging  along  in  this  con- 
dition on  the  road  towards  Pumping- 
toQ,  he  fell  in  with  another  horseman 
less  inclined  to  cheerfulness.  This 
was  Farmer  Stephen  Horner,  a 
younger  brother  of  Farmer  John,  a  less 
substantial  and  therefore  perhaps 
more  captious  agriculturist.  He  was 
riding  a  very  clever  cob,  and  looked 
both  clever  and  smart  himself,  in  his 
bottle-green  cutaway  coat,  red  waist- 
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coat,  white  cord  breeches,  and  hard 
brown  hat.  Striking  into  the  turn- 
pike road  from  a  grass-track  skirting 
the  Beacon  Hill,  he  hailed  the  doctor, 
and  rode  beside  him.  ''Heard  the 
news,  have  'e  1 "  asked  Farmer  Steve, 
as  his  fat  calves  creaked  against  the 
saddle-flaps  within  a  few  inches  of 
Jemmy's,  and  their  horses  kept  step 
like  a  dealer's  pair.  "  But  there, — 
come  to  think  of  it,  I  be  a  fool  for 
asking,  and  you  always  along  of  Passon 

so  ! 

"  Only  came  home  yesterday ; 
haven't  seen  him  yet,"  the  doctor 
answered  briskly.  "  Haven't  heard 
anything  particular.  Nothing  the 
matter  with  him,  I  hope?" 

"Not  him,  sir,  so  much  as  what 
heVe  taken  up.  Hath  made  up  his 
mind,  so  people  say,  to  abolish  our  old 
Fair  to  Perlycross."  Farmer  Steve 
watched  the  doctor's  face.  He  held 
his  own  opinion,  but  ho  liked  to  know 
the  other's  first;  moreover  he  owed 
him  a  little  bill. 

"  But  surely  he  cannot  do  that," 
said  Fox,  who  cared  not  a  jot  about 
the  Fair,  but  thought  of  his  own  con- 
cern with  it.  "  Why,  it  was  granted 
by  charter,  •  I  believe,  hundreds  of 
years  ago;  when  Perlycross  was  a 
much  larger  place,  and  the  main  road 
to  London  passed  through  it,  as  the 
pack-saddle  teams  do  still  sometimes." 

"  So  it  were,  sir,  so  it  were. 
Many's  the  time  when  I  were  a  boy, 
I  have  read  of  Magner  Charter,  and 
the  time  as  they  starved  the  King  in 
the  island,  afore  the  old  yew-tree 
come  on  our  old  tower.  But  my 
brother  John,  he  reckoneth  as  he 
knoweth  everything;  and  he  saith 
our  market-place  belongeth  to  the 
Dean  and  Chapter,  and  Fair  was 
granted  to  Church,  he  saith,  and  so* 
Church  can  abolish  it.  But  I  can't 
see  no  sense  in  that.  Why,  it  be  out- 
side of  Church  railings  altogether. 
Now  you  are  a  learned  man^  Doctor 
Fox.  And  if  you'll  give  me  your 
opinion,  I  can  promise  'e,  it  sha'n't  go- 
no  further." 

"The     plain    truth     is,"     replied 
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Jemmy,  knowing  well  that  if  his 
opinion  went  against  the  parson  it 
would  be  all  over  the  parish  by 
supper-time,  "  I  have  never  gone  into 
the  subject,  and  I  know  nothing 
whatever  about  it.  But  we  all  know 
the  Fair  has  come  down  to  nothing 
now.  There  has  not  been  a  beast 
there  for  the  last  three  years,  and 
nothing  but  a  score  of  pigs  and  one 
pen  of  sheep  last  year.  It  has  come 
to  be  nothing  but  a  pleasure-fair,  with 
a  little  show  of  wrestling  and  some 
singlestick  play,  followed  by  a  big 
bout  of  drinking.  Still  I  should  have 
thought  there  would  be  at  least  a 
twelvemonth's  notice  and  a  public 
proclamation." 

"  So  say  I,  sir  ;  and  the  very  same 
words  I  used  to  my  brother  John  last 
night.  John  Horner  is  getting  a'most 
too  big,  with  his  churchwarden,  and 
his  hundred  pounds  he  had  better  a' 
kept  for  his  family.  Let  'un  find 
out  who  have  robbed  his  own  church- 
yard, afore  'a  singeth  out  again'  a 
poor  man's  glass  of  ale.  I  don't  hold 
with  John  in  all  things ;  though  a' 
hath  key  pianner  for  's  dafters,  and 
addeth  field  to  field,  same  as  rich  man 
in  the  Bible  laid  up  treasure  for  his 
soul  this  night.  I  tell  you  what, 
Doctor,  and  you  may  tell  John 
Horner ;  I  likes  old  things  for  being 
old,  though  there  may  be  more  bad 
than  good  in  them.  What  harm  if  a 
few  chaps  do  get  drunk,  and  the 
quarrelsome  folks  has  their  heads 
cracked?  They'd  only  go  and  do  it 
somewhere  else,  if  they  was  stopped 
of  our  place.  Passon  be  a  good  man 
as  ever  lived,  and  wonnerful  kind 
to  the  poor  folk.  But  a'  beginneth  to 
have  his  way  too  much,  and  all 
along  of  my  brother  John.  To  tell 
you  the  truth,  Doctor,  I  couldn't  bear 
the  job  about  that  old  tombstone,  to 
memory  of  Squire  Jan  Toms,  and  a 
fine  piece  of  poetry  it  were  too.  Leap- 
frogged it  hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
times  when  I  were  a  boy,  I  have  ;  and 
80  has  my  father  and  grandfather 
afore  me  ;  and  why  not  my  sons,  and 
my  grandsons  too,  when  perhaps  my 


own  standeth  'longside  of  'un  ?  I  won't 
believe  a  word  of  it,  but  what  thic 
old  ancient  stone  were  smashed  up  a' 
purpose  by  order  of  Passon  Penniloe. 
Tell  'e  what.  Doctor,  thic  there 
channging  of  every  mortial  thing,  just 
for  the  sake  of  channging,  hain't  the 
right  way  for  to  fetch  folks  to  church, 
'cordin'  at  least  to  my  mind.  Why 
do  us  go  to  church  ?  Why,  because 
can't  help  it ;  'long  of  wives  and 
children,  when  they  comes,  and  lookin' 
out  for  'un,  when  the  children  was  our- 
selves. Turn  the  bottom  up,  sir,  and 
what  be  that  but  custom,  same  as  one 
generation  requireth  from  another? 
And  to  put  new  patches  on  it,  and 
be  proud  of  them,  is  the  same  thing 
as  tinker  did  to  wife's  ham-boiler, — 
drawed  the  rivets  out,  and  made  'un 
leak  worse  than  ever.  Not  another 
shilling  will  they  patchers  get  from 
me. 

Farmer  Steve  sat  down  in  his  saddle, 
and  his  red  waistcoat  settled  down 
upon  the  pommel.  His  sturdy  cob 
also  laid  down  his  ears,  and  stubborn 
British  sentiment  was  in  every  line  of 
both  of  them. 

"  Well,  I  won't  pretend  to  say 
about  the  other  matters,"  said  Fox, 
who  as  an  Englishman  could  allow 
for  obstinacy.  "  But,  Farmer,  I  am 
sure  that  you  are  wrong  about  the 
tombstone.  Parson  did  not  like  it, 
and  no  wonder;  but  he  is  not  the 
man  to  do  things  crookedly.  He 
would  have  moved  it  openly,  or  not 
at  all.  It  was  quite  as  much  an 
accident,  as  if  yoiu*  horse  put  his  foot 
upon  a  nut  and  cracked  it." 

"Well,  sir,  well,  sir,  we  has  our 
own  opinions.  Oh,  you  have  paid  the 
pike  for  me  !  Thank  'e.  Doctor ;  I'll 
pay  yoiurs  next  time  we  come  this 
way  together." 

The  story  of  the  tombstone  was 
simply  this.  John  Toms,  a  rollicking 
cavalier  of  ancient  Devonshire  lineage, 
had  lived  and  died  at  Perlycross 
nearly  two  centuries  agone.  His 
grave  was  towards  the  great  southern 
porch,  and  there  stood  bis  headstone 
large  and  bold,  confronting  the  faith- 
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ful  at  a  corner  where  two  causeways 
met.  Thus  every  worshipper  who 
entered  the  House  of  Prayer  by  its 
main  approach  was  invited  to  reflect 
upon  the  fine  qualities  of  this  gentle- 
man as  recorded  in  large  letters.  To 
a  devout  mind  this  might  do  no  harm ; 
but  all  iPerlycross  was  not  devout,  and 
many  a  light  thought  was  suggested, 
or  perhaps  an  untimely  smile  pro- 
dnJ^  by  this  too  sprightly  memorial. 
"  A  spirited  epitaph,  that,  sir,"  was 
the  frequent  remark  of  visitors.  **  But 
scarcely  conceived  in  a  proper  spirit," 
was  the  parson's  general  reply.  The 
hideous  western  gallery,  the  parish 
revel  called  the  Fair,  and  this  un- 
seemly tombstone,  had  been  sore 
tribulations  to  the  placid  mind  of 
Penniloe ;  and  yet  he  durst  not  touch 
that  stone,  sacred  not  to  memory  only, 
but  to  vested  rights  and  living  vein  of 
local  sentiment.  However,  the  fates 
were  merciful. 

<<Yery  sad  accident  this  morning 
sir ;  I  do  hope  you  will  try  to  forgive 
us,  Mr.  Penniloe,"  said  Hobson  Adney, 
the  manager   of  the   works,  one  fine 
October  morning,  and  he  said  it  with 


a  stealthy  wink.  "  Seven  of  our  chaps 
have  let  our  biggest  scaffold- pole,  that 
red  one  with  a  butt  as  big  as  a  mile- 
stone, roll  o£E  their  clumsy  shoulders, 
and  it  has  smashed  poor  Squire  Toms' 
old  tombstone  into  a  thousand  pieces. 
Never  read  a  word  of  it  again,  sir ; 
such  a  sad  loss  to  the  churchyard ! 
But  quite  an  accident,  sir,  you  know ; 
purely  a  casual  accident." 

The  curate  looked  at  him,  but  he 
'*  smiled  none,"  as  another  tombstone 
still  expresses  it ;  and  if  charity  com- 
pelled Mr.  Penniloe  to  believe  him, 
gratitude  enforced  another  view;  for 
Adney  well  knew  his  dislike  of  that 
stone,  and  was  always  so  eager  to 
please  him. 

But  that  every  one  who  so  desires 
may  judge  for  himself  whether  Farmer 
Steve  was  right  or  Parson  Penniloe, 
here  are  the  well-remembered  lines 
that  formed  the  preface  to  divine 
worship  in  the  parish  of  Perlycross. 

"  HaUoa  !  who  Heth  here  ? " 
"  I,  old  Squire  Jan  Toms." 

"  What  dost  lack  ? "  "A  tun  of  beer, 
For  a  tipple  with  them  fantoms." 


{To  be  continued.) 
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It  was  said  by  Goethe  that  humanity 
advances^  but  that  it  does  so  in  spiral 
lines.    That  is  most  true  ;  for  the  evil 
frequently  accompanies  the  good,  and 
retrogression  sometimes  occurs  where 
we  look  for  improvement.  The  human 
race  is  like  a  mountain  climber,  who 
indeed  advances  slowly  but  with  many 
back-slidings  down  the  steep  ascent  of 
progress.     The  causes  which  operate  in 
society  often  produce  the  most  opposite 
effects  to  what  might  have   been  ex- 
pected, and  political  prophecies  are  but 
rarely  fulfilled.     Any  one,  for  instance, 
who  fifty  years  ago  could  have  foreseen 
the  enormous  development  which  was 
about   to  be  given   to  the  means   of 
communication  between  the  different 
nations  of  the  world,  might  have  pre- 
dicted with  some  confidence  that  con- 
siderable breaches  would  by  this  time 
have  been  made  in  the  barriers  which 
sever  nation  from  nation.     It  might 
have  been  antecedently  supposed  that 
as  the  different  peoples  saw  more  of 
one  another,  and  came  to  know  one 
another  better,  much  of  the  old  inter- 
national jealousy   would  have  gradu- 
ally disappeared.     With  the  increase 
of  knowledge  a  corresponding  advance 
in  cosmopolitan  spirit  and  latitude  of 
sympathy  might  have  reasonably  been 
expected.     Such  a  forecast  would  have 
been  completely   falbified   by   events. 
The  close  of  the  nineteenth  century  is 
in   fact   being  marked   by  a  singular 
outbreak  of  international  animosities. 
It  is  a  matter  of  no  smnll  interest 
to  watch  the  growth  of  nationalities, 
and  to  track  the  present  into  the  dark 
recesses  of   the  past.     The  States  of 
modem  Europe  are  the  ultimate  result 
of  a  long  process  of  evolution.  Nations 
appear  for  centuries  to  have  been  very 
ill  defined;  they  were  in  a  continual 
state  of  flux,  and  it  was  long  before 
they  crystallised  down  to  anything  like 


their  present  shape.     Europe  was  for 
many  years  nothing  more  than  a  con- 
geries of  races,  which  spoke  unsettled 
languages,    and   inhabited   territories 
with  boundaries  that  shifted  like  the 
sand.     These  races  readily  transferred 
their  allegiance  to  any  conqueror  who 
happened  to  prevaiL     It  was  the  rule 
of  the  strongest,  and  might  was  pre- 
eminently right.    Territories  were  con- 
tinually being   seized,  divided,   parti- 
tioned    and    apportioned,    with    the 
populations  on  them,  like  the  cattle 
or   the   crops.     And   just   as   at    the 
present  time  the  modern  nations  claim 
spheres  of  influence   in  Africa,  so  in 
much  the  same  way  a  Charlemagne  or 
a  Charles   the   Fifth  may  be  said  to 
have   claimed    spheres   of   interest  in 
Europe.      The    Austrian     House    of 
Hapsburg,  for  example,  extended  the 
area  of  its  sway  over  many  races  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Vistula,  and  from 
the   Mediterranean   to    the  Northern 
Sea.     But  it  retained  its  jurisdiction 
only  by  the  exercise  of  force,  for  there 
was   no   cementing  tie   of  a  common 
nationality.      Boundaries    were    con- 
tinually changing ;  some  States  grew 
and  others  diminished  ;  or  sometimes  a 
Napoleon  would  arise  and  would  re- 
cast the  map  of  Europe  with  the  stamp 
of  his  foot  or  the  stroke  of  his  pen. 
All  was   change   and   ebb   and   flow, 
nothing   enduring  but  nature's  ever- 
lasting landmarks.     Such  was  Europe 
while  the  nations  and  the  States  were 
in  the  process  of  making. 

These  conditions  are  perfectly  re- 
flected in  the  morals  of  the  time.  Men 
are  much  what  their  surroundings 
make  them,  and  when  national  feeling 
but  faintly  exercised  its  powers,  it 
was  natural  enough  that  the  patriotic 
virtues  should  have  occupied  a  very 
low  place  in  the  code  of  ethics.  The 
early  Christians  for  a  long  time  ac- 
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tually  despised  patriotism ;  they  not 
only  saw  and  felt  that  on  this  earth 
they  had  no  abiding  city,  but  they 
claimed  to  owe  their  allegiance  to  a 
higher  power.  This  was  a  notion  that 
prevailed  until  the  growth  of  national 
sentiment  became  strong  enough  to 
make  a  Christian  a  patriot  as  well. 
Macchiavelli,  who  had  a  lively  ap- 
preciation of  the  pagan  virtues^  was 
one  of  the  first  writers  of  renown  to 
exalt  patriotism  to  a  high  place  among 
the  virtues.  In  his  eyes  all  was  fair 
in  war,  if  not  in  love ;  and  he  openly 
declared  his  admiration  for  those  who 
loved  their  country  better  than  the 
safety  of  their  souls.  Patriotism  was, 
in  short,  an  old-world  virtue  which  at 
the  time  of  the  Renaissance  was  drag- 
ged out  of  its  recess  and  refurbished 
tor  the  use  of  the  modem  world. 
Eclipsed  for  a  season,  it  has  shone  as 
bright  again  as  ever  it  did  in  Greece 
or  Rome.  Many  a  citizen  has  since 
been  cast  in  the  mould  of  Aristides  or 
of  Regulus.  But  it  is  curious  to  ob- 
serve that  when  national  sentiment 
was  weak,  there  was  in  some  respects 
a  greater  sense  of  the  brotherhood  of 
man  than  there  is  to-day.  Amidst  all 
its  wars  and  turmoil  Europe  made  a 
nearer  approach  to  solidarity  and 
union.  Christianity  was  a  great  weld- 
ing force.  The  dreams  of  a  universal 
Church  were  in  some  slight  degree 
realised,  and  the  Holy  Roman  Empire 
was  a  stupendous  fact  which  formed  a 
cementing  bond  between  many  dis- 
organised races.  No  one  now  would 
seriously  contemplate,  like  Sully,  the 
possibility  of  a  great  Christian  Re- 
public. If  there  was  little  or  no  love 
of  country,  there  was  at  least  a  unity  of 
faith  which  crossed  rivers  and  moun- 
tains and  rose  superior  to  racial  and 
linguistic  differences.  But  all  this  was 
a  frail  idea  which  schism  was  destined 
to  destroy,  and  that  which  should  have 
healed  and  cemented,  served  only  to 
sever  and  inflame.  Religion  brought 
not  peace  but  a  sword,  and  differences 
of  creed  added  to  the  elements  of  dis- 
cord which  arose  from  the  natural 
differences  of  race.     The  Reformation, 


if  it  purified  religion,  brought  with  it 
strife  among  men. 

Nor  was  it  only  in  religion,  but  in 
thought  and  literature  that  a  common 
bond  of  sympathy  was  found.  It  is 
perhaps  not  too  much  to  say  that 
there  was  among  the  educated  classes 
of  Europe  a  larger  sphere  of  mutual 
knowledge  and  reciprocal  regard  than 
there  is  to  day.  The  literature  of  one 
nation  had  a  far-reaching  influence 
upon  that  of  others.  France,  Italy 
and  England  in  particular  were  in 
this  respect  closely  intertwined.  They 
were  swept  simultaneously  by  the 
same  currents  of  thought.  The  debt 
of  Shakespeare  and  Milton  to  Italian 
literature  was  immeasurably  great. 
To  take  a  single  instance  from  France, 
that  of  Montaigne;  his  influence  in 
England  has  rarely  been  excelled  by 
any  foreign  writer.  In  his  English 
dress  by  Florio,  who  taught  Italian 
to  Anne  of  Denmark,  he  appealed 
strongly  to  the  English  train  of 
thought.  So  much  was  this  the 
case,  that  Montaigne  was  by  some 
believed  to  be  an  Englishman.  The 
literature  of  Europe  was  simulta- 
neously subjected  to  the  same  intel- 
lectual forces.  In  London,  Paris,  and 
Rome  the  educated  were  reading, 
talking,  and  thinking  much  the  same 
thing.  It  was  a  great  symposium  of 
letters.  This  is,  to  a  great  extent,  to 
be  ascribed  to  the  fact  that  a  know- 
ledge of  Latin  was  a  common  property 
of  the  learned.  It  was  the  universal 
language ;  a  sort  of  literary  volapuky 
if  the  comparison  may  be  allowed. 
Every  author  who  wished  to  be  a 
power  took  care  to  have  his  works 
translated  into  Latin.  A  crucial  in 
stance  will  suffice.  Bacon  requested 
his  friend  Dr.  Playfair  to  undertake 
the  task  of  translating  The  Advance- 
mefniqf  Learning  into  JjaXitL'y  to  use  his 
own  words,  "  the  privateness  of  the 
language  considered  wherein  it  is 
written  extending  to  my  readers"; 
and  he  counts  it  *'a  second  birth  of 
that  work  if  it  might  be  ti 
without  manifest  loss  of  the 
matter.''     And   again   in  fnff 
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copy  of  the  De  Augmentis  Scientiarum 
to  the  Prince  of  Wales  he  emphatically 
expresses  his  belief  that  ''  it  is  a  book 
which  will  live  and  be  a  citizen  of  the 
world  as  English  books  are  not."  A 
more  striking  illustration  of  the  diffu- 
sion of  Latin  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find.  In  Bacon's  time  it  was,  in  a 
very  real  sense,  a  living  language.  In 
it  men  of  learning  corresponded,  and 
it  was  thus  that  Bacon  discussed 
with  Casaubon,  who  was  then  in  Paris, 
the  problems  of  philosophy.  A  book 
in  Latin  was  an  open  book  to  all  the 
world. 

Keligion  and  literature  combined  to 
give    Europe   a   sense    of    solidarity 
which  it  has   never  since  possessed. 
But  religious  unity  waned,  nationali- 
ties  developed,   patriotism   became  a 
power,   and    the  growth   of    modem 
languages   dethroned   Latin   from  its 
place.     Here  were   the   seeds  of  dis- 
union  fully  sown.     The  process  has 
been  immensely  accelerated  during  the 
present  century.     Never  has  national- 
ist feeling  been  so  strong.     Nations 
have  in  several  cases  been  advanced 
into  States,  for  between  the  two   a 
clear  distinction  may  be  drawn.     The 
existence  of  the  nation  always  pre- 
cedes the  creation  of  the  State.     The 
formation  of  the  nation  is  always  the 
longer  process  of  the  two ;  it  is  the 
work  of  ages,  but  a  single  war  may 
transform  a  nation  into  a  State.     Na- 
tions  are   not   made,   but  grow;  the 
pen  of  the  diplomatist  may  create  the 
State.     It  took   prodigious   forces  to 
weld  the   Bretons,   the  Franks,  and 
other  different  races  into  the  nation 
which  is  known  as  France.     Italy  was 
ethnologically  a    nation   long   before 
1860;  it  was  never  a  State;  it  was 
only  what  Mettemich  called  it  with 
his  airy  language  of  cynical  contempt, 
''a    geographical     expression.''     The 
sting'  of  the  saying  lay  in  its  truth ; 
it  was  brutally  candid.     On  the  other 
hand,  by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  Bul- 
garia was  made  a  State.     The  essen- 
tial marks  of  nationality   have  long 
been  questioned.     Neither  unity    of 
language,    of   blood,   of    history  and 


tradition,  nor  occupation  of  territory, 
when  taken  separately,  or  sometimes 
when  taken  together,  are  enough  to 
constitute  a  nation.  The  Bretons  and 
the  Basques  have  a  territory  and  a 
dialect  of  their  own,  but  they  are  re- 
fused the  title.  On  the  other  hand, 
France  which  contains  them  is  a  nation, 
though  she  is  made  up  of  very  dissimi- 
lar races,  with  very  dissimilar  speech. 
But  if  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  say 
whether  a  people  forms  a  nation,  it  is 
easy  to  say  when  a  nation  forms  a  State. 
When  a  nation  maintains  an  inde- 
pendent self-government,  then  it  is 
raised  to  the  position  of  a  State ;  it  is 
clothed  with  a  higher  stattu.  Burke 
put  it  well  when  he  said  that ''  the 
State  is  the  nation  in  its  collective  and 
corporate  character."  The  State  is  in 
fact  a  political  corporation,  a  sort  of 
persona  ficta  of  international  law.  It 
is  the  nation  considered  in  its  external 
relations ;  or  in  other  words  the  nation 
is  an  ethnological  conception,  and  the 
State  a  political  one.  And  no  nation 
can  properly  hope  or  claim  to  be  a 
State  unless  it  is  able  to  stand  by 
itself  in  the  rough  and  tumble  of 
international  strife.  Home  indeed, 
under  Pius  the  Ninth,  backed  up  as 
she  was  by  the  bayonets  of  the  French, 
contrived  to  pose  for  a  time  as  a  State. 
But  it  was  a  sorry  spectacle;  Mr. 
Gladstone  called  her  the  great  politi- 
cal mendicant  of  the  world. 

When  the  ninteenth  century  dawned 
the  nations  were  already  formed ;  its 
history  has  been  that  of  the  greatest 
process  of  State-making  that  the  world 
has  ever  seen.  It  was  in  this  direc- 
tion  that  the  forces  of  nationalism, 
which  ever  waxes  more  and  more, 
impelled  themselves  with  irresistible 
strength.  The  erection  of  natural 
and  ethnological  boundaries  in  ex- 
change for  purely  artificial  ones  has 
been  one  of  the  grand  results  of  the 
present  century  of  European  history. 
Nationalism  has  been  one  of  its 
dominant  ideas.  It  has  been  omni- 
present, and  has  had  a  profound  and 
subtle  influence.  It  is  a  significant 
fact  that  the   English  language  was 
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without  the  word  international  until 
it  occurred  to  the  genius  of  Bentham 
to  invent   it.     Everywhere   have  the 
nations  demanded  or  extorted  recog- 
nition, and  some  of  the  most  important 
wars     of     the   century    have     been 
waged  on  national  grounds,  and  have 
had     results     which    have    mightily 
affected  the  destinies  of  nations.     All 
the  efforts  and  creations  of  warriors 
and  statesmen,  which  have  ignored  or 
defied  the  spirit  of  the  age,  have  even- 
tually failed.     It  was  like  trying  to 
dam  in  the  tide.     Napoleon,  who,  like 
Attila,  may  be  called  ^^a  scourge  of 
God,"  treated  nations   like  cattle  or 
sheep ;  but  at  the  end  the  bitter  ex- 
clamation escaped  him, ''  I  have  sinned 
against  the  ideas  of  the  century ;   I 
have  lost  all."     There  was  more  truth 
in  the  remark  than  he  probably  sup- 
posed.    The  work  too  of  the  Congress 
of  Vienna  in  1815,  with  its  cynical  in- 
difference   to   nationalist   hopes    and 
aspirations,    was    doomed    to  failure 
from  the  first.     There   is  a  story  of 
Talleyrand  that  at  a  meeting  of  diplo^ 
matists  he  once  asked,  "  Who  is  being 
deceived  here  1 "     At  the  Congress  of 
Vienna  he  might  have  said  that  every 
one  deceived  himself.     For  based  on 
false  principles,  its  work  could  only 
be  supported  by  bayonets  for  a  time, 
and  in  less  than  half  a  century  not  a 
shred  of    it    remained.     It   too   had 
sinned  against  the  ideas  of  the  century. 
Ail  this    is    clearly   seen    in    the 
changes  which  have  occurred  in  the 
political  geography  of   Europe  since 
the   beginning  of  the  century.     Let 
any  one  compare  the  map  of  Europe 
as  it  is  to-day  with  what  it  was  before 
1830  for  instance.     Immense  changes 
will  be  seen  at  a  glance.     Frontiers 
have  been  entirely  rearranged ;  some 
States  have  been  greatly  cut  down; 
others  have  been  greatly  increased, 
and  some  have  been  actually  created. 
It  will  be  found  on  examination  that 
all  these  changes  have  been  due  to  the 
profound  and  irresistible  influence  of 
the    spirit    of    nationalism.     It    has 
operated  in  two  directly  opposite  direc- 
tions,  though   the   end  attained   has 


been  the  same.     It  has  bound,  some 
States    together    and    has    split    up 
others.     The  two  great  achievements 
in  the  way  of  union  have  been  those 
of  the  German  Empire  and  the  King- 
dom of  Italy.     In  the  first  a  Federal 
Union    has    taken    the    place    of    a 
number  of    small   and    disconnected 
States ;  in  the  latter  a  still  greater 
wonder  has  been  worked,  and  absolute 
unity  has  succeeded  to  a  number  of 
petty  kingdoms  and   duchies  domin- 
eered over  by  a  foreign  power  which 
governed  by  a  practical  application  of 
the  maxim   "  divide   and  rule."     In 
these  cases  the  spirit  of  nationalism 
has    knitted    together    those    whom 
language,  consanguinity,  and  histori- 
cal tradition  had  made  brothers  and 
sisters.     In  other  cases  the  same  spirit 
has  been  not  a  cementing  but  a  sun- 
dering principle.     This  has  been  the 
case    chiefly  in  south-eastern  Europe 
where  from  the  ruins  of  the  Turkish 
Empire    have    arisen     the     separate 
Principalities  of    Greece,   Roumania, 
Servia,  and  Bulgaria.     The  Turks  had 
brought  beneath  their  sway  a  number 
of  separate  nationalities,  which  after 
centuries  of  oppression  have  entered 
again  on  a   new  and  vigorous  life. 
Belgium  too  has   been  severed  from 
Holland  with  which  she  had  little  in 
common,  and  Holstein  from  Denmark 
to  be  merged  in  the  German  Empire ; 
perhaps   Poland   alone,   of  all    those 
peoples  which  can  fairly  claim  to  be 
called  a  nation,  has  failed  to  win  for 
herself   a   separate    existence.     Even 
where  there  has  been  no  geographical 
change,  signs  of  the  same  tendency 
may  be  seen.     In  that  congeries  of 
races  which  forms  the  Austrian  Em- 
pire much  has  been  conceded  to  the 
national  feelings  of  the  different  sec- 
tions.    Nowhere  has  the  principle  of 
home-rule    been    so    fully    admitted. 
The    Emperor-King    is    crowned    at 
Buda-Pesth    as    well  as  at  Vienna. 
Something  similar    may   be  said   of 
Norway  and  Sweden,  and  quite  lately 
the  latter  country,  or  rather  a  section 
of  its  people,  have  gone  to  extreme 
leiigths  in  its  demands  for  separate 
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recognition,  and  has  sought  to  be 
represented  by  its  own  consuls  abroad. 
It  may  be  added  that  Savoy,  which 
has  been  merged  in  France,  was  more 
French  than  Italian,  and  that  even 
Alsace  and  Lorraine  have  only  re- 
verted to  their  old  allegiance.  With 
the  home-rule  movements  in  Ireland 
and  Scotland  we  are  only  too  familiar. 
This  development  of  States  is  a  fact 
in  which  every  liberal-minded  man 
will  rejoice.  It  must  always  be  well 
for  a  nation  to  work  out  her  own 
destiny  in  accordance  with  her  own 
ideas,  provided  only  that  she  has  the 
requisite  ability  to  maintain  a  separ- 
ate and  honourable  existence.  Her 
citizens  are  ennobled  and  the  world 
is  enriched  by  the  free  applica- 
^on  of  the  nation's  talents  and 
genius  to  the  work  that  suits  her 
best.  The  universal  stock  of  original 
products  and  ideas  is  augmented  by 
every  addition  to  the  family  of  States ; 
and  so  the  rule  of  the  foreigner,  where 
it  is  not  required  and  is  not  acqui- 
esced in,  must  always  be  deplored. 
The  power  of  self-government  is  the 
test  and  touchstone  of  national  charac- 
ter, and  that  so  many  nations  should 
have  successfully  undergone  the  trial 
is  a  fact  which  should  fill  us  with  hope 
for  the  future.  It  marks  advance- 
ment, and  is  the  promise  of  progress 
in  the  race.  But  in  this  world  there 
appears  to  be  no  unmixed  good. 

Boses  have  thorns,  and  silver  fountains 
mud. 

The  growth  of  nationalism  seems  to 

have  correspondingly   weakened    the 

sentiment  of  human  catholicity  and 

the  brotherhood  of   man.     It  was  a 

fine  saying  of   Mazzini  that  nations 

are  the  citizens  of  humanity,  just  as 

individuals   are   the   citizens    of.  the 

nation;    but  this  is  rather  an  ideal 

than    an    expression    of    the    truth. 

Kacial  differences  have  in  fact  been 

exaggerated,    and     the     patriots     of 

humanity  are  rarer  than  ever.     The 

sentiment  of  nationalism  has  lately 

shown  signs  of  running  to  excess,  and 

seems  to  have  taken  the  form  of  an 


exuberant  patriotism,  which  every- 
where regards  the  foreigner  with 
more  or  less  suspicion  and  dislike. 
This  is  the  more  remarkable  because 
it  is  in  some  sort  a  reversion  to  the 
ruder  habits  of  an  earlier  age  when  a 
stranger  was  always  an  object  of  dis- 
like, as  an  actual  or  a  possible  enemy. 
All  sorts  of  obstacles  were  placed  in 
the  way  of  an  alien  who  dared  to 
domicile  himself  abroad.  In  England, 
for  instance,  he  was  not  allowed  to 
hold  land ;  in  France  difficulties  were 
placed  in  the  way  of  his  receiving  and 
transmitting  property  by  the  so-called 
droit  d^avhaine.  Such  cries  as  Wales 
for  the  Welsh  and  Ireland  for  the 
rish  are  continually  heard,  as  though 
the  presence  of  the  foreigner  were  a 
positive  evil,  and  as  though  he  only 
came  to  make  what  he  could  out  of 
the  country,  and  to  return  home  to 
enjoy  his  ill-gotten  gains. 

There  must  be  some  deep-seated 
cause  for  the  recent  growth  of  this 
spirit,  for  the  symptoms  are  too 
widely  spread  to  be  merely  regarded 
as  the  passing  whim  or  caprice  of 
this  nation  or  of  that.  The  Rus- 
sians expel  the  Jews,  and  many 
of  the  Germans  and  the  Austrians 
would  expel  them  if  they  could.  The 
Swiss  have  lately  very  gravely  in- 
fringed the  liberty  of  the  subject  by 
forbidding  the  practice  of  the  Jewish 
shechita.^  Even  the  French  have  their 
Anti-Semites,  in  spite  of  their  noisy 
declamations  on  the  rights  of  man. 
The  Germans  dislike  their  Polish 
population  and  by  harsh  measiures  try 
to  drive  them  into  Hussia.  The 
Czechs  of  Bohemia  show  an  undis- 
guised hostility  to  their  Austrian 
fellow-subjects.  Kussia  has  no  tolera- 
tion for  any  differences  of  race  or 
religion  within  her  boundaries.  The 
policy  of  Kussification  has  been  carried 
to  an  extreme  length;  it  has  acted 
like  a  great  steam-roller  in  crushing 
everything  beneath  it  to  one  dead 
level.  It  was  last  year  made  a  penal 
offence  for  any  one  in  Poland  to  speak 

1  See  an  article  on  The  Appeal  to  ike  People 
in  this  magazine,  November,  1893. 
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Polish  in  any  place  of  public  resort. 
Finland  has  been  made  a  BuBsian 
Grand  Duchy  and  every  mark  which 
distinguished  her  from  Russia  is  being 
rapidly  obliterated.  But  the  deter- 
mined attempt  to  make  Bulgaria 
Russian  has,  thanks  to  the  efforts  of 
her  past  and  present  rulers,  been 
averted.  In  Bulgaria  herself  the 
language  of  the  country  is  com- 
pulsorily  taught  in  the  schools  of  the 
Greek  section  of  the  people.  Russia 
and  Germany  are  engaged  in  a  deadly 
war  of  tariffs.  France  is  hardly 
second  to  Russia  in  her  hatred  of  the 
foreigner ;  and  in  view  of  the  intimate 
connection  which  exists  between  that 
country  and  our  own,  it  will  be  a 
matter  of  more  than  theoretical  inter- 
est to  consider  the  question  for  a 
moment.  To  numbers  of  Englishmen 
it  is  a  matter  of  much  practical 
importance.  The  rabid  declamations 
of  the  French  Press  over  Egypt  and 
Siam  may  be  dismissed  in  silence. 
But  in  other  and  more  serious  ways 
French  patriotic  feeling  has  reached 
an  excess  which  would  be  merely 
ridiculous  if  it  was  not  positively 
harmful.  No  Frenchman  can  be  too 
exclusively  French  in  his  feeling,  or 
too  intensely  patriotic.  It  has  been 
cleverly  remarked  that  whereas  an 
Englishman  looks  upon  his  country  as 
belonging  to  himself,  a  Frenchman 
looks  upon  himself  as  belonging  to  his 
country.  There  is  a  certain  sub- 
stratum of  truth  in  Defoe's  satire  : 

A  tme-bom  Englishman 's  a  contradiction, 
In  speech  an  irony,  in  fact  a  fiction, 
A  metaphor  invented  to  express 
A  man  akin  to  all  the  universe. 

For  the  English  are  good  colonists 
and  can  easily  acclimatise  themselves 
abroad.  The  Frenchman's  ardent  love 
of  his  country  is  an  honourable  dis- 
tinction, but  it  does  not  justify  a 
patriotic  madness.  The  late  M.  Wad- 
dington,  for  example,  was  assailed  as 
being  too  English  for  a  French  ambas- 
sador, and  hfiurdly  credible  though  it  is, 
he  actually  lost  his  seat  in  the  Senate 
on  this  very  ground.     Lord  Dufferin 


has  been  outrageously  abused  by  the 
lowest  specimens  of  the  Parisian  Press, 
and  an  attempt  has  been  recently  made 
to  ruin  M.  Cl^menceau  by  charging 
him  with  being  in  the  pay  of  the 
British  Foreign  Office.  It  is  a  not- 
able fact  that  the  bulk  of  French 
investors  will  only  put  their  money 
into  French  securities,  and  will  only 
embark  it  in  foreign  enterprise  when 
the  direction  is  French,  as  at  Suez 
and  Panama.  Russian  Government 
stock  has  however,  for  obvious  reasons, 
recently  become  an  exception.  But  the 
strongest  instance  of  the  international 
animosity  of  the  French  is  displayed 
in  their  attitude  towards  foreign  work- 
men, and  indeed  to  any  foreigner 
engaged  in  any  business  in  France. 
The  deadly  conflict  between  the  French 
and  Italian  workmen  near  Marseilles, 
and  the  acquittal  of  the  accused  by 
a  French  jury,  will  be  fresh  in  every- 
body's memory.  It  was  a  curious 
comment  on  the  vaunted  solidarity  of 
labour,  which  Socialists  declare  to  pre- 
vail throughout  the  world.  But  this 
interference  with  the  foreigner  is  a 
matter  of  grave  practical  importance 
to  ourselves,  for  although  the  British 
residents  in  France  are  not  as  numer- 
ous as  those  of  several  other  nations,  yet 
they  are  calculated  to  be  about  thirty- 
six  thousand  in  number.  Special  laws 
have  recently  been  made  which  would 
seem  to  have  for  their  object  the 
embarrassment  of  the  foreigner. 
So  long  ago  as  1888  all  foreign  resi- 
dents were  compelled  to  register  them- 
selves, and  now  by  a  decree  of  last 
August  all  foreigners  following  a  pro« 
fession,  trade,  or  industry  must  present 
themselves  at  the  Prefecture  of  Police, 
provided  with  papers  establishing  their 
identity  and  their  residence,  and  ob- 
tain a  certificate  of  registration  at  the 
cost  of  a  few  francs.  Without  this 
certificate  the  foreigner  is  liable  to  a 
prosecution  and  a  fine  of  from  fifty 
to  two  hundred  francs ;  and  any 
person  knowingly  employing  him  is 
also  liable  to  a  penalty.  Special  diffi- 
culties too  are  placed  in  the  way 
of   foreign  practitioners  of  medicine 
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with  regard  to  the  recognition  of  their 
diplomas. 

If  we  leave  Europe  and  cross  the 
ocean,  we  find  the  same  kind  of  feeling 
prevailing.  In  Australia  and  America 
the  Chinese  are  expelled  and  kept  out 
by  measures  of  a  very  stringent  kind  ; 
and  in  far  off  Japan  there  has  been  a 
considerable  outburst  of  feeling  against 
the  alien.  The  United  States  have 
taken  measures  to  discourage  the 
foreigner  by  placing  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  his  acquiring  land,  and  for- 
bidding him  to  enter  under  a  contract 
of  labour.  Stringent  laws  have  been 
passed  regarding  the  admission  of 
immigrants,  and  they  are  threatened 
soon  to  be  stopped  altogether.  The 
treatment  of  the  Negroes  by  the 
Whites  and  the  horrible  cases  of  lynch- 
law  are  a  terrible  witness  of  the  in- 
humanities which  racial  differences 
can  cause.  In  the  United  States 
moreover  the  dislike  of  foreign  com- 
petition takes  the  form  of  high  policy 
of  State.  For  what  is  protection  but 
a  wrong-headed  piece  of  selfishness? 
Anything  more  egregiously  selfish  on 
the  part  of  the  American  manufacturer 
than  the  McEonley  Tariff  Act  it  would 
be  difficult  to  imagine,  and  it  is  pleas- 
ing to  note  that  it  seems  to  have 
brought  its  own  Nemesis  with  it. 
And  so  it  is  in  much  the  same  way 
all  over  the  world ;  Protection  is  the 
adopted  policy  everywhere.  Carlyle 
described  Cobden  as  an  inspired  bagman 
who  dreamed  of  a  calico  millennium ; 
but  the  millennium  of  Free  Trade 
seems  as  far  off  as  ever. 

In  democracies  the  acts  of  the 
Legislative  Chambers  are  the  reflex  of 
the  opinions  of  the  people,  and  new 
laws  or  changes  in  the  old  laws  on 
nationality  and  naturalisation  seem  to 
point  to  the  existence  of  a  sort  of 
national  self -consciousness ;  they  are, 
so  to  speak,  attempts  of  the  people 
to  emphasize  their  distinctness  and 
separateness  in  the  family  of  nations. 
In  France,  Sweden,  Norway,  and 
Spain,  these  laws  have  all  been 
amended  since  1887,  and  in  Holland 
the  subject  was  under  discussion  last 


year.  Clearly  then  the  subject  of 
nationality  is  receiving  its  full  share 
(A  attention. 

Though  not  of  much  practical  im- 
portance in  itself,  the  question  of  the 
nationality  of  the  present  Duke  of  Co- 
burg  is  for  these  reasons  interesting. 
The  fact  is  that  all  claims  to  nation- 
ality and  naturalisation  are  every- 
where scanned  with  a  very  jealous  eye. 
Every  State  has  on  these  subjects  its 
own  special  laws,  which  are  of  infinite 
variety  and  form  a  perfect  "  wilderness 
of  single  instances.''  But  there  are 
two  principles  which  underlie  them 
all,  and  these  are  that  no  citizen  shall 
be  allowed  to  lightly  shed  his  nation- 
ality, and  that  naturalisation  shall  not 
be  too  easily  acquired.  The  legal 
maxim,  riemo  potest  exuere  patriamy  is 
still  a  working  principle,  into  which 
however  considerable  breaches  have 
been  made.  The  English  law,  for  in- 
stance, by  the  Naturalisation  Act  of 
1870,  now  permits  an  Englishman  to 
assume  a  foreign  nationality ;  and  it 
seems  to  be  the  better  opinion  that 
the  Duke  of  Coburg  has  ceased  to  be  a 
British  subject,  though  the  question 
is  by  no  means  free  from  doubt.  This 
is  the  inclusive  principle  which  is 
occasioned  by  the  desire  of  a  nation  to 
preserve  as  far  as  possible  her  claim 
to  the  allegiance  of  her  natural-born 
citizens.  The  other  principle  is  one 
of  exclusion,  and  aims  at  keeping 
aliens  out  from  the  enjoyment  of 
advantages  to  which  they  are  not  by 
birth  entitled.  Naturalisation  is  almost 
universally  regarded  as  a  boon  which 
can  only  be  conceded  to  those  who  can 
show  themselves  worthy  to  receive  it. 
The  militant  spirit  which  now  domin- 
ates the  Continent,  and  the  desire  to 
make  the  net  of  conscription  as  sweep- 
ing as  possible,  makes  the  subject 
more  practically  important  than  it 
otherwise  would  be.  And  here,  as  once 
before,  we  may  take  France  as  a 
typical  example  of  the  difficulties 
and  inconveniences  which  naturalisa- 
tion laws  are  found  to  create.  By 
the  French  Law  of  1889  it  is  provided 
that  "  every  individual  born  in  France 
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of  a  foreigner  also  bom  there  "  is  a 
French  citizen ;  and  the  word  foreigner 
has  there  been  interpreted  to  mean 
either  the  father  or  the  mother ;  so 
that  a  person  born  in  France  of  a 
foreign  father  also  bom  there,  but 
of  a  French  mother,  is  to  be  deemed  a 
French  citizen.  And  this  is  so,  even 
though  such  a  person  resides  habitu- 
ally abroad.  This  was  actually  decided 
in  the  Court  of  Cassation  in  the  case 
of  one  Lucien  Hess,  who  wished  to 
vindicate  his  French  nationality.  But 
in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  similar 
to  that  of  Lucien  Hess,  the  desire 
was  not  to  claim  but  to  repudiate 
French  nationality.  The  law  was 
often  felt  to  bear  very  hardly  upon 
those  who  had  no  intention  to  claim 
as  French  subjects,  and  there  were 
many  who  had  always  claimed  to  be 
British ;  it  might  for  example  render  a 
man  liable  to  punishment  as  a  deserter. 
It  may  be  at  least  partially  ascribed 
to  the  protests  of  our  government  that 
this  most  inconvenient  law  was  last 
July  amende<^;  and  it  is  now  provided 
that  the  child  of  a  mother  bom  in 
France,  the  father  being  born  abroad, 
shall  during  his  twenty-first  year 
have  the  right  of  declining  to  accept 
French  nationality ;  and  in  the  event 
of  his  neglecting  to  decline  it  in  the 
legal  form  during  that  year  he  is  to 
be  deemed  a  French  subject. 

All  these  facts  seem  to  point  to 
the  conclusion  that  national  senti- 
ment, and  with  it  also  international 
animosity,  tends  to  grow  and  even 
to  assume  an  exaggerated  form.  It 
is  an  exhibition  which  cannot  but 
excite  our  surprise.  What  has  caused 
it  is  not   at  all  easy  to  decide.     It 


would  almost  seem  to  be  the  case 
that  national  feeling  having  nearly 
everywhere  obtained  its  legitimate 
ends,  is  throwing  its  yet  unspent 
forces  into  irregular  channels.  The 
nations  are  now  fully  grown,  and 
their  pent-up  patriotism  has  now  no 
obstacles  to  break  itself  upon.  Then 
again  perhaps  the  spur  of  competi- 
tion renders  the  conditions  of  life 
harder  to  bear  than  formerly.  Great 
armaments  and  huge  national  debts 
are  a  crushing  bimlen  to  sustain. 
But  the  world  has  yet  to  learn  that 
in  the  long  run  no  one  nation  can 
gain  by  the  losses  orthe  sufEeringsof  the 
others,  any  more  than  individuals  can 
gain  by  the  impoverishment  of  their 
neighbours.  The  total  wealth  of  the 
world  is  made  up  of  the  contributions 
of  all  nations,  and  the  poverty  of  one 
cannot  but  impair  the  riches  of  the 
rest.  This  is  a  lesson  which  is  slowly 
learned  by  the  masses,  and  by  many 
of  them  is  never  learned  at  all.  That 
one  country  can  benefit  by  the  in- 
fliction of  losses  on  another  is  as  much 
an  economic  superstition  as  that  wealth 
consists  in  amassing  the  precious 
metals.  And  yet  it  is  an  idea  which 
dies  hard.  It  is  frequently  forgotten 
what  valuable  services  aliens  have 
often  rendered  to  their  adopted  coun- 
tries, and  how  readily  moreover  they 
are  amalgamated  with  the  rest  of  the 
population.  If  these  ^aspects  of  the 
question  were  better  understood  or 
remembered,  the  virtue  of  patriotism 
would  not  be  so  often  sullied  by  that 
narrow  and  ungenerous  spirit  which 
too  frequently  distinguishes  it  to-day. 

C.  B.  Roylance-Kbnt. 
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THE  RIOTS  IN  BOMBAY. 


BY   AN   OLD    INDIAN  MAGISTBATE. 


I'hb  incident  about  to  be  narrated, 
though  trivial  enough  in  itself,  may 
serve  to  illustrate  and  explain  certain 
events  which  have  very  recently*taken 
place  in  India.  The  Hindus  and 
Mahommedans  have  lived  so  long 
together  in  the  same  country,  under 
different  administrations,  that  it  must 
strike  the  mere  bystander  as  strange 
that  they  have  not  long  ago  contrived 
some  arrangement  by  which  both 
parties  should  exercise  their  religious 
duties  without  interfering  with  each 
other.  The  same  bystander  would 
alsOy  doubtless,  be  surprised  to  find 
that  useful  and  often  picturesque  quad- 
ruped, the  cow,  figuring  again  as  a 
theological  factor,  and  creating  un- 
pleasant feelings  between  the  natives 
of  Hindustan  and  the  foreign  race  who 
have  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  the 
Moguls.  Some  light  may  perhaps  be 
thrown  on  both  these  points.  The 
«tory  must  perforce  take  the  form  of  a 
personal  narrative,  but  the  eye-witness 
will  be  only  used  as  evidence,  and  shall 
not  be  more  put  forward  than  is  abso- 
lutely necessary. 

A  year  or  two  before  the  Mutiny  I 
was  stationed  at  Allygurh  in  north- 
west India,  holding  the  post  of  second 
or  subsidiary  magistrate.  My  chief 
made  up  his  mind  to  take  leave  to  the 
hills  for  the  autumn,  and  started  on 
his  journey  leaving  me  in  charge  of 
the  district.  Our  Commissioner,  who 
in  that  part  of  the  country  occupies 
very  much  the  position  of  a  French 
pr^/et,  made  no  objection  at  the  time, 
though  I  have  wondered  since  that  he 
did  not  do  so.  I  was  not  too  young, 
but  from  having  been  in  the  Secretariat 
was  quite  inexperienced  m  managing 
a  large  town  and  the  extensive  tract 
of  which  it  formed  the  provincial 
capital.     And  when  I  came  to  look  at 


the  work  in  hand,  and  found  that 
the  Moslem  Mohurrum  would  fall  at 
the  same  time  as  the  Games  of  Kam, 
it  struck  me  that  for  a  novice  I  had 
rather  an  awkward  task  before  me. 
The  latter  festival  is  a  favourite  one 
with  the  Hindus,  and  in  the  old  days 
was  generally  chosen  for  the  opening 
of  the  fighting  season.  The  Mahom- 
medan  year  being  a  lunar  one,  the 
fasts  and  feasts  of  that  creed  circle 
round,  and  so  periodically  clash  with 
the  commemorations  of  the  Hindu 
solar  year,  which  are  comparatively 
fixed.  The  head-borough  or  hotwal  of 
the  city  was  a  tall,  stout  very  good- 
tempered,  cheerful  Mahommedan,  who, 
not  to  introduce  difficult  names,  shall 
be  called  Ali  Baba.  On  thinking 
over  possible  plans  of  control,  it 
occurred  to  me  that  as  Hindus  were 
more  manageable  than  the  followers  of 
the  Prophet,  it  would  be  as  well  to 
put  the  maintenance  of  order  entirely 
in  Moslem  hands,  and  to  then  use 
every  exertion  to  prevent  misuse  of 
power.  I  sent  for  Ali  Baba  and  com- 
municated my  idea  to  him.  He  looked 
rather  comical,  and  for  the  moment 
seemed  short  of  breath,  but  recovered 
immediately,  and  was  loud  in  his 
approval  of,  what  he  was  good  enough 
to  call,  my  great  wisdom.  He 
declared  the  scheme  to  be  excellent, 
and  promised  to  take  prompt  measures 
for  carrying  it  out.  The  date  was,  of 
course,  before  the  days  of  an  organised 
police.  The  head-boroughs  had  great 
infiuence,  and  I  do  not  think  were  in- 
efficient, but  were  certainly  arbitrary 
and  unscrupulous.  They  were  sup- 
ported by  a  large  body  of  roughly 
armed  men,  who  being  dressed  in 
different  costumes  looked  a  mixed  mob, 
gaining  from  some  forgotten  wit  the 
appellation  of  Constables'  Miscellany. 
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During  the  time  that  elapsed  before 
the  celebrations  I  signed  orders,  made 
out  by  All  Baba,  directing  that  all 
Hindu  constables  were  to  be  temporarily 
drafted  out  of  the  city  to  country 
stations,  and  their  places  filled  up  by 
Mahommedans  drawn  from  distant 
posts.  Ali  Baba  was  told  that  if  any 
constable  exhibited  the  least  party- 
feeling  in  the  city,  he  would  be 
severely  punished ;  and  that  as  Islam 
was  entirely  in  the  ascendant,  it  must 
also  consider  itself  on  its  best  beha^ 
viour.  The  kotvxd  was  in  direct 
communication  with  the  leading 
members  of  his  faith,  and  guaranteed 
that  there  should  be  no  arrogance  or 
overbearing  conduct.  I  also  frequently 
saw  Mohun,  the  chief  Hindu  mer- 
chant. He  was  rather  glum,  and 
asked  me  one  day  if  I  had  observed 
what  Ali  Baba  was  doing ;  but  when 
I  remarked  that  he  was  acting  under 
my  strict  orders,  Mohun  replied  that, 
in  that  case,  all  must  be  right.  I 
assured  him  the  only  object  in  view 
was  the  preservation  of  order,  and 
that  not  the  slightest  interference 
with  Hindu  usages  would  bei  allowed. 
He  was  silent  for  a  while,  and  then, 
on  taking  leave,  remarked  significantly, 
but  very  civilly,  that  the  city  was  an 
ancient  Hindu  place  and  had  no  fancy 
for  Moslem  predominance.  Mohun 
was  right ;  the  majority  of  the  inhabit- 
ants were  Hindus,  and  had  never  even 
recognised  the  name  Allygurh  imposed 
by  the  Moguls,  but  called  their  native 
home  Koel. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  to  describe, 
except  in  mere  outline,  the  two  anni- 
versaries which  in  this  particular  year 
happened  to  be  celebrated  concurrent- 
ly. The  Mohurrum  recalls  the  deaths, 
which  are  also  termed  martyrdoms,  of 
Hassan  and  Hussain,  the  grandsons 
of  the  Prophet.  The  grief  more 
especially  weighs  upon  the  Shia  sect, 
but  Shia  and  Soonee  alike  commemo- 
rate the  occasion.  Processions  are 
frequent;  there  is  incessant  drum- 
ming and  shouting  of  the  names  of 
the  two  heroes,  with  combats  of  single- 
stick, and  rapid  whirling  of  torches ; 


a  model  of  the  tomb  of  Hussain  is 
carried  through  the  streets,  and  at 
last  buried  in  a  piece  of  ground 
especially  devoted  to  the  purpose. 
The  Games  of  Bam  are  in  honour  of 
the  legendary  expedition  of  Bam  to 
Ceylon ;  they  begin  with  a  procession 
in  which  Bam  and  Seeta  are  repre- 
sented in  their  early  years  by 
children;  and  they  terminate  with 
an  attack  on  a  great  pasteboard 
image  of  the  giant  Bavan,  which  is 
filled  with  fireworks  and  comes  to  the 
dramatic  end  of  an  explosion.  It  was 
arranged  that  the  ceremonies  of  the 
Moslems  should  take  place  first,  and 
afterwards  those  of  the  Hindus  ;  with 
which  Mohun,  as  spokesman  of  the 
latter,  expressed  himself  satisfied. 

Nothing  could  have  apparently 
passed  o£E  better  than  the  pageants 
of  the  last  important  day.  The  sort 
of  outbreaks  that  often  take  place  are 
of  the  following  nature.  A  Brahmin, 
perhaps  in  forming  part  of  a  pro- 
cession passing  a  mosque,  will  blow 
his  sacred  conch  or  shell.  This  is 
considered  a  defiance  from  idol-wor- 
shippers, and  the  followers  of  Mustapha 
rush  out  and  lay  about  them  with 
their  quarter-staves.  Or  perhaps  the 
evening  ritual  is  being  performed  in  a 
temple,  and  just  as  the  sacred  fire  is 
flashed  before  the  devotees,  in  comes 
whizzing  through  the  air  a  shin-bone 
of  beef.  Whereupon  the  congrega- 
tion make  for  the  nearest  mosque, 
the  elect  are  knocked  o£E  their 
prayer-carpets,  and  confusion  reigns 
supreme. 

But  on  this  occasion  at  Allygurh 
there  was  not  even  exchange  of  abuse, 
and  amity  and  forbearance  appeared 
to  prevail.  The  only  thing  I  ob- 
served was  that  a  tiresome  fellow 
named  Lai  Mahommed,  who  called 
himself  Well-Wisher  of  Islam,  and 
who  was  a  kind  of  stormy  petrel  ap- 
pearing only  when  it  was  going  to  be 
rough,  sent  in  an  insolent  petition, 
sayinc:  that  the  route  laid  down  for 
the  Mahommedan  procession  did  not 
include  parts  of  the  city  which  the 
followers  of  the  Prophet  had  a  right 
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to  visit.  He  was,  however,  rebuked 
and  silenced. 

When  all  was  over  Ali  Baba  came 
to  see  me,  and  as  I  really  thought  I 
had  exhibited  some  administrative 
talent,  I  expected  he  would  compli- 
ment me  on  the  success  of  my  scheme. 
But  though  he  laughed  a  good  deal,  in 
a  decorous  Oriental  way,  he  shook  his 
head.  Two  or  three  of  the  grain- 
merchants,  he  said,  had  gone  o£E  to 
Meerut  to  complain  to  the  Comlnis- 
sioner. 

"  What  on  earth  for  ? "  cried  I. 

''  If  an  occasion  of  this  sort  was 
regulated  by  the  angels,"  said  the 
kotvxd,  **some  one  would  be  dis- 
satisfied.'' 

However,  as  I  was  in  constant 
communication  with  the  Commissioner, 
I  did  not  apprehend  any  trouble,  and 
went  to  bed  on  the  whole  rather 
satisfied  with  myself. 

Early  the  next  morning  Ali  Baba 
was  with  me.     "  All  well  ?  '*  I  asked. 

"  No,  indeed,"  he  replied  ;  "  Hvi-tal 
has  been  proclaimed." 

This  meant  a  closing  of  all  the 
shops ;  for  the  word  is  composed  of 
hut  short  for  hathy  a  market,  and  tal 
ioT  tdla,  a  lock  ;  the  whole  proceeding 
being  well  represented  by  our  expres- 
sion, a  lock-out.  As  almost  the  whole 
trade  of  the  place,  and  that  of  grain 
and  cloth  quite  exclusively,  was  in  the 
hands  of  Hindu  merchants,  and  these 
again  were  members  of  stringent 
guilds,  the  condition  of  affairs  was 
awkward. 

Mohun,  who  though  he  had  not 
gone  himself  to  Meerut,  had  un- 
doubtedly sent  the  deputation,  was 
summoned.  He  was  very  plausible, 
and  said  that,  owing  to  my  excellent 
plans,  not  an  abusive  word  had  been 
uttered;  all  had  bee^  perfect  peace, 
and  I  should  doubtless  be  rewarded 
by  the  Crovemment. 

**  If  that  be  so,"  I  said,  "  then  what 
necessity  for  the  lock-out  ? " 

"  Oh,  the  lock-out,"  he  murmured, 
''yes^  the  lock-out.  Some  ignorant 
men  are  rather  angry  with  the  kotwaly 
to  be  sure.     But  what  can   they  do 


against  your  auspices  1  Of  course, 
turning  an  ancient  seat  of  the  Hindu 
religion  into  a  Mussulman  town 
strikes  some  feeble  minds  as  not  so 
well.  But  there  was  no  fighting,  no 
disputes ;  it  was  really  wonderful !  " 

For  three  blessed  weeks  did  that 
lock-out  continue,  during  which  time 
there  was  nothing  to  be  got  to  eat, 
and  not  even  a  strip  of  cloth  to  cover 
a  Mussulman  body  for  burial.  The 
townsfolk  had  to  go  out  into  the 
villages  to  buy  grain  and  sweetmeats, 
and  though  I  did  persuade  one  or  two 
traders  to  come  over  from  the  neigh- 
bouring town  of  Hatrass,  they  found 
it  desperately  hard  work  to  make 
business. 

I  had  to  keep  a  diary  for  the  Com- 
missioner, and  though  I  made  out 
things  as  favourably  as  I  could,  still 
the  indisputable  fact  remained,  that 
all  trade  had  come  to  a  stand-still. 
I  was  very  anxious ;  every  post- 
carriage  whose  horn  I  heard  on 
the  high-road,  I  fancied  must  con- 
tain the  Commissioner  himself,  or 
some  older  man  sent  to  see  if  he 
could  not  do  better  than  I  had  done. 
I  rode  through  the  dead  streets 
amidst  many  peevish  complaints  and 
groans,  but  there  was  no  law  which 
could  then  touch  the  situation,  and 
Ali  Baba  was  greatly  opposed  to 
persuasion,  as  he  said  Mohun  was  a 
most  obstinate  man. 

At  length,  late  one  night,  the 
kotwcU  came  confidentially  to  me. 
"Mohun  has  had  enough  of  it,"  he 
said.  "  He  wants  to  be  ordered  to 
open  the  bazaar.  I  am  so  unpopular 
that  it  is  no  use  my  giving  the  order. 
But  if  your  honour  will  come  down 
the  first  thing  in  the  morning,  and 
be  peremptory  with  the  merchants, 
they  are  dying  to  give  in." 

My  poor  reputation  had  gone  to 
the  winds  and  I  had  no  pride  left, 
the  sole  idea  being  to  get  trade  to  go 
on  again  somehow.  So  I  promised  to 
be  down  the  first  thing  next  day;  and 
on  keeping  my  engagement  in  the 
struggling  light,  found  Mohun 
standing  at  the  entrance  of  the  main 
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street.  After  compliments,  he  said 
casually,  "Any  orders  for  me  this 
morning  1 " 

"Yes,"  I  said,  "the  bazaar  must 
be  instantly  opened." 

"The  bazaar  I  *'  he  cried  as  if  in 
great  surprise,  then  turning  to  some 
of  his  friends  near  him,  he  asked, 
"  Do  you  hear  what  the  Sahib  says  1 
Open  away  then,  brothers ! "  And 
walking  in  front  of  my  horse,  Mohun 
in  a  stentorian  voice  directed  that  the 
orders  should  be  carried  out.  The 
bamboo  hurdles  flew  down  (they  are 
used  as  shutters),  and  the  busy  hum 
of  trade  soon  followed  our  steps,  like 
water  closing  in  after  a  boat. 

When  we  got  to  the  kotwaUe, 
there  was  Ali  Baba  surrounded  by 
the  Miscellany  and  profuse  in  his 
congratulations,  but  evidently  right 
glad  to  have  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  pacifl<3ation,  and  longing  for 
solitude  to  indulge  in  a  good  laugh. 
Mohun  insisted  upon  it  that  the 
merchants  would  never  have  given 
in,  had  it  not  been  for  me.  He  made 
a  festival  of  the  day,  and  presented 
the  town  with  a  spectacle  of  fireworks 
in  the  evening.  An  elephant  was 
sent  up  to  my  house,  with  the 
entreaty  that  I  would  honour  the 
occasion,  and  I  had  a  very  uncom- 
fortable ride  on  a  young  animal, 
frightened  to  death  at  the  noise, 
and  trembling  so  as  to  produce 
something  analogous  to  sea-sickness. 

The  Commissioner  returned  the 
petition  of  the  merchants  on  the 
ground  that  they  had  virtually  taken 
the  law  into  their  own  hands.  Nor 
was  he  angry  with  me.  He  saw 
of  course  that  I  had  been  made 
use  of  by  Ali  Baba  and  Mohun  for 
their  own  purposes,  but  he  remem- 
bered that  people  have  to  act  in 
India  without  anybody's  advice,  and 
that  if  errors  had  been  committed, 
at  any  rate  the  peace  had  been  kept. 

Parochial  and  unimportant  as  these 
events  may  seem,  they  serve  to  show 
how  easily  ill-feeling  may  spring  up 
between  the  two  great  religions  of 
our  Eastern  Empire ;  and  of  course, 


if  mismanagement  occurs  and  actual 
conflicts  take  place,  the  ill-feeling 
becomes  greatly  aggravated. 

The  recent  riots  at  Bombay  and 
at  other  smaller  towns  will  be  fresh  in 
every  memory.  They  were  perhaps 
fomented  at  the  time  by  a  society 
which,  though  professedly  devoted  to 
the  religious  interests  of  the  Hindus, 
does  not  represent,  so  far  as  can  be 
gathered,  any  particular  body  of  the 
native  community.  It  terms  itself, 
for  its  own  purposes,  the  Cow 
Protection  Society,  and  certainly,  if 
it  was  not  directly  connected  with  the 
riots,  it  considerably  increased  its 
operations  in  consequence  of  them. 
It  Jias  been  urged  that  this  associa- 
tion is  the  voice  of  the  agricultural 
peasantry  on  an  important  point  of 
their  creed.  But  those  who  really 
know  the  peasantry  in  their  fields 
and  villages,  know  very  well  that 
they  are  far  too  occupied  with 
precarious  seasons,  with  the  tax- 
gatherer  and  the  money-lender,  to 
take  up  a  cry  of  their  own  accord, 
when  no  new  usages,  no  innovations 
in  practice,  have  been  introduced,  and 
nothing  whatever  has  occurred  to 
alarm  prejudice  or  to  threaten  annoy- 
ance. 

The  sacred  animal  occupies  the 
same  position  it  has  done  since  the 
commencement  of  the  Mahommedan 
supremacy.  Of  course  there  long 
survived  many  native  States  where 
the  cow  was  more  fully  protected,  but 
as  these  came  gradually  under  Moslem 
influence,  no  question  was  raised  as 
to  whether  the  ruling  power  should 
entertain  its  own  views  on  the  treat- 
ment of  the  animal.  It  was  looked 
upon  as  a  matter  of  course  that  the 
Mahommedans  should  eat  beef,  and 
nothing  is  better  known  than  that 
the  English  have  always  followed  a 
similar  practice. 

Aj3  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that 
without  any  provocation  the  peasantry 
could  suddenly  raise  to  an  important 
religious  height  a  question  which  in 
point  of  fact  has  never  existed  between 
us  and  them,  it  is  evident  that  the 
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excitement  in  the  agricultural  dis- 
tricts was  due  to  instigation.  And 
the  inquiry  next  comes  round,  who 
are  the  wire-pullers  1  The  young  India 
of  advanced  ideas  with  whom  we  are 
familiar  in  London,  the  rising  genera- 
tion  who  wear  European  clothes  and 
do  not  refuse  to  sit  at  European 
tahles,  declares  itself  to  have  got  far 
beyond  cows;  and  even  if  in  search 
of  political  influence,  the  clever  hahus 
who  claim  to  represent  the  Indian 
people  would  scarcely  have  the  im- 
Psnce,  after  breaking  with  so 
many  prejudices,  to  come  forward  on 
such  a  platform. 

It  is  possible  some  of  the  less 
educated  ftajas,  under  the  direction 
of  their  Brahnuns,  may  be  agitating 
through  sincere  notions  of  religious 
duty,  or  under  mistaken  religious 
apprehensions.  But  neither  in  number 
nor  influence  are  such  persons  of  any 
importance. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
real  promoters  of  this  unnecessary 
association  are  actuated  by  disaffection 
to  the  British  rule,  or  are  in  the  pay 
of  those  who  are  interested  in  dis- 
turbing the  peace  between  our 
government  and  its  Indian  subjects. 
The  whole  matter  certainly  claims  the 
fullest  examination,  and  will  doubtless 
receive  it  at  the  hands  of  the  new 
Viceroy. 

Our  course  is  clear.  We  have 
always  professed  the  principles  of  an 
enlightened  toleration;  but  a  tolera- 


tion which  excludes  from  its  opera- 
tions ourselves  and  the  Mahommedans, 
is  not  an  enlightened  one.  We  must 
keep  to  that  line  of  conduct  which 
has  succeeded  so  well  hitherto.  The 
policy,  which  has  found  favour  in 
some  quarters,  of  humouring  Hindu 
bigotry  by  weak  concessions,  is  both 
retrograde  and  dangerous.  It  has 
been  asked  why  need  the  Mahom- 
medans kill  cows  when  they  c>tn  get 
goats;  why  should  not  the  English 
soldier  eat  mutton  instead  of  beef? 
Then  came  the  counter-question  ;  why 
should  not  the  Mahommedans  do 
what  they  have  always  done,  why 
should  the  English  soldier  be  asked  to 
alter  his  habits?  To  this  a  craven 
voice  answered  that  the  majority  does 
not  like  such  usages.  The  majority  1 
But  the  majority  were  in  favour  of 
burning  widows,  of  stuffing  mud  in 
old  people's  mouths,  of  offering  child- 
ren to  the  sacred  rivers,  of  infanticide, 
of  isolating  pariahs,  of  burying  lepers 
alive,  of  suicide,  of  self-mutilations. 
Are  we  to  turn  back  through  that 
dark  avenue  of  cruelty  to  the  barbar- 
ous times?  Certainly,  if  we  take  a 
single  retrograde  step,  we  shall  de- 
monstrate to  all  the  world  that  we  are 
unworthy  of  the  position  we  hold. 
But  such  ignoble  and  disastrous  coun- 
sels will  never,  of  course,  prevail. 
Nothing  but  the  old  calmness  is 
required ;  to  be  just  and  tirm,  and  to 
meet  outrage  by  unhesitating  punish- 
ment. 
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OESCHENEN. 

(in  the  BERNESE  OBERLAND.) 

Wb  passed  beneath  the  pine-trees  proud, 
Cicalas  chirped  about  our  feet, 
And  countless  waterfalls  made  loud 
The  stillness  of  the  noontide  heat. 
Before  us  rose  a  hill, — and  then 
Surely  the  lake  of  Oeschenen! 

Onward  we  pressed;  high  walls  of  rock 
On  either  side  the  valley  pent; 
And  o'er  the  right  precipitous  block 
Behold,  from  some  far  glacier  sent, 
A  flood  shot  forward  into  air, 
Spread  into  spray,  and  vanished  there. 

We  follow  still  the  stony  track, 
At  the  rude  bridge  we  cross  the  stream, 
Above  us  pine-woods  glimmer  black. 
Below  us  hurrying  waters  gleam ; 
Then  steeper  grows  the  rocky  slope, — 
Beyond  the  chalet  lies  our  hope. 

Oh  moment  of  a  glad  surprise  ! 

A  little  to  the  left  we  bent. 

And  bright  beneath  the  summer  skies, 

Blue  under  the  blue  firmament. 

Silently  came  within  our  ken 

The  wondrous  lake  of  Oeschenen. 

Few  men  behold  it  where  it  lies. 
And  feeds  the  rills  that  feed  the  sea, 
Most  dear  to  more  than  human  eyes. 
To  the  sun's  eye  that  lovingly 
From  the  mid-heaven  looks  thereon. 
And  to  the  stars  when  day  is  gone. 

On  one  side  pine-woods  clothe  the  shore; 
On  three  sheer  sides  the  mountain  wall 
Climbs  up  three  thousand  feet  or  more; 
And  here  and  there  the  streamlets  fall 
From  where  untrodden  fields  of  snow 
To  further  heights  undreamed  of  go. 
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We  gazed  on  the  still  depths  below; 
We  gazed  on  the  pure  heights  overhead; 
We  bathed ;  the  quick  returning  glow 
Chased  the  first  chill  away,  and  sped 
A  longing  through  our  frames  to  soar 
To  the  great  mountains  evermore. 

Oh  for  strong  tireless  wings  to  bear 
Us  onward,  far  above  the  lake, 
Far  above  steep  and  torrent,  where 
The  snows  of  God  for  ever  make 
Their  mansion,  pure  as  at  their  birth, 
Unsoiled  by  the  gross  touch  of  earth. 

We  lingered  through  the  afternoon; 

We  plucked  the  strawberries  that  grew 

Beneath  the  pines;  and  all  too  soon 

We  saw  the  hours  slip  by,  and  knew 

We  must  make  homeward  through  the  glen, 

Leaving  the  lake  of  Oeschenen. 

So  backward;  ere  the  darkness  fell. 
From  the  open  casement  of  our  inn, 
Over  the  scene  we  loved  so  well 
We  watched  the  mists  of  evening  win. 
The  Bliimlis-Alp  took  fire  ;    but  then 
We  saw  no  more  of  Oeschenen. 

F. 
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ToiiHY  Griffin  was  the  only  son  of 
his  mother,  and  she  was  a  widow. 
She  kept  house  for  him  and  herself  in 
the  basement  and  attics  of  a  decent 
dwelling  in  Islington,  and  let  the 
remainder  as  lodgings  to  respectable 
single  gentlemen  with  incomes  of 
that  uncertain  character  which  ren- 
ders payment  in  advance  more  to  be 
desired  than  attained. 

Tommy  decided  early  to  be  a  law- 
yer,  and   with ,  that   object   in   view 
entered  a  solicitor's  office  at  the  age 
of  fifteen  as  general  utility  boy,  run- 
ning messages  and  opening  doors  all 
day,   and    s^iending   his   evenings   in 
reading  an    old    copy   of    Stephen's 
Commentaries  and  learning  shorthand 
(when  he  could   get  no  "  overtime " 
work  to  do) ;   for  he  was  ambitious 
and  wished  to  make  himself  very  use- 
ful  to    the    Firm.     And    the    Firm 
thought  well  of  him,  and  after  three 
years  gave  him  eighteen  shillings  a 
week    and   a   desk   in    the    copying 
department,  for  he  wrote  a  beautiful 
hand  ;  all  of  which  pleased  his  mother 
greatly  and  made  the  lodgers  think 
well  of  him  too  ;  though  his  studious 
and  dutiful  habits,  with  a  eei'tain  prig- 
gish air  he  had   of  impressing  upon 
them    his    determination   to    win    a 
comfortable  and  unharassed  old  age 
for    his    mother   (which    seemed    to 
imply  a  reflection  upon  themselves), 
attracted  on  the  whole  more  admira- 
tion than  afPection.     He  had  a  large 
head   also,  and   his  head   seemed   to 
increase    in    size    with    his    success. 
This  among  other  things  caught  the 
attention  of  one  of  the  lodgers,  an  old 
gentleman   who   paid   regularly    and 
reported    for     parochial    newspapers, 
which  combined  to  make  his  assertions 
authoritative ;  and  led  him  to  remark 
to  Tommy's  mother  one  day  that  the 
boy  was  overdoing  it  and  ought  to 


have  a  holiday  if  he  was  to  keep  that 
head  straight. 

Now  Tommy  had  had  no  real  holi- 
day for  four  years,  and  his  head  was 
large,  as  has  been  said,  and  his  stu- 
diousness  intense,  and  his  dutifulness 
more  or  less  obtrusive.  Besides,  he 
had  several  quaint  notions  of  his  own 
(derived  from  no  one  knew  where) 
about  religion  and  so  forth,  and  a 
wild  way  of  blurting  them  out.  The 
young  lodger  who  occupied  the  second- 
floor-front  and  did  nothing  in  par- 
ticular on  a  hundred  and  twenty 
pounds  a  year  except  ''look  about 
him,"  had  conceived  an  immense 
dislike  for  Tommy,  and  expressed  it 
in  various  sarcastic  taunts.  Mrs. 
Griffin  was  much  offended  thereat ; 
but  as  the  young  lodger  was  not 
actively  dissolute,  and  moreover  had 
an  assured  income,  she  did  not  give 
public  vent  to  her  feelings. 

The  end  of  it  was  that  when 
Tommy  was  about  nineteen,  he  did 
take  a  fortnight's  holiday,  in  the 
latter  part  of  September.  The  ex- 
pense had  been  one  of  the  chief  con- 
siderations ;  but  the  old  gentleman 
had  a  sister  who  made  dresses  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Penzance,  and  on 
the  strength  of  his  long  friendship 
with  Mrs.  Griffin  and  with  a  plot  in 
his  head  (for  he  thought  Tommy 
would  come  to  something  some  day 
if  he  was  properly  looked  after),  he 
offered  to  obtain  him  an  introduction 
and  an  inexpensive  lodging  in  what 
he  described  in  his  best  journalistic 
style  as  a  ''  veritable  garden."  Mrs. 
Griffin  thought  he  said  **  vegetable  ", 
but  she  acceded  all  the  same,  for  she 
valued  the  old  gentleman's  friendship 
and  was  proud  of  the  interest  her  son 
had  excited.  So  she  bought  him  a 
return  ticket  and  gave  him  a  sovereign 
for   incidental  expenses,   for  Tommy 
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always  gave  his  earnings  into  her 
charge  every  week,  and  saw  him  ofE 
one  evening  by  the  9.0  p.m.  from 
Paddington.  He  chose  to  travel  by 
the  night  train;  travelling  by  day, 
he  thought,  was  a  waste  of  time. 

And  this  was  Tommy's  first  intro- 
duction to  the  9.0  p.m.  from  Padding- 
ton to  Penzance.  It  impressed  him 
deeply.  Penzance  impressed  him 
deeply  too  when  he  arrived  there 
early  next  morning,  having  waked 
at  five  and  watched  the  sun  rise  over 
a  country  he  had  never  even  had  any 
ideas  about.  He  recognised  its  supe- 
riority to  Highgate  or  Epping  Forest 
at  once,  and  the  river  at  Gravesend 
which  he  had  seen  on  a  certain  Bank 
Holiday  sank  into  insignificance  in  his 
memory  before  this  inspiring  vision  of 
the  blue  sea. 

Mrs.  Treruan,  his  hostess,  impressed 
him  also  ;  but  above  all  and  last  of  all 
came  Miss  Treruan,  whom  for  some 
reason  or  other  the  old  gentleman  had 
not  mentioned,  and  impressed  him  as 
nothing  in  his  life  impressed  him 
before  or  since.  In  fact  he  fell  hope- 
lessly in  love  with  her  at  first  sight. 
She  was  a  very  pretty  girl  with  beau- 
tiful dark  eyes  and  haar  and  a  com- 
plexion^ as  he  explained  afterwards, 
^'  like  an  advertisement  of  Pears' 
Soap."  Tommy's  comparisons  were 
naturally  drawn  from  his  usual  sur- 
roundings, and  he  always  qualified 
this  one  with  a  remark  or  two  which 
showed  that  he  recognised  that  it  was 
not  altogether  satisfactory. 

Tommy's  experience  of  girls  was 
not  extensive,  for  his  days  were  spent 
in  the  office  and  his  evenings  at  home, 
and  he  did  not  read  TitrBits  or  AUy 
Sloper  or  novels,  or  anything  in  fact 
by  way  of  substitute,  however  inade- 
quate ;  so  he  fell  an  easy  prey.  And 
strange  to  say  Mrs.  Treruan  did  not 
appear  to  mind.  Perhaps  the  old 
gentleman  had  something  to  do  with 
it.  She  seemed  to  take  a  great  fancy 
to  Tommy  f  i  om  the  first ;  he  was  so 
full  of  determination  to  succeed  in  life 
and  do  his  duty,  so  open  and  trust- 
worthy and  tidy  and  good  altogether 


that  she  permitted  Polly  (that  was 
Miss  Treruan's  other  name)  to  take 
him  to  all  the  sights  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. Which  Miss  Treruan  did 
and  derived  considerable  entertain- 
ment therefrom ;  as  also  did  Tommy, 
though  he  could  never  feel  quite  sure 
that  he  was  not  being  laughed  at  by 
this  beautiful  little  girl.  She  cer- 
tainly seemed  surprised  when  his 
ecstatic  delight  at  all  he  saw  and  did 
came  blundering  out  in  his  own 
peculiar  language,  and  gave  him  to 
understand  that,  if  he  was  not  out  of 
place,  still  he  was  the  most  extraor- 
dinary boy  she  had  ever  met,  and  his 
ideas  almost  incomprehensible. 

And  one  day  she  did  openly  laugh 
at  him.  For  she  took  him  in  a  boat 
over  to  Newlyn  and  made  him  horribly 
sick.  They  got  out  there  and  she 
recommended  him  to  walk  home  by 
road  and  leave  her  to  take  the  boat 
back.  But  to  this  in  spite  of  his 
sickness  Tommy  would  by  no  means 
assent,  though  what  good  his  going 
back  with  her  could  do  was  not  appar- 
ent, for  he  was  not  accustomed  to 
rowing  to  say  the  least  of  it,  and  he 
was  hardly  likely  to  do  himself  justice 
then  in  any  way.  But  he  would  re- 
cross  the  bay,  and  nothing  she  would 
say  should  prevent  him;  she  was  a 
girl,  and  he  was  a  man,  and  his  duty, 
^c.  &c.  She  left  off  laughing  at  the 
way  he  said  all  this,  and  he  was  very 
sick  again  going  back.  His  duty  did 
not  impel  him  to  go  boating  any  more. 
He  found  there  was  plenty  to  be  done 
on  shore,  the  Land's  End  to  be  seen, 
and  the  Logan  Stone,  and  Gurnard^s 
Head,  and  St.  Ives  and  lots  more. 

He  enjoyed  himself  in  that  fortnight 
more  than  he  had  ever  imagined  it 
possible  for  a  man  to  enjoy  himself, 
and  came  back  to  town  not  exactly 
engaged, — no  engagement  could  be 
thought  of  before  he  had  talked  the 
matter  over  with  his  mother  —  but 
with  the  distinct  understanding  that, 
when  Tommy  Griffin  had  attained  a 
rise  of  salary  sufficient  to  justify  his 
hopes  about  the  ultimate  success  of 
his    career,  Polly  Treruan  would  be 
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ready  to  accept  such  a  ring  as  he 
could  afPord  and  give  a  binding  prom- 
ise in  exchange. 

He  drew  it  all  out  in  legal  phrase* 
ology  on  a  piece  of  note-paper,  some- 
what distressed  at  the  necessity  for 
absence  of  witnesses  to  the  signatures, 
and  put  a  whole  sixpenny  stamp  in 
the  top  left-hand  corner,  which  they 
both  kissed.  Then  he  made  her  a 
copy  in  his  best  handwriting,  and  put 
the  original  in  his  pocket. 

He  told  his  mother  all  about  it 
when  he  came  back,  and  his  mother 
told  the  old  gentleman.  The  old 
gentleman  asked  to  see  Tommy,  and 
when  Tommy  came  up  blushing  but 
defiant,  with  the  determination  to  do 
his  duty  by  his  love  as  he  had  done  by 
his  mother  written  all  over  his  face, 
the  old  gentleman,  with  an  almost 
imperceptible  twinkle  in  his  eye,  shook 
his  hand  and  declared  him  looking 
first-rate,  and  that  nothing  in  the 
world  could  have  pleased  him  (the  old 
gentleman)  better,  which  was  more  or 
less  true,  and  that  (here  Tommy's  face 
grew  dazzling  to  behold)  Miss  Treruan 
should  come  up  for  a  week  at  Christ- 
mas to  stay  at  his  own  expense,  so 
that  Tommy's  mother  might  see  her 
and  approve  the  engagement,  as  he 
was  sure  she  would  do  when  she  saw 
his  own  niece  and  her  own  Tommy's 
choice.  Mrs.  Griffin  gave  evidence  of 
her  approval  in  anticipation  by  wring- 
ing the  old  gentleman's  hand  and  then 
bursting  into  tears  on  Tommy's  swell- 
ing breast  with  her  arms  clasped 
round  Tommy's  big  head. 

Thenceforth  Tommy  became  pos- 
sessed of  but  one  idea,  which  after  all 
was  but  an  expansion  of  the  one  he 
had  been  always  possessed  of,  and 
this  was  to  get  an  increase  of  salary 
and  please  those  he  loved.  He  did 
both.  For  at  Christmas  the  junior 
partner,  who  was  a  young  man  with 
a  notion  or  two  out  of  the  common  as 
to  the  mutual  obligations  of  employer 
and  employed,  and  who  valued  Tommy 
and  his  handwriting  highly,  made  him 
blush  again  for  delight  by  personally 
announcing    his     intention    to   raise 


Tommy's  earnings  to  twenty- three 
shillings  a  week  and  to  subsequently 
entrust  all  the  most  important  copy- 
ing to  his  hands.  But  the  young 
lodger  on  the  second-floor  said  that 
Tommy's  head  was  turning,  which  re- 
mark was  generally  and  naturally 
attributed  to  the  young  lodger's 
envy  at  Tommy's  success ;  for  the 
young  lodger  had  not  succeeded  in 
finding  anything  yet. 

Christmas  brought  Polly  Treruan 
for  the  promised  week,  and  Tommy 
revelled  the  whole  of  Bank  Holiday. 
But  except  then  and  on  Christmas-day 
he  did  not  see  much  of  her  until  the 
evenings,  for  his  increased  salary 
necessitated  his  strict  attention  to  his 
work.  The  evenings,  however,  were 
delightful,  and  he  took  her  to  the  pit 
of  the  Adelphi  and  one  or  two  other 
places.  Mrs.  Griffin  liked  her  ex- 
ceedingly and  told  her  so  to  her  face, 
and  the  old  gentleman's  satisfaction 
at  the  success  of  his  scheme  showed 
itself  unmistakably  in  the  constant 
wearing  of  his  best  clothes  and  in  per- 
petual smoking,  a  habit  he  only  in- 
dulged in  during  times  of  great 
prosperity.  The  young  lodger  made 
himself  very  agreeable  too,  and  ex- 
pressed his  belief  in  Tommy's  sanity 
after  all,  at  all  events  upon  one  point, 
which  was  the  beauty  of  Miss  Treruan. 
And  this  he  said  in  a  very  engaging 
way  which  made  that  young  lady 
blush,  for  the  young  lodger  was  very 
handsome ;  which  Tommy  was  not, 
by  reason  of  his  big  head.  The  young 
lodger  had  all  his  time  to  himself  too, 
which  Tommy  had  not ;  and  the  young 
lodger  left  off  looking  about  for  some- 
thing for  all  the  week  of  Miss  Treruan's 
visit  to  London.  Consequently  his  eyes 
fell  upon  Miss  Treruan  a  good  deal, 
and  made  her  feel  uncomfortable  at 
first  in  one  way,  and  then  uncomfort- 
able in  a  difEerent  way.  It  was  a 
pity  the  young  lodger  was  so  hand- 
some, but  there  was  no  reason  why 
she  should  stay  in  all  day  because 
Tommy  was  at  his  office,  when  she 
wanted  to  see  so  much  of  London  and 
the  young  lodger  knew  so  much  of  it 
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and  was  only  too  ready  to  show  it  to 
her.  But  she  wished  that  Tommy  did 
not  seem  so  worthy  and  uninteresting 
beside  this  captivating  and  slightly 
disreputable  young  man,  with  his 
verses  and  politeness  and  yearnings 
after  literary  fame,  which  he  gave  her 
to  understand  was  the  something  for 
which  he  was  looking.  He  showed 
her  specimens  of  his  ability,  though 
he  forbore  to  tell  her  they  hskd  been  de- 
clined by  those  who  ought  to  have  known 
better ;  and  some  of  them  touched  her 
to  the  heart,  or  so  she  thought. 

At  the  end  of  the  week  Miss  Polly 
had  to  go  back  to  her  dressmaking,  and 
Tommy  put  on  his  best  clothes  in  the 
evening  and  escorted  her  in  a  cab  to 
Paddington  station,  with  his  fingers 
fidgeting   in  his  waistcoat-pocket  all 
the  way  at  a  little  cardboard  box  with 
cotton- wool  and  something  else  inside 
it.    They  arrived  much  too  early,  as 
Tommy  had  planned  they  should,  and 
he  found  her  a  seat  in  a  thii*drclass 
carriage,  and  a  hot-water  can  for  her 
feet;  and   then   talked   to   her  very 
earnestly  through  the  window  for  a 
quarter   of  an  hour,  at  the  end  of 
which  he  produced  the  cardboard  box, 
and  out  of  it  a  thin  gold  ring  with  a 
tiny  bit  of  ruby  set  in  it.     This  he 
solemnly  handed  to  her,  but  she  had  her 
gloves  on  (Tommy,  as  has  been  said, 
was  inexperienced)  and  put  it  back  in 
the  box  and  the  box  in  her  pocket, 
and   turned  away  her  head ;  all  of 
which  proceedings  Tommy  attributed 
to  the  confusion  arising  from  modesty. 
Eive  minutes  before  the  train  started, 
however,  he  summoned  up  courage  to 
turn  her  face  towards  him  with  his 
hand  and  kiss  her.     It  was  an  effort, 
but  he  kissed   her.     He  had   never 
kissed    any  one    before,    except   his 
mother  and  the  kitten.     He  saw  that 
her  eyes  were  wet,  but  he  put  that 
down  to  sorrow  at  parting  from  him. 
So   he    kissed  her  timidly    and    re- 
minded   her  again    of    her  promise, 
and   remained  standing  on  the  plat- 
form in  a  state  of   unutterable  bliss 
for  several   minutes  after  the  train 
had  passed  away. 


And  this  was  his  second  intro- 
duction to  the  9.0  P.M.  Thenceforth 
Paddington  station  became  a  sacred 
place  to  him,  and  the  9.0  p.m.  a  sort 
of  personal  friend  and  connecting 
link  between  him  and  London  and 
Polly  and  Penzance  and  the  past  and 
future,  and  a  perpetual  reminder  of 
all  sorts  of  other  things  of  happy 
import  and  pleasurable  significance. 
He  took  to  going  there  in  the  eve- 
nings to  watch  the  train  off,  and 
this  cheap  delight  grew  upon  him  so 
that  he  found  himself  looking  for- 
ward to  it  and  counting  upon  it,  and 
at  last  got  into  a  regular  habit  of 
attending  the  departure  of  the  9.0 
P.M.  twice  a  week.  He  would  sit 
down  on  a  seat  on  the  platform  and 
picture  the  scene  and  re-act  it  to 
himself  all  over  again,  always  regret- 
ting that  he  had  only  kissed  her  once 
in  reality.  It  had  been  such  a 
momentary  transport,  and  he  knew 
he  might  have  kissed  her  several 
times  if  he  had  only  dared. 

No  one  interfered  with  him,  and 
the  inspectors  grew  accustomed  to  his 
presence.  He  was  very  happy  alto- 
gether, and  would  sit  up  late  at  night 
with  his  work,  to  make  up  for  the 
couple  of  hours  this  pleasure  took. 

It  was  about  six  weeks  after  Polly's 
departure  that  the  young  lodger  sud- 
denly gave  notice.  It  appeared  from  his 
account  that  he  had  succeeded  at  last  in 
finding  something,  and  the  something, 
according  to  him,  was  connected  with 
a  Western  paper ;  but  he  was  not  very 
explicit.  As  Tommy  sat  on  the  plat- 
form one  evening  the  young  lodger 
appeared  and  took  a  seat  in  a  smoking- 
carriage.  Tommy  bounded  up  in  a 
frantic  state  of  excitement  to  wish 
him  good-bye  and  good  luck,  and  then 
in  the  fulness  of  his  heart  gave  the 
young  lodger  various  messages  to 
deliver  to  the  West  in  general  and  to 
Penzance  in  particular.  The  young 
lodger  seemed  very  much  taken  aback 
and  rather  frightened,  but  after  a 
moment,  as  he  looked  at  Tommy's 
open  countenance,  his  self-possession 
came  back  and  he  explained  that  he 
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was  going  no  further  than  Plymouth, 
but  that  if  Tommy  cared  for  his 
messages  to  be  published  there  he 
would  do  all  he  could  to  make  them 
known  as  widely  as  possible.  This 
flippancy  rather  damped  poor  Tommy, 
and  he  apologised,  though  he  hardly 
knew  for  what,  and  shrank  back  to 
his  usual  seat  to  watch  the  train  off. 

And  so  things  went  on  for  another 
month.  Then  he  got  a  letter  ;  a  not 
uncommon  sort  of  letter,  beginning 
with  **  could  he  ever  forgive  her,"  an- 
nouncing in  the  middle  that  by  the 
time  he  got  that  she  would  be  a  wife, 
and  winding  up  with  a  paltry  acknow- 
ledgment of  Tommy's  claim  to  the 
''  love  and  respect  of  a  far  better  girl 
than  she  was." 

Poor  Tommy  I  That  night  he  saw 
the  train  off  as  usual,  but  an  in- 
spector took  him  to  the  refreshment- 
bar  and  gave  him  some  brandy  after- 
wards, for  Tommy  managed  somehow 
to  fall  in  front  of  a  luggage-truck,  and 
to  get  mixed  up  with  some  milk-cans, 
and  to  bruise  his  big  head  very  badly 
indeed.  But  the  brandy  made  him 
feel  all  right,  and  he  went  home  and 
did  no  end  of  ''  overtime  "  at  a  furious 
pace. 

A  day  or  two  afterwards  the  junior 
partner  called  Tommy  into  his  room. 
He  held  an  affidavit  in  his  hand.  It 
was  lucky  he  had  seen  it,  he  said ;  he 
could  not  understand  it.  It  did  not 
seem  careless  so  much  as  perfectly 
drunk ;  that  was  the  junior  partner's 
expression.  The  27th  day  of  February 
had  in  three  places  become  the  9.0. 
P.M.  from  Paddington,  and  people 
who  had  nothing  to  do  with  Padding- 
ton, and  incidents  which  were  de- 
scribed as  having  happened  at  various 
places  in  the  rough  draft,  were  all 
mixed  up  with  Paddington  and  the 
9.0.  P.M.  in  an  inexplicable  manner  in 
Tommy's  fair  copy.  Was  it  a  joke,  or 
could  Tommy  account  for  it  other- 


wise I  Tommy  could,  but  for  some 
reason  or  other  he  did  not,  and  sud- 
denly the  junior  partner  asked  him 
if  he  was  ill,  and  then  said  it  did  not 
matter. 

During  the  next  week  Tommy's 
copying  suffered  a  fearful  amount  of 
correction,  and  the  junior  partner 
looked  puzzled  and,  to  do  him  justice, 
anxious.  He  made  Tommy  leave  off 
writing  and  sent  him  about  with  the 
managing  clerk  to  attend  on  chamber- 
summonses  and  such  like,  to  see 
practice.  At  least  that  was  what  he 
told  Tommy  was  his  reason.  * 

But  that  did  not  seem  to  mend 
matters,  and  Tommy  began  to  talk, 
something  about  Penzance  and  the 
9.0  P.M.,  in  a  incoherent  and  unin- 
telligible manner.  The  clerks  laughed 
at  him  at  first,  and  then  one  of  them 
told  the  junior  partner.  The  junior 
partner  went  to  see  Tommy's  mother, 
and  found  her  with  a  look  of  horrible 
dread  fixed  on  her  face.  The  result 
of  that  interview  was  that  the  junior 
partner,  who  had  a  heart  and  notions 
of  his  own,  as  has  been  said,  used  his 
best  endeavours  to  find  a  place  for 
Tommy  in  a  lunatic  asylum;  and  he 
succeeded. 

And  there  Tommy  is  supplied  with 
pens  and  ink  and  paper  and  writes 
profusely  all  sorts  of  legal  documents, 
with  never  an  atom  of  sense  in  any 
one  of  them  but  what  may  be  gathered 
from  the  continual  mention  of  the 
9.0  P.M.  from  Paddington.  It  is 
worse  than  Eang  Charles'  head. 
Sometimes  he  copies  out  a  form  of 
agreement  from  a  paper  out  of  his 
pocket,  but  mostly  it  is  mere  incon- 
secutive legal  jargon. 

Sometimes  they  give  him  a  treat, 
and  send  him  with  an  attendant  to 
Paddington  station  in  the  evening. 
They  find  that  it  makes  him  seemingly 
quite  calm  and  happy  for  days  after- 
wards. 
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Ik  a  former  paper  a  brief  account 
was  given  of  the  great  design  con- 
ceived by  Cromwell  against  Spain 
almost  immediately  upon  his  accession 
to  the  Protectorate,  and  of  the  opening 
attack  on  the  Spanish  West  Indies.^ 
The  operations  were  planned,  as  be- 
came the  greatest  naval  power  in 
Europe,  to  be  carried  on  principally  at 
sea ;  and  while  one  fleet  was  busy  in 
the  West  Indies,  a  second  was  cruising 
off  the  Spanish  Coast.  The  latter, 
after  months  of  weary  waiting,  at 
last  reaped  its  reward  in  Blake's  great 
victory  and  capture  of  the  Spanish 
plate-fleet  at  Teneriffe  on  the  20th  of 
April  1657.  But  meanwhile  Crom- 
well's aggression  had  driven  Spain  to 
take  to  her  heart  all  his  bitterest 
enemies,  and  chief  among  these  the 
exiled  King  Charles  the  Second.  The 
Protector  then  began  to  look  for  an 
ally,  as  the  war  seemed  likely  to  be 
carried  on  nearer  home.  He  had 
already  (9th  Sept.  1655)  concluded  a 
treaty  with  France,  and  he  now 
(March  1657,  N.S.)  expanded  this 
treaty  into  an  offensive  and  defensive 
alliance.  It  so  fell  out  that  the 
famous  Red-coats  made  their  first 
appearance  on  the  continent  of  Europe 
side  by  side  with  the  French,  and 
under  supreme  command  of  the  great 
Marshal  Turenne. 

Of  the  protracted  negotiations  which 
preceded  the  conclusion  of  this 
alliance  nothing  need  be  said,  except 
that  they  were  conducted  by  William 
Lockhart,  who  had  been  himself  some- 
time an  ensign  in  the  French  army, 
had  afterwards  fought  on  the  losing 
side  at  Preston,  and  soon  after  taken 
service  with  the  victorious  Crom- 
well. What  difficulty  he  had  to  gain 
his  treaty,  point  by  point,  from  the 

^  See  Macmillan*s  Magazine  for  January, 
1894.  ^ 


trickery  of  Mazarin,  how  he  outraged 
his  Scotch  conscience  by  going  to  a 
royal  ball  on  a  Sunday  sooner  than 
risk  failure,  and  how  ultimately  he 
achieved  success,  all  this  must  remain 
buried  in  the  recesses  of  Thurloe's 
State-Papers.  The  terms  of  the  treaty 
stipulated  that  the  French  should 
provide  twenty  thousand  men,  and  the 
Protector  six  thousand  as  well  as  a 
sufficient  fleet.  The  plan  of  campaign, 
as  set  down  on  paper,  was  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  three  coast  towns  of 
Mardyck,  Dunkirk  and  Gravelines; 
whereof  the  two  first,  when  captured, 
were  to  be  made  over  to  England  and 
the  third  to  be  retained  by  France. 
Cromwell's  object,  of  course,  was  to 
secure  a  naval  station  from  which  he 
could  check  any  attempt  of  the  Stuarts 
upon  England  from  the  Spanish 
Netherlands.  Mazarin's  object  was  to 
get  all  that  he  could  from  his  English 
allies  for  his  own  ends,  Cond6  being 
still  untamed.  Of  the  six  thousand 
English  soldiers,  three  thousand  were 
actually  paid  by.  France ;  but  the 
whole  were  commanded  by  English 
officers  and  reckoned  to  be  the  Lord 
Protector's  forces.  Moreover  the 
English  fleet  was  an  important  factor, 
not  only  for  its  co-operation  by  sea  but 
also  for  the  transport  of  supplies.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  the  idea  of  an  attack 
on  Dunkirk  was  much  disliked  by 
Turenne ;  to  invest  Dunkirk  without 
the  previous  capture  of  Nieuport, 
Furnes,  and  Bergues,  was,  as  one  of 
his  officers  said,  to  be  besieged  while 
conducting  a  siege.  But  Cromwell 
had  made  up  his  mind  that  it  could 
and  should  be  done ;  and  eventually, 
as  shall  be  seen,  it  was  dona 

All  through  the  spring  of  1657  the 
English  journals  are  full  of  the  little 
army.  The  force,  though  composed 
mainly   of    veterans,    was    redrafted. 
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so     to     speak,    into    six    regiments, 
known,    as   usual,    by  the  names   of 
their  colonels.     The  process  began  in 
April,  and  on  the  first  day  of   May 
one  half  of  each   regiment   marched 
to  Dover  and  thence   took  ship    to 
St.   John's   Bay,    seven    miles    from 
Boulogne.     A  fortnight  later  the  re- 
mainder of  the  force  was  embarked, 
and  two  days    after    them   followed 
the  officer  in  command  of  the  expe- 
dition.   This  was  Commissary-General 
Sir  John   Reynolds,    the   Protector's 
brother-in-law,    sometime    officer     in 
the  Ironsides,   and,   under   the  New 
Model,  captain  in  Lieutenant-Greneral 
Cromwell's  regiment  of   horse.     His 
major-general   was   Thomas  Morgan, 
known  chiefly   for   his   good   service 
in  restoring  order  in  Scotland  under 
Monk's  vice-royalty.    He  there  gained 
the  afEectionate  name  of  ''  the  little 
colonel,"    and   was  a  cavalry  officer 
of    a .  stamp   best   explained    by   his 
orders  for  the  conduct  of  a  cavaliy 
charge,  ''  that  not  a  man  should  fire 
till  he  came  within  a  horse's  length  of 
the  enemy,  and  then  to  throw  their 
pistols  in  their  faces  and  so  to  fall  in 
with  the  sword  («ic)." 

The  arrival  of  the  six  thousand, 
all,  as  we  are  expressly  told,  in  new 
red  coats,  created  some  sensation  in 
France.  Ambassador  Lockhart  went 
down  to  review  them,  and  solemnly 
welcomed  each  company  to  France ; 
while  the  men  on  their  side  ''re- 
ceived him  with  acclamations,  throw- 
ing up  their  caps ;  and  prayed  for 
his  highness."  They  were  ''cried 
up  by  all  that  saw  them  for  the 
bravest  men  that  ever  were  seen  in 
the  French  service,"  and  their  repu- 
tation was  so  great  that  the  Court  of 
France  made  a  journey  on  purpose  to 
inspect  them.  Never  were  English 
soldiers  made  so  much  of.  They  took 
precedence  of  all  the  French  regi- 
ments except  the  two  old  regiments 
of  guards  ;  the  Court  itself  moved  out 
of  Montreuil  to  make  room  for  them 
when  they  marched  thither ;  the  King 
sent  the  captain  of  his  guards  to 
welcome  them  ;  and  Cardinal  Mazarin 


sent  wine,  beer  and  provisions  to  the 
officers,  and  made  the  town  provide 
them  with  cheap  tents,  so  that  a  tent 
fit  for  a  captain,  we  are  told,  might  be 
had  for  some  ten  shillings.     In  fact 
there  was  no  end  to  the  compliments 
and  civility.     At  the  same  time  there 
were    some    small    drawbacks.      The 
pay  of  the   privates  was  fivepence  a 
day  (more  than  twice  as  much  as  the 
ordinary  French  rate)  and  rations  in 
lieu  of  twopence  more ;  but  the  specie 
came  in  very  slowly  and  was  of  short 
weight ;  and  the  men  did  not  like  the 
French  "  ammunition-bread."    Still  in 
spite  of  all  the  flattery  on  one  hand, 
and  bad  money  and  bad  food  on  the 
other,   the   men   behaved   very  well. 
"  We  can  lie  in  towns  [Abbeville  for 
instance]  four  days  without  one  com- 
plaint," wrote  Reynolds  at  this  time, 
contrasting  the  discipline  of  his  own 
men  with  that  of  the  French,  which 
however  he  contemptuously  admits  to 
be  good  enough  for  France. 

The  design  that  underlay  all  this 
blandishment  soon  became  apparent. 
Although  Dunkirk  lies  to  the  north 
and  seaward  of  Boulogne,  the  march 
of  the  army  was  to  the  south  and  east 
or  landward.  Having  got  hold  of 
their  six  thousand  men  Turenne  and 
Mazarin  threw  the  treaty  to  the 
winds  and  set  about  the  siege  of 
Cambrai,  concentrating  all  forces 
towards  that  point.  Unluckily  for 
them  Cond6  got  wind  of  the  design, 
threw  himself  by  a  sudden  dash  into 
the  town  with  four  thousand  horse, 
and  upset  the  whole  plan  of  campaign. 
Turenne  then  detached  a  force  to 
besiege  Montm^i  still  further  to  the 
east,  and  eventually  went  thither 
himself,  taking  the  English  with 
him  in  spite  of  all  Lockhart' s  re- 
monstrances. At  last,  after  the 
capitulation  of  Montm^di  (July  28th), 
Turenne  entered  Spanish  territory 
and  besieged  St.  Yenant.  And  here, 
for  the  first  time,  the  Red-coats  came 
into  prominence,  in  their  own  peculiar 
fashion. 

Turenne  had  invested  the  town  on 
the  east  side,  and  Morgan  (Reynolds 
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being  on  the  sick-list)  with  his  English 
and  a  brigade  of  French  horse  under 
Count  Schomberg,  on  the  west.  In 
due  time  it  fell  to  the  English  to 
relieve  Schomberg  in  the  trenches, 
and  accordingly  Morgan  marched  in 
eight  hundred  of  his  men. 

The  English  at  that  time  being  strangers 
in  approaches,  Major-General  Morgan  in- 
structed the  officers  and  soldiers  to  take 
their  places  by  fifties  that  thereby  they 
might  relieve  the  point  to  carry  on  the 

approaches    every    hour In    the 

evening  Count  Schomberg  with  six 
noblemen  came  upon  the  point  to  see 
how  Major-General  Morgan  carried  on  his 
approaches :  but  there  happened  a  little 
confusion  by  t)ie  soldiers  intermingling 
themselves  in  the  approaches,  so  as  there 
was  never  an  entire  fifty  to  be  called  to 
the  point  Count  Schomberg  and  his 
noblemen  taking  notice  thereof  [probably 
not  without  some  grimacing  and  shrug- 
ging], Miijor-General  Morgan  was  much 
troubled,  leaped  upon  the  point,  and 
called  out  fifty  to  take  up  the  spades, 
pickaxes,  and  fascines  and  follow  him. 
But  80  it  happened  that  all  in  the  ap- 
proaches leaped  out  after  him ;  the  enemy 
m  the  meantime  firing  as  fast  as  they 
could.  Major-General  Morgan  (conceiv- 
ing his  loss  in  bringing  them  again  to  their 
approaches  would  be  greater  than  in 
carrying  them  forward)  passed  over  a 
channel  of  water  on  which  there  was  a 
bridge  and  a  turnpike ;  and  the  soldiers 
crying  out  "  Fall  on,  fall  on,"  he  fell  upon 
the  counterscarp,  beat  the  enemy  from  it 
and  [from]  three  redoubts.  Which  caused 
them  to  capitulate  and,  the  next  morning, 
to  surrender  the  town.  (A  Relation  of  Sir 
Thomas  Morgan's  Progress  in  France; 
1698.  Harleian  Misc.  III.  340.  See  note 
at  end.) 

In  this  characteristic  haphazard 
fashion  did  the  Ked-coats,  on  the  26th 
of  August  1  ()5  7,  make  their  first  appear- 
ance on  the  Franco-Spanish  frontier, 
a  fitting  prelude  to  many  subsequent 
actions.  The  engagement,  accident 
though  it  was,  gained  them  a  great 
reputation,  for  it  extricated  Turenne 
from  a  difficulty.  It  enabled  him  to 
raise  the  siege  of  Ardres  which  was 
threatened  by  the  Spaniards,  and 
comforted  him  for  the  loss  on  the 
previous  day  of  the  whole  of  the 
baggage. 


But  by  this  time  the  season  was 
far  spent,  and  Cromwell's  patience 
thoroughly  exhausted.  He  had  not 
gone  to  the  expense  of  furnishing  his 
contingent  to  do  Mazarin's  work  and 
capture  inland  towns,  and  he  would 
have  no  more  of  it.  He  wrote  an 
angry  letter  to  Lockhart,  tearing 
Mazarin's  excuses  and  new  proposals 
to  shreds.  To  talk,  he  said,  of  giving 
inland  garrisons  ''as  cautions  for 
future  action,  and  of  what  would  be 
done  next  campaign  "  was  ''  parcels  of 
words  for  children."  Delay  would 
only  give  the  Spaniards  time  to  gather 
reinforcements ;  and  as  to  the  lateness 
of  the  season,  ''  I  desire  you  to  let  the 
Cardinal  know  that  the  English  have 
had  good  experience  of  winter  expedi- 
tions." For  the  New  Model  Army 
fought  all  through  the  winter  of 
1645-6,  entering  Cornwall  over  the 
high  ground  to  the  extreme  north- 
west of  Devonshire  in  February. 

This  letter  had  its  effect.  Early  in 
September  Turenne  began  to  move 
towards  the  coast ;  and  Reynolds 
summoned  Montague,  who  com- 
manded the  fleet  in  the  Downs,  to 
move  up  and  take  his  share  in  the 
operations.  .  Shortly  after  Reynolds 
paid  a  flying  visit  to  "Whitehall,  with 
the  result  that  on  the  22nd  a  rein- 
forcement of  two  thousand  old  soldiers 
was  embarked  at  Deptford  and  the 
Tower  to  fill  up  the  gaps  made  by 
sickness  and  the  sword.  On  the  23rd 
Reynolds  returned  to  his  post  and  on 
the  29th  Mardyck  was  invested.  The 
siege  lasted  but  four  days,  for  the  place 
was  weak,  and  our  soldiers  again  dis- 
tinguished themselves ;  ''  They  took 
the  wooden  fort,  which  struck  the 
poor  Spaniards  into  a  panic  fear  and 
made  them  surrender  immediately. '^ 
This  ended  the  campaign  of  1657. 
The  French  indeed  made  an  attempt 
on  Gravelines,  but  were  foiled  by  the 
simple  expedient  of  opening  the  sluices  ; 
and  Turenne  thought  an  attack  on 
Dunkirk  impracticable. 

Mardyck,  pursuant  to  treaty,  was 
made  over  to  the  English,  half  of  whom, 
together  with  four  hundred   French 
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lent  by  Turenne,  were  left  to  garrison 
that  and  Bourbourg,  a  little  to  the 
east.  In  this  duty,  together  with  that 
of  repairing  the  fortifications,  the 
English  forces  did  not  show  so  well. 
"  The  English  who  were  at  Mardyck," 
wrote  Turenne,  **  kept  very  bad  guards 
there.  It  is  not  credible  how  very 
much  the  English  are  startled  at  the 
labour  which  they  undergo ;  they  can- 
not bearit  in  any  wise."  The  Spaniards 
took  advantage  of  these  failings  to 
assault  the  place  on  the  22nd  of 
October  with  five  thousand  men,  but 
were  repulsed  with  a  loss  of  four 
hundred  after  an  engagement  lasting 
six  hours,  an  action  creditable  to 
the  garrison,  consisting  as  it  did  of 
but  thirteen  hundred  men.  After 
this  the  English  seem  to  have  been 
more  careful,  as  a  particularly  cunning 
old  officer,  General  Monk,  hoped  that 
they  would  be.  There  was  no  further 
assault,  so  far  as  can  be  gathered, 
though  frequent  alarms ;  indeed  so 
many  that,  according  to  one  account, 
Morgan  "  never  went  out  of  his  clothes 
the  whole  winter,  except  to  change  his 
shirt."  Nevertheless  the  mortality  in 
the  garrison  was  appalling.  At  the 
beginning  of  December  the  men  were 
dying  at  the  rate  of  ten  or  twelve  a 
day,  and  once  the  number  was  as  high 
as  fifty.  "  Want  of  beds,  firing,  and 
other  accommodations,"  wrote  Rey- 
nolds, '*will  soon  reduce  these  regi- 
ments to  be  like  the  French  at  the 
end  of  a  campaign."  Still  Cromwell 
would  not  at  first  permit  the  three 
regiments  in  winter  quarters  to  be 
brought  up  to  Mardyck  to  reinforce 
the  garrison,  and  Reynolds'  last  letter 
to  hun  was  to  press  this  point.  Early 
in  December  Reynolds  and  one  of  his 
colonels  sailed  for  England,  to  try 
what  they  could  do  at  Whitehall  in 
person.  They  were  never  seen  again, 
their  vessels  having  been  lost  in  a 
great  storm,  as  it  was  supposed,  on 
the  Goodwin  Sands.  Thus  by  the 
end  of  the  first  year  the  English  had 
lost  their  commander,  and  nearly  if 
not  quite  four  thousand  out  of  six 
thousand   men ;  so  that    when    both 


armies  finally  retired  to  their  winter 
quarters  in  January  1658,  the  six  full 
regiments  were  reduced  to  four  of  half 
their  original  strength.  Lockhart 
succeeded  Reynolds  in  command. 

The  winter  of  1657-8,  a  very 
severe  one  by  all  accounts,  was 
gradually  worn  through,  and  the  time 
came  for  the  officers  (who  seem 
generally  to  have  left  the  troops  to 
take  care  of  themselves  in  winter 
quarters)  to  repair  once  more  to  their 
posts.  Four  thousand  recruits  were 
supplied  for  the  English  on  one  side, 
and  some  hundreds  of  Irish  for 
James,  Duke  of  York,  on  the  other. 
The  garrison  of  Mardyck  shook  itself 
up,  for  we  learn  that  by  March  the 
new  fortifications  were  ''in  a  gallant 
posture."  At  the  same  time  discipline 
had  grown  rather  lax.  The  French 
complained  bitterly  of  '*  the  insolency 
of  the  English  soldiers";  and  when 
Lockhart  paid  a  visit  of  inspection  in 
May,  he  made  a  most  distressing 
discovery.  ''I  find  not  one  minister 
here,  and  out  of  charity  have  sent 
for  my  chaplain  from  Calais;  the 
soldiers  need  much  to  be  both  dehorted 
from  evil  and  exhorted  to  do 
good.  If  you  will  send  over  three 
ministers,  they  may  very  well  serve 
the  six  regiments."  Perhaps  Uncle 
Toby's  was  not  the  first  English  army 
that  swore  terribly  in  Flanders. 

Morgan  had  opened  the  campaign 
of  1658  by  the  capture  of  two 
Spanish  redoubts  on  the  canal  between 
Mardyck  and  Dunkirk  on  the  31si  of 
March ;  but  it  was  not  till  May  4th 
that  Turenne  left  his  quarters  at 
Amiens,  reaching  Dunkirk  after  a 
very  difficult  march  on  the  15th.  On 
the  16  th  the  investment  was  begun, 
and  on  the  24th  the  trenches  were 
opened;  the  English  being  on  the 
south  or  Mardyck  side,  the  French  on 
the  north.  On  the  27th  the  Spanish 
made  a  sortie  against  the  English^ 
which  was  vigorously  repulsed.  The 
action,  wrote  Lockhart,  '*  passed  for  a 
handsome  one  in  the  report  of  the 
French,  who  are  not  over  apt  to 
flatter    us,"    and    Turenne    hunself 
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acknowledged  that  'Mes  Anglais  y 
firent  fort  bien."  The  English  lost 
but  few  killed  and  one  hundred  and 
twenty  wounded  in  this  afpair,  which 
was  only  the  prelude  to  a  greater. 

On  the  2nd  of  June  the  Spanish 
army,  fifteen  thousand  strong,  under 
Don  John  of  Austria,  Conde,  the 
Marquis  Caracena,  and  James  Duke  of 
York,  drew  down  to  within  a  mile  of 
Turenne's  head-quarters  with  the 
•evident  intention  of  attacking  the 
besiegers'  lines.  Turenne  at  once 
resolved^  to  give  him  battle,  and 
intimated  to  Lockhart  late  in  the 
afternoon  that  the  English  must 
march  next  morning.  At  6  a.m. 
therefore  they  marched  off  with  Lock- 
hart  at  their  head  in  his  coach, 
having  six  miles  to  traverse  before 
they  reached  their  position.  It  is 
<lifficult  to  discover  whether  the 
English  were  under  Lockhart's  com- 
mand or  Morgan's  in  the  action  which 
followed;  one  account  being  that 
the  former  (who,  as  general,  had  a 
regiment  of  his  own)  came  up  to 
Morgan  with  a  white  cap  on  his  head^ 
a,nd  said :  '*  You  see  the  condition  I 
am  in ;  I  am  not  able  to  give  you  any 
assistance  on  this  day;  you  are  the 
older  soldier,  and  the  greatest  part  of 
the  work  of  this  day  must  lie  on  your 
soldiers."  Whereat,  it  is  said,  the 
soldiers  smiled,  as  perhaps  they 
reasonably  might.  As  Lockhart  men- 
tions that  he  was  suffering  from  a 
violent  attack  of  stone,  and  gives  a 
very  vague  account  of  the  battle,  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  Morgan  did 
most  of  the  work. 

Turenne' s  order  of  battle  was  of 
the  mathematically  precise  type  that 
prevailed  in  those  days.  In  the  first 
line  were  thirteen  troops  of  cavalry 
(say  a  hundred  to  a  troop)  on  the 
right,  thirteen  troops  on  the  left, 
and  eleven  battalions  of  infantry 
(five  hundred  to  a  battalion)  in  the 
centre ;  in  the  second  line,  ten  troops 

^  This  is  Bussy  Rabutin's  account;  the 
English  story  is  that  Morgan  went  on  his 
knees  to  Turenne  to  beg  him  to  fight.  HarL 
Misc.  III.  340. 


on  the  right,  nine  troops  on  the  left, 
seven  battalions  in  the  centre.  Four 
troops  of  genda/rmea  were  posted 
between  the  two  lines  of  infantry, 
and  four  more  were  held  in  reserve. 
The  whole  force  was  reckoned  at  nine 
thousand  foot  and  six  thousand  horse. 
The  English  were  posted  at  the 
extreme  left  of  the  infantry,  four 
battalions  in  the  first  line  and  three 
in  the  second.  But  these  battalions 
from  their  number  were  evidently 
much  stronger  than  those  of  the 
French,  for  they  formed  of  themselves 
the  complete  left  wing  of  the  infantry. 
In  this  order  the  army  advanced, 
dressing  by  the  right ;  and  Morgan 
gave  particular  orders  that  when  the 
French  halted,  the  English  should 
keep  an  even  front  with  them.  ''  But 
when  the  French  came  to  halt,  it  so 
happened  that  the  English  pressed 
upon  their  leading  officers,  so  that 
they  came  up  within  shot  of  the 
enemy ;  but  when  they  saw  that 
Major-Creneral  Morgan  was  in  a 
passion,  they  put  themselves  to  a 
stand  "  ;  in  other  words  they  halted, 
Major- General  Morgan  when  in  a 
passion  being  not  a  man  to  be  trifled 
with. 

Then  came  one  of  those  strange 
scenes,  such  as  Marryat  has  related 
for  us  of  the  Swiss  mercenaries  at  the 
siege  of  Kosas.  The  opposing  Spanish 
troops  were  mainly  composed  of 
Englishmen,  and  the  two  hostile  forces 
were  so  near  that  they  exchanged 
greetings ;  one  asking  *'  Is  such  an 
officer  in  your  army  ? "  another  "  Is 
such  a  soldier  in  yours  ? "  and  so  forth. 
'^  Major-General  Morgan  endured  this 
friendship  for  a  little  while,  and  then 
came  up  to  the  centre  of  the  bodies 
and  asked  '  How  long  that  friendship 
would  continue  1  *  and  told  them 
further,  that  for  anything  they  knew 
they  would  be  cutting  one  another's 
throats  within  a  minute  of  an  hour. 
The  whole  brigade  answered  'Their 
friendship  woidd  continue  no  longer 
than  he  pleased.'  Then  Major-General 
Morgan  bade  them  tell  the  enemy, 
*No   more   friendship;   prepare   your 
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buff  coats  and  scarfs,  for  we  will  be 
with  you  sooner  than  you  expect  us.* " 
(Harl.  Misc.  he.  eiu) 

Immediately  afterwards  the  Spanish 
regiment  fired  a  volley,  and  Morgan 
at  once  despatched  his  adjutant- 
general  for  orders ;  but  as  his  mes- 
senger did  not  return,  and  he  could 
observe  the  Spaniards  improving  their 
dispositions,  he  decided  to  attack  at 
once.  The  enemy  was  posted  on  a 
sandy  hill,  and  had  thrown  up  a 
breastwork  before  them,  so  that  they 
were  likely  to  make  a  desperate  re- 
sistance ;  indeed,  Lockhart  admits 
that  he  despaired  at  first  sight  of  dis- 
lodging them.  Morgan  however 
formed  his  first  line  of  half  of  the 
White  regiment  (Lockhart's,  though 
Lockhart  did  not  lead  it),  four  hun- 
dred firelocks  and  half  of  the  Blue 
regiment,  the  two  former  to  attack  in 
front,  the  latter  in  fiank«^  The 
remainder  of  his  force  was  ordered 
not  to  move  till  the  Spanish  right 
wing  was  ''  shocked  off  its  ground  "  ; 
Morgan  promising  to  return  to  them 
*<  if  he  were  not  knocked  on  the 
head." 

On  therefore  the  **  forlorn "  ad- 
vanced to  the  assault,  muskets  and 
pikes  and  firelocks,  English  against 
English ;  while  the  French  on  the 
right  remained  on  their  own  ground. 
Details  of  the  attack  are  wanting,  but 
Lockhart  describes  it  as  the  hottest 
dispute  that  he  ever  saw.  All  that  is 
certain  is  that  the  Spanish  right  wing 
vxM  shocked  off  its  ground,  and  that 
the  White  regiinent  lost  every  one  of 
its  officers,  except  Lockhart  himself, 
killed  or  wounded.  For  a  moment 
the  Spanish  cavalry  got  among  the 
English  attacking  line;  Bussy  Babutin 
indeed  says  that  but  for  the  counter- 
attack of  the  French  cavalry,  the 
English  for  all  their  ha/rdiesse  would 
have  suffered  still  more  severely ;  but 
Morgan,  not  being  knocked  on  the 
head,  brought  up  his  second  line,  and 
the  Spanish  right  wing  of  infantry 

^  All  the  English  regiments  were,  it  most 
be  remembered,  in  scarlet ;  the  distinction  of 
colour  refers  to  the  facings. 


turned  and  fled,  the  English  mus- 
keteers as  usual  plying  them  with 
the  butt.  Meanwhile  the  French  on 
the  right  had  not  stirred,  and  Bussy 
Rabutin,  in  command  of  the  cavalry 
on  the  extreme  right,  only  began  to 
move  on  learning  from  a  passing 
horseman  that  the  left  had  done  its 
work.  Indeed  the  battle  was  already 
over.  The  ambitious  Morgan  de- 
ployed his  English  against  the  whole 
line  of  Spanish  infantry,  which^  se^ng 
its  right  already  dispersed,  wheeled 
about  and  retired.  So  that  nothing 
was  left  but  the  pursuit,  wherein  we 
are  told  that  Lockhart  re-appeared 
'^without  his  white  cap  on  his  head, 
very  brisk,  and  troubled  with  neither 
gravel  nor  stone,"  which  may  or  may 
not  be  true.  Lockhart  complains 
that  the  pursuit  was  not  properly 
pressed  by  the  French,  but  the  victory 
was  complete  enough  for  its  purpose. 
The  English  gained  great  credit  for 
their  gallantry,  as  they  deserved ;  for 
the  success  of  the  day,  though  Turenne, 
to  the  great  indignation  of  Whitehall, 
would  not  admit  it,  was  principally 
due  to  them.  That  it  should  have 
been  so  was  of  course  no  fault  of 
Turenne,  for  it  is  clear  that  the 
English  blundered  into  their  premature 
attack  at  Dunkirk  Dunes,^  just  as 
they  did  many  years  later  at  Fontenoy 
and  Minden. 

Dunkirk  fell  on  the  12th  of  June, 
and  Lockhart  was  placed  in  possession. 
Being  reinforced  by  two  old  regiments 
from  England  he  kept  but  two  of  the 
original  six  with  him ;  releasing  the 
remaining  four  for  field-service  under 
Morgan's  command  with  Turenne. 
Bergues,  Dixmuyde,  Menine,  and 
Oudenarde  fell  in  quick  succession, 
and  on  the  2nd  of  September  Turenne 
opened  the  siege  of  Ypres,the  last  great 
operation  of  the  campaign  and  the  last 
in  which  we  hear  of  special  distinction 
on  the  part  of  the  Red-coats.  Un- 
fortunately we  have  no  longer  the 
journal  of  Bussy  Babutin  whereby  to 

^  It  was  at  this  action  that  Conde  told  the 
Duke  of  York  that  he  was  going  to  see  a 
battle  lost. 
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check  our  best  account  of  the  proceed- 
ings, and  the  newspapers  also  fail  to 
give  details  of  any  great  value  ;  so  we 
are  driven  to  take  the  pamphleteer's 
account  for  what  it  is  worth. 

It  would  appear  then  that  some  few 
days  after  the  trenches  had  been 
opened  Turenne  obtained  certain  in- 
formation from  a  spy  that  Cond^  and 
Don  John  of  Austria  were  marching 
with  eleven  thousand  foot  and  four 
thousand  horse  to  relieve  the  town, 
and  were  already  within  three  leagues 
of  it.  He  accordingly  ordered  Morgan 
to  keep  the  whole  of  his  force  under 
arms  all  night.  Morgan  replied  ''  that 
if  he  did  keep  the  army  three  nights 
to  that  hard  shift  they  would  not  care 
who  did  knock  them  on  the  head. 
The  Prince  of  Cond6  and  Don  John  of 
Austria  were  great  captains ;  and 
they  might  dodge  with  Marshal 
Turenne  to  fatigue  his  army."  As  an 
alternative,  though  a  desperate  one, 
Morgan  suggested  immediate  assault 
on  the  counterscarp ;  on  which 
Turenne  ''joined  his  hands  and 
ejaculated,  '  Did  ever  my  master  the 
King  of  France  or  the  King  of  Spain 
attempt  a  counterscarp  upon  an 
assault,  where  there  were  three  half 
moons  covered  with  cannon  and  the 
ramparts  of  the  town  playing  point 
blank  upon  the  counterscarp.'" 
Eventually,  however,  it  was  df'cided 
that  the  assault  should  be  delivered 
by  three  different  parties,  two  Fiench 
and  one  English,  each  of  six  hundred 
men  and  fifty  pioneers,  and  that  the 
time  should  be  just  after  sunset. 

The  Major-General  made  the  English 
stand  to  their  arms  and  divided  them  into 
bodies :   a    Captain   at  the  head  of   the 

Eioneers,  and  the  Majfir-General  [Mor^n 
imeeli]  and  a  Colonel  at  the  head  of  the 
two  battalions  [each  three  hundred  strong]; 

and  he  ordered  each  man to  take 

up  a  long  fascine  upon  his  musket  Then, 
upon  signal  given,  the  Major-General  did 
order  the  two  battalions,  when  they  came 
within  six  score  [paces]  of  the  8tockad<»s, 

to  slip  their  faf^cines  and  fall  on 

When  the  pioneers  came  in  sight  of  the 
stozkados  they  slipped  the  fascines  down 
and  fell  on ;  the  Major-General  and  the 


two  battalions  were  close  to  them  ;  and 
when  the  soldiers  began  to  lay  their  hands 
on  the  stockadr)S  they  tore  them  down  for 
the  length  of  six  score  and  leaped  pell-mell 
into  the  counterscarp  among  the  enemy. 
Abundance  of  the  enemy  were  drowned 
in  the  moat,  and  many  taken  prisoners, 
with  two  German  princes ;  and  the 
counterscarp  was  cleared.  The  French 
were  in  their  approaches  all  this  time. 
Then  the  English  fell  on  upon  the  half- 
moons,  and  immediately  the  Red-coats 
were  on  the  top  of  them,  throwing  the 
enemy  into  the  moat  and  turning  the 
cannon  upon  the  town.  Thus  the  two 
half-moons  were  speedily  taken.  After 
the  manning  of  the  half-mooT<s  he  did  rally 
all  the  English  with  intention  to  lodge 
them  upon  the  counterscarp,  that  he  might 
be  free  of  the  enemy*s  shot  next  morning  ; 
and  they  left  the  other  half-m<»on  for 
Marshal  Turenne's  party,  which  [the  half- 
moon]  was  even  before  their  approaches. 
Then  the  French  fell  upon  the  other  half- 
moon,  but  were  beaten  off.  The  Major- 
General  considered  that  that  half  moon 
would  gall  him  in  the  day-time,  and 
therefore  did  speak  to  the  officers  and 
soldiers  that  it  was  best  to  give  them  a  little 
help.  The  Red-coats  answered  "Shall 
we  fall  on  in  order  or  happy-go-lucky?" 
The  Major-GJeneral  said,  "In  the  name  of 
God,  at  it  happy-go-lucky  ;*'  and  immedi- 
ately the  Red-coats  fell  on,  and  were  on 
the  top  of  it,  knocking  the  enemy  down 
and  casting  them  into  the  moat.  When 
this  work  was  done  the  Major-General 
lodged  the  English  on  the  counterscarp. 
(Harl.  Misc.) 

Next  morning  the  Spaniards  beat  a 
parley  and  were  allowed  to  march  out 
with  the  honours  of  war  ;  with  one 
piece  of  cannon,  colours  flying,  bullet 
in  mouth,  and  match  lighted  at  both 
ends,  acc(»*ding  to  the  reigning 
practice  of  war;  and  Ypres  received 
a  French  garrison.  The  capture  of 
Comine  followed  before  the  end  of 
September ;  and  in  spite  of  the 
inclemency  of  the  season,  the  French 
pushed  on  to  within  three  leagues  of 
Brussels  itself.  But  with  the  capture 
of  Ypres  the  most  brilliant  work  of 
the  English  contingent  was  done.  In 
IJovember  it  moved  into  winter 
quarters ;  and  on  the  25th  of  that 
month  Morgan  was  knighted  at 
Whitehall  by  Bichard  Cromwell.    For 
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the  great  Protector  had  died  on  the 
3rd  of  September  while  the  siege  of 
Ypres  was  in  progress,  and  much  had 
died  with  him.  We  hear  all  through 
the  winter  of  1658-9  of  nothing  but 
complaints  from  the  unhappy  garrison 
of  Dunkirk  ;  of  men  ill-lodged,  ill-fed, 
and  unpaid,  and  fortifications  going  to 
pieces  for  want  of  money.  Early  next 
yeiir  too  (1659)  the  Crom wells  fell  so 
that  a  new  oath  to  a  new  government 
had  to  be  sworn,  which  of  course 
meant  anxiety  for  commanding 
offit^ers.  A  suspension  of  arms 
between  France  and  Spain  followed 
in  May ;  and  in  June  Commissioners 
from  the  English  Committee  of  Safety 
came  over  at  last  to  report  on  the 
condition  of  Dunkirk  ;  which  however 
they  could  not  do  without  going  out 
of  their  way  to  insult  the  two  old 
colonels  in  command.  In  August  the 
Hon^e  of  (/Ommons  resolved  to  recall 
Morgan's  famous  regiments  from 
Flanders ;  and  the  last  that  we  hear 
of  them  is  their  embarkation  at  Dun- 
kirk for  England.  This,  1  am  sorry 
to  sny,  was  by  no  means  a  creditable 
episode'.  The  garrison  to  be  left  be- 
hind was  weak  in  numbers  and  in 
heart ;  but  the  officers  of  the  regiments 
embarked  managed  to  carry  off  two 
hundred  men  that  did  not  belong  to 
them,  fiirniKhing  them  with  disguises 
for  the  purpose.  Further  the  senior 
colonel,  not  content  with  this,  in- 
formed the  chiefs  of  the  garrison  that 
he  h)ui  private  instructions  to  acquaint 
them  withal,  **  that  there  were  10,000 
men  shipped  some  where,  designed  for 
Diinkirk,"a  piece  of  chaff  that  the  poor 
men  confessed  that  they  '* had  not 
skill  to  understand." 

And  here  we  take  leave  of  the 
six  thousand,  the  immortal  six 
thou.- and  as  they  were  termed  in  the 


admiring  language  of  their  own  day. 
In  a  sense  they  deserve  immortality, 
could  any  one  give  it  them,  for  making 
so  creditable  a  beginning  for  the  Hed- 
coats  on  the  Continent.  The  garrison 
too  has  a  claim  to  be  remembered  as 
the  first  English  troops  that  were  ever 
quartered  in  barracks,  the  Spaniards 
having  left  some  ready  built  in 
Dunkirk.  But  for  the  most  part  the 
memory  of  their  achievements  has 
passed  away.  The  famous  Protec- 
torate Army  was  disbanded  in  October 
1660  and  two  years  later  Dunkirk  was 
sold  to  the  French ;  so  that  men  could 
feel  little  pleasure  in  recalling  the 
names  either  of  the  one  or  the  other. 
Lastly  the  lapse  of  another  fifty  years 
saw  another  and  more  famous  army  in 
Flanders,  that  which  is  bound  up  with 
the  immortal  names  of  John  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  Captain  Tobias  Shandy, 
and  Corporal  Trim. 

J.  W.  FOBTESOUE. 

Note. — ^The  pamphleti  A  RelaiwnofSir 
Thomas  Morgan^s  Progress  in  France^  is 
said  in  the  advertisement  to  have  been 
drawn  up  by  Morgan  himself  at  a  friend's 
desire,  and  to  have  been  confirmed  by  him 
paragraph  by  paragraph  when  read  over  to 
hiui.  Ori>(inaiiy  designed  for  publication 
in  Janies  the  Second's  reign,  it  was  held 
over  fur  obvious  reasons,  and  printed  in 
1698  in  refutation  of  jBussy  Rabutin's 
Memoirs  (1696)  and  the  M^^moirs  of  Lud- 
low. Some  uf  the  interviews  therein 
recounted  between  Turenne  and  Morgan, 
and  the  exi!eB8ive  partiality  shown  for  the 
Englinh  require  that  portions  of  it  should 
be  received  with  caution  ;  but  on  the  other 
hand  the  account  of  the  capture  of  St 
Yenant  is  borne  out  oj  the  contemporary 
relations  in  the  newspaper?*,  and  the  broad 
hnes  of  the  action  at  Dunkirk  are  con- 
firmed by  Lockhart's  letters,  Bunsy  Ea- 
butin,  and  other  authorities.  Hence  1 
have  not  hesitated  to  follow  it  in  the  details 
of  actual  fighting. 
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THE    FATHERS   OF   OPJfcRA    COMIQUE. 


In  their  opira  comique  the  French 
have  a  creation  peculiar  to  and 
typical  of  themselves.  It  more 
vividly  reflects  them  as  a  nation  than 
any  effort,  or  combined  efforts,  of 
either  poetry,  painting,  or  prose.  It 
is  a  creation  exclusively  their  own; 
a  creation,  because  it  is  something 
more  than  a  mere  form  of  art.  Take 
it  which  way  we  will,  as  a  musical 
mirror  characteristically  and  histori- 
cally reflective,  as  a  distinct  species 
of  drama,  or  as  music  for  its  own 
sake,  it  is  unique  and  it  is  charming. 

The  Frenchman  is  proud  of  his 
op^a  comigm,  not  that  that  is  to  any 
great  extent  indicative  of  its  artistic 
value,  for  he  is  apt  to  be  fond  of 
many  things  intrinsically  of  little 
worth;  still  he  recognises  it  as  the 
truest  artistic  expression  of  his 
nationality,  and  he  regards  it  almost 
as  a  chattel,  as  an  asset,  though  one 
upon  which  he  would  be  loth  to 
realise.  He  does  not  so  regard  the 
grand  opera.  There,  it  is  the  build- 
ing that  for  the  most  part  appeals  to 
him.  It  is  the  finest  opera-house  in 
the  world  ;  he  knows  that  well.  And 
because  all  must  admit  that  it  is  so, 
it  matters  not  how  far,  if  at  all,  the 
spirit  of  chauvinism  directs  his  praise. 
But  he  knows  full  well  also  that,  as 
regards  the  work  and  its  performance, 
he  will  lose  nothing  be  he  in  London, 
Milan,  or  St.  Petersburg ;  he  may  even 
admit  in  some  respects  the  possibility 
of  gain.  But  when  he  leaves  his 
France  he  leaves  his  oph'a  comique. 
An  opira  comiqus  written  by  an  alien, 
and  played,  say,  by  English  artists,  is 
as  unpalatable,  nay,  as  impossible,  as  a 
so-called  Italian  opera  written  by  an 
Englishman  and  played  by  a  company 
of  Germans.  In  a  word,  the  oph'a 
comique  is  French  before  all  else.  Bob 
it  of  that  and  you  rob  it  of  its  life. 


Yet  strictly  speaking  it  is  a  grafted 
growth.  For  although  the  vaudeville 
was  purely  French  (deriving  its  name 
as  it  does  from  the  vaux  de  Vire,  the 
valleys  of  Vire,  where  were  written 
and  sung  the  songs  of  one  Oliver 
Basselin,  a  prolific  composer  of  the 
fifteenth  century),  the  opira  comique 
only  assumes  the  importance  of  a 
distinct  class  when  it  distinguishes  its 
identity  from  that  of  the  op^a  houffe^ 
And  the  establishment  of  this  distinct 
identity  it  owes  directly  to  an  Italian 
source. 

The  vaudeviUe  had  been  the  musical 
and  dramatic  provender  of  the  French 
for  two  centuries  before  this  epoch 
was  reached.  In  1700  it  passed  from 
the  mere  song  of  the  street  into  the 
topical  song,  and  Bousseau  tells  us  in 
his  CoT^feaeiona  that  ''a  complete 
collection  of  the  vaudevilles  of  the 
court  and  of  Paris  for  over  fifty 
years,  contains  a  host  of  anecdotes 
which  might  be  sought  in  vain  else- 
where, and  supplies  a  history  of 
France  such  as  no  other  natfon  could 
produce."  Then  came  the  spectacle  de 
lafovre,  which  obtained,  and  continued 
to  grow  in  public  favour  till  the  mid- 
dle of  the  eighteenth  century.  The 
performance  was  at  first  extremely 
primitive.  In  Paris  there  were  two 
important  fairs ;  the  Foire  St.  Laurent 
held  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Denis,  and 
the  Foire  St.  Germain  held  in  the 
faubourg  of  the  same  nam&  Of  the 
two  the  latter  was  perhaps  the  more 
select. 

Lully,  who  through  the  influence  of 
his  friend  Mme.  de  Moutespan,  had 
succeeded  to  the  privileges  accorded  to 
Perrin  and  Cambert  (the  founders  of 
French  opera),  was  in  complete  control 
of  the  Academy.  His  sway  over  the 
grand  opera  was  nothing  short  of 
autocratic.     He  exacted  implicit  con- 
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formity  to  his  theories  on  the  part  of 
all  composers  who  sought  admittance 
to  the  Academy.      To  the  composer 
whose  opera  was  produced,  the  rate  of 
payment  fixed  by  Lully  was  about  £4 
for  the  first  ten  performances,  and  a 
further  sum  of   £2  for  each  of   the 
next     twenty     performances ;     after 
which  the  work  became  the  property 
of  the   Academy.     The  theatre   was 
open  three  times  a  week  throughout 
the  year.     But  the  public  grew  tired 
of  Lully,  as  they  did  of  the  Th64tre 
Frangaisy  and  the  foire  became  more 
and  more  popular.     The  best  authors 
and   musicians   began   to  turn  -  their 
attention   to   it.      Lesage,   Dorneval, 
Fuselier,  and  the  composer  Gilliers, 
all  wrote  for  the  foirea.     The  plays 
they  wrote  were  of  the  lightest  and 
depended  almost  entirely  upon  their 
humour.     A  good   deal   of    the   per- 
formance was  improvised ;  there  was 
absolutely  no  restraint  upon  the  per- 
formers, and  the  gaiety  of  the  whole 
thing  took  a  complete   hold   of  the 
public,    who    gradually   deserted   the 
more  serious  entertainment,  and  swore 
allegiance  to  \}iq  foire. 

One  can  imagine  the  wrath  of  the 
despotic  Lully  at  all  this.  He  thun- 
dered against  the  directors  of  the 
foireSt  and  demanded  payment  to  the 
Academy  of  a  heavy  sum  for  the 
privilege  of  keeping  their  doors  open. 
More  than  this,  the  Academy  (that  is 
Lully)  forbade  the  performers  to  either 
speak  or  sing.  But  their  ingenuity 
would  seem  to  have  been  well-nigh  a 
match  for  Lully.  Determined  not  to 
be  beaten,  they  wrote  out  their  songs 
on  large  placards,  which  the  actors 
carried  in  their  hands  on  the  stage; 
the  violins  played  away  merrily,  aud 
the  audience,  delighted  at  thus  frus- 
trating the  plans  of  the  oppressive 
Academjr,  joined  lustily  in  the  songs. 
But  after  the  first  flush  of  enthusiasm 
the  fun  began  to  flag  somewhat.  To 
make  matters  worse  the  infuriated 
Lully  came  down  upon  them  with 
another  decree.  For  the  future  they 
were  forbidden  all  save  tight-rope 
dancing.     There  was  no  escape  from 
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this,  and  a  speedy  capitulation  on  the 
part  of  the  manager,  Francisque,  was 
the  result.     In   despair   he  implored 
forbearance    at    the    hands    of     the 
Academy;    but  Lully  was   obdurate, 
and  the   most   he  could   obtain  was 
permission  for  a  single  actor  to  speak. 
Here  was  a  riddle  for  the  authors ; 
they  were  in  future   to   limit   their 
list  of  characters  to  one !     Francisque 
appealed   to  Lesage  and  Fuselier  in 
turn,  but  each  confessed  his  impotence. 
As  a  last  resource  the  manager  sought 
Alexis  Firon,  a  man  of  whom  he  had 
heard  great   things,   but  who  as  yet 
remained  unproven.     With  a  substan- 
tial   inducement    in    the     shape     of 
one  hundred  crowns,  Francisque   im- 
plored Piron  to  help  him.     Firon  took 
the  hundred  crowns  and  in  two  days 
was   ready   with   his  play.     Here   is 
something  about  it  from  the  pen  of 
Mr.  Walter  Besant,  who  is  evidently 
a  fervent  admirer  of  this  Frenchman  : 
<<  In  the  midst  of  a  fearful  tempest, — 
the  water  and  winds  roaring  by  means 
of    trumpets    and    violins — Arlequin 
Deucalion  is  seen  floating  on  a  barrel. 
Among   all   his   terrors   one  thought 
alone  consoles  him,  that  the  contents 
of  the  cask  will  be  his  when  he  gets 
to  dry  land.     They   do   become   his ; 
but  they  are  nothing  else  than  a  col- 
lection of  all  human  vanities.     He  is 
visited  by  Thalia,   by  Momus  under 
the  guise  of  Polichinelle,  and  the  play 
goes  on  merrily,  Deucalion  being  the 
only  speaker.  .  .  .  There  was  a  bril- 
liant success,  the  reputation  of  Piron 
was  established,  and  the  oph'a  comiquey 
passing   through   the    first    stage    of 
doubt  and  hesitancy,  sprang  at  once 
into  full  growth,  the  mocking  wayward 
spirit   of   merriment    which   she   has 
ever  since  shown  herself.      The  real 
inventor    of    the   opera   comique   was 
Alexis  Firon.'*     This  is  going  too  far  ; 
and   I   am   inclined   to    think,    from 
further  perusal   of    Mr.  Besant's  ad- 
mirable article,   that  he,  in  common 
with  many  others,  confuses  the  French 
oph'a  comique  with  their  op^a  houffe 
and  our  comic  opera.     Firon  was  un- 
doubtedly invaluable  in  coming  to  the 
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music  and  to  have  directed  it  to  Mons, 
RouaaeaUf  homms  dea  lettres,  demeurant 
d  Paris,  decidedly  a  vague  address, 
seeing  that  there  were  at  that  time 
several  literary  men  of  the  name  in 
Paris.  The  parcel  is  supposed  to  have 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  one  Pierre 
Kousseau.  This  gentleman,  though 
he  knew  that  the  packet  could  not 
have  been  intended  for  him,  not  only 
read  it  but  showed  it  to  a  Mons. 
Bellissent,  also  a  musician.  Having 
satisfied  his  curiosity  he  returned  it 
to  the  postal  authorities,  and  in  time 
it  duly  reached  its  rightful  owner.  Had 
the  opera  shared  the  fate  of  its  two 
companions,  Lea  Muaea  Galantea  and 
Pygmalion,  nothing  probably  would 
have  been  heard  of  all  this.  But  it 
was  quite  successful  enough  to  set 
alight  the  train  of  gossip,  if  not  of 
slander.  M.  Bellissent  related  what 
he  knew  of  the  matter,  and  M.  Pierre 
Bousseau  wrote  a  full  account  of  the 
whole  afEair  in  the  Journal  Encyclo- 
pklique  for  December  1752.  Jean 
Jacques  indignantly  refuted  the  ac- 
cusations made  against  him,  and  to 
prove  his  ability  re-wrote  the  whole 
of  the  work;  a  rather  disastrous  pro- 
ceeding as  it  proved,  for  the  later 
version  did  not  bear  comparison  with 
the  earlier.  The  story  as  it  stands  is 
neither  creditable  nor  credible ;  I  give 
it  merely  for  what  it  is  worth. 

At  this  time  opera  comujue  was  still 
in  swaddling  clothes;  it  was,  so  to 
speak,  a  denationalised  infant.  But 
Jean  Hon  net  was  no  blockhead,  and 
was  quite  prepared  to  treat  it  as  such, 
to  foster  and  to  tend  its  growth,  until 
it  stood  before  him  a  sturdy  stripling. 
When  he  had  taken  Vad^'s  libretto  of 
Lea  Troquev/ra  to  Dauvergne,  he  had 
had  no  notion  of  producing  it  as  the 
opera  of  a  Frenchman.  He  knew 
that  the  time  was  not  yet  ripe  for  that, 
the  prejudice  in  favour  of  the  Italians 
being  still  too-  strong.  So  that  when 
on  the  30th  of  July,  1753,  Lea 
Troqtteura  saw  the  light  at  Monnet's 
theatre  it  was  left  to  the  public  to 
supply  the  names  of  the  authors. 

This  work  of  Dauvergne's,  together 


with  Bousseau's  Devin  du  Village  and 
Lea  deux  Chaaaeura,  a  charming  little 
score  of  a  Neapolitan  master  named 
Duni,  formed  a  nucleus  that  waa  to 
receive  in  the  near  future  important 
additions  from  three  musicians, 
Philidor,  Gr6try,  and  Monsigny.  It 
were  impossible  to  say  who  of  these 
three  was  greatest.  The  most  we  can 
do  is  to  bracket  Gr^try  and  Monsigny, 
and  that  merely  because  their  affini- 
ties were  similar,  not  because  in  any 
way  they  were  superior  as  composers. 
Philidor  (Frangois  Andr^  Danican,  to 
distinguish  him  from  the  other 
members  of  his  family,  of  whom 
there  were  thirteen  and  all  musicians) 
possessed  perhaps  greater  originality 
of  thought  for  his  time,  and  was 
undoubtedly  more  technically  accom- 
plished than  either  of  his  distinguished 
contemporaries.  On  the  other  hand 
he  lacked  that  dramatic  sense  which 
is  so  finely  apparent  in  Gr^try's  work, 
and  also  the  exquisite  gaiety  and 
delicate  sentiment  of  Monsigny.  But 
in  the  matters  of  harmony  and  instru- 
mentation Philidor  is  unsurpassed  in 
the  opera  comique  of  his  time.  He 
was  to  a  great  extent  in  sympathy 
with  Rameau,  as  is  shown  most 
forcibly  in  his  grand  opera  Emelinde, 
which  was  produced  in  1767,  a  score 
remarkable  for  its  virility.  To  the 
Comique  his  chief  contributions  were, 
first,  Blaiae  le  Savetier,  which  was 
brilliantly  successful  in  1 759,  LUuitre 
et  lea  Plaideura  in  the  same  year,  Le 
Sorcier  in  1764,  Tom  Jonea  in  the 
following  year,  and  Zemire  et  Melide 
produced  before  the  Court  at  Fontaine- 
bleau  in  1 773.  The  reason  that  before 
all  others  seems  to  account  for  the 
neglect  into  which  his  work  subse- 
quently fell,  lies  in  his  somewhat 
unfortunate  choice  of  libretti.  Sedaine, 
who  wrote  so  much  then,  was  not  in 
the  least  suited  to  Philidor;  whereas 
his  collaboration  with  Gr^try  and 
Monsigny  was  attended  with  most 
perfect  results.  Philidor's  passion 
for  chess  (he  was  one  of  the  greatest 
players  of  his  age,  and  for  years  made 
it  his  means  of  livelihood,)  undoubtedly 
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rescue  as  he  did  ;  but  in  no  sense  can 
he  be  termed  the  inventor  of  the  oph'a 
comique. 

The  discussion  on  the  relative 
merits  of  French  and  Italian  music, 
so  hot  at  the  beginning  of  the  century, 
had  for  the  moment  subsided.  From 
1714  to  1743  the  progress  was  little 
or  nothing.  They<nr6«  struggled  hard 
for  life,  and  continued  their  chequered 
career  until  1745,  when  they  were 
forced  to  succumb. 

So  far  the  development  of  oph-a 
eomiqtie  had  been  slow,  though  the 
march  of  time  had  not  been  without 
its  effect  on  the  more  serious  opera. 
Here  love  as  a  motive  began  to  be 
essential  in  the  libretti.  Love  reigned 
supreme  in  every  art.  Even  the 
Gobelins,  that  had  formerly  repre- 
sented nought  but  Biblical  subjects, 
substituted  for  them  Boucher's  Ana- 
creontic conceptions.  On  porcelain, 
on  canvas,  in  embroideries,  every- 
where was  love.  But  not  until  1746 
do  we  get  any  further  with  the  opira 
comique.  Then  it  was  that  the  Italian 
influence  exerted  itself.  The  Theatre 
de  la  Foire  had  been  rebuilt  in  the 
meantime  by  Jean  Monnet,  and  in 
this  year  it  was  taken  by  a  company 
of  Italian  comedians,  who  came  to 
Paris  bringing  with  them  a  score  of 
their  countryman  Pergolesi,  entitled 
La  Serva  Fadrona,  The  theatre  be- 
came identified  with  them,  and,  for 
long  after  was  known  as  the  Italian 
theatre.  The  success  of  La  Serva 
Fadrona  was  emphatic  and  immediate. 
It  had  been  written  and  produced  in 
Naples  in  1731,  and  was  termed  an 
intermezzo  in  two  acts.  No  work 
ever  exercised  greater  influence  on  its 
contemporaries,  and  it  formed  the 
germ  of  French  opera  comique  as  we 
know  it  to-day.  All  Paris  flocked 
to  La  Serva  Fadrona,  recognising  that 
it  heralded  a  new  departure.  It  ap- 
pealed to  musicians  most  strongly, 
and  the  spirit  of  emulation  was  rife 
in  the  town. 

Not  long  after  its  production  at  the 
Oom^die  Italienne,  La  Serva  Fadrona 
was  put  on  at  the  Op^ra.     Nothing 


could  so  strongly  have  shown  the  hold 
it  had  taken  upon  friends  and  enemies 
alike.  The  idea  of  the  work  of  a 
foreigner,  of  a  mere  buffoon,  dese- 
crating the  boards  of  the  Academy 
proved  an  uncomfortable  one  for 
many,  and  something  like  a  free  fight 
ensued  in  the  press.  This  was  digni- 
fied with  the  name  of  the  querelle  dee 
bouffbns,  the  houffons  being,  of  course, 
the  Italians. 

Jean  Jacques  Bousseau  was  in  the 
thick  of  the  fray.  Some  idea  of  his 
energy  can  be  obtained  from  the  fact 
that  he  published  no  less  than  sixty 
pamphlets  on  the  subject.  More  than 
this,  he  very  shortly  appeared  as  the 
author  and  composer  of  Le  Devin  du 
Village,  an  intermezzo  on  the  same 
lines  as  La  Serva  Fadrona,  But  the 
credit  of  having  written  the  first 
French  opira  comique  must  belong  to 
Antoine  Dauvergne.  He  was  a  violin- 
player  at  the  Op^ra,  and  his  Lee  Tro- 
quewra  was  little  less  successful  than 
had  been  Pergolesi' s  work.  He  re- 
tained the  spoken  dialogue  as  Pergo- 
lesi had  done, — a  characteristic  which 
has  since  become  a  leading  feature  of 
the  form.  I  do  not  propose  here  to 
consider  Bousseau  either  in  the  capa- 
city of  composer  or  critic  of  music. 
We  know  that  the  authenticity  of  Le 
Devin  du  Village  was  challenged,  that 
Jean  Jacques  was  accused  of  common 
theft,  and  of  having  no  knowledge  of 
the  rudiments  of  musical  technique. 
This  last  charge,  I  think,  stands  in 
a  measure  refuted  by  the  mere  fact 
that  he  had  come  to  Paris  in  1742  for 
the  purpose  of  putting  forward  a  new 
notation  of  which  he  was  the  inventor. 
The  central  idea  consisted,  I  believe, 
in  the  substitution  of  numerals  for 
the  usual  signs  employed ;  but  he 
was  never  able  to  persuade  the  Aca- 
demy to  take  any  interest  in  his  in- 
vention. Touching  Le  Devin  du  Village, 
the  story  goes  that  it  was  the  work  of 
a  musician  named  Granet,  who  had 
been  in  correspondence  with  Bousseau 
concerning  the  libretto  of  an  opera 
which  the  latter  was  to  supply. 
Granet  is  said  to  have  composed  the 
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music  and  to  have  directed  it  to  Mons, 
RouaaeaUy  homme  des  lettreSf  demeurant 
a  PariSy  decidedly  a  vague  address, 
seeing  that  there  were  at  that  time 
several  literary  men  of  the  name  in 
Paris.  The  parcel  is  supposed  to  have 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  one  Pierre 
Rousseau.  This  gentleman,  though 
he  knew  that  the  packet  could  not 
have  been  intended  for  him,  not  only 
read  it  but  showed  it  to  a  Mons. 
Bellissent,  also  a  musician.  Having 
satisfied  his  curiosity  he  returned  it 
to  the  postal  authorities,  and  in  time 
it  duly  reached  its  rightful  owner.  Had 
the  opera  shared  the  fate  of  its  two 
companions,  Lea  Muses  Galantes  and 
Pygmalion^  nothing  probably  would 
have  been  heard  of  all  this.  But  it 
was  quite  successful  enough  to  set 
alight  the  train  of  gossip,  if  not  of 
slander.  M.  Bellissent  related  what 
he  knew  of  the  matter,  and  M.  Pierre 
Rousseau  wrote  a  full  account  of  the 
whole  afEair  in  the  Journal  EncycUh 
pidiqtte  for  December  1752.  Jean 
Jacques  indignantly  refuted  the  ac- 
cusations made  against  him,  and  to 
prove  his  ability  re-wrote  the  whole 
of  the  work;  a  rather  disastrous  pro- 
ceeding as  it  proved,  for  the  later 
version  did  not  bear  comparison  with 
the  earlier.  The  story  as  it  stands  is 
neither  creditable  nor  credible ;  I  give 
it  merely  for  what  it  is  worth. 

At  this  time  opera  comique  was  still 
in  swaddling  clothes;  it  was,  so  to 
speak,  a  denationalised  infant.  But 
Jean  Monnet  was  no  blockhead,  and 
was  quite  prepared  to  treat  it  as  such, 
to  foster  and  to  tend  its  growth,  until 
it  stood  before  him  a  sturdy  stripling. 
When  he  had  taken  Vad^'s  libretto  of 
Les  Troquev/rs  to  Dauvergne,  he  had 
had  no  notion  of  producing  it  as  the 
opera  of  a  Frenchman.  He  knew 
that  the  time  was  not  yet  ripe  for  that, 
the  prejudice  in  favour  of  the  Italians 
being  still  too-  strong.  So  that  when 
on  the  30th  of  July,  1753,  Les 
Troquev/rs  saw  the  light  at  Monnet's 
theatre  it  was  left  to  the  public  to 
supply  the  names  of  the  authors. 

This  work  of  Dauvergne's,  together 


with  Rousseau's  Devin  du  Village  and 
Les  deux  Chasseurs,  a  charming  little 
score  of  a  Neapolitan  master  named 
Duni,  formed  a  nucleus  that  waa  to 
receive  in  the  near  future  important 
additions  from  three  musicians, 
Philidor,  Gr^try,  and  Monsigny.  It 
were  impossible  to  say  who  of  these 
three  was  greatest.  The  most  we  can 
do  is  to  bracket  Gr^try  and  Monsigny, 
and  that  merely  because  their  affini- 
ties were  similar,  not  because  in  any 
way  they  were  superior  as  composers. 
Philidor  (Frangois  Andr(^  Danican,  to 
distinguish  him  from  the  other 
members  of  his  family,  of  whom 
there  were  thirteen  and  all  musicians) 
possessed  perhaps  greater  originality 
of  thought  for  his  time,  and  was 
undoubtedly  more  technically  accom- 
plished than  either  of  his  distinguished 
contemporaries.  On  the  other  hand 
he  lacked  that  dramatic  sense  which 
is  so  finely  apparent  in  Gretry's  work, 
and  also  the  exquisite  gaiety  and 
delicate  sentiment  of  Monsigny.  But 
in  the  matters  of  harmony  and  instru- 
mentation Philidor  is  unsurpassed  in 
the  opira  comique  of  his  time.  He 
was  to  a  great  extent  in  sympathy 
with  Rameau,  as  is  shown  most 
forcibly  in  his  grand  opera  Emelinde, 
which  was  produced  in  1767,  a  score 
remarkable  for  its  virility.  To  the 
Comique  his  chief  contributions  were, 
first,  Blaise  le  Savetier,  which  was 
brilliantly  successful  in  1759,  LUuitre 
et  les  Plaideurs  in  the  same  year,  Le 
Sorcier  in  1764,  Tom  Jones  in  the 
following  year,  and  Zemire  et  Melide 
produced  before  the  Court  at  Fontaine- 
bleau  in  1 773.  The  reason  that  before 
all  others  seems  to  account  for  the 
neslect  into  which  his  work  subse- 
quently  fell,  lies  in  his  somewhat 
unfortunate  choice  of  libretti,  Sedaine, 
who  wrote  so  much  then,  was  not  in 
the  least  suited  to  Philidor ;  whereas 
his  collaboration  with  Gr^try  and 
Monsigny  was  attended  with  most 
perfect  results.  Philidor*s  passion 
for  chess  (he  was  one  of  the  greatest 
players  of  his  age,  and  for  years  made 
it  his  means  of  livelihood,)  undoubtedly 
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skows  itself  in  the  face  of  his  compo- 
sitions, which  are  as  a  rule  thoughtful 
rather  than  inspired. 

Monsigny,  the  French  Sacchini  as 
he  was  called,  was  on  the  other  hand 
a  melodist  before  all  else.  His  tech- 
nical attainments  were  of  the  most 
perfunctory  description,  and  there  is 
little  doubt  that  his  inspiration  was 
really  of  a  much  higher  order  than 
his  works  would  cause  one  to  believe. 
But  because  he  had  no  correspondingly 
adequate  power  of  expression,  he 
cowered  before  it.  He  was  by  no 
means  prolific.  He  came  of  a  noble 
family  and  seems  to  have  been  well 
educated  in  everything  save  music. 
His  father  died  just  as  the  boy  had 
finished  his  classical  education,  and 
wishing  to  be  of  assistance  to  his 
family,  who  were  not  well  off,  Mon- 
signy  went  to  Paris  in  1749  and 
obtained  a  clerkship.  He  afterwards, 
through  the  social  influence  of  his 
family,  became  attached  to  the  house- 
hold of  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  Only 
on  the  appearance  of  La  Serva 
Padrona  does  he  appear  to  have 
seriously  commenced  the  study  of 
composition.  But  after  some  five 
months'  work  with  Gianotti  of  the 
Op^ra,  he  placed  before  his  master  his 
first  oph'a  comique.  He  composed 
unremittingly  up  till  1777,  when  he 
retired,  some  say  from  fear  of  being 
surpassed  by  Gretry,  whom  he  finally 
succeeded  at  the  Institut.  Of  all  his 
works  Le  Deserteur  is  most  typical  of 
the  true  opera  comiqiie.  With  Gr^try's 
Richard-cceur-de-Lion  (its  junior  by 
sixteen  years),  it  may  be  said  to  have 
musically  dominated  the  latter  part 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  Both 
works  possess  the  excellences  with 
but  few  of  the  frailties  of  their  time. 
Granted  that  Sedaine  founds  the 
whole  of  his  work  on  a  pleasantry  to 
which  the  poor  Alexis  is  subjected  by 
the  family  of  his  affianced  bride,  and 
which  makes  of  him  a  deserter, 
granted  that  a  deal  of  it  is  in  doubtful 
taste,  the  opera  still  remains  abso- 
lutely charming.  Nothing  is  forced, 
neither   the   more   tender    sentiment 


nor  the  spirit  of  gaiety ;  the  one  is  as 
affecting  as  the  other  is  contagious. 
The  air  ''  Je  vais  la  voir  "  and  the  duo 
are  perfect  masterpieces  in  their  way. 
In  the  second  and  third  acts  we  have 
evidence  of  an  exact  dramatic  sense 
on  the  part  of  the  musician.  Even 
after  we  have  known  (Gorges  Bizet, 
the  musical  characterisation  of  Le 
Deserteur  is  quite  remarkable;  when 
we  consider  the  time  at  which  it  was 
written  it  is  wonderful. 

But  the  sixteen  years  that  inter- 
vened between  these  two  operas  were 
not  without  their  influence  upon  the 
later  work.  It  is  still  the  self-same 
form  ;  but  the  thought  is  grander,  the 
execution  easier.  And  poor  harmo- 
nist as  Gr6try  was  (they  used  to 
say  of  him  at  the  Paris  Conservatoire 
that  you  could  drive  a  coach  and  four 
betwixt  his  basses  and  his  first  violins), 
it  stands  revealed  in  Richa/rd-cceur-de- 
Lion  that  his  comparative  incapacity 
in  this  particular  direction  in  no  way 
blinded  him  to  the  importance  of 
variety  in  his  harmonic  structure. 
With  him  the  orchestra  also  comes 
into  more  prominent  relief.  Glance 
for  example  at  the  end  of  the  first 
act,  where  it  takes  unto  itself  the 
chanson  of  Saladin ;  it  is  not  far  off 
symphonic.  Again,  the  chorus  visibly 
participates  in  the  action,  witness  the 
ensemble  of  the  soldiers  in  the  second 
act.  And  the  supplicating  theme  of 
Blondel  that  permeates  it,  is  it  not 
almost  a  premonition  of  Leporello's 
phrase  in  the  sestett  in  Don  Jvxin? 
And  while  the  atmosphere  of  the  work 
is  well  defined  and  consistent  (it  is  the 
first  opera  comique  in  which  we  get 
such  a  thing)  its  several  musical  types 
stand  out  in  clear  relief,  one  from 
another.  The  note  that  rings  so  true 
is  that  of  chivalry.  And  yet  the 
whole  is  poetically  sad ;  at  times  it  is 
almost  austere.  There  is  hardly  any 
reference  to  love ;  but  in  place  of  it 
we  have  a  host  of  old-world  memories, 
of  historical  associations  which,  en- 
deared by  tradition,  have  wound 
themselves  into  the  hearts  of  the 
people.     One  gets   but  a  glimpse  of 
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the  Countess  Marguerite ;  while  the 
intrigue  of  the  Governor  and  Laurette 
is  little  more  than  an  excuse  for  the 
exquisite  air  **  Je  crains  de  lui  parler 
la  nuit/'  The  lovely  *'0  Richard,  6 
mon  Hoi ! ''  is  nothing  but  a  veritable 
leitmotiv  ;  permeating  the  whole  score, 
now  plaintive,  now  consolatory,  it 
appears  and  reappears  spreading  its 
colour  over  all,  until  it  becomes  in 
actual  fact  as  powerful  a  motive  as  it 
is  possible  to  have.  As  the  senti- 
mental, or  perhaps  I  should  say,  the 
psychological  expression  varies,  so  does 
the  form  of  this  essential  motive.  Its 
manner  of  use  varies  little  at  all  in 
principle  from  that  of  Richard 
Wagner.  Nor  is  it  here  alone  that 
the  old-fashioned  Gr^bry  is  at  one 
with  the  master  of  Bayreuth.  Here 
is  what  he  says  in  his  Essays :  ''I 
should  like  the  theatre  to  be  small, 
containing  at  the  most  a  thousand 
persons,  and  to  have  but  one  kind  of 
seat  throughout, — rno  boxes  neither 
large  nor  small,  for  they  only  en- 
courage gossip  if  nothing  more.  I 
should  also  like  the  orchestra  hidden 
away  so  that  neither  the  musicians 
nor  the  lights  on  their  desks  could  be 
seen  by  the  audience.  The  effect 
would  be  magical." 

From  the  year  1768,  when  Gr6try, 
inspired  in  turn  by  La  Serva  Padrona, 
produced  his  first  opira  comiqiie,  Le 
Huron,  to  the  dawn  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  his  influence  had  nought  but 
an  elevating  tendency  upon  the  form. 
From  among  the  host  that  he  wrote, 
Le  Tableau  Parlant,  L'Ama/nt  Jaloux, 
Zemire  et  Azov,  and  L'Epreuve  Village- 
oise,  were  the  most  notable  after 
Ricliardc<ev/r-de'Li(m,  Of  his  other 
contemporaries  who  in  a  lesser  degree 
did  likewise,  I  can  here  do  little  more 
than  write  their  names.  Among  them 
Dalayrac,  Dez^des,  and  Gossec  were 
chief.  I  write  Gossec,  for  it  is  thus 
he  is  known  to  most  of  those  who 
know  him  at  all ;  but  since  the  pro- 
duction by  M.  Ed.  Gregoir,  at  the 
Artistic  Federation  of  Brussels  in 
1875,  of  the  musician's  baptismal  cer- 
tificate, it  is  established  beyond  a 
doubt  that  his  correct  name  was  Goss^. 


He  was  practically  the  creator  of  the 
symphony  in  France,  and  in  that  form 
his  compositions  were  more  notable 
than  were  his  contributions  to  oph-a 
comique.  Still,  his  Lee  PicheurSf  Toi- 
non  ^et  Toinette,  and  Berthe,  were  all 
worthy  specimens  of  their  kind. 

The  first  year  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury saw  the  collapse  of  both  the 
Com^die  Italienne,  which  had  now 
taken  possession  of  the  theatre  in  the 
Rue  Favart,  and  of  a  rival  company 
which  in  1791  had  established  itself 
in  the  Rue  Feydeau.  Neither  could 
survive  the  competition  caused  by  the 
existence  of  the  other.  Finally  they 
amalgamated,  taking  possession  of  the 
The&tre  Feydeau  and  remaining  there 
until  1829,  when  the  house,  being  no 
longer  fit  for  use,  was  compulsorily 
closed.  The  Salle  Favart,  which  on 
the  amZ^o"^  "''^'ui  had  been  given  over 
to  the  Italians,  still  remained  in  their 
possession,  and  the  Op6ra  Comique 
took  up  their  quarters  in  the  Rue 
Ventadour.  Shortly  after  this  they 
made  yet  another  move  to  the  Theatre 
des  Nouveaut^s  in  the  Place  de  la 
Bourse. 

The  first  quarter  of  this  century 
was  a  period  of  transition.  The  in- 
fluences at  work  were  once  again 
directed  upon  the  grand  opera  rather 
than  upon  opira  comique,  Cherubini, 
M6hu1,  and  Lesueur,  were  all  at  the 
Op^ra. 

**  Opera  comique  Sometimes  lies 
fallow  in  France,  but  it  will  never 
die,"  said  Blaze-de-Bury,  and  just  at 
this  period  it  lay  fallow.  True, 
Nicolo  Isouard  (or  Nicolo  as  he 
elected  to  be  called)  was  active 
enough,  and  his  Joconde,  produced  in 
1814,  may  fitly  be  termed  important 
as  heralding  a  turning-point.  Many 
of  our  day  who  know  nothing  of 
Joconde  or  of  its  maker,  will  not  fail 
to  recognise  the  couplets  of  its  third 
act : 

Et  Ton  revient  toil  jours 
A  ses  premiers  amours. 

With  Joconde  opira  comique  acquired 
fresh  vigour.  The  effect  of  healthful 
competition  and  of  rivalry  had  Aot  a 
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little  to  do  with  this,  for  Frfi,n9ois 
Boieldieu,  *'the  last  of  the  ancients 
and  the  first  of  the  moderns  "  as  he  has 
been  called,  had  come  upon  the  scene 
and  threatened  in  the  realm  of  opira 
comiqtie  to  carry  all  before  him. 
But  though  his  first  opera  at  the  Fey- 
deau  {La  Fcumille  Suisse)  was  produced 
there  in  1797,  it  was  not  until  1825 
that  he  reached  the  summit  of  his 
powers.  The  work  he  did  in  the  in- 
terim was  none  the  less  great  for 
that.  Ma  Tante  Aurore,  Le  Nouveau 
Seigneur,  Jean  de  Paris,  and  the  Petit 
Chaperon  Rou^e  were  one  and  all  of 
the  finest  conception  and  admirable 
workmanship.  Boieldieu  himself  with 
characteristic  diffidence  thought  little 
enough  of  them.  F^tis  tells  a 
story  about  this:  "Boieldieu,"  he 
says,  "was  wont  to  submit  every 
new  piece  as  he  wrote  it  to  the 
criticism  of  his  pupils  at  the  Con- 
servatoire. "When,  as  was  often  the 
case,  these  young  purists  took  excep- 
tion to  their  master's  harmonic  va- 
garies, the  matter  was  referred  to 
M^hul,  to  whose  decision,  whether 
favourable  or  otherwise,  the  composer 
meekly  submitted."  Yet  there  is  no 
master  of  his  time  who  can  surpass 
him  for  harmonic  beauty  and  for 
wholesale  sanity,  or  can  equal  him  in 
all  those  things  which  we  can  generi- 
cally  classify  as  French.  M.  Chouquet 
tells  another  story  about  him  :  "  After 
one  of  the  successful  performances  of 
the  Calif e  de  -Bo^c^oc?  (produced  the  year 
following  La  Famille  Suisse)  Cheru- 
bini  accosted  the  elated  composer  in 
the  green-room .  ^Malheureux .' '  he  said, 
*  but  are  you  not  ashamed  of  such  un- 
deserved success  ? '  To  which  Boieldieu's 
only  reply  was  a  request  for  more  in- 
struction at  the  hands  of  the  master.'' 
And  it  was  no  empty  request ;  for 
without  further  ado  he  underwent  a 
severe  course  of  contrapuntal  study 
with  Cherubini,  and  although  he  had 
hitherto  been  invariably  successful,  he 
produced  no  opera  for  three  years. 
When  his  next  work  did  appear  the 
result  stood  revealed  on  the  face  of 
it.  Ma  Tante  Aurore  was  a  great  ad- 
vance   on   all    that  had  gone  before. 


The  year  1825  will  always  remain  a 
red-letter  year  for  op^a  comique,  for 
it  gave  birth  to  La  Da/me  Blanche, 
without  doubt  the  greatest  work  of 
this  kind  in  the  first  half  of  the 
century.  The  first  performance  was 
as  great  a  triumph  for  the  composer 
as  it  is  possible  to  imagine.  ISfot  only 
was  he  dragged  and  re-dragged  to 
face  the  people  on  the  stage, 
but  they  followed  him  to  his  home, 
and,  with  assuredly  the  kindest  in- 
tentions, permitted  him  no  rest  for 
the  night.  The  entire  orchestra  fol- 
lowed him  from  the  theatre  and,  we 
are  told,  performed  most  of  the  music 
of  the  opera  under  his  windows. 
Within,  friends,  actors,  and  musicians 
gathered  together  in  such  numbers 
that  Kossini,  who  lodged  on  the  fioor 
below,  was  obliged  to  place  his  own 
rooms  at  their  disposal,  which  he  seems 
to  have  done  with  the  greatest  good 
grace.  He  and  Boieldieu  were  per- 
fectly childish  in  their  delight.  * 'Never 
in  this  world,"  declared  Bossini, 
"never  could  I  have  written  your 
scene  de  la  vente  "  ;  and  Boieldieu  would 
reply  "  But  have  you  not  written  the 
finale  of  the  Barhihre  ?  " 

Truth  to  tell  the  works  have  some- 
what in  common,  be  it  only  profusion 
of  ideas.  Bossini's  are  condensed, 
Boieldieu's  are  dispersed,  there  lies 
the  main  difference  between  them. 
But  undoubtedly  the  note  of  roman- 
ticism was  struck  in  La  Dame  Blanche 
for  the  first  time  in  op6ra  comique. 
The  self-same  spirit  that  brought  into 
being  the  Symphonic  Fantastique  of 
Hector  Berlioz  is  here  in  embryo. 
Hereafter  it  was  to  permeate  the 
opera  comique  as  it  permeated  all  else. 
For  his  raw  material  Scribe  of  course 
drew  directly  upon  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
bringing  both  The  Monastery  and  Guy 
Mannering  into  requisition.  But 
there  is  little  that  is  Scotch  about  La 
Dame  Blanche,  It  was  the  sweet 
melancholy  of  the  story  that  appealed 
most  strongly  to  the  people  of  the 
time.  And  then,  V Homh'e  de  la 
bourgeoisie  modeme,  as  M.  Taine  was 
characteristically  wont  to  dub  Sir 
Walter,  was  in  the  fashion. 
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It  is  the  funniest  thing  in  the 
world  to  see  these  old  Scotch  tunes  in 
their  French  dress  ;  for  although  they 
are  correctly  enough  transcribed,  their 
harmonic  and  rhythmic  treatment  is 
all  other  than  northern.  And  here 
we  have  for  the  first  time  what,  for 
want  of  a  better  name,  I  will  term 
the  musical  camaerie.  We  notice  it 
particularly  at  the  entrance  of  Dickson 
in  the  first  act.  It  is  no  more  the 
pa/rlomdo  of  the  Italian  than  it  is  the 
dry  recitative  of  the  German.  It  is 
the  self-same  thing  that  Massenet  has 
brought  to  so  perfect  a  pitch  in  his 
McmoUf  a  veritable  musical  comment. 
The  orchestra  literally  gossips.  But 
undoubtedly  the  predominating  fea- 
tures of  the  score  are  its  pure 
sentiment  and  its  irreproachable 
style.  In  the  latter  Boieldieu  had  no 
rival ;  his  was  pure  style  as  distin- 
guished from  '*a  style."  To  emphasise 
my  meaning  I  will  compare  him  with 
Bossini.  The  Italian  master  is  the 
possessor  of  a  style ;  it  sometimes 
grows  exaggerated  and  developes  into 
mannerism ;  but  Boieldieu' s  never 
does.  His  work  is  distinguished  by 
its  perfect  taste,  its  horror  of  all 
extravagance,  its  refinement,  its 
conduct  and  restraint.  It  is  all  in  per- 
fect style ;  so  exact  is  every  detail,  so 
consummate  the  (Structure  of  ensemble, 
so  easy  the  continuity  of  thought,  and 
so  nice  the  dramatic  sense,  that  the 
edict  of  the  hypercritical  Teuton 
ceases  to  make  us  wonder.  **  La  Dame 
Blanche,*^  says  Hanslick  **  is  the  most 
delicate  blossom  of  the  French  musical 
genius.  It  is  the  white  rose  of  the 
opSra  comtque" 

Following  close  on  Boieldieu  are 
two  musicians  who  may  be  said, 
broadly  speaking,  to  complete  the 
penultimate  stage  of  opira  comique. 
They  are  Herold  and  A.uber.  Cheru- 
bini's  work  seems  to  me  to  have 
essentially  more  affinity  with  the 
Carman  I'omantic  opera  than  with  the 
French  lighter  form ;  and  my  aim  is 
rather  to  follow  the  typical  creation 
at  the  hands  of  its  countrymen.  Nor 
should  Meyerbeer  s  influence  be  over- 
looked save  from  this  point  of  view. 


Almost  simultaneously  with  La  Damns 
BlanchSf  came  Auber's  greatest  opera 
c(mdqvs,  Le  Maqon,  Five  and  six 
years  later  respectively  we  have  the 
two  greatest  works  of  Louis  Herold, 
Zampa  and  Pre  aux  Clercs,  I  cannot 
for  the  moment  call  to  mind  who  it 
was  that  wrote  *'  without  Weber  and 
without  Kossini  there  would  be  no 
Herold,"  but  if  there  be  truth  in  the 
statement,  then  we  owe  to  those  two 
masters  one  great  debt  the  more. 
You  can  feel  Rossini  at  work  in  the 
trio  of  the  first  act  of  Zampa,  nor  is 
he  absent  from  that  of  the  second  act 
of  Pre  avaa  Clercs.  But  that  matters 
nothing.  It  makes  the  Frenchman 
no  whit  less  original ;  and  he  is  never 
the  *'  harum-scarum  "  that  Kossini  is 
at  times. 

Beside  the  two  works  just  named, 
such  pieces  as  La  Rosih'e  and  Le  Lapin 
Blanc  sink  into  nothingness.  They 
have  their  atmosphere,  for  Herold 
was  before  all  else  a  master  of  colour, 
just  as  Boieldieu  was  a  master  of 
style ;  but  the  reserve  force  first 
comes  to  light  in  its  full  strength  in 
Zampa.  Over  the  whole  of  Pri  avM 
Clercs  a  certain  haunting  melan- 
choly prevails.  From  overture  to 
finale  it  pervades  the  score ;  Isa- 
belle's  air,  and  the  lovely  plaint  of 
the  queen, ''  Je  suis  prisonni^re  loin  du 
beau  pays,"  are  both  steeped  in  it. 
And  more  than  any  other  of  its  class 
is  it  historically  redective.  In  grand 
opera  it  has  its  analogy  in  The 
Huguenots,  Mergy  is  the  prototype 
of  Raoul  de  Nangis ;  and  no  more 
vivid  picture  of  the  French-Italian 
court  of  the  Valois  could  be  found 
than  that  which  is  in  the  second  act. 

Only  a  month  after  the  production 
of  this,  his  greatest  work,  poor  Herold 
died.  It  was  with  him  as  with 
Georges  Bizet.  His  dying  words  ac- 
centuate, more  forcibly  than  aught 
else  could,  the  pity  of  it.  '^  I  am 
going  all  too  soon,"  he  said,  *'  and  just 
as  I  w«ts  beginning  to  comprehend  the 
stage."  During  his  life,  short  as  it 
was,  he  had  done  much  for  his  art  in 
general,  more  for  oph'a  comique  in 
particular. 
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From  this  time  on  we  can  trace  a 
marked  improvement  in  the  libretti  of 
oph'a  comique.  The  poorness  of  the 
words  provided  for  Gr6try  and  his 
contemporaries  had  done  much  to 
cramp  their  efforts ;  but  Scribe  and 
Saint- Georges  realised  the  necessity  of 
providing  the  composer  with  a  story 
which  should  be  not  only  interesting 
and  concise,  but  in  sympathy  with  his 
artistic  leanings.  For  Auber  there 
could  have  been  no  better  man  than 
Scribe,  for  he  was  instinctively  more 
apirituelle  than  dramatic.  Saint- 
Georges  did  for  Herold  what  no  man 
else  could  have  done ;  he  gave  him  a 
pure  comedy  which,  while  interest- 
ing in  development  and  faultless  in 
historical  detail,  went  to  form  one 
of  those  rare  collaborations  which  are 
completely  sympathetic  and  which 
never  fail  to  succeed. 

In  1843  the  Op6ra  Comique  quitted 
the  little  Th^dtre  des  Nouveaut^s  for 
the  Salle  Favart  once  more.  Here  it 
remained  until  the  fire  of  1887.  The 
theatre  in  the  Place  Boieldieu  thus 
saw  the  production  of  a  host  of  works 
that  carry  us  well  into  our  own  time. 
The  facility  and  the  fecundity  of 
Auber  are  matters  of  history.  The 
man  was  an  artistic  phenomenon : 
no  musician  ever  achieved  so  much 
by  means  of  so  little  outside  pure 
inspiration  as  he  did  ;  and  he  was  the 
magnificent  exception  of  the  rule  that 
goes  to  prove  how  much  rubbish  is 
thus  made.  Then,  what  of  a  man 
who,  at  the  age  of  eighty-six,  sets 
about  an  opera  with  Premier  Jour  de 
Bonheur  for  its  title?  Life  was  for 
him  one  long  summer  day,  and  the 
reflection  of  his  life  is  in  his  music. 
It  is  invariably  light,  frequently 
trivial ;  yet  it  has  always  some  worth. 
Many  said  hard  things  of  him ;  among 
them  Heine,  who,  speaking  of  both 
him  and  Scribe,  declared  that  both 
had  esprit,  grace,  sentiment,  even 
passion ;  all  that  one  lacked  was 
music,  the  other,  poetry.  Scribe  and 
Auber  formed  an  artistic  union  which 


has  been  only  once  equalled,  and  that 
in  our  day  by  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan 
and  Mr.  Gilbert.  In  either  instance 
it  is  impossible  to  conceive  the  one  at 
his  best  without  the  other. 

Auber,  Hal6vy,  and  Meyerbeer 
brought  opera  comique  down  to  the  time 
when  Gounod  was  there  to  take  it  over. 
And  from  Le  Domino  Noir  to  Le  Midecin 
malgri  lui  is  no  such  great  step  as  at 
first  sight  it  would  seem.  Indeed  a 
glance  at  the  latter  work  will  take  us 
even  further  back.  Consider  the  first 
entr'acte  and  the  serenade  ;  is  not  the 
very  spirit  of  Lully  there?  It  is 
something  more  than  mere  retrospect. 
Rather  is  it  the  blending  of  the  old  in 
the  new,  the  rejuvenation  of  a  spirit 
that  will  never  cease  to  be,  because  it 
has  became  a  national  inheritance. 

And  so  are  we  brought  from  the 
primitive  old  foire  to  face  such  works 
as  PhUhrwn  et  Baucis,  Mireille,  Reyer*s 
Status,  Ambroise  Thomas'  Catd  and 
Delibes*  Le  Roi  Va  dit ;  until  we  reach 
the  immortal  Ca/rmen,  There  is  the 
true  French  music  !  It  will  never  die 
because  it  is  in  the  heart  of  the  people. 
Would  that  we  had  a  creation  we 
could  so  well  call  our  own ! 

As  a  pure  example  of  the  true 
French  type,  nothing  could  be  more 
excellent  than  one  of  their  very 
latest  productions,  the  Mada/me 
ChrysantMme  of  Pierre  Loti  and  M. 
Messager.  Place  beside  it  the  Werther 
of  M.  Massenet,  and  there  can  remain 
no  doubt  of  the  vitality  of  French 
musical  art  to-day.  They  have  yet  to 
surpass  Carmen,  which  is  not  of 
yesterday  nor  of  to-day,  but  of  all 
time.  As  for  Le  Hive,  about  which 
we  have  heard  so  much,  it  is  a  pro- 
duction that  makes  us  ask  with  the 
poet : 

Regrettez-vou8  le  temps  oh  nos  vieilles 

romances 
Ouvraient  leurs  ailes  d'or  vers  leur  monde 

enchants  ? 

ChaBLES   WlLLEBY. 
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Perhaps  there  is  scarcely  any  set  of 
circumstances  in  which  a  pair  of 
lovers  can  be  more  entirely  happy 
than  as  guests  in  a  quiet  country 
house,  where  the  host  and  hostess  are 
themselves  young  enough  to  enter 
sympathetically  into  others'  felicity, 
at  the  same  time  regarding  it  with 
just  the  faintest  touch  of  a  sort  of 
benignant  amusement  and  kindly 
superiority,  as  of  persons  who  have 
survived  the  divine  disease,  and  can 
watch,  with  something  like  the  im- 
personal interest  of  science,  the  pro- 
gress of  its  symptoms  in  others. 
Thurstan  Old  Manor  was  quite  an 
ideal  stage  for  the  production  of  so 
charming  a  comedy ;  and  as  spectators 
and  abettors  of  their  two  young 
guests'  happiness,  Charles  and  Clara 
Wentworth,  themselves  a  pair  of 
married  lovers  if  there  ever  were  such, 
seemed  to  live  over  again  their  own 
sweetheart-days,  which  came  back 
into  memory  with  that  tinge  of  ex- 
quisite regret  without  which  our 
pleasures  would  be  crude  and  untem- 
pered. 

As  these  four  innocent  young  people, 
— the  ttnmarried  lovers,  Dorothy  and 
Arthur  Townsend,  and  the  married 
ones — returned  in  the  late  glow  of  a 
summer  afternoon  from  walking  to  the 
neighbouring  village  of  Thurstan,  and 
sauntered  leisurely  homewards  across 
the  small  park  which  was  Charles 
Wentworth's  sole  landed  possession, 
their  talk  turned  for  a  while  on  this 
very  theme  of  the  rounded  perfectness 
of  Uieir  own  lot  in  life. 

**Do  you  know,  Arthur,"  said 
Dorothy,  with  a  little  laugh,  '*  I  almost 
wonder  sometimes  if  ours  ccm  be  true 
love,  its  course  runs  so  smooth.  We 
really  ought  to  quarrel  about  some- 
thing, or  to  meet  with  some  temporary 
misfortune   or  check,  just  to  throw 


happiness  into  relief  a  little.  It's 
positively  monotonous,  this  perpetual 
sunshine  without  so  much  as  an  April 
shower." 

**My  dear  child,"  said  Clara, — she 
was  a  whole  year  older  than  Dorothy, 
and  availed  herself  of  the  privilege  of 
age  in  using  this  maternal  mode  of 
speech — "  my  dear  child,  I  wish  you 
would  not  talk  like  that ;  it  gives  one 
an  uncanny  sort  of  feeling,  as  if  Fate 
might  perhaps  take  people  at  their 
word." 

And  unknown  to  each  other  they 
all  felt  something  like  a  momentary 
shiver  of  the  mind,  none  could  have 
told  why,  and  for  a  single  instant  a 
chill  flitted  across  the  summer.  But 
the  next  moment  from  a  neighbouring 
covert  a  thrush  discoursed  of  the 
marvellousness  of  being  alive,  and 
touched  their  hearts  afresh  with  some- 
thing of  his  owii  rapture.  In  truth 
these  were  fortunate  human  beings, 
and  perhaps  in  nothing  more  so  than 
in  their  ability  to  be  content  upon 
easy  terms ;  for  to  persons  accustomed 
to  make  exorbitant  demands  for 
pleasure  life  at  Thurstan  would  no 
doubt  have  been  dull  enough.  Arthur 
and  Dorothy  were  the  only  guests  : 
walking  and  driving  through  romantic 
dales  and  woodlands  were  their  most 
exciting  pleasures ;  and  for  the  rest, 
their  innoceDce  of  the  vice  of  ennui 
was  chiefly  due  to  the  fact  that  theirs 
were  soids  rich  in  the  subjective 
material  of  enjoyment,  temperaments 
which  responded  genially  to  the  call 
ISfature  makes  upon  all  her  creatures 
to  be  glad  of  their  existence. 

The  park  sloped  upwards  from  the 
lodge  to  the  house,  the  latter  looking 
down  upon  a  thickly  wooded  valley, 
backed  by  a  long  sweep  of  high  moor- 
land with  distant  peaks  beyond.  A 
manor-house  only  in  reminiscence,  it 
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was  a  picturesque  building,  though 
with  no  pretensions  either  to  size  or 
grandeur,  the  oldest  part  dating  from 
the  days  of  the  sixth  Henry  of  pious 
memory,  '  the  newest  from  late 
Elizabethan  times.  On  reaching  home 
our  walking  party  were  far  from  in- 
capable of  dinner,  at  which  meal  they 
were  joined  by  the  local  doctor,  Mr. 
Ward,  a  middle-aged  gentleman  whose 
beneficent  profession  always  struck 
people  as  the  merest  accident  in  his 
life,  it  seemed  to  be  worn  so  lightly ; 
an  amateur  of  letters,  of  whom  his 
friend  Wentworth  used  to  say  that  his 
forte  was  poetry  and  medicine  his 
foible.  After  dinner,  the  evening 
being  sultry,  they  all  sat  out  on  the 
terrace  which  formed  the  top  of  a  sort 
of  natural  escarpment  on  the  eastward 
side  of  the  house.  The  valley  below 
was  already  folded  in  shadow,  but  the 
windows  of  a  farmhouse,  some  three 
miles  away,  high  on  the  opposite  slope, 
blazed  with  the  dying  dayUght. 

"Sumner's  Farm,"  said  Mr.  Ward, 
'^  is  always  the  last  that  parleys  with 
the  settii  sun." 

As  he  spoke  the  light  faded  from 
the  lower  part  of  the  house  and 
flamed  only  upon  a  dormer  window 
that  projected  from  a  gray-tiled  roof. 
"  I  suppose  you  know,  Miss  Hope,'* 
he  went  on,  "  that  the  local  tradition 
fixes  upon  that  as  your  namesake 
Dorothy's  window  ? " 

"  My  namesake  %  I  never  heard  of 
her." 

**  You  don't  mean  to  say  you  know 
nothing  of  the  one  romantic  legend  of 
this  countryside  % " 

Dorothy  had  to  confess  her 
ignorance. 

"Well,  I  am  all  the  more  sur- 
prised," said  Mr.  Ward,  "  because  the 
hero  of  the  tragedy  lived  here,  in  this 
very  house  of  yours,  Wentworth." 

The  fact  is,  Mr.  Ward  was  pre- 
eminently the  antiquarian  and  legend- 
hunter  of  the  district,  and  could  have 
enlightened  half  the  old  families  in 
the  shire  as  to  the  traditions  of  their 
own  ancestry. 

"  The  story  goes,"  he  proceeded  to 


tell  Dorothy,  "  that  a  certain  lord  of 
the  manor  of  Thurstan  some  two 
centuries  ago,  made  love  in  secret  to 
Dorothy  Sumner,  the  daughter  of  one 
of  his  tenants.  The  house  yonder, 
where  she  lived,  is  still  known  as 
Sumner's  Farm,  though  there  have 
been  no  Sumners  within  anybody's 
memory.  This  squire,  however,  was 
short  of  money,  as  I  believe  squires 
still  are  sometimes,  and  so  at  last  he 
let  policy  overrule  passion,  and  con- 
tracted an  alliance  with  a  lady  whose 
wealth  was  to  disembarrass  his  estate. 
But  on  the  eve  of  their  wedding  he 
was  found  murdered,  and  although  no 
trace  of  the  doer  of  the  deed  was 
discoverable,  all  the  country-side 
believed  from  the  first  that  the 
murderer  was  the  forsaken  Dorothy. 
There  was  nothing,  however,  that 
constituted  legal  evidence  against  her, 
nothing  but  a  presumption  which 
amounted  to  moral  certainty,  and  she 
lived  on  in  safety  for  some  years,  but 
was  at  last  betrayed  by  her  own 
sister  to  whom  she  had  secretly  con- 
fided the  story  of  her  crime.  It  is 
also  said  that  before  suffering  the 
penalty  of  death  she  made  a  full  and 
detailed  confession,  and  told  how  the 
ghost  of  her  lover  had  haunted  her 
ever  afterwards,  always  appearing  at 
the  sound  of  the  curfew.  Probably 
the  ghost  is  a  late  accretion  to  the 
story,  an  example  of  the  myth-making 
process.  By  the  by,  Thurstan  is  one 
of  the  very  few  villages  where  the 
curfew  still  tolls  the  knell  of  parting 
day,  thanks  to  a  vicar  with  my  own 
love  of  the  old  and " 

"  Useless,"  chimed  in  Wentworth. 

In  Dorothy's  mind  the  story 
evidently  took  root,  a  process  in 
which  such  a  mere  accident  as  the 
coincidence  of  names  may  have  played 
its  own  capricious  part.  Then,  too, 
she  was  certainly  imaginative  to  the 
verge  of  morbidness,  and  perhaps 
indeed  her  peculiar  type  of  beauty 
may  have  denoted  a  neurotic  organisa- 
tion too  tensely  strung  for  perfect 
equipoise  of  mind  and  body.  She 
impressed  people  as  a  very  lovely  and 
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distinguished-looking  girl;  yet  they 
were  forced  to  admit  that  her  com- 
plexion was  a  trifle  too  opalescent, 
and  her  blonde  hair  a  shade  too  pale, 
either  for  flawless  health  or  faultless 
beauty,  while  her  large  blue  eyes  had 
now  and  then  a  certain  air  of  remote- 
ness, as  if  the  soul  went  forth  on 
some  adventure  of  its  own  beyond  the 
precincts  and  environs  of  the  senses. 

Mr.  Ward  and  the  Wentworths  had 
re-entered  the  house,  leaving  the 
lovers  together  on  the  terrace.  Night 
was  coming  on,  but  in  the  splendour 
of  a  full  moon  it  seemed  only  another 
and  more  magical  phase  of  day.  A 
great  mountainous  mass  of  cloud  that 
lay  along  the  southern  horizon  was 
breaking  up  into  fantastic  forms,  here 
stretching  forth  a  ghostly  arm,  there 
erecting  itself  into  towers  and  battle- 
ments, which  again  were  metamor- 
phosed into  couchant  beasts  or  wide- 
winged  birds.  The  occasional  barking 
of  a  dog  seemed  only  to  emphasise  the 
general  silence.  The  sound  came 
from  Sumner's  Farm. 

"How  unreal  everything  looks," 
said  Dorothy.  "  If  the  ghosts  of 
those  old-world  lovers  in  the  legend 
were  to  come  gliding  across  the  valley 
yonder,  I  think  I  should  feel  no 
surprise." 

"  By  the  way,  we  were  not  told  how 
she  murdered  him,"  observed  Arthur. 

**No,  Mr.  Ward  forgot  to  tell  us 
that ;  or  perhaps  tradition  is  at 
fault  there.  One  would  like  to 
know." 

Arthur  laid  his  hand  with  some 
abruptness  upon  her  arm :  "  That 
cloud, — look,  Dorothy  !  " 

It  could  scarcely  have  been  imagina- 
tion which  presented  an  identical 
object  to  the  eyes  of  both.  For  a 
single  moment  the  outlines  of  the 
cloud  certainly  bore  a  wonderful  like- 
ness to  the  figure  of  a  woman  standing 
with  a  knife  or  a  dagger  over  the 
prostrate  form  of  a  man. 

**  Let  us  go  into  the  house,  dear," 
said  Dorothy,  and  her  lover  was 
conscious  of  a  shudder  in  her  arm. 

They  rejoined  their  friends  in  the 


old-fashioned  drawing-room.  "  My 
dear  child,"  said  Clara  Wentworth, 
"  I  think  you  must  have  over- walked 
yourself  to-day ;  you  don't  look  well 
at  all.  Charles  and  I  ought  to  have 
remembered  that  we  were  more  prac- 
tised pedestrians  than  you.  Go  to 
bed,  dear."  And  the  two  friends 
kissed  and  said  goodnight. 

The  next  morning,  when  they  all 
met  at  breakfast,  Dorothy  looked 
like  her  usual  self,  but  her  friends, 
believing  that  she  had  been  over-tired 
by  the  previous  day's  walk,  com- 
menced arranging  a  drive  which 
should  enable  her  and  Arthur  to  see 
more  of  the  wilder  hill-country  which 
lay  north-westward.  They  also  took 
measures  to  ascertain  whether  Mr. 
Ward  happened  to  have  any  patients 
importunately  clamouring  for  his 
tender  care,  and  if  not,  they  proposed 
to  seduce  him  into  joining  them  in 
their  excursion,  to  the  end  that 
scenery  might  be  tempered  with 
archaeology,  and  archaeology  kindled 
into  poetry.  Perhaps  owing  in  part 
to  the  comparative  propinquity  of 
another  medicine-man  (not  more  than 
five  miles  away),  perhaps  in  part  to 
the  preposterous  and  inordinate  salu- 
brity of  the  district,  Mr.  Ward 
always  seemed  to  enjoy  an  amplitude 
of  leisure,  and  it  was  generally  ob- 
served that  his  practice  lay  lightly 
upon  him.  But  before  the  servant 
had  time  to  deliver  the  message  to  the 
man  of  science,  the  whole  agreeable 
project  was  unavoidably  dashed  by 
Arthur  Townsend,  who  found,  on 
opening  a  letter,  that  his  own  presence 
was  somewhat  urgently  required  at  a 
certain  manufacturing  town  in  the 
adjacent  county,  on  business  connected 
with  some  property  of  his  in  that 
shire,  and  involving  two  days*  absence 
from  Thurstan.  Arthur  made  no 
attempt  to  disguise  his  annoyance,  for 
the  morning  promised  an  ideal  day  for 
the  intended  jaunt,  and  the  alterna- 
tive of  a  railway  journey  to  a  grimy 
industrial  centre  was  particularly  un- 
alluring.  Devotion  to  irksome  duties 
was  perhaps  not  the  salient  feature  of 
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his  character,  and  after  a  little  vacil- 
lation he  rather  petulantly  announced 
his  intention  of  letting  business  take 
care  of  itself,  at  least  until  the 
following  day.  Dorothy,  however, 
saw  that  if  he  shirked  what  was 
really  a  necessary  though  tiresome 
journey,  such  neglect  of  his  own 
affairs  would  in  a  sense  lie  at  her 
door,  being  due  chiefly  to  his  reluct- 
ance to  forego  her  companionship  even 
temporarily  ;  so  she  urged  him 
strongly  to  undertake  the  journey, 
and  in  the  end  overcame  his  disinclin- 
ation and  persuaded  him,  though 
obviously  against  his  will,  to  go. 
The  programme  of  pleasure  was  there- 
fore shelved,  and  after  Arthur's 
departure  Dorothy  obtained  the  use 
of  her  host's  dogcart,  and  drove  over 
to  Sumner's  Farm  where  she  spent 
the  day  in  making  sketches  of  the 
home  of  her  legendary  namesake  of 
tragic  memory.  In  returning,  some- 
thing seemed  to  strike  her  as  pic- 
turesque in  the  surroundings  of  an 
old  disused  well,  said  to  be  of  extraor- 
dinary depth,  and  she  made  a  rough 
drawing  or  pencil-memorandum  of  the 
spot,  and  humoured  her  fancy  by 
writing  in  the  margin  of  the  sketch, 
"  The  well  where  Dorothy  Sumner  hid 
the  knifa" 

So  the  day  passed  in  a  kind  of 
agreeable  melancholy,  filled  with 
thoughts  of  the  *'  old,  unhappy,  far-off 
things "  with  which  both  the  farm 
and  the  manor-house  were  traditionally 
associated.  The  heat  had  been  great 
all  the  afternoon,  and  in  the  evening 
a  thunderstorm  broke  over  the 
district,  followed  during  the  night  by 
deluges  of  rain.  Next  morning  one 
of  Went  worth's  servants  brought  the 
news  that  a  certain  decrepit  old  rustic 
bridge  spanning  a  stream  that  flowed 
through  his  land  had  been  carried 
away  by  the  freshet,  and  Wentworth 
was  about  to  walk  over  to  the  place, 
but  meanwhile  lingered  a  few  minutes, 
looking  over  his  wife's  shoulder  at 
Dorothy's  sketches,  while  the  fair 
artist  herself  glanced  rather  listlessly 
at  the  morning  newspaper  which  had 


just  arrived.  Presently  she  gave  a 
start  of  alarm,  but  the  others  were 
standing  with  their  backs  towards 
her,  and  were  unaware  of  anything 
unusual  in  her  demeanour  until  in 
another  moment  she  uttered  a  terrible 
shriek  and  fell  swooning  on  the  floor. 

All  possible  attention  was  at  once 
given  to  her,  and  after  recourse  to  the 
most  obvious  means  for  her  restora- 
tion, Wentworth' s  next  thought  was 
to  look  at  the  newspaper,  which  had 
dropped  from  her  hands  at  the  moment 
when  she  lost  consciousness.  He 
ran  an  eye  rapidly  over  the  principal 
headings :  "  Plot  to  murder  the 
Czar  " — **  Mr.  Gladstone  on  Ostrich- 
Farming  " — **  Death  of  an  eminent 
Pugilist  "—"  Fearful  RaUway  Colli- 
sion." The  last  paragraph  gave 
details  of  a  disaster  which  had  hap- 
pened on  the  line  over  which  Dorothy's 
lover  was  to  have  travelled  on  the 
previous  day,  and  in  the  list  of  the 
killed  was  the  name  of  Arthur  Town- 
send. 

Now  if  Dorothy  herself  could  have 
read  the  paragraph  with  that  careful- 
ness which  her  excitement  and  dread 
made  impossible,  she  would  have  seen 
that  the  accident  befell  a  later  train 
than  that  by  which  her  lover  was  to 
have  travelled ;  and  if  she  had  read 
half  a  dozen  words  further  she  would 
likewise  have  discovered  that  the 
Arthur  Townsend  whose  death  was 
reported  was  of  an  entirely  different 
address  from  that  of  her  absent  lover. 
But  presumably  the  name  and  nothing 
more  had  arrested  her  eye,  with  the 
result  which  might  have  been  pre- 
dicted. 

Mr.  Ward  had  been  sent  for  and 
was  quickly  in  attendance.  Dorothy 
had  meanwhile  regained  consciousness, 
but  before  seeing  her  the  doctor  had  a 
hurried  conversation  with  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Wentworth.  He  agreed  with 
them  in  thinking  it  highly  improbable 
that  the  Arthur  Townsend  whose  name 
was  among  the  killed  could  be  their 
friend,  but  still  there  was  an  agitating 
element  of  uncertainty  in  the  matter. 
Nor   was    the    question   of  Arthur's 
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safety  the  sole  cause  of  disquietude, 
for  since  recovering  from  the  swoon 
Dorothy  had  spoken,  when  at  all,  with 
a  strange  irrelevance,  not  to  say  in- 
coherence, which  had  alarmed  her 
friends  greatly.  She  had  now  been 
left  alone  for  a  few  moments,  and  the 
doctor  found  her  walking  up  and  down 
the  terrace  with  her  hands  clasped 
behind  her. 

"My  dear  young  lady,"  he  began, 
"  first  of  all,  set  your  mind  quite  at 
rest  about  Ai'thur.  I  have  no  doubt 
whatever  you  will  have  him  back  this' 
evening  safe  and  sound.  The  accident 
did  not  happen  to  his  train  at  all  ; 
and  besides,  the  Arthur  Townsend 
mentioned  in  the  paper  was  of  a 
totally  different  address,  and  belonged 
to  another  part  of  the  country.  It  was 
the  merest  coincidence  of  names,  no- 
thing more.  Such  things  are  always 
happening.  Only  last  week  I  saw  in 
the  newspaper  that  a  gentleman  of 
precisely  the  same  name  as  myself  had 
got  into  trouble  through  stealing  his 
neighbour's  asparagus.  Now,  you 
know,  that's  a  crime  of  such  a  trivial 
and  unambitious  character  as  I  couldn't 
possibly  stoop  to, — at  least,  not  with- 
out profound  loss  of  self-respect." 

Dorothy  continued  slowly  to  pace 
the  terrace-walk,  and  appeared  to  pay 
no  heed  to  what  was  said.  Indeed  it 
seemed  doubtful  if  she  were  conscious 
of  being  addressed.  He  made  another 
attempt  to  win  her  attention,  but 
presently  found  that  she  herself  was 
uttering  her  own  thoughts  aloud,  ap- 
parently in  perfect  oblivion  of  his 
presence.  He  sat  down  upon  the  low 
stone  parapet,  and  resigned  himself  to 
the  passive  part  of  watching  and 
listening. 

"  That  he  should  owe  his  death  to 
me!"  she  murmured;  **to  me  who 
loved  him  so, — to  me  whom  he  loved  I " 

The  doctor  grasped  the  situation. 
Arthur  had  been  persuaded  by 
Dorothy,  against  his  own  will,  to  per- 
form the  journey  of  the  previous  day. 
Assuming  him  killed,  therefore,  she 
had  in  a  certain  remote  and  accidental 
sense  been  instrumental  to  his  death. 


Hence  her  words,  and  the  morbid  con- 
ception of  her  own  moral  responsibility 
which  they  seemed  to  imply.  He  in- 
tercepted her  walk.  **  Miss  Hope, — I 
tell  you  he  is  alive !  We  have  no 
earthly  reason  to  believe  him.  other 
than  alive  and  well  at  this  moment." 

She  did  not  even  seem  to  hear. 
He  took  hold  of  her  arm  as  she  was 
about  to  walk  past  him.  The  physical 
contact  did  at  least  arouse  her  atten- 
tion. She  looked  angrily  at  him,  as  if 
she  had  sustained  an  indignity.  But 
in  another  moment  the  look  had  left 
her  features,  and  she  resumed  her 
walk,  breaking  again  into  disjointed 
fragments  of  soliloquy. 

The  doctor  felt  powerless.  He  had 
no  experience  of  ministering  to  minds 
diseased,  and,  besides,  he  felt  doubly 
paralysed  by  the  spectacle  of  a  mind 
which  seemed  involuntarily  to  close 
itself  against  all  normal  impressions 
from  without,  so  that  the  very  media 
of  communication  were  cut  off.  He 
entered  the  house,  and  suggested  to 
Mrs.  Wentworth  that  she  should  try 
her  influence  with  the  distraught  girl. 
Clara  went  at  once  to  Dorothy,  who 
put  her  arm  round  her  friend's  waist 
and  kissed  her  affectionately. 

"  I  was  sure  you  would  know  me, 
sweet,"  said  Clara,  appearing  relieved 
by  the  thought  that  she,  at  least,  was 
recognised.  But  the  next  moment 
her  hopeful  conclusions  were  dashed. 

"  Know  you  ? "  answered  Dorothy 
"  Know  my  own  sister  %  Well,  yes, 
dear,  I  should  think  so ;  but  what  an 
odd  thing  for  you  to  say." 

Dorothy  had  no  sister,  and  the  utter 
alienation  of  her  mind  was  piteously 
manifest.  Clara  tried  another  experi- 
ment. **  My  darling,"  she  murmured 
in  her  friend's  ear,  "  he  will  soon  be 
back  again,  your  own  true  lover.  We 
know  he  will  be  here  this  evening; 
we  are  certain  of  it." 

"  Why,  of  course  he  will,"  returned 
Dorothy,  quite  simply ;  "he  always 
comes  when  the  curfew  is  tolled." 
Presently  she  suggested  a  walk, 
and  Clara  yielding  at  once  to  this 
proposal,    they   went    down    through 
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the  park  together,  each  with  an  arm 
round  the  other's  waist,  like  a  pair  of 
loving  children.  In  this  fashion  they 
reached  the  lodge  and  passed  out 
through  the  gates,  when  Dorothy, 
releasing  Clara  from  her  arm,  turned 
to  her  with  a  strange  and  quite  new 
expression  in  her  eyes,  saying  in  a 
whisper :  "  Come  a  little  further, 
dear, — not  far, — I  want  to  tell  you  a 
secret," — her  voice  became  almost 
inaudible — "  a  dreadful  secret."  She 
led  the  way  some  little  distance  along 
a  lane  in  the  direction  of  Sumner's 
Farm,  till  they  came  to  the  old  disused 
well  she  had  sketched  the  day  before. 
**  Sister,"  she  whispered,  with  white 
lips,  and  in  a  growing  frenzy  of 
excitement,  "  can  you  guess  what  is 
there — there  at  the  bottom  of  the  well  % 
— Can  you  keep  the  secret  1 — Down, 
deep  down  there — out  of  sight  of  all 
the  world  till  the  Judgment  Day ! 
There  it  is, — the  knife  I  killed  him 
with  that  night.  It  was  my  mad 
jealousy  and  fury, — and  I  loved  him 
all  the  while,  and  he  loved  me.  He 
never  really  loved  the  other  woman, 
the  rich  lady — and  down,  down  there 
it  lies,  with  the  rust  of  all  these  years 
upon  it. — Oh  the  dreadful  years  !  But 
no  one  will  ever  search  the  old  well, 
will  they]  No  one  will  ever  know, 
unless  you  should  betray  me,  sister. 
But  you  will  not  betray  me,  sister 
dear,  will  youl — Say  you  will  not, 
swear  you  will  not," — and  Clara,  to 
ease  the  poor  girl's  wild  agitation,  had 
no  choice  but  to  enter  into  the  spirit 
of  her  fantasy  and  vow  to  keep  the 
secret.  At  present  it  was  clearly 
useless  to  combat  her  delusion. 

At  the  doctor's  suggestion  an 
eminent  London  specialist  in  mental 
maladies  was  communicated  with,  and 
meanwhile  Mr.  Ward  himself  re- 
mained at  the  house,  being  resolved  to 
lose  no  opportunity  of  studying  the 
case.  He  had  a  tender  heart,  and  his 
solicitude  was  equally  that  of  the 
physician  and  the  friend ;  as  yet, 
however,  he  had  recognised  nothing 
beyond  the  elementary  fact  that  a 
terrible  nervous  shock  had  unsettled 


the  young  woman's  reason;  he  was 
entirely  in  the  dark  as  to  the 
particular  direction  her  mania  was 
taking,  and  the  special  causes  deter- 
mining that  direction.  But  on 
hearing  Clara's  story  of  the  walk 
to  the  well,  and  the  strange  and  wild 
things  Dorothy  had  said,  a  ray  of 
light  flashed  upon  him. 

He  took  Wentworth  aside,  and 
spoke  with  the  precision  which 
strongly  animated  interest  imparted 
.to  his  speech,  accentuating  and,  as  it 
were,  punctuating  his  phrases  by 
sharply  striking  the  forefinger  of  the 
right  hand  upon  the  open  palm  of  the 
left.  "  Now,"  he  said,  "  I  apprehend 
the  situation.  First  of  all,  mark  you, 
her  mind  gives  way  under  the 
tremendous  shock  of  suddenly 
believing  Arthur  killed,  and  killed 
indirectly  through  her  agency.  This 
conviction, — the  conviction  that  his 
death  is  in  a  manner  due  to  her — 
presently  assumes  a  more  express  and 
definite  shape ;  it  developes  into  a 
belief  that  she  has  actually  and 
literally  killed  him.     You  perceive  ? " 

"  I  see  that,  of  course,"  replied 
Wentworth,  "though  the  cause  of 
such  a  specific  delusion  remains  a 
mystery." 

**  Not  in  the  least,  my  dear  fellow," 
rejoined  the  doctor.  "The  cause  is 
simple ;  the  cause  is  the  legend  of 
Dorothy  Sumner  of  Sumner's  Farm. 
Starting  with  the  initial  assumption 
that  Arthur's  death  is  traceable  to  her 
own  action  in  having  persuaded  him 
to  a  fatal  journey,  she  proceeds  to 
assimilate  in  imagination  the  ex- 
periences of  the  girl  who  did  really 
kill  her  lover.  Dorothy  Sumner's 
identity  is  thus  fused  with  her  own, 
and  gradually  usurps  the  place  of  her 
own,  supersedes  her  own,  and  she 
becomes  in  imagination  the  other  girl. 
Of  course  the  process  is  doubtless 
accomplished  by  occult  psychic  stages 
which  we  cannot  follow.  There's  a 
certain  logical  consistency  in  such 
madness,  and  accordingly  her  imagina- 
tion proceeds  to  adapt  and  modify  her 
general  surroundings  into  conformity 
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with  the  central  delusion,  involun- 
tarily rejecting  or  ignoring  everything 
that  does  not  fit  in.  Thus  your  wife 
becomes  her  sister,  the  girl  in  the 
legend  having  had  a  sister.  As  for 
myself, — well,  there  is  nobody  in  the 
story  with  whom  I  can  be  identified ; 
I  am  superfluous,  irrelevant ;  I  am 
outside  the  action,  and  am  conse- 
quently relegated  to  a  sort  of  limbo 
of  the  brain,  in  which  my  very 
existence  is  passed  over.  You  will 
probably  he  dismissed  in  like  manner 
from  her  sphere  of  cognisance." 

"  And  how  about  Arthur  when  he 
returns  this  evening?"  asked  Went- 
worth. 

**  Ah,"  replied  the  doctor,  **that  is 
precisely  the  crucial  test  of  my  view. 
If  my  view  be  right,  then  Arthur's 
place  in  what  one  may  call  the  economy 
of  her  hallucination  is  the  supremely 
important  one.  that  of  the  murdered 
squire,  her  hypothetical  lover.  The 
practical  question  with  me  is, — ought 
we  to  let  him  see  her  ?  For  he  is  at 
the  basis  of  the  whole  structure  of 
her  illusion.  Through  him  her  hallu- 
cination hangs  together ;  he  completes 
her  mania." 

The  day  passed  without  any  notice- 
ably fresh  development  of  Dorothy 
Hope's  fantasy,  though  everything 
tended  to  confirm  (if  such  confirmation 
were  needed)  the  doctor's  view.  To 
say  that  everyone  except  Clara  passed 
unrecognised  by  Dorothy,  would  be  to 
understate  the  case  ;  everyone  except 
Clara  was  simply  ignored.  And  in 
spite  of  herself  Clara  had  no  alterna- 
tive but  to  foster  her  friend's  delusion ; 
intercourse,  companionship,  conversa- 
tion of  any  kind  were  simply  impos- 
sible on  any  other  terms.  Attempts 
to  recall  Dorothy's  mind  to  the  actual 
facts  of  her  surroundings  produced  in 
her  at  first  a  kind  of  bewilderment, 
which  presently  (if  the  attempts  to 
disillusionise  her  were  persisted  in) 
gave  place  to  an  irritable  impatience 
or  even  anger,  as  if  she  supposed  her- 
self the  butt  of  a  stupid  practical  jest, 
and  resented  such  inane  trifling.  At 
meals  she  showed  little  disposition  to 


eat,  but  did  not  positively  refuse  food ; 
and  at  other  times  she  seemed  to 
prefer  walking  in  the  park,  or  resting 
on  the  terrace  and  watching  the  play 
of  light  and  shadow  on  the  surface  of 
the  deep  woods  in  the  valley  below. 

The  terrace  was  on  another  side  of 
the  house  than  the  one  which  was 
approached  by  the  drive  from  the 
lodge,  and  she  and  Clara,  sitting  there 
together  about  sundown,  were  at  first 
unaware  of  the  return  of  Arthur 
Townsend,  who  had  not  even  heard  of 
the  railway  accident  until  his  arrival 
in  Thurstan  village.  He  was  met  in 
the  hall  by  Wentworth  and  the  doctor, 
who  briefly  told  him  the  unhappy 
tidings  of  Dorothy's  aberration.  He 
was  for  seeing  her  at  once,  but  Ward 
interposed  with  doubts  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  this  step.  The  good  doctor, 
however,  made  no  attempt  to  disguise 
the  purely  tentative  nature  of  his  own 
judgment,  and  was  overborne  by  the 
precipitancy  of  the  lover,  whose  alarm 
was  perhaps  tempered  by  some  faith 
in  the  efficacy  of  his  own  tangible 
presence  for  restoring  Dorothy  to  her 
right  mind.  He  hastened  to  the 
terrace  where  she  was  sitting.  As 
they  met,  the  sound  of  the  curfew 
floated  to  them  from  Thurstan  church- 
tower. 

He  was  about  to  greet  her  lover- 
like with  a  kiss,  and  to  put  his  arms 
tenderly  round  her,  when  something 
utterly  strange,  foreign,  and  unfore- 
seen in  her  look  and  air  arrested  him 
abruptly,  as  though  he  stood  held  at 
arm's  length  by  some  unintelligible 
force,  imperative,  despotic,  irresistible. 
Her  complexion  was  ashen  in  its 
pallor,  and  a  visible  tremor  passed 
over  her  frame.  Then  her  lips  parted, 
and  uttered  falteringly,  almost  in  a 
whisper,  the  one  word,  "  Beloved  ! " 

He  started.  He  had  not  heard  this 
voice  before. 

She  spoke  again,  slowly,  with 
curiously  measured  intonation,  with 
uncoUoquial  solemnity  of  phrase  and 
accent,  such  as  might  have  befitted 
some  conscious  heroine  of  tragedy. 
**  Why  do  you  start,  beloved  I "  she 
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asked.  ''Is  it  wonderful  that  I  am 
white  and  tremulous,  as  like  a  ghost 
as  thou  arti  How  should  I  ever 
meet  thee  without  something  of  the 
old  awe  and  fear,  my  beloved  %  And 
thy  silence,  too,  is  strange  and  full  of 
dread.  Oh,  speak  to  me,  speak  to  me, 
— ^tell  me  again,  assure  me  for  the 
thousandth  time,  that  I  am  forgiven  1 " 
She  knelt  at  his  feet  in  a  convulsive 
agony  of  supplication. 

From  perfect  dismay  he  was  power- 
less to  act  or  speak.  Kor  was  this 
all.  Given  the  necessary  conditions 
of  emotional  excitement  and  tension, 
there  is  a  certain  psychic  contagion  in 
anyone's  absolute  belief  in  a  thing; 
and  her  absolute  belief  in  his  incor- 
poreal character  positively  affected 
him  with  a  sensation  of  becoming 
unreal,  spectral  in  his  own  eyes. 
Partly  to  recover  a  feeling  of  his  own 
actuality,  he  spoke,  though  of  what 
he  spoke  he  was  scarcely  conscious. 
"  Come  away  from  here,  dearest,"  he 
said.  He  did  not  in  the  least  know 
why  he  said  it,  and  in  his  own  hearing 
his  voice  seemed  curiously  unrelated 
to  him,  as  if  it  acted  independently 
on  its  own  promptings.  Without  a 
word  they  descended  a  flight  of  stone 
steps,  reminiscent  of  the  feet  of 
phantasmal  generations,  and  passed 
onward  in  the  twilight  through  the 
park  among  the  ghostly  trees. 

The  moon  was  rising  large  and 
ruddy  over  the  woods.  Obeying 
some  blind  impulse  the  two  figures 
went  their  way  mostly  in  silence. 
When  she  spoke  at  all,  her  fantastic 
words  seemed  only  to  remove 
her  more  and  more  to  a  spiritual 
distance.  He  began  to  feel  that  he 
did  not  know  this  woman.  Was  she 
some  strange  beautiful  illusion  walk- 
ing at  his  side?  He  was  fascinated, 
dominated,  enthralled,  by  the  tyranny 
of  her  misconceiving  fancy,  and  under 
the  necessity  of  accepting,  if  but 
tacitly,  the  part  her  insanity  assigned 
to  him,  he  was  losing  all  recognition 
of  himself. 

They  quitted  the  park  and  went 
down  by  a  steep  foot-path  to  where 


the  river  flowed  through  woods  that 
towered  from  both  its  banks.  As  if 
beckoned  or  led  by  some  occult 
influence,  they  walked  on  till  they 
came  to  a  place  of  wonderful  beauty, 
where  the  stream,  though  at  all  times 
of  considerable  volume,  so  narrowed 
and  deepened  itself  between  rocks 
that  a  fairly  athletic  man  could  have 
sprung  across.  Foxleap  the  place 
was  commonly  called,  the  word 
having  possibly  meant  fairies'  or 
little  folk's  leap  ;  and  the  whole  scene 
scarce  needed  the  wizardry  of  moon- 
light to  touch  it  with  enchantment. 
The  two  human  figures  stood  silent. 

Then  a  paroxysm  of  madness  came 
upon  her.  She  flung  herself  prone 
upon  her  face  at  his  feet.  ''  Tell  me 
again,"  she  sobbed,  **that  you  never 
loved  her, — that  other  woman — 
that  you  have  loved  any  but 
me !  Tell  me  again,  beloved ! "  A 
long  tress  of  her  coiled  hair  had 
somehow  escaped  its  confines  and  lay 
along  her  back  as  she  grovelled 
before  him. 

Summoning  all  his  latent  energy  of 
will,  he  made  a  desperate  effort  to 
break  down  her  delusion,  and  wrench 
himself  free  from  the  insidious 
infection  of  it  which  had  crept  over 
him.  "  Dorothy," — he  almost  gasped 
his  words — "  I  am  no  phantom ! 
Look  at  me,  darling, — do  you  not 
know  me  ? — me,  Arthur,  your  plighted, 
faithful  lover — alive,  real,  your  own, 
now  and  always,  unchanged " 

She  broke  into  a  peal  of  laughter 
which  struck  him  dumb  with  horror. 
It  was  the  melodious  laughter  of  pure 
mirth,  and  therein  somehow  lay  its 
peculiar  and  extreme  ghastliness ;  and 
the  next  moment  echo  sent  it  back 
to  them,  grotesquely  caricatured  into 
impish  cachinnations  from  far  within 
the  hollow  woods.  Then  a  solitary 
owl  began  whooping  away  up  stream 
somewhere,  and  in  listening  to  the 
sound  she  seemed  in  an  instant  to 
forget  what  had  passed.  And  now  she 
appeared  quite  abstracted,  like  one 
lost  in  reverie,  as  she  watched  the 
swift  silent  sweep  and  beautiful  curve 
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of  the  water,  arching  itself  into  a 
crescent  over  some  hidden  ridge  or 
boulder,  then  shooting  through  the 
narrow  cleft. 

"  My  poor  darling,"  said  the  other, 
"  I  am  going  back  ;  come  !  " 

She  was  once  more  white  and 
tremulous.  "  Ah,  beloved,"  she  cried, 
**  do  not  mock  me  !  Whither  thou 
goest,  I  cannot  go.  But  do  not  leave 
me  yet !  It  is  so  lonely  waiting  for 
you  through  the  long  hours,  the 
empty  worthless  hours,  till  the  bell 
tolls  you  to  me  again.  Then  all  day 
long  my  mind  wanders  back, — back 
seven  years, — back  to  that  night, — 
and  the  sky  grows  red  above  me 
again  like  blood, — and  sometimes  I 
think  they  will  find  it  even  yet,  in 
the  well  yonder ;  they  say  such  things 
are  sure  to  be  brought  to  light  some 
time.  Oh,  why  cannot  I  too  be  a 
disembodied  spirit ;  then  we  might  be 
together  always,  and  eternity  would 
be  one  long  sweet  day  of  love.  Why 
cannot  it  be  so?  Why  should  it 
not?" 

Before  he  had  realised  her  intention 
she  leaped  into  the  rushing  stream. 
He  plunged  after  her,  and  could  have 
rescued  her  easily  in  tranquil  waters, 
for  he  was  a  strong  swimmer;  but 
the  river,  always  rapid  and  vehement 
at  this  point,  was  now  doubly  so  by 
reason  of  the  last  night's  rain,  and  it 
rushed  with  precipitate  fury  through 
its  narrow  channel,  whirling  both 
their  bodies  helplessly  along.  It 
chanced  that  a  hawthorn,  growing 
upon  what  at  ordinary  times  was  the 
left  bank,  was  now  partly  submerged 
by  the  swollen  stream,  which  was 
comparatively  slack  at  that  place; 
and,  as  Dorothy  was  being  swept  past 
it,  the  single  loose  tress  of  her  hair 
was  caught  on  the  brambles,  and  she 
was  held  fast.  Arthur  however  was 
carried  some  distance  further  down 
before  he  found  it  possible  to  clutch 
the  bank  and  effect  a  landing;  but 
this  being  accomplished  he  rushed 
back  to  where  Dorothy  was  suspended 
in  the  stream,  and  without  much 
difficulty  drew   her  ashore.      Scarce 


knowing  whether  she  were  alive  or 
dead,  he  carried  her  to  a  cottage  not 
far  away,  and  there  all  available  means 
of  restoration  were  essayed ;  but  for 
a  long  while — to  Arthur  it  seemed 
ages — the  conflict  between  life  and 
death  hung  in  doubtful  issue.  At 
last,  however,  she  opened  her  eyes 
and  gazed  blankly  around.  Arthur 
felt  a  wild  thrill  of  joy  as  he  bent  to 
kiss  her  pale  lips,  yet  there  was  an 
element  of  dread  in  his  delight.  She 
had  indeed  come  back  to  life,  but  was 
she  only  restored  to  that  unnatural, 
unhappy  travesty  of  herself  which 
had  been,  usurping  the  place  of  her 
true  nature  ?  It  was .  a  moment,  for 
him,  of  transcendent  suspense,  but 
the  crisis  of  emotion  was  passed  when 
her  lips  moved,  and  she  said  in  her 
own  natural  voice,  though  faintly,  the 
one  word, — "  Arthur  !  " 

That  night  Mr.  Ward  sat  till  far 
beyond  the  witching  hour  in  earnest 
talk  with  Arthur  and  Wentworth  at 
Thurstan  Old  Manor.  There  was 
ever  and  anon  a  momentary  thick- 
ness in  his  articulation,  and  an  un- 
masculine  humidity  about  his  eyes, 
but  he  struggled  heroically  to  hide 
these  symptoms  by  taking  infinite 
pains  to  appear  prosaic  and  matter  of 
fact  and  unsympathetic  to  the  verge 
of  positive  callousness.  **  I  call  this," 
he  remarked,  '^a  most  interesting 
case,  as  tending  to  demonstrate  that 
the  normal  equilibrium  of  mind  which 
one  terrific  nervous  shock  can  disturb, 
a  second  equally  tremendous  experi- 
ence, like  that  undergone  by  any  one 
snatched  from  imminent  death,  may 
restore.  Such  a  case  has  never  before 
come  under  my  direct  observation, 
and  I  really  think  a  careful  study  of 
it  ought  to  yield  results  most  valuable 
to  mental  pathology.*' 

Arthur  Townsend's  view  of  the 
matter  was  less  loftily  scientific ;  and 
perhaps  indeed  his  interest  was  more 
in  the  patient  than  in  the  case. 

William  Watson. 
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Pebhaps  it  may  be  of  some  use  to 
psychologists;  I  will  try  to  face  the 
recollection. 

When    quite    a   little   boy,    barely 
seven  and  below  my  mother's  shoulder, 
I   had  the  misfortune   to   commit   a 
murder.      Would  I  could  forget   the 
smallest  detail  of  what  I  thought  and 
felt  that  day  !     We  were  playing  in  a 
large  garden,  my  brother  and  I,  shut 
off  from  the  world  by  an  old  red  wall 
and   tall  elms.     We   quarrelled   over 
marbles.     I  thought  he    had  cheated 
me  of  one,  and  tried  to  regain  it  by 
force.     He  beat   me  off;   I  attacked 
again ;   he  ran ;  I  pursued ;  we  found 
ourselves  in  the  dining-room,  the  table 
laid  for  lunch;  he  dodged  me  round 
the  table ;  then  (I  was  in  s,  whirlwind 
of   passion),  unable   to  catch  him,  I 
snatched  up  the  nearest  knives  and 
forks  (one  was  a  carving-knife)  and 
opened    fire.      Crash    went    the    big 
mirror  over  the  sideboard,  starred  to 
the  four  corners!     Enter  the  house- 
maid   and   governess   in   screams;    I 
hurled  the  last  knife  within  reach; 
my  brother  vanished  under  the  table. 
Before  I  knew  more,  my  arms  were 
gripped.     They   locked   me  into    the 
bathroom  for  safety. 

"  Oh !  you  wicked,  wicked  boy !  *' 
cried  the  governess  as  she  delivered 
me  into  prison.  **  You  are  a  mv/rderer  I 
You  have  ItiJIltd  your  brother !  " 

I  kicked  at  her  shins ;  then,  as  the 
door  closed,  at  its  panels.  After  a 
while,  my  toes  becoming  sore  and  my 
pulse  calmer,  I  bit  my  thumb,  and 
mused.  Forgive  my  levity ;  a  child's 
soul  is  a  light  thing. 

What  had  the  beast  said ;  '  Killed 
your  brother  % '  Then  John  must  be, 
— must  be, — a  corpse  I  Serve  him 
right,  the  cad  I  He  wouldn't  steal 
my  tors  again.  For  a  whole  minute 
I  glowed  with  triumph. 


But  a  murderer ;  had  not  she  called 
me  that  ?  That  meant  Cain  (we  had 
read  the  fourth  chapter  of  Grenesis  on 
the  previous  Sunday),  of  whom  even 
my  mother  spoke  unkindly.  My 
eyes  expanded  a  little,  and  (oh 
agonising  thought !)  in  terror  I  lifted 
both  hands  to  my  forehead  to  feel  for 
the  mark. 

My  forehead  was  burning.  I  looked 
round  wildly  for  a  looking-glass ;  there 
was  none  in  the  room.  The  rest  of 
my  body  began  to  shiver  at  the  horror 
of  that  image,  of  a  mark  glowing  on 
my  forehead  (like  the  one  at  the  tip 
of  cook's  nose  perhaps)  for  the  rest  of 
my  life.  And  my  hair  had  been 
cropped  only  a  fortnight  ago,  reduced 
for  the  first  time  from  curls  to  manly 
shortness;  it  would  be  impossible  to 
conceal  anything  now,  unless  I  wore 
my  hat  well  down  over  my  eyes.  But 
in  church  ?  The  world  for  a  looking- 
glass  !  I  renewed  my  howls.  Cook, 
a  tender  soul,  crept  to  the  door. 

**  What  do  you  want,  dear, — I 
mean,  you  naughty  boy  ? "  whispered 
she  through  the  keyhole. 

**  I  want — "  Something  stopped 
me  from  saying  "  a  looking-glass." 
We,  John  and  I,  had  always  despised 
the  use  of  that  article  as  altogether 
below  the  estate  of  manhood.  Ir- 
rationally enough,  the  thought  of 
John's  contempt  checked  me  now.  "  I 
want  to  get  out,"  I  bellowed. 

Cook  was  under  surveillance ;  the 
governess  answered  me.  "  You  shall 
not  get  out  till  Mr.  Toppin  comes  to 
fetch  you,  you  wicked,  bad  child  ! " 

I  replied  with  an  oath  (the 
gardener  had  aimed  it  at  some  birds 
the  other  day  in  my  hearing)  and  the 
two  women  fled. 

It  was  grave  news.  Mr.  Toppin, 
who  kept  a  private  Academy  in  our 
neighbourhood,  always  moved  awe  and 
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wonder  in  John  and  me  as  he  stalked 
up  the  central  aisle  of  a  Sunday  and 
dropped  a  preliminary  prayer  into  his 
tall  shiny  hat.  Was  he  not  our 
future  schoolmaster,  and  the  notorious 
owner  of  a  cane?  So  the  cowards 
{my  father  and  mother  were  away 
travelling)  dared  not  keep  me  at 
home  I  I  drew  myself  up,  and  re- 
flected that  this  was  natural.  After 
all,  I  was  Cain ;  Cain  was  sent  away. 
Where  to  ?  Dan,  Gath,  Beersheba, — 
no,  I  had  it,  on  to  'Hhe  face  of  the 
earth/'  That,  then,  was  my  destina- 
tion, md  Mr.  Toppin's.  In  so  tre- 
mendous a  prospect  the  mark  was 
forgotten.  Suddenly  the  door  opened. 
In  the  gap  appeared  Mr.  Toppin  him- 
self, a  tall  raw-boned  Scotsman,  his 
famous  cane  actually  in  his  hand  like 
a  drawn  sword.  He  eyed  me  in  silence. 
Over  his  shoulder  I  could  just  see  the 
top  of  the  governess's  fuzzy  head. 
"  No,  no,  not  here,  Mr.  Toppin,  I  do  im- 
plore!" she  was  saying.  "Take  him 
home  to  your  own  house  to  do  it." 

I  knew  what  the  man  was  examin- 
ing, and  whipping  out  my  pocket- 
haiidkerchief  buried  the  upper  part 
of  my  face.  I  would  have  given 
many  tors  to  be  buried  all  over. 

*'  Just  come  with  me,  boy,"  he  said 
at  last  in  a  sepulchral  voice. 

I  did  not  resist  as  he  laid  one  hand 
on  my  shoulder,  but  maintained  the 
handkerchief  carefully  before  my  fore- 
head. How  cook  and  the  housemaid 
stared  as  we  passed  them  in  the  hall. 
Well,  I  was  Cain ;  under  their  eyes  I 
walked  sturdily. 

At  the  Academy  Mr.  Toppin  led  me 
up  stairs  to  a  far  off  bedroom,  pulled 
down  the  blinds  (as  if  the  sun  might 
dislike  seeing  me)  then  pulled  down 
something  else The  first  instal- 
ment of  Cain's  punishment  was  visited 
on  me  over  the  edge  of  the  bed.  My 
clothes  being  replaced,  Mr.  Toppin 
handed  me  a  small  card  with  a  prayer 
on  it,  beginning  (this  part  printed 
red,  the  rest  black)  "Holy  Father, 
who  knowest  the  innermost  recesses  of 
our  hearts."  I  do  not  remember,  or 
rather  I  never  knew  the  rest ;  I  got 


no  further  than  the  red   part,  being 
but  a  weak  scholar. 

**  I  leave  you  now,"  said  Mr.  Toppin, 
whirring  at  his  r's  like  the  wheels  of 
the  governess's  sewing-machine,  **  to 
the  chastisement  of  your  own  con- 
science. Peruse  that  bit  prayer. 
Pray  that  your  most  grievous  trans- 
gression may  be  blotted  out.  I  rejoice 
to  see  you  in  tears.  [I  was  not  crying, 
and  would  have  removed  the  hand- 
kerchief to  prove  it,  but  for  the  mark]. 
May  they  be  the  healing  dews  of  re- 
pentance." 

He  stalked  off,  locking  the  door. 
In  the  ensuing  stillness  I  worked 
earnestly  at  the  prayer,  and  after  ten 
minutes  had  made  out  the  aforesaid 
invocation,  a  fragment  which  will 
abide  with  me  to  my  dying  day,  and 
perhaps  after.  Then,  tired  of  spelling, 
I  tried  to  mean  the  deciphered  words  ; 
but  here  a  hitch  occurred.  I  could 
not  Tnean  them  (such  power  had  cus- 
tom) without  kneeling  at  a  bedside, 
and  that  posture  was  just  then  associ- 
ated with  business  of  another  kind. 
No  sooner  down  than  I  felt  the  cuts 
of  the  cane.  For  a  compromise,  I 
knelt  to  a  chair  but  with  no  better 
success.  The  pressure  of  my  forehead 
on  my  hand  revived  the  idea  of  the 
mark.  I  jumped  up  to  examine  my- 
self in  a  glass. 

There  was  a  large  one  on  the  dress- 
ing-table. On  tiptoe,  pressing  so  close 
as  to  cloud  its  surface,  I  inspected  my 
forehead.  No  mark  on  it,  not  a  vestige 
of  one !  But  the  blinds  were  down, 
the  light  might  be  insufficient.  Dare 
I  pull  them  up  1  Suppose  Mr.  Toppin 
should  hear.  At  any  risk  my  mind 
must  be  set  at  rest ;  I  pulled  them  up ; 
still  no  mark  I  Could  it  be  on  some 
other  part  of  the  body  1  The  Bible  said 
(I  know  now  that  I  was  wrong)  on  ths 
forehead ;  but  the  custom  might  have 
changed  since  then.  I  stripped  naked 
as  Cain's  parents  before  the  Fall,  and 
setting  the  looking-glass  pn  the  carpet, 
scanned  my  little  person  all  over. 
Marks  there  certainly  were,  but  they 

had   come    from And  yet,  there 

were  none  elsewhere.     How  could  I  be 

c  c  2 
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sure  ?  One  of  the  five  mighty  must  be 
the  mark.  Anyhow,  it  would  not 
show ;  I  dressed  gleefully. 

But  alas  !  the  question  of  the  mark 
being  solved,  other  considerations  at- 
tacked me.  Hitherto  the  killing  of 
my  brother  had  been  as  a  sweet  sop 
to  my  vengeance.  It  needed  but  a 
slight  movement  of  pride  to  convert  it 
into  bitter  ashes. 

Often  had  John  and  I  talked  with 
mingled   fear  and  desire   of  the  day 
when,  quitting  the  nursery   and   the 
inglorious  safety  of  home,  we  should 
venture  on  the  splendid  troubles  of  a 
boarding-school,     and    often     had     I 
envied   him  because,  being  my  elder 
by   a  year,  he  would  earn  this  fame 
before  me.     But  now,  how  stood  the 
matter  1     Had  not  I  already  attained 
to  this  summit  of  our  ambition  1    Was 
I   not,  here  in  this  bedroom   of  Mr. 
Toppin's,  at  a  boarding-school  before 
him, — oh,  ravishing   circumstance  ! — 
while  he — why,  he  was — he  was — John 
was    dead!      The    truth   pressed    its 
awful  visage   very   close.     Yet    still, 
in  order  to  avoid  an  answer,  I  asked 
myself  over  and  over,  was  John  really 
gone  ?      I   by   no   means    understood 
what  it   meant,  his   being   dead^  nor 
did  I   realise    my    own   part   in    the 
tragedy.     I  was  just  conscious  of  a 
sad  fate  on  one  I  loved  dearly,  and 
my  grief  was,  half  of  it,  sympathy. 
The  rest  was  hopeless  dejection  before 
that    cruel    word    never ^ — never    see 
John  again!     In  those  two  syllables 
resides  more  sadness  to  a  child's  mind 
than  the  most  dismal  philosopher  in 
his  darkest  condemnation  of  life  has 
ever   even   distantly  hinted,     ^ever  I 
It  swept  through  my  brain  as  grue- 
somely  now  as  a  dying  man's  shriek, 
— as  John's  dying  shriek,  though  in 
reality  John  had  died   as  orderly  as 
most  people. 

And  then,  at  last^  to  me  broken  and 
despairing  rose  the  most  hideous  phan- 
tom of  all, — something  inexpressible, 
overwhelming,  like  waking  up  in  the 
middle  of  the  night, — the  sense  of 
guilt.     I  cannot  analyse  it  ]  the  horror 


and  anguish  are  still  too  sore.  I  can 
only  tell  what  I  did.  Rising  from  the 
floor,  creeping  gently  (frightened  at 
my  own  white  face  in  the  looking- 
glass)  to  the  window,  I  put  a  chair 
against  the  sill,  mounted  on  it,  twisted 
the  blind-cord  round  my  neck  tightly, 
then,  with  shut  eyes  and  compressed 
lips,  jumped. 

My  eyes  re-opened  under  the  suasion 
of  Mr.  Toppin's  cold  sprinklings. 
Then  followed  this  dialogue  :  **  What 
was  it  you  were  doing,  boy ?"  I  had 
no  notion.  "  But  did  you  not  know 
that  suicide  is  all  one  with  murder  % " 
"  I  am  a  murderer."  "  I  am  saying  it,*' 
returned  Mr.  Toppin.     *'  At  least,  that 

is "     "But    the    mark    will   not 

show."  "  The  mark  ]  "  I  remembered 
John.  "  Is  he  really  dead,  quite  dead  %  " 
I  interrupted,  trying  to  rise.  Mr. 
Toppin,  who  had  been  kneeling  over 
me  with  a  perturbed  face,  started 
back,  throwing  up  his  bony  hands. 
"Who?"  he  asked.  "John,  of 
course."  "  Child,  child,  you  have  lost 
your  faculty  of  reason.  The  punish- 
ment (God  forgive  me  !)  has  been  over- 
severe.  You  shall  go  home  at  once." 
"What,"  said  I  astonished,  "not  on 
to  the  face  of  the  earth  1 "  "  What 
will  his  father  say  ? "  moaned  the 
pedagogue.  "  It  may  restore,  it  may 
calm  him  to  be  with  his  playmate." 
Then  turning  to  me,  "  Come,  my  little 
man,  I  will  take  you  away  to  your 
brother."  "  No  1 "  I  screamed  in  ter- 
ror at  the  idea.  "  I  dare  not  see  the 
corpse."  "  But  there  is  no  corpse," 
remonstrated  Mr.  Toppin.  "What 
put  such  awful  imaginings  into  your- 
brain r*  "No  corpse?  Then  John 
is  not  dead?  Then  it  was  not  the 
mark,  after  all !  " 

I  must  confess  to  just  a  touch  of 
disappointment. 

The  hysterical  governess  afterwards 
married  a  captain  of  Volunteers  who 
beat  her ;  but  her  punishment  did  not 
equal  mine.  My  brother,  rational 
fellow  as  he  always  was,  had  seen  the 
wisdom  of  ducking. 
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Then  felt  I  like  some  watcher  of  the  skies 
When  a  new  planet  swims  into  his  ken  ; 
Or  like  stout  Cortes  when  with  eagle  eyes 
He  stared  at  the  Pacific,  and  all  his  men 
Looked  at  each  other  with  a  wild  surmise, 
Silent,  upon  a  peak  in  Darien. 


Keats,  with  the  poet's  instinct,  has 
seized  upon  one  of  the  supreme 
moments  in  the  history  of  the  human 
race  to  illustrate  his  own  feelings  when, 
"  standing  aloof  in  giant  ignorance," 
he  caught  his  first  glimpse  of  what 
was  to  him  the  new  world  of  Homer. 
And,  we  may  add,  he  has  therein 
exercised  to  the  full  one  of  the  poet's 
greatest  privileges,  by  fixing  Cortes 
for  ever  in  the  general  mind  as  the 
discoverer  of  the  Great  South  Sea. 

It  is  true  that  but  for  one  of  those 
trivial  accidents  which  so  often  deter- 
mine the  fate  of  men,  and  sometimes 
even  of  empires,  the  glory  imagined 
by    Keats    for    Cortes    would  in  all 
human   probability   have   been  really 
his.     While  still  waiting  upon  fortune 
in  the  New  World,  like  so  many  other 
poor  well-bom  young  Spaniards  of  his 
day,Cortes  had  resolved  to  throw  in  his 
lot  with  Diego  de  Nicuesa,  the  governor 
of  the  new  province  of  Veragua.    Had 
he  done  so,  the  course  of  both  lives 
might  have  been  differently  shaped; 
the  gallant  but  luckless  Nicuesa  might 
have  gone  down  to  his  grave  full  of 
years  and  honour,  and  stout  Cortes 
might  in   truth  have   been   the   first 
European  to  stare  at  the  Pacific.    But 
the  fates  willed  otherwise  ;  an  injury 
to  his  knee  kept  Cortes  at  home  in 
Hispaniola,  and  Nicuesa  sailed  without 
him  on  the  most  disastrous  of  all  the 
Spanish  ventures  in  the  New  World. 
Till    the    unfortunate   expedition    to 
California  in   his   last  days   there  is 
nothing  in  what  is  recorded  of  him, 

'  See  an  article  under  this  title,  hy  Captain 
Oambier,  B.N.,  in  the  Fortnightly  Review  for 
January,  1894. 


or  in  his  own  letters  to  the  Emperor 
to  show  that  Cortes  ever  set  eyes  on 
the  Pacific,  and  it  is  as  certain  as  any- 
thing can  be  that  he  was  never  at  any 
time  in  Darien.     He  had  heard  many 
tales  of  what  he  calls  '*  the  other  sea 
of  the  South  **  while  in  Mexico,  and 
after  the  capture  of  the  city  had  sent 
exploring  parties  out  to  search  for  and 
take  possession  of  it.     This  was  form- 
ally  done  in    1522  (nine  years  after 
the  Spanish  flag  had  first  floated  over 
its  waters)  at  a  point  on  the  southern 
borders   of  Mexico,  somewhere  prob- 
ably in  the  bay  of  Tehuantepec.     In 
the   following  year  he   established  a 
colony  on  the  coast  at  Zacatala  (where 
there  is  still  a  little  seaport  of  the  same 
name  to  the  north  of   Acapulco)  and 
set  it  at  once  to  ship-building.     Nor 
was  he  idle  on  the  Atlantic  sea -board. 
He    sent  a  fleet    under    his    famous 
captain   Christoval  de  Olid  to  settle 
Honduras  and   to   explore  the   coast 
southward   to   Darien.     Along    those 
fabled  shores  men  still  believed  that 
every  river  ran  over  golden  sands,  and 
that   somewhere   in  their  mysterious 
recesses  lay  hidden  the  strait  between 
the  two  seas,  the  discovery  of  which 
would  make  the   Emperor,  as  Cortes 
wrote,  lord  of  more  realms  and  states 
than  the  world  had  any  knowledge  of. 
Whether  the  news  of  Magellan's  pas- 
sage through  the  southern  strait  had 
reached  Cortes  before  Olid  sailed  seems 
doubtful.     His  letter  to  the  Emperor 
is  dated  from  the  city  of  Mexico,  Octo- 
ber 15th,   1524,  two  years  after  the 
crazy,  half-manned  Victory  had   stag- 
gered   into    the     Guadalquivir    from 
her  voyage  round   the  globe,  leaving 
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the  great  sailor  in  his  lonely  island 
grave.  But  much  of  the  letter  is  of 
course  retrospective,  and  at  the  close 
he  alludes  to  Magellan's  discovery  of 
the  Philippines  and  to  the  probabili- 
ties of  a  northern  passage  somewhere 
between  Florida  and  Bacalaos  (New- 
foundland) which  should  come  out  near 
the  new  Archipelago.  By  that  time 
it  is  plain  that  the  idea  of  a  central 
strait  had  been  definitely  abandoned  ; 
but  before  the  year  1522  it  was  the 
general  belief  that  it  was  to  be  found 
where  Columbus  had  so  painfully 
sought  for  it  on  his  last  voyage,  at 
some  point  on  the  Isthmus  of  Darien, 
Cortes  then  was  something  more  than 
a  great  soldier  ;  but  the  circumstances 
of  his  position  obliged  him  to  entrust 
his  schemes  for  discovery  and  colonisa- 
tion to  others.  Save  for  his  disastrous 
expeditions  into  Honduras  and  Cali- . 
fomia,  almost  the  only  failures  of  his 
triumphant  career,  the  great  Marquis 
of  the  Valley  lives  in  history  as  the 
conqueror  of  Mexico.  The  real  dis- 
coverer of  the  Great  South  Sea  was 
"  the  man  who  knew  not  when  he  was 
beaten  (hombre  qtte  no  sabia  estar 
pcMTodo),*^  Vasco  Nunez  de  Balboa. 

It  must  have  been  a  splendid 
moment  when  the  waters  of  that 
promised  sea  lay  unrolled  before 
Balboa's  eyes,  one  of  the  great 
triumphant  moments  in  the  history 
of  human  enterprise.  For  many 
a  year  vague  rumours  of  a  vast  ocean 
bordered  by  countries  whose  wealth 
was  a  byword  even  among  men  to 
whom  gold  was  but  dirt,  had  fioated 
to  the  greedy  ears  of  the  Spanish 
adventurers.  Columbus  had  heard 
them,  with  ears  greedy  not  for  gold 
but  for  glory,  and  roused  his  failing 
strength  for  one  more  voyage  which 
should  lead  him  at  last  to  the  real 
Cathay  whose  outworks  he  believed 
himself  to  have  found  when  he  set  foot 
on  the  green  shores  of  Guanahani. 
Long  and  sorely  he  toiled  for  the  strait 
which  was  to  lead  him  into  these  won- 
derful new  waters  and  on  to  those 
regions  of  the  blest  whereof  Marco 
Polo  and  Toscanelli  had  taught  him. 


He  found  much  on  that  famous  last^ 
voyage,  but  this   strait    he    did    not 
find.     Then   a  few   years  later  came 
Balboa,   the  true    child   of  romance^ 
smuggled   on    board    in    a    cask    ta 
avoid  his  creditors,  and  at  once,  when 
landed  on   Darien,   taking    the   first 
place  in  that  factious  little  colony  as 
a  born  leader  of  men.     It  was  in  one 
of  his  expeditions  against  the  Indians 
of  Darien,  that  Balboa  first  received 
more  solid  assurance   of  this   fabled 
sea.     The  son  of  a  rich  and  friendly 
cacique,  Comagre,  lord  of  a  province 
of  the  same  name,  had  presented  the 
Spaniards  with  a  rich  treasure  of  gold 
and    slaves.      A   quarrel    arose   over 
the   division    of    the   gift,    which   so 
disgusted  the  generous  young  savage 
that  he   struck   the   scales  in  which 
the  gold  was  being  weighed  with  his 
fist   and  scattered  their  contents  on 
the  ground.     As  the  Spaniards  stared 
at   him   in    angry   astonishment,   he 
addressed  them  in  some  such  fashion 
as  this  :    "  What  is  this,  Christians ; 
is   it    for    such    a    little   thing   that 
you   quarrel?      If  you   so    love   this 
gold   that   to   obtain   it    you  banish 
yourselves  from  your  own  land  and 
suffer  infinite  labours  to  harass  peace- 
ful nations,  I  will  show  you  a  country 
where   you  may  have  all  you  will.'* 
Then   he   pointed   southwards   where 
beyond   a   lofty  range  of   mountains 
lay  a  vast   sea.     Across  this  sea,  he 
told  them,  lay  this  country  where  the 
people  ate  and  drank  out  of  golden 
vessels,  and   where   indeed  gold  was 
more  common  than  iron  among  the 
Spaniards.     But  to  reach  this  country, 
he  added,  they  would  have  to  fight 
their  way  through  the  territories  of 
many  great  princes,  and  would  need  a 
force   of    at   least   a   thousand    men. 
Such  was  in  substance  this  memor- 
able speech,  as  Irving  and  Sir  Arthur 
Helps  have  extracted  it  for  us  from 
the   old   Spanish  chronicles.     It  was 
the  first  direct  intimation  to  European 
ears   of   the   Pacific   Ocean   and   the 
kingdom  of  Peru ;  small  wonder  that, 
in  the  words  of  Peter  Martyr,  "  Our 
captains,  marvelling  at  the  oration  of 
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the  naked  young  man,  pondered  in 
their  minds,  and  earnestly  considered 
his  sayings/' 

Balboa  had  not  a  thousand   men, 
nor  one  half  of  such  a  force  at  his 
disposal.     One   hundred    and    ninety 
Spaniards,  carefully  chosen  and  well 
armed,  and  a  body  of  Indians  whom 
he   had   won  by  his   daring  and  his 
courteous  manners,  were  all  he  took 
with  him  on  this  famous  march.    For 
twenty  days  they  hewed  and  fought 
their  way  through  forests  and  swamps, 
over  mountains  and  rivers,  till  on  the 
evening  of  the   25th   of   September, 
1513,  they  halted  at  a  small  village 
at  the  foot  of  the  last  range  which 
lay  between  them  and  their  goal.    At 
daybreak  on  the  next  morning  such 
of  them  as  had  strength  left  for  the 
work  began  to  climb  the  mountain. 
By  ten  o'clock  they  had  cleared  the 
forests  and  the   last   peak  rose  bare 
before  them.     Then  Balboa  bade  his 
men  halt,  and  strictly  charging  them 
not  to   stir  until  he  should  summon 
them,  went  on  alone.     With  a  heart 
full  of  thoughts  one  can  only  guess 
at   he  reached    the    summit    of    the 
range,  and  there  before   him  lay  in 
truth  yet  another  and  a  newer  world. 
Below   his  feet  stretched  a  vast  ex- 
panse of   rock  and  forest,   of  green 
plains     and    winding    streams,    and 
beyond  this  again,  spreading  south- 
wards far  as  the  eye  could  go,  lay 
glittering  in  the  morning   light  the 
waters   of   the  promised   sea.     Since 
Moses   went   up  from  the  plains  of 
Moab   unto  the   mountain  of   Nebo, 
what  moment  in  any  recorded  history 
of  man's   life  can  match  with  this ! 
And  as  was  said  to  Moses  so  might 
have  been  said  to  this  Spaniard :  "  I 
have  caused  thee  to  see  it  with  thine 
eyes,    but   thou  shalt    not    go    over 
thither."     Balboa  had  discovered  the 
sea,  but  others  were  to  reap  the  har- 
vest of  its  golden  shores ;   and  among 
the  little  band  who  were  with  him  on 
that  memorable  September  morning 
was  Francisco  Pizarro. 

It   would  be  outside  our   present 
purpose  to  describe  how  Balboa  made 


his  painful  way  back  again  to  Darien  ; 
of  the  almost  incredible  toil  with 
which  he  transported  the  materials 
for  his  little  fleet  across  the  moun- 
tains and  through  the  forests  of  the 
isthmus ;  how  he  built  and  rebuilt  it 
amid  ceaseless  perils  from  the  enemy 
and  from  a  climate  scarcely  less  hos- 
tile, till  at  length  he  launched  it  on 
those  waters  whereon,  so  far  as  human 
knowledge  goes,  no  white  man  had 
sailed  since  the  creation  of  the  world ; 
nor  of  the  reward  his  splendid  de- 
serts met  with  at  the  treacherous 
hands  of  Pedrara.  In  all  the  annals 
of  the  Spanish  Conquest  there  is  no 
story,  save  that  of  Columbus  alone, 
more  stirring  and  more  pathetic  than 
that  of  this  valiant,  much- enduring 
man.  It  seems  indeed  to  justify  the 
proud  boast  of  the  old  Castilian  writer 
that,  "  None  but  Spaniards  could  ever 
have  conceived  or  persisted  in  such  an 
undertaking,  and  that  no  commander 
in  the  new  world  but  Vasco  Nunez 
could  have  brought  it  to  a  successful 


issue. 


>> 


It  is  all  over  now.  There  are  no 
more  worlds  to  be  discovered.  The 
poles  are  little  likely  to  give  up  their 
secrets,  and  on  this  habitable  globe  at 
least  no  Seneca  will  venture  to  fore- 
tell a  time 

-quibus  Oceanus 


Vincula  rerum  laxet,  et  ingens 
Pateat  tellus. 

To  taste  the  rapture  of  discovery  we 
must  turn  to  books  ;  and  no  doubt  the 
sensations  with  which  one  first  learns 
from  the  printed  page  things  hitherto 
perhaps  undreamed  of,  or  at  best  but 
vaguely  surmised,  are,  as  Keats  has 
said,  in  some  measure  akin  to  those 
enjoyed  by  explorers  in  the  material 
world.  And  the  same  danger  attends 
them  both,  the  danger  of  drawing  too 
hasty  conclusions,  of  deciding  at  the 
first  glance  that  we  have  found  that 
which  we  went  out  to  seek.  Did  not 
Columbus,  with  his  mind  full  of  the 
speculations  of  the  ancients,  the  dreams 
of   the  schoolmen,  and  the  imperfect 
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knowledge  of   his   own  century,  full 

too  of  his  own  lofty  imagination  and 

romantic  faith,   believe   that   in   the 

Caribbean  Archipelago  he  had  surely 

found  the   fabled    Indies    of    Marco 

Polo  ?     It  is  the  fashion  indeed  to  say 

that  he  died  in  that  belief,  and  even 

to  jeer  at  him  for  it,  as  being  in  truth 

no  such  great  man  if  thirteen  years 

of  fresh  discoveries  did  not  suffice  to 

convince   him   of   his   mistake.     But 

the  mistake,  we  think,  does  not  lie 

with  Columbus.    It  is  surely  out  of  all 

reason  to  suppose  that  he  would  have 

spent  his  last  years  in  the  search  for 

the   strait  by  which  he  was   to   sail 

over  the  unknown  sea  for  the  gold 

and  spices  of  Cipango  and  Cathay,  if 

he  died    in    the   belief   that   he   had 

already   found  them.     But  we   need 

not  stay  to  discuss  this  question  now. 

There  is,  we  repeat,  danger  ahead  of 

the  explorer  of  the  printed  page  as  of 

him  who  explores  the  greater  page  of 

nature.     As  to  the  wondering  eyes  of 

the  traveller  in  strange  lands  every 

mole-hill  takes  the  proportions  of  a 

mountain,  and  every  shrub  looms  large 

as  a  forest  tree,  so  the  reader  who  in 

the   quiet  of   his  library   first  lights 

upon  some  passage  which  vincula  rerwm 

laxat,  upsetting,    or   seeming  to   his 

excited  fancies  to  upset  all  previous 

theories,  is  apt  to  lose  his  head  in  the 

first  rapture  of  discovery.     Nay,  and 

the   danger   to    the    reader  is    even 

greater   than    to   the    traveller.     So 

vast  is  the  number  of  books,  and  so 

untiring  the  industry  of  man,  that  it 

is  rash  to  assume  that  any  one  author 

has  exhausted  all  knowledge  on  any 

one  subject,  or  that  we  are  really  the 

first  to  lay  bare  these  long  buried  and 

forgotten  truths  to  the  world. 

It  is  in  this  way  that  Captain  Gam- 
bier  has  gone  wrong,  it  seems  to  us, 
in  his  extremely  entertaining  article 
on  57/6  Trtie  Discovery  of  America  in 
the  Fortnightly  Review  for  last  Janu- 
ary. He  claims  that  the  honours 
paid  by  universal  consent  to  Christo- 
pher Columbus  for  upwards  of  four 
hundred  years  are  really  due  to 
another    man,    to    Jean    Cousin,    a 


French  sailor,  who  was  on  the 
Brazilian  coast  in  1488,  four  years 
before  Columbus  anchored  among  the 
Bahamas.  And  this  miscarriage  of 
justice  came  not  through  accident,  as 
will  sometimes  happen,  or  through 
ignorance,  but  through  one  "of  the 
most  unblushing  conspiracies"  on 
record  hatched  during  Cousin's  own 
lifetime.  Several  nations  and  a  few 
"  notorious  and  celebrated  "  characters 
were  partners  in  this  conspiracy.  The 
nations  were  Spain,  Portugal,  and  the 
States  of  the  Church ;  the  characters, 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  and  Columbus, 
"the  last  not  only  personally  and 
with  premeditation,  but  also  through 
the  paramount  self-interest  of  his 
sons,  the  legitimate  Diego  and  the 
illegitimate  Fernando."  Alas  for 
Columbus ! 

Chains  for  the  Admiral  of  the  Ocean  ! 

Chains 
For  him  who  gave  a  new  heaven,  a  new 

earth. 
As  holy  John  had  prophesied  of  me, 
Gave  glory  and  more  empire  to  the  kings 
Of  Spain  than  all  their  battles  !    Chains 

for  him 
Who  pushed  his  prows  into  the  setting 

sun. 
And    made    West  East,   and  sailed    the 

Dragon's  mouth, 
And    came  upon    the  Mountain    of  the 

World, 
And  saw  the  rivers  roll  from  Paradise. 

One  would  have  thought  that  the 
Admiral  had  suffered  enough  at  men's 
hands  in  his  lifetime,  and  might  be 
suffered  now  to  sleep  at  peace  in  his 
grave. 

It  is  an  ancient  claim,  nearly  as 
old  as  Columbus  himself  according  to 
some  French  writers,  though  we  have 
not  yet  been  able  to  discover  the 
proofs  alleged  for  this  extreme  an- 
tiquity. It  has  however  been  many 
times  urged  within  the  last  two  cen- 
turies, but  rarely,  if  ever,  we  think 
with  quite  so  much  vehemence  as  by 
Captain  Gambier,  and  certainly  never 
with  such  an  extraordinary  display 
of  personal  antipathy  to  Columbus. 
Ko  one  of  the  Admiral's  jealous  cap- 
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tains,  no  one  of  the  needy,  reckless 
adventurers  among  whom  he  strove  to 
keep  order,  not  even  his  life-long 
enemy  Bishop  Fonseca,  could  well 
have  said  much  bitterer  things  of  him 
than  this  English  sailor.  With  the 
exception  of  personal  courage  he 
allows  Columbus  no  virtue  under 
heaven,  and  even  courage  he  allows 
him  somewhat  grudgingly.  He  was 
a  conspirator,  a  religious  humbug, 
a  hopelessly  incapable  leader  and 
administrator.  <<In  his  lifetime  he 
had  greatness  thrust  on  him,  and 
it  crushed  him.  Since  his  death  he 
has  been  beatified,  and  if  he  ordy 
lives  long  enough  [the  italics  are 
Captain  Gambier's],  may  some  day 
be  a  saint.  But  it  is  easier  to  be  a 
saint  than  a  great  man ;  the  stufE 
they  are  made  of  is  not  the  same." 
What  does  it  all  mean?  When  Mr. 
Kasmus  Anderson  charges  Columbus 
with  dishonesty  and  want  of  frank- 
ness we  can  understand  him.  He 
was  writing  both  as  an  American 
and  as  a  Professor  of  Scandinavian 
languages  in  an  American  university, 
and  therefore  in  both  capacities  bound 
to  make  the  most  of  those  stories  of 
Yinland  and  Markland,  of  the  Norse 
voyages  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh 
centuries,  and  of  all  the  wonders  told 
in  the  Saga  of  Eric  the  Bed  ;  stories 
which  in  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith's  some- 
what cruel  words,  only  attest  the 
yearnings  of  a  new  nation  for  anti- 
quity, but  which  for  all  that  may  be 
possible  enough,  and  certainly  cannot 
be  proved  impossible.  Mr.  Anderson 
thinks  that  Columbus  must  have  heard 
these  stories  on  his  visit  to  Iceland  in 
1477,  and  given  them  as  full  credence 
as  he  does;  and  he  complains  that 
Columbus,  when  he  sailed  from  Palos 
on  his  great  voyage,  was  not  '*  honest 
and  frank  enough  to  disclose  his 
previous  information,  but  talked 
about  himself  as  chosen  by  Heaven 
to  make  this  discovery."^  Mr.  Ander- 
son's charge  might  perhaps  carry  more 
weight  had    Columbus   sailed   north- 

*  America    not    discovered    by  Columbtis; 
Ohicago,  1877. 


wards  in  the  track  of  Leif  and  Thor- 
finn;  but  still,  as  we  say,  we  can 
account  for  it  in  the  circumstances, 
and  at  least  he  measures  his  words 
more  carefully  than  Captain  Gambier, 
whose  personal  feeling  is  altogether 
inexplicable  to  us.  He  is  an  officer 
of  our  own  Royal  Navy,  and  pre- 
sumedly an  Englishman.  No  racial 
jealousy  then  can  have  stirred  him 
to  such  bitter  battle  for  the  French- 
man against  the  Genoese.  Indeed 
the  only  parallel  to  his  case  that 
our  knowledge  furnishes  us  with  is 
the  story  of  another  English  sailor 
who  assaulted  a  Jew  in  the  public 
street,  and  of  the  explanation  he  gave 
thereof  to  the  magistrate, — a  story  too 
familiar,  doubtless,  to  our  readers  to 
need  further  identification. 

Captain  Gambier's  first  witness  to 
Cousin's  exploits  is  David  Asseline, 
the  Dieppese  Herodotus,  as  his  country- 
men call  him,  and  author  of  Les  Anti- 
quitez  et  Chroniques  de  la  Ville  de 
Dieppe,  which  after  an  existence  in 
manuscript  of  nearly  two  centuries 
was  first  printed  in  1874.  Asseline 
made  use  of  the  archives  of  the  French 
admiralty  at  Dieppe,  bringing  his 
work  down  to  the  year  1682,  some 
twenty-one  years  before  his  own  death. 
In  1694  Dieppe,  admiralty,  archives 
and  all  lay  in  ashes  under  the  Eng- 
lish cannon,  and  all  Cousin's  logs  and 
journals  are  said  to  have  perished 
with  them — a  doubly  disastrous  loss 
in  the  circumstances.  We  are  led  to 
infer,  however,  that  Asseline  had 
studied  these  precious  journals,  and 
in  his  book,  writes  Captain  Gambier, 
there  is  no  sign  of  doubt  that  Cousin 
made  this  voyage ;  *'  not  that  he  laid 
particular  stress  on  it,  for  at  that 
time  the  question  as  to  the  discovery 
of  America  had  not  assumed  the  enor- 
mously sentimental  aspect  it  now 
possesses."  Much  stress  he  certiainly 
did  not  lay  upon  it,  insomuch  as  we 
have  been  unable  to  discover  a  single 
allusion  to  it  in  the  two  volumes, 
wherein  Cousin's  name  is  only  once 
mentioned,  as  a  skilful  hydrographer. 
Seeing  how  careful  Asseline  is  for  the 
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credit  of  the  French  sailors  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  Parmentier,  de 
Goorgues,  Bibaut,  and  the  rest,  it  is 
curious  that  he  should  have  found  no 
word  to  say  for  the  exploits  of  their 
famous  predecessor,  going  even  so  far 
in  the  contrary  direction  as  to  assert 
that  the  first  voyage  ever  made 
from  Dieppe  to  the  American  coast 
was  made  by  the  aforesaid  Parmentier 
to  Brazil  in  1529.  Whether  this  was 
quite  so  or  not  we  need  not  now  stay 
to  inquire ;  it  is  at  least  clear  that  so 
far  as  Cousin  is  concerned,  Asseline 
can  do  little  for  us.  But  the  next 
witness  is  more  communicative.  In 
Desmarquets'  Mhnoirea  Chronologiquea 
pour  servir  ^  VHistoire  de  Dieppe 
(1785)  the  story  begins  to  assume 
more  solid  proportions. 

Jean  Cousin  was  a  native  of  Dieppe, 
a  brave  and  skilful  sailor  who  had  con- 
tributed materially  to  the  success  of 
the  French  fleets  in  the  English  war 
of  1487.  In  return  for  this  the  mer- 
chants of  Dieppe  gave  him  the  com- 
mand of  a  ship  to  go  exploring  for 
them  in  the  track  of  the  Portuguese 
on  the  African  coast.  But  Cousin 
had  ideas  of  his  own,  and  a  soul 
above  following  in  any  man*s  track. 
He  had  sat  at  the  feet  of  one  Des- 
celiers  (or  des  Chaliers),  a  priest  of 
Arques,  and  according  to  Desmar- 
quets the  best  mathematician  and 
astronomer  of  his  time,  a  man  whose 
memory  would  now  be  held  in  the 
greatest  esteem  had  he  been  born  two 
centuries  later  and  found  a  competent 
biographer.  Under  him  Cousin  had 
studied  the  science  of  navigation  and 
of  hydrography  more  profoundly  than 
any  other  sailor  of  his  day ;  he  was 
the  first  man  in  the  universe,  we  are 
told,  for  instance,  who  had  been  able 
to  take  the  elevation  in  mid-ocean. 
He  had  resolved,  therefore,  not  to  con- 
tinue hugging  the  coast  as  his  prede- 
cessors had  done,  and  so  soon  as  he 
had  cleared  the  Channel  struck  boldly 
out  southwards  and  westwards  into 
that  unknown  waste  of  waters  which 
men  still  spoke  fearfully  of  as  the  Sea 
of  Darkness  {mare  tenebrostim).     For 


two  months   Cousin   sailed   with  the 
trade  wind    and   a   strong    westerly 
current  till  he  found  himself  in  the 
mouth  of  a  vast  river,  which  he  per- 
ceived must  drain  some  continent  of 
corresponding  proportions,  and  which 
was  known  to  the  natives  by  the  name 
of  Maragnon.   This  river  was  of  course 
the  Amazon,  and  by  its  native  name  it 
continued  to  be  called  till  Orellana,  com- 
ing over  the  Andes  from  Peru  in  1540, 
sailed  down  it  to  the  sea,  and  gave  it 
the  name  it  now  bears  from  the  bands 
of  armed  women  he  met  with  on  his 
voyage.     Having  taken  his  bearings, 
and  collected  some  birds,  spices,  and 
other    assurances    of    his    discovery. 
Cousin  sailed  for  the   African  coast, 
which  he  made  at  a  point  he  called 
Les  Trois  Aiguilles,  and  which  was 
in     fact    the    Cape   of   Good   Hope. 
He  thence  sailed    northwards  up  the 
coast  for  the  Congo,  and  here  arose 
a  quarrel  between  his    men  and  the 
natives,  owing  to  the    misconduct  of 
one   of  the  former.      On  his  return 
to  Dieppe  he  reported  this  man  for 
his  mutinous  behaviour  on  the  voyage 
as  well  as  on  the  African  coast ;  and 
so  distressed   were  the  merchants  at 
this  afPair  and  its  possible  influence 
on  their  trade,  that  Cousin's  discovery 
passed  quite  out  of  sight.      So  com- 
pletely  indeed   was  it  forgotten  that 
when  a  little  later  he  was  sent  out  in 
command  of   a   small  fleet  for  fresh 
discoveries,  instead  of  making  for  his 
new  continent,  he  steered  directly  for 
the   Aiguilles,    and,    rounding    them; 
safely,  actually  reached  India,  where, 
says  Desmarquets,  he  exchanged  hia 
merchandise  to  very  great  profit,  and 
so   returned  to  Dieppe   after  an  ab- 
sence of  about  two  years. 

Truly  a  wonderful  man  this  Cousin, 
and  a  wonderful  biographer  he  has 
found ;  and  even  more  wonderful  was 
his  instructor,  the  pious  Desceliers, 
as  we  shall  see  in  due  time.  It 
is  just  possible  that  Cousin  may 
have  been  ignorant  of  Diaz*  great 
voyage  in   1486-7,^  wherein  he  also 

*  Not  in  1493  as  Captain  Qambier  put& 
it. 
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rounded  these  Aiguilles,  the  Cape  of 
Storms  as  he  christened  it,  and  looked 
upon  the  Indian  Sea.  But  it  is  not 
credible  that  Yasco  da  Gama,  who  is 
commonly  believed  to  have  been  the  first 
to  reach  India  by  way  of  the  Cape  in 
1498,  should  have  heard  no  word  of 
Cousin's  voyage.  To  be  sure  news 
did  not  travel  so  fast  then  as  now,  and 
it  may  be  true  that  the  Frenchmen 
resolved  to  keep  their  secret  close  and 
to  have  no  intruders  on  their  new 
trade.  But  it  is  no  very  far  cry  from 
Lisbon  to  Dieppe,  and  it  is  hard  to 
believe  that  at  a  time  when  all  the 
world  was  bent  on  discoveries,  and 
when  French  and  Portuguese  ships 
were  continually  coming  and  going 
along  the  eastern  shores  of  the 
Atlantic,  no  word  of  Cousin's  Indian 
voyage  should  have  leaked  out  in  all 
those  years.  But  these  are  mysteries 
we  cannot  profess  to  explain,  and 
neither  Desmarquets  nor  Estancelin, 
who  subsequently  elaborated  the  for- 
mer's somewhat  meagre  narrative,^ 
affords  us  any  help.  Captain  Gambler 
declines  to  discuss  the  subject,  as  one 
in  which  he  is  not  concerned ;  and  no 
doubt  he  does  wisely.  It  seems  in- 
deed hard  that  Columbus  should  be 
thus  harried  in  his  grave,  and  da  Gama 
suffered  to  sleep  undisturbed  in  his 
borrowed  plumes.  But  to  prove  the 
Admiral  of  the  Ocean  an  impostor  may 
well  be  thought  work  enough  for  one 
man  at  one  time. 

To  return  then  to  Cousin's  western 
voyage.  We  have  seen  that  his 
trading  enterprise  on  the  African 
coast  was  seriously  marred  by  the 
misconduct  of  one  of  his  crew,  whom 
he  had  also  to  report  for  general  mis- 
conduct on  the  voyage.  The  name  of 
this  man  was  Pinzon,  a  noticeable 
name  in  the  history  of  Columbus,  as 
every  one  knows.  He  was  Cousin's 
second  in  command,  an  obstinate, 
jealous  fellow,  as  Desmarquets  says,  an 
older     sailor    than    his    captain   but 

'  Becherches  sur  lea  voyages  et  cUeou/vertes 
des  navigaleurs  Normandes  ;  Paris,  1832.  We 
have  incorporated  his  account  with  Desmar- 
qnets's  in  oar  narrative. 


uneducated,  and  evidently  a  mutinous 
dog  to  boot.  For  his  jealousy  of 
his  captain,  and  his  insubordination, 
perhaps  the  Dieppese  merchants  did  not 
much  care;  but  they  were  furiously 
angry  at  his  behaviour  to  the'  African 
natives  as  likely  to  imperil  their  trade. 
They  accordingly  dismissed  Pinzon 
from  their  service,  and  the  sulky 
Spaniard  returned  to  his  own  home 
breathing  threats  against  the  whole 
French  nation. 

Captain  Gambler's  contention  is 
that  this  man  was  no  other  than  Yincent 
Pinzon,  one  of  the  three  brothers  of 
that  name  who  sailed  with  Columbus 
on  his  first  voyage,  that  Columbus 
must  certainly  have  heard  from  him 
of  Cousin's  discovery,  and  must  conse- 
quently have  known  perfectly  well 
what  was  before  him  when  he  sailed 
out  from  the  little  port  of  Palos  on 
that  memorable  August  morning  in 
1492.  If  Desmarquets's  tale  be  true, 
and  a  Spanish  sailor  named  Yincent 
Pinzon  did  sail  with  Cousin  to  the 
coast  of  Brazil,  there  is  certainly  a 
strong  balance  of  evidence  in  Captain 
Gambler's  favour.  Let  us  first  see 
then  how  far  Desmarquets  deserves 
credit,  for  Cousin  himself  cannot  be 
summoned  owing  to  that  unlucky 
bombardment,  and  nothing,  as  we 
have  seen,  is  to  be  got  from  Asseline. 
It  is  not  easy  to  check  Desmarquets's 
story,  for,  after  the  general  fashion  of 
his  time,  he  writes  it  straight  on 
without  any  reference  to  authorities, 
and  we  have  found  nothing  in  the 
least  degree  like  it  in  any  earlier  work. 
A  very  sufficient  critic  has  however 
tested  him  on  certain  points,  and 
likes  not  the  security.  Mr.  Major, 
th3  late  keeper  of  the  department 
of  maps  and  charts  in  the  British 
Museum,  was  not  a  man  before 
whom  one  would  have  cared  to 
come  with  doubtful  credentials,  and 
Desmarquets  makes,  it  must  be 
owned,  a  very  indifferent  appearance 
in  Mr.  Major's  hands.  He  examines 
the  story  of  Cousin's  discovery  of  the 
Cape  and  of  his  Indian  voyage,  and 
this  is  what  he  thinks  of  it. 
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One  longs  to  make  a  more  intimate 
acquaintance  with  this  able  hydrographer 
Descaliers,  to  whose  scientific  acumen 
these  great  results  were  due.  M.  Desmar- 
•quets  speaks  of  him  as  the  A  hhe  Descaliers^ 
a  pj'iest  of  Arques,  and  the  best  mathe- 
maUcian  and  astronomer  of  his  time.  Now 
I  happen  to  have  in  my  charge  at  the 
British  Museum  a  most  superb  map  of  the 
world,  on  vellum,  the  execution  of  which 
might  fairly  warrant  a  compatriot  in  com- 
plimenting its  author  as  "  the  best  mathe- 
matician and  astronomer  of  his  time." 
The  map  records  the  name  of  its  author 
and  its  date  thus:  ^^ Faicte  a  Arques, 
par  Pierres  Desceliers,  Fbre,  Van  1550. 
Done  at  Arques  by  Pierres  {sic)  Desceliers, 
priest,"  who  with  his  own  hand  tells  us 
that  its  date  is  1550. 

Now  that  there  should  have  been  a 
Descaliers  and  a  Desceliers,  both  priests  at 
Arques,  and  both  super-excellent  as 
mathematicians  and  hydrographers,  one 
in  1488,  and  the  other  in  1550,  seems  so 
improbable,  that  only  remarkable  accur- 
acy in  M.  Desmarquets'  statements  in 
general  would  induce  us  to  give  credence 
to  it.  A  few  pages,  when  I  come  to  speak 
of  the  discovery  of  China  by  the  sea,  I 
shall  have  a  valuable  opportunity  of 
showing  what  reliance  is  to  be  placed  on 
his  assertions,  when  he  ventures  on 
another  claim  to  Dieppese  discovery  in 
that  direction.  [This  refers  to  Desmar- 
quets's  account  of  Jean  Parmentier's  last 
voyage.]  But  it  may  be  urged  that  Des- 
<jeliers  and  Descaliers  were  one  and  the 
self-same  person,^  So  I  believe  them  to 
be.  M.  Desmarquets,  however,  who  is 
always  remarkably  circumstantial,  tells 
us  that  Descaliers  was  bom  in  1440,  which 
would  make  him  in  that  case  the  con- 
structor of  the  beautiful  mappe-monde  in 
the  British  Museum  at  the  age  of  one 
hundred  and  ten.  This  is  inadmissible, 
and  we  have  only  the  almost  impossible 
alternative  that  there  were  two  such 
prodigies  in  scientific  excellence  of  the 
same  name,  place,  and  priestly  office,  and 
one  of  them  flourishing  at  a  period  when 
we  find  not  a  single  evidence  of  hydro- 
graphic  skill  existing  at  Arques.  More- 
over, the  fact  of  there  having  been  two 
such  marvellous  persons  would  call  for 
e^ecial  mention  by  M.  Desmarquets, 
whereas  he  speaks  only  of  one,  although 

^  The  name  was  spelled  in  many  ways  ;  Des 
Cheliers,  Des  Celiers,  Deschelliers,  Desceliers 
and  Descaliers,  the  latter  being  apparently  the 
popular  form.  -See  a  note  by  Asseline's  editors, 
ii.  325. 


he  mentions  by  name  the  successors  of  his 
Descaliers  in  the  school  of  hydrography  at 
Arques  even  beyond  the  period  of  the 
indubitable  Desceliers  of  the  Museum 
map.  But  as  I  pledge  myself  to  show 
further  on  that  M.  Desmarquets  could 
commit  himself  to  assertions  of  great 
moment  which  are  demonstrably  false,  it 
may  fairly  be  concluded  that  the  unques- 
tionable Pierre  Desceliers  of  1550  has  been 
carried  back  in  his  existence  more  than 
half  a  century  to  give  an  appearance  of 
reality  to  a  discovery  which  is  not  found 
recorded  elsewhere.^ 

It  is  a  fair  conclusion  as  it  stands ; 
and  a  further  search  in  the  Museum 
has,  with  the  help  of  Mr.  C.  H. 
Coote  who  now  so  ably  fills  Mr. 
Major's  place,  enabled  us  to  establish 
it  beyond  a  shadow  of  doubt.  Asse- 
line  mentions  a  wondrous  map  of  the 
world  made  by  Desceliers,  which,  writes 
Captain  Gambler,  is  now  to  be  seen  in 
the  library  at  Padua.  This  assertion 
is  made  on  the  strength  of  a  note  by 
Asseline's  editor  to  that  effect,  with  a 
reference  to  a  description  of  the  map 
in  the  BuUetina  de  la  Societe  des  Anti- 
quaires  de  V  Guest,  Now,  there  are 
only  three  maps  signed  by  Desceliers 
known  to  be  in  existence:  the  earliest, 
dated  1546,  is  in  Lord  Crawford's  col- 
lection ;  another,  dated  1550,  is  in  the 
British  Museum  as  described  by  Mr. 
Major ;  a  third,  dated  1553,  is  in  the 
library  of  the  Abb6  Bubics  at  Vienna. 
It  is  clear  then  that  none  of  these 
maps  can  be  the  handiwork  of  the 
Desceliers  who  was  born  in  1440. 
"Where  then  shall  we  look  for  the 
Faduan  masterpiece?  If  Captain 
Gambler  had  cared  to  verify  before 
accepting  the  French  editor's  reference, 
a  journey  to  the  British  Museum 
would  have  told  him  all  he  wished 
to  know;  it  might  even  have  told 
him  a  little  more,  for  in  truth  the 
knowledge  would  have  brought  home 

2  The  Life  of  Prince  Henry  of  Portugal^ 
sumamed  the  Navigator ^  and  its  results ;  by 
Richard  Henry  Major.  London,  1868.  See 
also  Histoire  du  Br6sil  Francis  au  Seizi^me 
SUcle,  by  Paul  Gaffarel ;  Paris,  1878.  M. 
Gaffarel  repudiates  Desmarquets,  and  especi- 
ally his  Desceliers,  quite  as  strongly  as  Mr. 
Major. 
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to  him  the  point  of  honest  Sancho*s 
proverb,  "  Many  a  man  comes  for 
wool  and  goes  home  shorn."  This 
famous  map  belonged  to  M.  Chris- 
tople  Negri,  a  professor  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Padua,  and  may  therefore 
have  been  at  some  time  in  that  town ; 
but  in  the  year  1861  it  was  certainly 
with  its  owner  in  Turin,  where  it  was 
bought  from  him  by  the  trustees  of 
the  British  Museum.  For  in  truth 
this  map,  so  triumphantly  quoted  by 
Captain  Gambier  as  a  proof  of  the 
surpassing  skill  of  Pierre  Desceliers, 
priest  of  Arques,  born  in  1440,  the 
instructor  of  Jean  Cousin,  and  the 
first  astronomer  and  mathematician  of 
his  day,  is  no  other  than  the  self-same 
map  described  by  Mr.  Major  as  bear- 
ing upon  it  the  incontestable  proof 
that  it  was  made  by  Pierre  Desceliers, 
priest  of  Arques,  in  1550,  and  at  that 
time,  according  to  Asseline,  a  contem- 
porary of  Cousin.  This  way  madness 
lies !  Indeed,  the  only  possible  chance 
of  reconciling  Asseline,  Desmarquets, 
and  Captain  Gambier  is  to  assume 
that  there  were  two  pupils  as  well  as 
two  teachers,  two  Cousins  and  two 
Desceliers.^ 

But  if  we  allow  for  the  moment 
the  truth  of  Desmarquets's  story, 
and  Captain  Gambier's  assumption 
that  Columbus  knew  all  about  the 
voyage  from  Vincent  Pinzon  and 
about  the  great  southern  continent 
that  he  and  Cousin  had  discovered 
four  years  earlier,  it  still  remains  to 
be  explained  why  Columbus  refused 
to  use  this  knowledge.  Captain 
Gambier  has  read  the  famous  story 
in  such  strange  fashion,  or  has  read 
it  in  such  a  strange  and  hitherto  un- 
known version,  that  it  is  not  easy  to 
follow  him  here,  and  indeed  he  seems 
himself  to  find  some  little  difficulty  in 
unravelling  all  the  threads  of  his 
ingenious  web.  It  is  not,  for  instance, 
clear  in  his  narrative  whether 
Columbus     had     talked     with     the 

1  Brit  Mus.  add.  MSS.  24065  :  Bulletins 
de  la  SocUU  des  ArUtquaires  de  V Quest,  vol 
for  1852-3.,  pp.  304,  343.  See  also  M. 
Gaffarel's  book  as  quoted  above. 


Pinzons  before  his  visit  to  the 
monastery  of  La  Babida,  which 
resulted  in  Friar  Perez'  letter  of 
recommendation  to  Isabella ;  or 
whether  Perez  himself  introduced 
him  to  the  Pinzons.  The  story  runs 
as  clear  as  water  in  Irving's  pages, 
but  Captain  Gambier,  confused 
possibly  by  the  maze  of  intrigue  into 
which  his  discovery  has  plunged  him, 
gives  both  versions  in  the  same  breath. 
One  thing,  however,  stands  out  clear 
from  the  tangle ;  he  is  convinced 
that  Queen  Isabella,  Friar  Perez  her 
confessor,  the  learned  physician 
Garcia  Fernandez,  the  Pinzons,  and 
Columbus  were  all  in  the  plot  to- 
gether. True,  there  is  the  letter  of 
Perez  to  the  Queen.  There  is,  says 
Captain  Gambier,  with  many  others  on 
the  same  subject,  '^  but  there  are  letters 
which  are  preserved  and  letters  which 
are  destroyed,"  and  it  is  impossible  to 
say  what  Perez  may  not  have  written 
privately  to  the  Queen,  or  what  so 
suddenly  made  her  change  her  mind ; 
an  argument  which  has  at  the  least 
the  advantage  of  being  unanswerable. 
There  still  remains  the  question, 
why  did  not  Columbus  and  the  Pin- 
zons make  at  once  for  the  land  of  which 
Vincent  had  told  them,  and  to  which 
he  knew  the  way?  Here  the  confu- 
sion grows  dark  as  night,  dark  as 
that  mare  tenebrosum  on  which  they 
were  launched.  When  the  little  fleet 
had  sailed  some  twelve  hundred  miles 
on  its  way  without  any  sign  of  land, 
**  Columbus  calls  a  council  of  his  cap- 
tains to  decide  whether  to  return  or 
not.  But  the  Pinzons  resist  the  idea 
strenuously,  indeed  with  such  vehe- 
mence that  one  is  compelled  to  acknotV' 
ledge  that  at  least  they  knew  land  could 
easily  he  reached,  *  What  I '  cries 
Vincent  Pinzon,  *  only  twelve  hun- 
dred miles  out  and  turn  back  !  We 
will  not  turn  back  until  we  have  been 
two  thousand ! '  *  We  only  left 
Palos  yesterday,'  says  Alonzo  Pinzon, 
'and  are  we  to  return?  Has  our 
courage  failed  us  already  1  No ; 
never;  God  is  with  us.'  And  why 
did  Columbus  think  it  necessary  to 
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consult  these  men,  if  he  himself  had 
such  unbounded  belief  in  the  enter- 
prise 9  Doubtless  because  he  wished 
to  strengthen  his  own  position  with 
the  crew  by  the  views  of  a  man  who 
had  (ictuaUy  seen  the  land  they  were 
hound  for."  The  authorities  given  for 
this  remarkable  conversation  are  Las 
Casas*s  and  Columbus's  own  journals. 
What  can  Captain  Gambier  possibly 
mean?  If  he  knows  anything  of 
either  he  must  surely  know  that  both 
in  the  history  and  in  the  journals 
there  is  not  only  no  single  word  in 
support  of  this  story,  but  direct  and 
absolute  disproof  of  it.  Irving  men- 
tions it  only  to  show  how  perfectly  it 
is  contradicted  by  the  evidence  of  both 
those  works,  of  Peter  Martyr  and  the 
curate  of  Los  Palacios,  and  of  the 
Historia  del  Almirantej  written  by  his 
son  Ferdinand  chiefly  from  his  father's 
papers.  The  only  contemporary  autho- 
rity for  it  is  Oviedo,  who  seems  never 
to  have  seen  Columbus's  own  journals, 
and  to  have  derived  his  information 
of  the  voyage  from  some  of  the  Pin- 
zons'  partisans,  who  afterwards  gave 
evidence  against  the  Admiral  in  the 
suit  brought  by  his  son  Diego  against 
the  Crown,  and  were  flatly  contra- 
dicted by  other  witnesses  in  the  same 
case.  But  Captain  Gambier,  we  sus- 
pect, has  been  reading  the  report  of 
the  proceedings  of  a  conference  held 
at  Madrid  in  1891,  wherein  certain 
members  of  the  Spanish  Academy 
somewhat  disingenuously  supported  an 
attempt  to  put  forward  Martin  Pinzon 
(a  real  Spaniard  and  no  foreigner !) 
as  the  true  discoverer  of  the  New 
World,  on  the  evidence  of  these  dis- 
credited witnesses.  It  may  be  safely 
said  that  no  one  who  had  not  made 
up  his  mind  to  destroy  Columbus's 
good  name  on  any  and  every  pretext 
would  give  two  moments'  thought 
to  a  story  so  absolutely  at  variance 
not  only  with  the  recorded  facts  of  his 
life,  but  with  all  that  is  known  (and  he 
himself  has  made  the  knowledge  ample) 
of  the  character  of  that  great  man.^ 

*  Mr.  Harrisse  has  conclusively  disposed 
of  \ce»  balivemes,   as  he  rightly  calls  this 


But  even  more  remarkable  than 
this  conversation-  is  the  inference 
drawn  from  it  by  Captain  Gambier  in 
the  sentences  we  have  italicised. 
Columbus  was  sailing,  it  must  be 
remembered,  due  west  from  the 
Canaries,  according  to  the  plan  he 
had  laid  down  for  his  voyage  from  his 
own  studies  and  the  advice  of  Tos- 
canelli.  Yet  the  Pinzons  were  so 
vehemently  urgent  with  him  to  go  on 
because  they  knew  land  could  be 
easily  reached  that  way ;  and  Colum- 
bus elicited  their  opinion  to  silence 
the  murmurs  of  his  mutinous  crew  by 
the  advice  of  a  man  who  had  actually 
seen  the  land  they  were  bound  for. 
But  the  only  land  the  Pinzons  knew 
of  was  the  banks  of  the  Amazon. 
What  a  confusion  is  here  1  Columbus, 
who  had  grown  frightened  and  would 
have  turned  back  but  for  his  captains, 
brave  in  their  knowledge  of  the  land 
ahead  of  them  (a  knowledge,  accord- 
ing to  Captain  Gambier,  shared 
equally  by  the  Admiral),  elicits  their 
advice  to  hold  on  his  present  course, 
on   the    twenty-sixth    degree    of  Twrth 

ridiculous  story ;  see  Christophe  Colomb  devant 
VHistoire  (Paris,  1892),  54—61,  and  Twtes. 
See  also  Irviiig*8  Life  and  Voyages  of  Columbus^ 
i  228,  note.  Las  Casas's  great  work,  Historia 
de  las  iTuiiaSf  was  never  published  till  1875, 
but  was  used  in  manuscript  by  bi^th  Irving  and 
Helps.  A  small  volume,  Brevissima  Helacion 
de  la  Destruidon  de  la^  Indias,  was  published 
in  1552,  during  Las  Casas's  lifetime,  from  which 
various  English  versions  and  paraphrases  were 
made  in  that  and  the  following  centuries. 
The  original  journal  of  his  first  voyage  was 
sent  by  Columbus  to  the  Court  on  his  return, 
and  has  long  been  lost.  It  was  used  by  both 
Las  Casas  and  Ferdinand  Columbus.  A  very 
copious  abstract  in  the  former's  handwriting 
was  in  existence  at  the  end  of  last  century, 
and  was  published  in  Navarrete's  Colecdon  de 
los  Viages  y  Descubrimientos  que  hicieron  por 
mar  los  Espanoles  desde  fines  del  siglo  XV., 
Madrid,  1825 — 37,  which  Irving  was  the  first 
to  make  use  of.  The  edition  published  last 
year  by  the  Hakluyt  Society  was  translated 
from  tiie  text  of  Navarrete.  The  title  of 
Ferdinand  Columbus's  biography  of  his  father 
is  too  long  to  transcribe  ;  it  is  generally  quoted 
as  Historia  del  Almirante  or  Vitta  delV  Am- 
miraglio.  It  was  first  printed  at  Venice  in 
1571 ;  an  English  translation  of  it  will  be 
found  in  Churchill's  Collection  of  Voyages  (ed. 
1732—52),  vol.  ii. 
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latitude^   in   order   to   encourage    his 
men   (who  must  therefore  also  have 
been     in    Pinzon's    secret)    by    the 
opinion  of  one  who  had  actually  seen 
the  land  they  were  bound  for,  that  is 
the  hanks  of  the  ATnazon.     Surely  this 
is  a  strange  jumble.     The  maps  and 
charts    of    those    days    were    indeed 
rather  confused  things,  and  the  know- 
ledge of  the  science  of  navigation  still 
in   its   infancy;    but  if   Pinzon  had 
really  made  that  voyage  with  Cousin 
he  must  have  known  that  the  Amazon 
was  not  to  be  reached  by  sailing  due 
west  on   the  twenty-sixth  degree  of 
north   latitude.     Yet   of   what   other 
interpretation  are  Captain  Gambler's 
words    susceptible?       However,    the 
confusion  is  evidently  one  rather  of 
words   than    ideas,    for    immediately 
afterwards  we  find  Captain  Gambler 
commenting  on  the  Pinzons'  persistent 
advice    to    steer    a    more    southerly 
course,  advice  that  can  only  be  ex- 
plained   ''on    the     hypothesis     that 
Vincent    had    some    perfectly    clear 
recollection  that    Cousin    had   sailed 
considerably  further  south  than  they 
were  going.'*     From  Columbus's  own 
journals  ("written,"  as  Irving  most 
justly  says,  "  from  day  to  day  with 
guileless  simplicity  and  all  the  air  of 
truth")  we  know  exactly  what  hap- 
pened.   On  October  6th  Martin  Pinzon 
suggested  a  more  westerly  course,  and 
on    the    following     day    Columbus, 
observing  the  flight  of  certain  birds 
which  he  knew  were  never  seen  far 
from    land,    and    fearing,   from    the 
distance  they  had  already  gone,  that 
he  might  be  holding  too  much  to  the 
northward  for  Cipango,  the  real  goal 
of  his  hopes,   took   Martin's  advice. 
He  made  his  course   W.S.W.   till  at 
sunset  of  the  11th  he  put  the  ship's 
head    due    west  again,  and   on  that 
same  night  (reckoning  by  the  old  style) 
the  mysterious  light  was  seen  "  like  a 
wax  candle  rising  and   falling."     In 
the  dawn  of  the  next,  day  San  Salva- 
dor lay  before  them. 

It  might  fairly  be  urged  that  Vincent 
Pinzon,  who,  long  as  he  had  used  the 
sea,    was   no  skilled  navigator,   may 


have  had  but  a  very  vague  recollec- 
tion of   Cousin's  course,  and   of   the 
real   bearings  of  the  Amazon.     But 
Captain  Gambler  will  not  allow  this. 
He  contends  that  Vincent's  recollec- 
tion    was    perfectly    clear,    and    tri- 
umphantly  proves   it   by    the  course 
he  held  on  his  voyage  in  1500.     In 
the  last  month  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury  Vincent   sailed   from   Palos    in 
command  of  four  ships  fitted  out  by 
him  and  his  nephews,  the  sons  of  his 
brother  Martin,  who  died,  it  is  sup- 
posed of  chagrin,  soon  after  his  return 
from  Columbus's  first  voyage,  "  They 
sailed,"     writes     Captain     Gambler, 
"  straight  for  the  Amazon,    and   all 
Spain  knew  where  they  were  going." 
If  this  was  so,  then  all  Spain  knew 
much  more  than  did  Vincent  Pinzon, 
for  he  certainly  did  not  make  straight 
for  the   Amazon.     What   he   did  do 
was  to  follow  in  the  track  of  Vespucius 
and  Ojeda,  who  in  the  spring  of  1499 
had   been  despatched    to    the    Pearl 
Coast  by  Bishop  Fonseca,  always  eager 
to  thwart  Columbus,  and  particularly 
anxious  then  to  rob  him  of  the  profit 
from  what  promised  to  be  one  of  his 
richest  discoveries.     Vespucius  sailed 
too  much  to  the  south,  and  made  the 
Brazilian  coast  at  a  point,  it  is  sup- 
posed, a  little  below  Surinam.     News 
of    this    voyage    had   reached    Spain 
in     October,     and    in    a    couple    of 
months     Pinzon     started     in     their 
track.     He   held   still    more    to    the 
south,   making    land  probably   about 
Pernambuco.      Coasting     northwards 
from  that  point,  he  rounded  Cape  San 
Roque,  which  he  named  Santa  Maria 
de  la  Consolacion,  and  while  crossing 
the    equator    again,    found    the    sea 
water  fresh  enough  to  drink,  although 
no   land  was  in    sight.     Wondering 
what   this   might   mean,  he  at  once 
stood  in  for  the  shore,  and  found  him- 
self among  some  islands  inhabited  by 
people  more  kindly  disposed  than  those 
he  had  hitherto  encountered.     These 
islands  he  discovered  to  be  lying  in 
the  mouth  of  a  vast  river  nearly  a 
hundred  miles  wide,  and  discharging 
volumes  of  fresh  water  more  than  a 
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hundred  miles  into  the  sea ;  no  other 
indeed  than  the  river  Amazon,  where 
he  had  anchored  with. Cousin  in  1488, 
and  of  which  his  recollection  was  so 
clear  that  he  had  steered  straight  for 
it  when  he  left  Palos  in  1499  !  ^ 

We  cannot  think  then  that  Captain 
Gambier  has  proved  the  case  for  him- 
self and  his  client  quite  so  triumph- 
antly as  he  assumes.  It  rests  pri- 
marily, as  we  have  seen,  on  the  un- 
supported testimony  of  Desmarquets, 
drawn  from  sources  which  are  said  to 
have  perished  in  the  Revolution,  which 
have  left  no  trace  or  record  behind 
them,  but  which  at  least  cannot 
have  been  those  used  by  Asseline 
or  the  mysterious  logs  and  journals  of 
Cousin  which  vanished  in  the  flames 
of  Dieppe  just  six  and  twenty  years 
before  Desmarquets  was  born.  How 
the  Frenchman's  credit  was  originally 
shaken  by  Mr.  Major  we  have  also 
seen ;  and  it  has  also  been  shown  (we 
trust  with  no  unbecoming  insistence 
that  Captain  Gambier' s  arguments  in 
support  of  his  story  are,  to  say  the 
least,  not  quite  unanswerable.  Des- 
marquets' countrymen  have  naturally 
been  anxious  to  believe  it,  and  cer- 
tain valorous  French  writers  of  our 
own  day  are  of  course  firmly  convinced 
of  its  absolute  truth.  But  Estancelin 
has  expressed  the  sober  opinion  of 
France  when  he  admits  that  the  story 
cannot  be  proved,  pleading  only  that 
there  is  nothing  so  intrinsically  im- 
probable in  its  alleged  facts  as  to 
relegate  them  to  the  region  of  mani- 
fest fableT  to  render  them,  in  his  own 
words,  ahsolument  chimeriques  et  inad- 
missiMes,  In  1500  we  know  that 
Cabral  was  blown  across  in  a  storm 
from  the  African  coast  to  Brazil,  and 
we  cannot  say  that  the  same   thing 

^  See  living's  Voyages  and  Discoveries  of 
Columhtis  and  his  Companions,  27 — 35  ;  and 
The  Discovery  of  Ainerica,  ii.  93 — 96,  by  Mr. 
John  Fiske,  a  writer  who  in  our  day  ranks 
second  only  to  Mr.  Harrisse,  if  indeed  second 
to  him,  for  the  time  and  labour  he  has  devoted 
to  this  subject. 


may  not  have  happened  to  Cousin  in 
1488.  But  this  is  the  most  that  can 
be  said.  Mr.  Harrisse,  Mr.  Fiske,  and 
]Mr.  Justin  Winsor,^  the  three  greatest 
living  authorities  on  the  subject,  have 
all  examined  the  story  carefully,  and 
all  agree  in  refusing  it  the  slightest 
credence.  And  even  if  we  agree  to 
be  more  credulous  than  them,  and  to 
take  Jean  Cousin's  voyage  to  the 
Brazilian  coast  to  be  as  solid  history 
as  the  voyages  of  Leif  and  Thorfinn 
to  the  coasts  of  New  England  are 
sometimes  held  to  be  by  good  Ameri- 
cans, there  still  remains  the  question 
of  Columbus's  honesty.  Our  know- 
ledge of  the  life  and  character  of 
Columbus  is  probably  more  ample 
than  our  knowledge  of  any  man  so 
far  removed  from  us.  We  will  put 
character  out  of  the  question ;  it  is 
dangerous,  though  seemingly  attrac- 
tive, to  dogmatise  on  the  character  of 
any  man  who  has  been  in  his  grave 
for  close  upon  four  centuries.  Is  there 
one  single  instance  in  his  recorded 
actions  or  writings  to  show  that  he 
knew  of  Cousin's  discovery?  Does 
not  every  incident  in  his  four  voyages 
tend  to  prove  that  he  could  never 
have  heard  of  it  ?  If  a  Vincent  Pin- 
zon  sailed  with  Cousin  in  1488  what 
proof  is  there  of  his  identity  with  the 
Vincent  Pinzon  who  certainly  sailed 
with  Columbus  in  1492 1  Does  not 
all  the  evidence  of  his  subsequent 
voyage  in  1500  tend  to  prove  that 
when  he  sailed  out  from  Palos  in  the 
^ina  he  knew  no  more  of  the  Amazon 
than  he  knew  of  the  Ganges  ?  Until 
some  answers  can  be  found  to  these 
questions  other  than  those  now  pos- 
sible, the  Admiral  of  the  Ocean  shall 
surely  sleep  in  peace. 

-  See  A  Narrative  and  Critical  History  of 
America^  by  Justin  Winsor  (London,  1886-9), 
perhaps  the  most  extraordinary  and  bewilder- 
ing maze  of  information  ever  printed.  The 
explorer  in  these  eight  vast  volumes  may 
form  some  idea  of  the  sensations  of  the  Spanish 
sailors  who  first  launched  out  into  the  Sea 
of  Darkness. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII. 


THE  SOHOOLHASTEB  ABBOAD. 

"  BoTS,  here's  a  noise !  "  Sergeant 
Jakes  strode  up  and  down  the  long 
schoolroom  on  Friday  morning,  flap- 
ping his  empty  sleeve  and  swinging 
that  hig  cane  with  the  tuberous  joints, 
whose  taste  was  none  too  saccharine. 
That  well-known  ejaculation,  so  ex- 
pressive of  stern  astonishment,  had 
for  the  moment  its  due  effect.  Curly 
heads  were  jerked  back,  elbows  squared, 
sniggers  were  hushed,  the  munch  of 
Apples  (which  had  been  as  of  milching 
.^ne)  stuck  fast,  or  was  shunted  into 
bulging  cheek;  never  a  boy  seemed 
-capable  of  dreaming  that  there  was 
any  other  boy  in  the  world  besides 
himself.  Scratch  of  pens  and  grunts 
of  mental  labour  were  the  only  sounds 
in  this  culmination  of  literature,  known 
as  "copy-exercise."  As  Achilles,  though 
reduced  to  a  ghost,  took  a  longer  stride 
at  the  prowess  of  his  son,  and  as  deep 
joys,  on  a  similar  occasion,  pervaded 
Latona's  silent  breast,  even  so  High- 
Jarks  sucked  the  top  of  his  cane,  and 
felt  that  he  had  not  lived  in  vain. 
There  are  many  men  still  hearty, 
though  it  is  so  long  ago,  who  have  led 
A  finer  life  through  that  man's  higher 
<nilture. 

But  presently,  such  is  human  nature 
in  its  crude  probation,  the  effect  of 
that     noble     remonstrance     waned. 
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Silence  (which  is  itself  a  shadow,  cast 
by  death  upon  life  perhaps,)  began  to 
flicker,  as  all  dulness  should,  with  the 
play  of  small  ideas  moving  it.     Little 
timid  whispers,  a  cane's  length  below 
the  breath,  and  with  the  heart  shuffling 
out  of  all  participation;    and  then  a 
tacit  grin  that  was  afraid  to  move  the 
molars,  and  then  a  cock  of  eye  that 
was  intended  to  involve  (when  a  bigger 
eye  was  turned  away)  its  mighty  owner; 
and  then  a  clink  of  marbles  in  a  pocket 
down  the  leg ;  and  then  a  downright 
joke,  of  such  very  subtle  humour  that 
it  stole  aloDg  the  bench  through  fun- 
nelled hands ;  and  then,  alas,  a  small 
boy  of  suicidal  levity  sputtered  out  a 
laugh  which  made  wiser  wigs  stand 
up.     His  crime  was  only  deepened  by 
ending  in  a  sham  cough;  and  sad  to 
say,  the  very  boy  who  had  made  the 
fatal  joke  (instead  of    being  grateful 
for  reckless  approbation)  stood  up  and 
pointed  an   unmanly  finger   at   him. 
The  sergeant's  keen  eye  was  upon  them 
both  ;  and  a  tremble  ran  along  the  oak, 
that  bore  many  tempting  aptitudes  for 
the  vindication  of  ethics.      But   the 
sergeant  bode  his  time.     His  sense  of 
justice  was  chivalrous ;  let  the  big  boy 
make  another  joke. 

"  Boys,  here's  a  noise  again  ! " 
Those  who  have  not  had  the  privilege 
of  the  sergeant's  lofty  discipline  can 
never  understand,  far  less  convey,  the 
significance  of  his  second  shout.     It 
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expressed  profound  amazement,  horror 
at  our  fallen  state,  incredulity  of  his 
own  ears,  promptitude  to  redress  the 
wrone,  and  yet  a  pathetic  sorrow  at 
the  impending  gri^  necessity.  The 
boys  knew  well  that  his  second 
protest  never  ascended  to  heaven 
in  vain;  and  the  owners  of  tender 
quarters  shrunk  and  made  ready  to 
slicte  beneath  the  protection  of  their 
bench.  Other  boys  with  thick  cordu- 
roys quailed  for  the  moment,  and 
closed  their  mouths  ;  but  what  mouth 
was  ever  closed  permanently  by  the 
opening  of  another  1 

**  Now  you  shall  have  it,  boys," 
the  sergeant  thundered,  as  the  uproar 
waxed  beyond  power  of  words. 
"  Any  boy  slipping  out  of  stroke 
shall  have  double  cuts  for  cowardice. 
Stop  the  ends  up ;  all  along  both 
rows  of  benches ;  I  am  coming,  I  am 
coming ! " 

"  Oh  sir,  please  sir,  'twadn'  me, 
sir  !  'Twor  all  along  o*  Bill  Cornish, 
sir." 

He  had  got  this  trimmer  by  the 
collar,  and  his  cane  swung  high  in 
air,  when  the  door  was  opened 
vigorously  and  a  brilliant  form 
appeared ;  brilliant  less  by  its  own 
merits  than  by  brave  embellishment, 
as  behoves  a  youth  ascending  stairs  of 
state  from  page  to  footman,  and 
mounting  upward,  ever  upward,  to 
the  vinous  heights  of  butlerhood. 
For  this  was  Bob  Cornish,  Bill's  elder 
brother ;  and  he  smiled  at  the  terrors 
of  the  hurtling  cane,  compulsive  but 
a  year  ago  of  tears.  "With  a  dignity 
already  imbibed  from  Binstock,  this 
young  man  took  o£E  his  hat,  and, 
employing  a  spare  slate  as  a  tray, 
presented  a  letter  with  a  graceful 
bow.  He  was  none  too  soon,  but  just 
in  time.  The  weapon  of  outraged 
law  came  down,  too  lightly  to  dust 
a  jacket;  and  the  smiter,  wonder- 
smitten,  went  to  a  desk  and  read  as 
follows.  **Lady  Waldron  will  be 
much  obliged  if  Sergeant  Jakes  will 
come  immediately  in  the  vebjrfe  sent 
with  the  bearer  of  t^ '     ~  ^^et 

no     engacr'*^    *'  '^" 


Penniloe    has    kindly    consented    to 
it." 

The  roof  resounded  with  shouts  of 
joy  instead  of  heavy  wailing,  as  the 
sergeant  at  once  dismissed  the  school  ; 
and  in  half  an  hour  he  entered  the 
business-room  at  Walderscourt,  and 
there  found  the  lady  of  the  house, 
looking  very  resolute  and  accompanied 
by  her  daughter. 

''Soldier  Jakes  will  take  a  chair. 
See  that  the  door  is  closed,  my  child, 
and  no  persons  lingering  near  it. 
Now,  Inez,  will  you  say  to  this  brave 
soldier  of  your  father's  regiment  what 
we  desire  him  to  undertake,  if  he  will 
be  so  faithful,  for  the .  benefit  of  his 
Colonel's  family,  also  for  the  credit  of 
this  English  country." 

This  was  clever  of  my  lady.  She 
knew  that  the  veteran's  liking  was 
not  particularly  active  for  herself,  or 
for  any  of  the  Spanish  nation,  but 
that  he  had  transferred  his  love  and 
fealty  of  so  many  years  to  his 
officer's  gentle  daughter.  Any  request 
from  Nicie  would  be  almost  as  sacred 
a  command  to  him  as  if  it  had  come 
from  her  father.  He  stood  up,  made 
a  low  bow  followed  by  a  military 
salute,  and  gazed  at  the  sweet  face  he 
loved  so  well. 

"  It  is  for  my  dear  father's  sake  ; 
and  I  am  as  sure  as  he  himself  would 
be,"  Miss  Waldron  spoke  with  tears 
in  her  eyes,  and  a  sad  smile  on  her 
lips  that  would  have  moved  a  heart 
much  harder  than  this  veteran's, 
"  that  you  will  not  refuse  to  do  us  a 
great,  a  very  great  service,  if  you  can. 
And  we  have  nobody  we  can  trust 
like  you,  because  you  are  so  true  and 
brave." 

The  sergeant  rose  again,  and  made 
another  bow  even  deeper  than  the 
former  one;  but  instead  of  touching 
his  grizzled  locks  he  laid  his  one  hand 
on  his  heart;  and  although  by  no 
means  a  gushing  man,  he  found  it 
impossible  to  prevent  a  little  gleam, 
like  the  upshot  of  a  well,  quivering 
under  his  ferny  brows. 

"  We  would  not  ask  you  even  so," 
continug^Nicie  with  a  grateful  glance, 
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"  if  it  were  not  that  you  know  the 
place,  and  perhaps  may  find  some 
people  there  still  living  to  rememher 
you.  When  my  father  lay  wounded 
at  the  house  of  my  grandfather,  and 
was  in  great  danger  of  his  life,  you, 
being  also  disabled  for  a  time,  were 
allowed  at  his  request  to  remain  with 
him  and  help  him.  Will  you  go  to 
that  place  again,  to  do  us  a  service  no 
one  else  can  do?'' 

"To  the  end  of  the  world.  Miss, 
without  asking  why.  But  the  Lord 
have  mercy  on  all  them  boys !  What- 
ever will  they  do  without  me  ? " 

*'We  will  arrange  about  all  that, 
with  Mr.  Penniloe's  consent.  If  that 
can  be  managed,  will  you  go,  at  once 
and  at  any  inconvenience  to  yourself  % " 

"  No  ill-convenience  shall  stop  me. 
Miss.  If  I  thought  of  that  twice,  I 
should  be  a  deserter  afore  the  lines  of 
the  enemy.  To  be  of  the  least  bit  of 
use  to  you  is  an  honour  as  well  as  a 
duty  to  me." 

"  I  thought  that  you  would ;  I  was 
sure  that  you  would."  Inez  gave  a 
glance  of  triumph  at  her  less  trustful 
mother.  "  And  what  makes  us  hurry 
you  so,  is  the  chance  that  has  sud- 
denly offered  for  your  passage.  We 
heard  this  morning,  by  an  accident 
almost,  that  a  ship  is  to  sail  from 
Topsham  to-morrow,  bound  direct  for 
Cadiz.  Not  a  large  ship,  but  a  fast- 
sailing  vessel, — a  schooner  I  think 
they  call  it,  and  the  captain  is  one  of 
Binstock's  brothers.  You  would  get 
there  in  half  the  time  it  would  take 
to  go  to  London  and  wait  about  for 
passage,  and  then  come  all  down  the 
Channel.  And  from  Cadiz  you  can 
easily  get  on.  You  know  a  little 
Spanish,  don't  you?" 

"  Not  reg'lar.  Miss ;  but  it  will 
come  back  again.  I  picked  up  just 
eoough  for  this;  I  couldn't  under- 
stand them  much,  but  I  could  make 
them  look  as  if  they  understanded 
me. 

**  That  is  quite  sufficient.  You  will 
have  letters  to  three  or  four  persons 
who  are  settled  there,  old  servants  of 
my    grandfather.      We    cannot    tell 


which  of  them  may  be  alive,  but  may 
well  hope  that  some  of  them  are  so. 
The  old  house  is  gone ;  I  must  tell  you 
that;  after  all  the  troubled  of  the 
war,  there  was  not  enough  left  to  keep 
it  up  with." 

"That  grand  old  house.  Miss,  with 
the  pillars,  and  the  carrots,  and  the 
arches,  the  same  as  in  a  picture  I 
And  everybody  welcome;  and  you 
never  knew  if  there  was  fifty,  or  a 
hundred  in  it " 

"  Sergeant,  you  describe  it  well," 
Lady  Waldron  interrupted.  "  There 
are  no  such  mansions  in  this  country. 
Alas,  it  is  gone  from  us  for  ever, 
because  we  loved  our  native  land  too 
well !" 

*'  Not  only  that,"  said  the  truthful 
Inez ;  "  but  also  because  the  young 
Count,  as  you  would  call  him,  has 
wasted  the  relics  of  his  patrimony. 
And  now  I  will  explain  to  you  the 
reasons  for  our  asking  this  great  ser- 
vice of  you." 

The  veteran  listened  with  close  at- 
tention, and  no  small  astonishment, 
to  the  young  lady's  clear  account  bf 
that  great  public  lottery  and  the 
gorgeous  prize  accruing  on  the  death 
of  Sir  Thomas  Waldron.  This  was 
enough  to  tempt  a  ruined  man  to 
desperate  measures;  and  Jakes  had 
some  knowledge  in  early  days  of  the 
young  count's  headstrong  character. 
But  if  it  should  prove  so,  if  he  were 
guilty  of  the  crime  which  had  caused 
so  much  distress  and  such  prolonged 
unhappiness,  yet  his  sister  could  not 
bear  that  the  sordid  motive  should  be 
disclosed,  at  least  in  this  part  of  the 
world.  For  the  sake  of  others  it 
would  be  needful  to  denounce  the 
culprit ;  but  if  the  detection  were 
managed  well,  no  motive  need  be 
assigned  at  all.  Let  every  one  form 
his  own  conclusion.  Spanish  papers 
and  Spanish  news  came  very  sparely 
to  Devonshire ;  and  the  English  public 
would  be  sure  (in  ignorance  of  that 
financial  scheme  whose  result  supplied 
the  temptation)  to  ascribe  the  assault 
upon  Protestant  rites  to  Popish  con- 
tempt and  bigotry. 
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''I  should  tell  the  whole,  if  I  had 
to  decide  it/'  said  Nicie  with  the  can- 
dour and  simplicity  of  youth.  **If 
he  has  done  it  for  the  sake  of  nasty 
money,  let  everybody  know  what  he 
has  done  it  for." 

But  the  sergeant  shook  his  head, 
and  quite  agreed  with  Lady  Waldron. 
The  world  was  quite  quick  enough  at 
bad  constructions,  without  receiving 
them  ready-made.  "Leave  busy- 
bodies  to  do  their  own  buzzing,"  was 
his  oracular  suggestion.  '^'Tis  a 
grand  old  family,  even  on  your 
mother's  side,  Miss."  Nicie  smiled 
a  little  as  her  mother  stared  at  this 
new  comparative  estimate.  ''And 
what  odds  to  our  clodhoppers  what 
they  do  1  A  Don  don't  look  at  things 
the  same  as  a  dung-carter;  and  it 
takes  a  man  who  knows  the  world  to 
make  allowance  for  him.  The  Count 
may  have  done  it,  mind.  I  won't  say 
no  until  such  time  as  I  can  prove  it. 
But  after  all,  'tis  comforting  to  think 
that  it  was  so,  compared  to  what  we 
all  was  afraid  of.  Why,  the  dear  old 
Colonel  would  be  as  happy  as  a  king 
in  the  place  he  was  so  nigh  going  to 
after  the  battle  of  Barosa;  looking 
down  over  the  winding  of  the  river, 
and  the  moon  among  the  orange-trees, 
where  he  was  a-making  love  !  " 

"  Hush  !  "  whispered  Nicie,  as  her 
mother  turned  away  with  a  trembling 
in  her  throat ;  and  the  old  man  saw 
that  the  memory  of  the  brighter  days 
had  brought  the  shadows  also.      * 

"  Saturday,  to-morrow.  Boys  will 
do  very  well  till  Monday ; "  he  came 
out  with  this  abruptly,  to  cover  his 
confusion.  **  By  that  time,  please 
God,  I  shall  be  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay. 
This  is  what  I'll  do,  Miss,  if  it  suits 
you  and  my  lady.  1*11  come  again  to- 
night at  nine  o'clock,  with  my  kit 
slung  tidy,  and  not  a  word  to  anybody. 
Then  I  can  have  the  letters.  Miss,  and 
my  last  orders.  Ship  sails  at  noon 
to-morrow,  name  of  MontiUa,  Mail- 
coach  to  Exeter  passes  White  Post  a 
little  after  half -past  ten  to-night.  Be 
aboard  easily  afore  daylight.  No, 
Miss,  thank   you,  I  sha'n't  want  no 


money.  Passage  paid  to  and  fro. 
Old  soldier  always  hath  a  shot  in  the 
locker." 

''  As  if  we  should  let  you  go  like 
that  I  You  shall  not  go  at  all,  unless 
you  take  this  purse." 

That  evening  he  received  his  last 
instructions,  and  the  next  day  he 
sailed  in  the  schooner  Montilla, 

Even  after  the  many  strange  events, 
which  had  by  this  time  caused  such  a 
whirl  of  giddiness  in  Perlycross  that 
if  there  had  been  a  good  crack  across 
the  street  every  man  and  woman  would 
have  fallen  headlong  into  it;  and 
even  before  there  had  been  leisure  for 
people  to  try  to  tell  them  anyhow  to 
one  another,  much  less  discuss  them 
at  all  as  they  deserved,  this  sudden 
break-up  of  the  school  and  disappear- 
ance of  High- Jarks  would  have  been 
absolutely  beyond  belief,  if  there  had 
not  been  scores  of  boys  too  loudly  in 
evidence  everywhere.  But  when  a 
chap,  about  four  feet  high,  came  scud- 
ding in  at  any  door  that  was  open, 
and  kicking  at  it  if  it  dared  to  be 
shut,  and  then  went  trying  every 
cupboard-lock  and  making  sad  eyes  at 
his  mother  if  the  key  was  out ;  and 
then  again,  when  he  was  stuffed  to 
his  buttons  (which  he  would  be,  as 
sure  as  eggs  are  eggs,)  if  the  street 
went  howling  with  his  playful  ways, 
and  every  corner  was  in  a  jerk  with 
him,  and'  no  elderly  lady  could  go 
along  without  her  umbrella  in  front  of 
her — how  was  it  possible  for  any 
mother  not  to  feel  herself  guilty  of 
more  harm  than  good  1 

In  a  word,  High- Jarks  was  justified 
(as  all  wisdom  is)  of  his  children ;  and 
the  weak-minded  women,  who  had 
complained  that  he  smote  too  hard, 
were  the  first  to  find  fault  with  the 
feeble  measures  of  his  substitute, 
Vickary  Toogood  of  Honiton.  This 
gentleman  came  into  office  on  Monday, 
smiling  in  a  very  superior  manner  at 
his  predecessor's  arrangements. 

"  I  think  we  may  lock  up  that,"  he 
said,  pointing  to  the  sergeant's  little 
tickler;  "we  must  be  unworthy  of 
our  vocation  if    we  cannot  dispense 
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with  such  primitive  tools."  A  burst 
of  applause  thrilled  every  bench  ;  but 
knowing  the  boys  of  his  parish  so 
well)  Mr.  Penniloe  shook  his  head 
with  dubious  delight.  And  truly 
before  the  week  was  out,  many  a  time 
would  he  murmur  sadly — "  Oh  for  one 
hour  of  the  Sergeant ! "  as  he  heard 
the  Babel  of  tongues  outside,  and 
entering  saw  the  sprawling  elbows, 
slouching  shoulders,  and  hands  in 
pockets,  which  the  '*  Apostle  of  Moral 
Force  "  (moral  farce  was  its  sound 
and  meaning  here)  permitted  as  the 
attitude  of  pupilage. 

"Sim'th  I  be  quite  out  in  my 
reckoning,"  old  Channing  the  clerk 
had  the  cheek  to  say,  as  he  met  the 
parson  outside  the  school-door ; ''  didn't 
know  it  were  Whit-Monday  yet." 

Mr.  Penniloe  smiled,  but  without  re- 
joicing; he  understood  the  reference  too 
well.  Upon  "Whit-Monday  the  two 
rival  benefit-clubs  of  the  village  held 
their  feast,  and  did  their  very  utmost 
from  bridge  to  abbey  to  out-drum,  out- 
fife,  and  out-trumpet  one  another. 
Neither  in  his  house  was  his  conscience 
left  untouched. 

"  I  think  Lady  Waldron  might  have 
sent  us  a  better  man  than  that  is,"  Mrs. 
Muggridge  observed  one  afternoon, 
when  the  uproar  came  across  the  road 
and  pierced  the  rectory  windows.  **  I 
am  not  sure  but  what  little  Master 
Mike  could  keep  better  order  than 
that  is.  Why,  the  beating  of  the 
bounds  was  nothing  to  it.  What 
could  you  be  about,  sir,  to  take  such  a 
man  as  thatl"  Thyatira  had  long 
established  full  privilege  of  censure. 

** Certainly  there  is  a  noise;"  the 
curate  was  always  candid.  **But  he 
brought  the  very  highest  credentials 
from  the  Institute.  We  have  scarcely 
given  him  fair  trial  yet.  The  system 
is  new,  you  see,  Mrs.  Muggridge ;  and 
it  must  be  allowed  ^ome  time  to  take 
effect.  No  physical  force,  the  moral 
sense  appealed  to,  the  higher  qualities 
educed  by  kindness,  the  innate  prefer- 
ence of  rigbt  promoted  and  strength- 
ened by  self-exertion,  the  juvenile 
faculties    to   be    elevated,   from    the 


moment  of  earliest  development,  by  a 
perception  of  their  high  responsibility, 
and,  and — well  I  really  forget  the 
rest,  but  you  perceive  that  it  amounts 
to " 

"  Row,  and  riot,  and  roaring 
rubbish ;  that's  what  it  amounts  to, 
sir.  But  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir; 
excuse  my  boldness  for  speaking  out 
upon  things  so  far  above  me.  But 
when  they  comes  across  the  road  at 
ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  beg  for 
a  lump  of  raw  beefsteak,  by  reason  of 
two  boys  getting  four  black  eyes  in 
fighting  across  the  Master's  desk,  the 
new  system  seems  not  apostolical.  An 
apostle  about  as  much  as  I  am  !  My 
father  was  above  me,  and  had  gifts, 
and  he  put  himself  back,  when  not 
understanded,  to  the  rising  generation ; 
but  he  never  would  demean  himself  to 
send  for  raw  beefsteak  for  their  black 
eyes." 

'^  And  I  think  he  would  have  shown 
his  common  sense  in  that.  What  did 
you  do,  my  good  Thyatira  1"  Mr. 
Penniloe  had  a  little  spice  of  mischief 
in  him,  which  always  accompanies  a 
sub-sense  of  humour. 

"  This  was  what  I  did,  sir.  I  looked 
at  him,  and  he  seemed  to  have  been  in 
the  wars  himself,  and  to  have  come 
across  perhaps  to  get  out  of  thbm, 
being  one  of  the  clever  ones,  as  true 
schoolmaster  sayeth,  and  by  the  same 
token  not  so  thick  of  head;  and  he 
looked  up  at  me,  as  if  he  was  proud  of 
it,  to  take  me  in ;  while  the  real  fight- 
ing boys  look  down,  as  I  know  by  my 
brother  who  was  guilty  of  it ;  and  I 
said  to  him,  very  quiet  like :  '  No  steak 
kept  here  for  moral-force-black- eyes- 
boys.  You  go  to  Robert  Jakes,  the 
brother  of  a  man  tbat  understands  his 
business,  and  tell  him  to  enter  in  his 
books  half  a  pound  prime-cut  for  four 
black  eyes,  to  the  credit  of  Vickary 
Toogood.' " 

It  was  not  only  thus,  but  in  many 
other  ways  tbat  the  village  at  large 
shed  painful  tears  (sadly  warranted  by 
the  ears),  and  the  Church  looked  trith 
scorn  at  the  children  straggling  in,  like 
a  lot  of  Dissenters  going  anyhow  ;  and 
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the  cross  at  the  meeting  of  the  four 
main   roads,  which  had   been  a   fine 
stump  for  centuries,  lost  its  proper 
coat  of  whitewash  on  Candlemas-day  ; 
and  the  crystal  Perle  itself  began  to  be 
threaded   with   red   from  pugnacious 
noses.     For  the  lesson  of  all  history 
was  repeated,  that  softness  universal 
and  unlimited  concession  set  ofE  very 
grandly,  but  come  home  with  broken 
heads  to  load  their  guns  with  grapnel. 
And  what  could  Mr.  Penniloe  do, 
when  some  of  the  worst  belligerents 
were   those   of    his    own    household; 
upon   one  frontier  his  three  pupils, 
and     upon    another    Zip    Tremletti 
Pike,    Peckover,    and     Mopuss,     the 
pupils  now  come  back  again,  were  all 
very  decent  and  law-abiding  fellows, 
but  had   drifted  into  a  savage  feud 
with  the  factory-boys  at  the  bottom  of 
the  village.     As  they  were  but  three 
against  three  score,   it   soon   became 
unsafe  for  them  to  cross  Perle  bridge 
without  securing  their  line  of  retreat, 
of  course  they  looked  down  from  a 
lofty  height  upon  "  cads  who  smelled 
of  yam,  and  even  worse ; "  but  what 
could  moral  or  even  lineal  excellence 
avail  them  against  the  huge  disparity 
of  numbers  %     Each  of  them  held  him- 
self a   match   for  any   three   of  the 
enemy,  and  they  issued   a  challenge 
upon  that  scale ;  but  the  paper-capped 
host    showed   no   chivalry.      On   one 
occasion,    this    noble    trio    held    the 
bridge  victoriously  against  the  whole 
force  of  the  enemy,  inflicting  serious 
loss  and  even  preparing  for  a  charge 
upon   the   mass.      But  the  cowardly 
mass  found  a  heap  of  road-metal,  and 
in  lack  of  their  own  filled  the  air  with 
it,   and   the   Pennilovian   heroes  had 
begun  to  bite  the  dust,  when  luckily 
Farmer  John  rode  up,  and  saved  the 
little  force  from  annihilation  by  slash- 
ing right  and  left  through  the  operative 
phalanx. 

When  Mr.  Penniloe  heard  of  this 
pitched  battle  he  was  deeply  grieved ; 
and  sending  for  his  pupils  administered 
a  severe  rebuke  to  them.  But  John 
Pike's  reply  was  a  puzzler  to  him. 
"  If  you  please,  sir,  will  you  tell  us 


what    to    do    when    they  fall    upon 
usl" 

"  Endeavour  to  avoid  them,"  replied 
the  clergyman,  feeling  some  want  of 
confidence  however  in  his  counsel. 

"So  we  do,  sir,  all  we  can,"  Pike 
made  answer,  with  the  aspect  of  a 
dove.  "But  they  won't  be  avoided, 
when  they  think  they've  got  enough 
cads  together  to  lick  us." 

"  I  should  like  to  know  one  thing," 
enquired  the  Hopper,  striking  out  his 
calves  which  were  now  becoming  of 
commanding  size.  "Are  we  to  be 
called  'Parson's  pups,'  and  then  do 
nothing  but  run  away  % " 

**  My  father  says  that  the  road  is 
called  the  King's  Highway,"  said 
Mopuss,  who  was  a  fat  boy,  with 
great  deliberation,  "because  all  his 
subjects  have  a  right  to  it,  but  no 
right  to  throw  it  at  one  another." 

"I  admit  that  a  difficulty  arises 
there,"  replied  Mr.  Penniloe  as  gravely 
as  he  could,  for  Mopuss  was  always 
quoting  his  papa,  a  lawyer  of  some 
eminence.  "  But  really,  my  lads,  we 
must  not  have  any  more  of  this. 
There  is  fault  upon  both  sides,  beyond 
all  doubt.  I  sliall  see  the  factory- 
manager  to-morrow,  and  get  him  to 
warn  his  pugnacious  band.  I  am 
very  unwilling  to  confine  you  to  these 
premises ;  but  if  I  hear  of  any  more 
pitched  battles,  I  shall  be  compelled 
to  do  so  until  peace  has  been  pro- 
claimed." 

Here  again  was  Jakes  to  seek ;  for 
the  fear  of  him  lay  upon  the  factory- 
boys  as  heavily  as  upon  his  own 
school-children.  And  perhaps  as  sore 
a  point  as  any  was  that  he  should 
have  been  rapt  away  without  full 
reason  rendered. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 
LOYALTY. 

"  I  DO  not  consider  myself  at  all 
an  inquisitive  man,"  Mr.  Penniloe  re- 
flected, and  here  the  truth  was  with 
him;  "nevertheless  it  is  hard  upon 
me  to  be  refused  almost  the  right  to 
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Speculate  upon  this  question.  They 
have  told  me  that  it  is  of  the  last 
importance  to  secure  this  great  dis- 
ciplinarian,— never  appreciated  while 
with  us,  but  now  deplored  so  deeply — 
for  a  special  service  in  the  south  of 
Spain.  What  that  special  service  is 
I  am  not  to  know  until  his  return ; 
possibly  not  even  then.  And  Mr. 
Webber  has  no  idea  what  the  mean- 
ing of  it  is.  But  I  know  that  it  has 
much  to  do, — all  to  do,  I  might  even 
say— with  that  frightful  outrage  of 
last  November,  three  months  ago, 
•alas,  alas,  and  a  sad  disgrace  upon 
this  parish  still  1  Marvellous  are  the 
visitations  of  the  Lord.  Practically 
speaking,  we  know  but  little  more  oi 
that  affair  now  than  on  the  day  it  was 
•discovered.  If  it  were  not  for  one 
thing,  I  should  even  be  driven  at  last 
to  Gowler's  black  conclusion  ;  and  my 
faith  in  the  true  love  of  a  woman,  and 
in  the  honesty  of  a  proud  brave 
woman  would  be  shattered  and  leave 
me  miserable.  But  now  it  is  evident 
that  good  and  gentle  Nicie  is  acting 
•entirely  with  her  mother ;  and  to 
imagine  that  she  would  wrong  her 
father  is  impossible.  Perhaps  I  shall 
-even  get  friend  Gowler's  hundred 
pounds.  What  a  triumph  that  would 
be !  To  obtain  a  large  sum  for  the 
«ervice  of  God  from  an  avowed, — ah 
well,  who  am  I  to  think  harshly  of 
himl  But  the  money  might  even 
be  blest  to  himself,  which  is  the  first 
thing  to  consider.  It  is  my  duty  to 
accept  it  therefore,  if  I  can  only  get 
it.  And  here  again  is  Jemmy  Fox, 
not  behaving  at  all  as  he  used  to 
•do.  Concealing  something  from  me, 
— I  am  almost  sure  of  it  by  his 
manner — and  discussing  it,  I  do  be- 
lieve, with  Gronow,  an  intimacy  that 
•cannot  be  good  for  him.  I  wish  I 
-could  perceive  more  clearly  in  what 
points  I  have  neglected  my  duty  to 
the  parish ;  for  I  seem  to  be  losing 
hold  upon  it,  which  must  be  entirely 
my  own  fault.  There  must  be  some 
want  of  judgment  somewhere;  what 
•else  could  lead  to  such  very  sad  fight- 
ing t  Even  Zip,  a  little  girl,  disgracing 


us  by  fighting  in  the  streets  !  That 
at  any  rate  I  can  stop,  and  will  do  so 
pretty  speedily." 

This  was  a  lucky  thought  for  him, 
because  it  led  to  action  instead  of 
brooding,  into  which  miserable  con- 
dition he  might  otherwise  have 
dropped.  And  when  a  man  too  keen 
of  conscience  hauls  himself  across  the 
coals,  the  governor  of  a  hot  place 
takes  advantage  to  peep  up  between 
them.  Mr.  Penniloe  rang  the  bell, 
and  begged  Mrs.  Muggridge  to  be 
good  enough  to  send  Miss  Zippy  to 
him. 

Zip,  who  had  grown  at  least  two 
inches  since  the  death  of  her  grand- 
mother, not  in  length  perhaps  so  much 
as  in  the  height  she  made  of  it,  came 
shyly  into  the  dusky  book-room,  with 
one  of  her  long  hands  crumpling  the 
lower  comer  of  her  pinafore  into  her 
great  brown  eyes.  She  knew  she  was 
going  to  catch  it,  and  knew  also  the 
way  to  meet  it,  for  she  opened  the 
conversation  with  a  long-drawn  sob. 

"  Don't  be  frightened,  my  dear 
child,"  said  the  parson  with  the  worst- 
of  his  intention  waning.  *'  I  am  not 
going  to  scold  you  much,  my  dear." 

**0h,  I  was  so  terrible  afraid  you 
was."  The  little  girl  crept  up  close 
to  him,  and  began  to  play  with  his 
button-hole,  curving  her  lissome  fin^ 
gers  in  and  out,  like  rosebuds  in  a 
trellis,  and  looking  down  at  the  tear- 
drops on  her  pinafore.  **  Plaise,  sir,  I 
knows  well  enough  as  I  desarves  a  bit 
of  it." 

**  Then  why  did  you  do  it,  my  dear 
child  1  But  I  am  glad  that  you  feel 
it  to  be  wrong." 

The  clergyman  was  sitting  in  the 
deep  square  chair  where  most  of  his 
sermons  came  to  him,  and  he  brought 
his  calm  face  down  a  little  to  catch 
the  expression  of  the  young  thing's 
eyes.  Suddenly  she  threw  herself 
into  his  arms,  and  kissed  his  lips,  and 
cheeks,  and  forehead,  and  stroked  his 
silvery  hair,  and  burst  into  a  passion- 
ate wail ;  and  then  slid  down  upon  a 
footstool  and  nursed  his  foot.  ^*  Do 
'e  know  why  I  done  that  1 "  she  whis- 
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peied,  looking  up  over  his  knees  at 
him.  *'  Because  there  be  nobody  like 
'e  in  the  heavens,  or  the  earth,  or  the 
waters  under  the  earth.  Her  maj  be 
as  jealous  as  ever  her  plaiseth,  but  I 
tell  *e,  I  don't  care  a  cuss.'* 

"  Mj  dear  11  ttleimpetuous creature," 
Mr.  Penniloe  knew  that  his  darling 
Fay  was  the  one  detied  thus  reck- 
lessly ;  '^  I  am  sure  that  you  are  fond 
of  all  of  us.  And  to  please  me,  as 
well  as  for  much  higher  reasons,  you 
must  never  use  bad  words.  Bad 
deeds  too  I  have  heard  of.  Zip,  though 
I  am  not  going  to  scold  much  now. 
But  why  did  you  get  into  conflict  with 
a  boy  1 '' 

Zip  pondered  the  meaning  of  these 
words  for  a  moment,  and  then  her 
conscience  interpreted.  ''  Because  he 
spoke  bad  of  'e,  about  the  Fair."  She 
crooked  her  quick  fingers  together  as 
she  spoke,  and  tore  them  asunder 
with  vehemence. 

''And  what  did  you  do  to  him, 
eh,  Zip  ?    Oh  Zip !  " 

"Nort  for  to  sarve  'un  out,  as  a' 
desarved.  Only  pulled  most  of  's  hair 
out.  His  mootber  burned  arter  me  ; 
but  I  got  inside  the  ge-at." 

"  A  nice  use  indeed  for  my  premises, 
— to  make  them  a  refuge,  after  com- 
mitting assault  and  battery !  Well, 
what  shall  we  come  to  next  1 " 

"  Plaise  sir,  1  want  to  tell  'e 
zummut/'  said  the  child,  looking  up 
very  earnestly.  "  Bain't  it  Perly crass 
Fair,  come  Tuesday  next  ? " 

**  1  am  sorry  to  say  that  it  is ;  a 
day  of  sad  noise  and  uproar.  Re- 
member that  little  Zip  must  not  go 
outside  the  gates  that  day." 

"  Nor  Passon  nayther ;  "  the  child 
took  hold  of  his  hand,  as  if  she  were 
pulling  him  inside  the  gate,  for  her 
nature  was  full  of  gestures  ;  and  then 
she  gazed  at  him  with  a  sage  smile  of 
triumph  ;  "  and  Passon  mustn't  go 
nayther." 

Mr.  Penniloe  took  little  heed  of 
this  (though  he  had  to  think  of  it 
afterwards),  but  sent  the  child  to  have 
her  tea  with  Muggridge  and  the 
children.     But  before  he  could  set  to 


his  work  in  earnest,  although  he  had 
discovered  much  to  do,  in  came  his 
own  child,  little  Fay,  looking  round 
the  room  indignantly.  With  her 
lady-like  style,  she  was  much  too 
grand  to  admit  a  suspicion  of  jealousy, 
but  she  smoothed  her  golden  hair 
gently  back,  and  just  condescended 
to  glance  round  the  chairs.  Mr. 
Penniloe  said  nothing,  and  feigned  to 
see  nothing,  though  getting  a  little 
afraid  in  his  heart;  for  he  always 
looked  on  Fay  as  representing  her 
dear  mother.  He  knew  that  the  true 
way  to  learn  a  child's  sentiments  is  to 
let  them  come  out  of  their  own  accord. 
There  is  nothing  more  jealous  than  a 
child,  except  a  dog. 

"  Oh,  I  thought  Darkie  was  here 
again  I "  said  Fay,  throwing  back  her 
shoulders  and  spinning  on  one  leg. 
*'  This  room  belongs  to  Darkie  now 
altogether;  though  I  can't  see  what 
right  she  has  to  it." 

Mr.  Penniloe  treated  this  soliloquy 
as  if  he  had  not  heard  it ;  and  went 
on  with  his  work,  as  if  he  had  no  time 
to  attend  to  children's  affairs  just  now. 

"It  may  be  right,  or  it  may  be 
wrong,"  said  Fay,  addressing  the  room 
in  general  and  using  a  phrase  she  had 
caught  up  from  Pike,  a  very  great 
favourite  of  hers;  "but  I  can't  see 
why  all  the  people  of  this  house  should 
have  to  make  way  for  a  gipsy." 

This  was  a  little  too  much  for  a 
father  and  clergyman  to  put  up  with. 
"  Fay  I "  said  Mr.  Penniloe  in  a  voice 
that  made  her  tremble ;  and  she  came 
and  stood  before  him,  contrite  and 
sobbing,  with  her  head  down  and  both 
hands  behind  her  back.  Without, 
raising  her  eyes  the  fair  child  listened^ 
while  her  father  spoke  impressively  ; 
and  then  with  a  reckless  look  she 
tendered  full  confession.  "  Father,  I 
know  that  I  am  very  wicked,  and  I 
seem  to  get  worse  every  day.  I  wish 
I  was  the  Devil  altogether ;  because 
then  I  could  not  get  any  worse." 

"My  Uttle  child,"  said  her  father 
with  amazement,  *'  I  can  scarcely 
believe  my  ears.  My  gentle  little 
Fay  to  use  such  words  !  " 
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''  Oh,  site  thinks  nothing  of  saying 
that !  And  you  know  how  fond  you 
are  of  her,  papa.  I  thought  it  might 
make  you  fond  of  me" 

^'This  must  be  seen  to  at  once/' 
thought  Mr.  Penniloe,  when  he  had 
sent  his  jealous  little  pet  away ;  ^*  but 
what  can  I  do  with  that  poor  deserted 
child  1  Passionate,  loving,  very  strong- 
willed,  grateful,  fearless,  sensitive,  in- 
clined •  to  be  contemptuous,  wonder- 
fully quick  at  learning,  she  has  all  the 
elements  of  a  very  noble  woman  or  of 
a  very  pitiable  wreck.  Quite  unfit  to 
be  with  my  children,  as  my  better 
judgment  pronounced  at  first.  She 
ought  to  be  under  a  religious,  large- 
minded,  firm,  but  gentle  woman ; 
a  lady  too,  or  she  would  laugh  at  her. 
Though  she  speaks  broad  Devonshire 
dialect  herself,  she  detects  in  a  moment 
the  mistakes  of  others,  and  she  has  a 
lofty  contempt  for  vulgarity.  She  is 
thrown  by  the  will  of  God  upon  my 
handsy  and  I  should  be  a  coward,  or  a 
heartless  wretch,  if  I  shirked  the  re- 
sponsibility. It  will  almost  break  her 
heart  to  go  from  me ;  but  go  she  must 
for  her  own  sake,  as  well  as  that  of  my 
little  ones.'' 

**  How  are  you,  sirl  "  cried  a  cheer- 
ful voice.  '^  I  fear  that  I  interrupt 
you.  But  I  knocked  three  or  four 
times,  and  got  no  answer.  Excuse  my 
coming  in  like  this.  Can  I  have  a 
little  talk  with  your ' 

**  Certainly,  Dr.  Fox.  I  beg  your 
pardon ;  but  my  mind  was  running 
upon  difficult  questions.  Let  us  have 
the  candles,  and  then  I  am  at  your 
service." 

**Now,"  said  Jemmy  when  they 
were  alone  again,  *'I  dare  say  you 
think  that  I  have  behaved  very  badly 
in  keeping  out  of  your  way  so  long." 

*'  Not  badly,  but  strangely,"  replied 
the  parson,  who  never  departed  from 
the  truth  even  for  the  sake  of  polite- 
ness. *'  I  concluded  that  there  must 
be  some  reason,  knowing  that  I  had 
done  nothing  to  cause  it." 

<*  I  should  rather  think  not ;  no- 
thing ever  changes  you.  But  it  was 
for  your   sake ;  and   now  I   will  en- 


lighten you,  as  the  time  is  so  close  at 
hand.  It  appears  that  you  have  not 
succeeded  in  abolishing  the  Fair." 

'*  Not  for  this  year  ;  there  were 
various  formalities.  But  this  will  be 
the  last  of  those  revels,  I  believe.  The 
proclamation  will  be  read  on  Tuesday 
morning.  After  this  year,  I  hope,  no- 
more  carousals  prolonged  far  into  the 
penitential  day.  It  will  take  them  by 
surprise ;  but  it  is  better  so.  Other- 
wise there  would  have  been  prepara- 
tions for  a  revel  more  reckless,  as 
being  the  last." 

"I  suppose  you  know,  sir,  what 
bitter  offence  you  are  giving  to  hun- 
dreds of  people  all  around  ? " 

'*  I  am  sorry  that  it  should  be  so ; 
but  it  is  my  simple  duty." 

"  Nothing  ever  stops  you  from  your 
duty.  But  I  hope  you  will  do  your 
duty  to  yourself  and  us  by  remaining 
upon  your  own  premises  that  day." 

**  Certainly  not.  If  I  did  such  a 
thing,  I  should  seem  to  be  frightened 
of  my  own  act.  Please  God,  I  shall 
be  in  the  market-place  to  hear  the 
proclamation  read  and  attend  to  my 
parish-work  afterwards." 

"  I  know  that  it  is  useless  to  argue 
with  you,  sir.  None  of  our  people 
would  dare  to  insult  you;  but  one 
cannot  be  sure  of  outsiders.  At  any 
rate,  do  keep  near  the  village,  where 
there  are  plenty  to  defend  you." 

**  No  one  will  touch  me.  I  am  not 
a  hero,  and  I  can't  afford  to  get  my 
new  hat  damaged.  I  shall  remain 
among  the  civilised,  unless  I  am  called 
away." 

"  Well,  that  is  something ;  though 
not  all  that  I  could  wish.  And  now  I 
will  tell  you  why  I  am  glad,  much  as 
I  dislike  the  Fair,  that  for  this  year  at 
least  it  is  to  be.  It  is  a  most  import- 
ant date  to  me,  and  I  hope  it  will 
bring  you  some  satisfaction  also. 
Unless  we  manage  very  badly  indeed, 
or  have  desperately  bad  luck,  we  shall 
get  hold  of  the  villains  who  profaned 
your  churchyard,  and  through  them  of 
course  find  the  instigator." 

With  this  preface  Fox  told  his  tale 
to  Mr.  Penniloe,  and  quite  satisfied 
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him  about  the  reasons  for  concealing 
it  so  long,  as  well  as  made  him  see 
that  it  would  not  do  to  preach  upon 
the  subject  yet. 

**  My  dear  young  friend,  no  levity, 
if  you  please,"  said  the  parson,  though 
himself  a  little,  a  very  little,  prone  to 
it  on  the  sly  among  people  too  solid 
to  stumble.  "  I  draw  my  lessons 
from  the  past  or  present.  Better 
men  than  myself  insist  upon  the 
terrors  of  the  future,  and  scare  people 
from  looking  forward.  But  our 
Church,  according  to  my  views,  is 
a  cheerful  and  progressive  mother, 
encouraging  her  children   and   forti- 

"  Quite  so,"  said  Jemmy  Fox, 
anticipating  too  much  on  that  head ; 
"  but  she  would  not  fortify  us  with 
such  a  Lenten  /are  as  this;  little 
pun,  sir,  not  so  very  bad.  However, 
to  business.  I  meant  to  have  told 
you  nothing  of  this  till  Monday  or 
Tuesday,  until  it  struck  me  that  you 
would  be  hurt,  perhaps,  if  the  notice 
were  so  very  short.  The  great  point 
is  that  not  a  word  of  our  intentions 
should  get  abroad,  or  the  rogues 
might  make  themselves  more  scarce 
than  rogues  unluckily  are  allowed  to 
•  be.  This  is  why  we  have  put  off  our 
application  to  Mockham  until  Tuesday 
morning ;  and  even  then  we  shall  lay 
our  information  as  privately  as  possi- 
ble. But  we  must  have  a  powerful  posse 
when  we  proceed  to  arrest  them ;  for 
one  of  the  men,  as  I  told  you,  is  of 
tremendous  bulk  and  stature,  and  the 
other  not  a  weakling.  And  perhaps 
the  third,  the  fellow  they  come  to 
meet,  will  show  fight  on  their  behalf. 
We  must  allow  no  chance  of  escape, 
and  possibly  they  may  have  fire-arms. 
We  shall  want  at  least  four  constables, 
as  well  as  Gronow  and  myself." 

**  But  all  good  subjects  of  the  King 
are  bound  to  assist,  if  called  upon  in 
the  name  of  his  Majesty,  at  the 
execution  of  a  warrant." 

"  So  they  are ;  but  they  never  do 
it,  even  when  there  is  no  danger.  In 
the  present  case  they  would  boldly 
run  away.     And  more  than  that,  by 


ten  o'clock  on  Fair-night,  how  will 
his  Majesty's  true  lieges  be  ?  Unable 
to  keep  their  own  legs,  I  fear.  The 
trouble  will  be  to  keep  our  own  force 
sober.  But  Gronow  has  undertaken 
to  see  to  that.  If  he  can  do  it,  we 
shall  be  all  right.  We  may  fairly 
presume  that  the  enemy  also  will  not 
be  too  steady  upon  their  pins.  The 
only  thing  I  don't  like  is  that  a  man 
of  Gronow' s  age  should  be  in  the 
scuffle.  He  has  promised  to  keep  in 
the  background;  but  if  things  get 
lively,  can  I  trust  him  ?  " 

"  I  should  think  it  very  doubtful. 
He  looks  an  uncommonly  resolute 
man.  If  there  is  a  conflict,  he  will 
be  in  it.  But  do  you  think  that  the 
big  man  Harvey  really  is  out  Zippy's 
father  1  If  so,  I  am  puzzled  by  what 
his  mother  said  ;  and  I  think  the  old 
lady  was  truthful.  So  far  as  I  could 
understand  what  she  said,  her  son 
had  never  been  engaged  in  any  of  the 
shocking  work  we  hear  so  much  of 
now.  And  she  would  not  have  denied 
it  from  any  sense  of  shame,  for  she 
confessed  to  even  worse  things  on  the 
part  of  other  sons." 

"  She  may  not  have  known  it ;  he 
has  so  rarely  been  at  home.  A  man 
of  that  size  would  have  been  notorious 
throughout  the  parish  if  he  had  ever 
lived  at  home ;  whereas  nobody  knows 
him,  not  even  Joe  Crang,  who  knows 
every  man  and  horse  for  miles  around. 
But  the  Whetstone  people  are  a  tribe 
apart,  and  keep  all  their  desolate 
region  to  themselves." 

"The  district  is  extra-parochial,  a 
sort  of  No-man's  land  almost,"  Mr. 
Penniloe  answered  thoughtfully.  "  An 
entire  parish  intervenes  between  their 
hill  and  Hagdon,  so  that  I  cannot  go 
among  them  without  seeming  to 
intrude  upon  a  neighbour's  duties. 
Otherwise  it  is  very  sad  to  think  that 
a  colony  almost  of  heathens  should  be 
permitted  in  the  midst  of  us.  I  hear 
that  there  is  a  new  landowner  now, 
coming  from  your  father's  part  of  the 
country,  who  claims  seigniorial  rights 
over  them  which  they  intend  to  resist 
with  all  their  might." 
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*  *  To  be  sure ;  Sir  Henry  Haggerstone 
is  the  man,  a  great  friend  of  mine, 
and  possibly  something  nearer  before 
long.  He  cares  not  a  pin  for  the 
money;  but  he  is  not  the  man  to 
forego  his  rights,  especially  when 
they  are  challenged.  I  take  a  great 
interest  in  those  people.  Sir  Henry 
promised  me  an  introduction,  through 
his  steward,  or  whoever  it  is ;  and  but 
for  this  business  I  should  have  gone 
over.  But  as  these  two  fellows  have 
been  among  them,  I  thought  it  wiser 
to  keep  away.  I  intend  to  know 
more  of  them  when  this  is  over.  I 
rather  like  fellows  who  refuse  to 
pay. 

"  You  have  plenty  of  experience  of 
them,  Doctor,  without  going  over  to 
the  Whetstone.  Would  that  we  had 
a  few  gratuitous  church-builders  as 
well  as  a  gratuitous  doctor  in  this 
parish !  But  I  sadly  fear  that  your 
services  will  be  too  much  in  demand 
after  this  arrest.  You  should  have 
at  least  six  constables  if  our  people 
will  not  help  you.  Supposing  that 
the  Whetstone  men  are  there,  would 
they  not  attempt  a  rescue  ? " 

"  No,  sir  ;  they  will  not  be  there  ; 
it  is  not  their  custom.  I  am  ashamed, 
as  it  is,  to  take  four  men  against  two, 
and  would  not  except  for  the  great 
importance  of  it.  But  I  am  keeping 
you  too  long.  I  shall  make  a  point 
of  beholding  you  no  more  until 
Wednesday  morning;  except  of  course 
in  church  on  Sunday.  You  must  be 
kept  out  of  it  altogether.  It  is  not 
for  me  to  tell  you  what  to  do ;  but  I 
trust  that  you  will  not  add  to  our 
anxieties  by  appearing  at  all  in  the 
matter.  Your  busiest  time  of  the 
year  is  at  hand  ;  and  I  scarcely  know 
whether  I  have  done  right  in  worrying 
you  at  all  about  this  affair.'' 

**  Truly  the  time  is  appointed  now 
for  conflict  with  the  unseen  powers, 
rather  than  those  of  our  own  race. 
But  why  are  we  told  to  gird  our  loins 
(of  which  succincture  the  spencer  is  ex- 
pressive and  therefore  curtly  clerical) 
unless  we  are  also  to  withstand  evil- 
doers   even    in    the     market-placet 


Peace  is  a  thing  that  we  all  desire, 
but  no  man  must  be  selfish  of  it. 
If  every  man  stuck  to  his  own 
corner  only,  would  there  ever  be 
a  dining-table  ?  Be  not  surprised 
then.  Master  Jemmy  Fox,  if  I  should 
appear  upon  the  warlike  scene.  As 
the  statesmen  of  the  age  say,  when 
they  don't  know  what  to  say,  I  reserve 
my  right  of  action." 

Fox  was  compelled  to  be  satisfied 
with  this,  because  he  could  get  no 
better.  Yet  he  found  it  hard  to  be 
comfortable  about  the  now  urgent 
outlook.  Beyond  any  doubt  he  must 
go  through  with  the  matter  in  hand, 
and  fight  it  well  out.  But  where 
would  he  be,  if  the  battle  left  him 
with  two  noble  heroes  disabled  and 
both  of  them  beyond  the  heroic  time 
of  life  1  As  concerned  himself  he  was 
quite  up  for  the  fight,  and  regarded 
the  prospect  with  pleasure,  as  behoves 
a  ybung  man  who  requires  a  little 
change  and  has  a  lady-love  who  will 
rejoice  in  his  feats.  Moreover  he 
knew  that  he  was  very  quick  of  foot 
and  full  of  nimble  dodges ;  but  these 
elderly  men  could  not  so  skip  away, 
even  if  their  dignity  allowed  it. 
After  much  grim  meditation  when  he 
left  the  rectory,  he  made  up  his  mind 
to  go  straight  to  Squire  Mockham; 
and  although  it  was  a  doubtful  play 
of  cards,  to  consult  thus  informally 
the  justice  before  whom  the  informa- 
tion was  soon  to  be  laid,  it  seemed  to 
him  on  the  whole  to  be  the  proper 
course.  On  Tuesday  it  would  be  too 
late  to  receive  any  advice  upon  the 
subject. 

But  Mr.  Mockham  made  no  bones 
of  it.  Whether  he  would  grant  the 
warrant  or  not  was  quite  another 
question,  and  must  depend  upon  the 
formal  depositions  when  received. 
The  advice  that  he  gave  was  con- 
tingent only  upon  the  issue  of  the 
warrant,  as  to  which  he  could  say 
nothing  yet.  But  he  did  not  hesitate, 
as  the  young  man's  friend,  to  counsel 
him  about  his  own  share  in  the 
matter.  "  Keep  all  your  friends  out 
of    it ;    let  none  of    them  be  there. 
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The  execution  of  a  warrant  is  the 
duty  of  the  authorities,  not  of 
amateurs  and  volunteers.  Even  you 
yourself  should  not  appear,  unless  it 
be  just  to  identify  ;  though  afterwards 
you  must  do  so,  of  course,  when  the 
charge  comes  to  be  heard.  Better 
even  that  criminals  should  escape 
than  that  unofficial  persons  shotQd 
take  the  business  on  themselves.  As 
a  magistrate's  son,  you  must  know 
this." 

**  That  is  all  very  well  in  an  ordinary 
case,''  said  Fox,  who  had  got  a  great 
deal  more  than  he  wanted.  ''  But  here 
it  is  of  such  extreme  importance  to  get 
to  the  bottom  of  this  matter ;  and  if 
they  escape,  where  are  we  1 

**  All  very  true ;  but  if  you  apply  to 
the  law,  you  must  let  the  law  do  its 
own  work,  and  in  its  own  way,  though 
it  be  not  perfect.  All  you  can  do  is 
to  hepe  for  the  best." 

**  And  probably  get  the  worst,"  said 
Jemmy  with  a  grin  of  resi^ation. 
'*  But  I  suppose  I  may  be  at  hand  and 
ready  to  give  assistance  if  called 
uponl" 

.  "Certainly,"  answered  Mr.  Mock- 
ham,  rubbing  his  hands  gently ;  "  that 
is  the  privilege  of  every  subject, 
though  not  claimed  very  greedily.  By- 
the-by,  I  was  told  that  there  is  to  be 
some  sort  of  wrestling  at  your  fair 
this  year.  Have  you  heard  anything 
about  it  r' 

'*Well,  perhaps  a  little."  The 
young  man  looked  slyly  at  the 
magistrate,  for  one  of  the  first  things 
he  had  heard  was  that  Mockham  had 
started  the  scheme  by  giving  ten 
guineas  towards  the  prize-fund. 
"Among  other  things  I  heard  that 
Polwarth  is  coming,  the  Cornish 
champion   as   they  call   him." 

"  And  he  holds  the  West  of  England 
belt.  It  is  too  bad,"  said  the  magis- 
trate, "  that  we  should  have  no  man  to 
redeem  it.  When  I  was  a  boy,  we 
should  all  have  been  mad  if  the  belt 
had  gone' over  the  border  long.  But 
who  is  there  now?  The  sport  is 
decaying,  and  fisticuffs  (far  more 
degrading  work)  are  ousting  it  alto- 


gether.    I  think  you  went  to  see  the 
play  last  year." 

**  I  just  looked  in  at  it,  once  or  twice. 
It  did  not  matter  very  much  to  me,  as 
a  son  of  Somerset ;  but  it  must  have 
been  very  grievous  to  a  true  Devonian 
to  see  Cornwall  chucking  his  country- 
men about  like  a  lot  of  wax-headed 
ninepins.  And  no  doubt  he  will  do 
the  same  thing  this  year.  You  can't 
help  it,  can  you,  Squire  1 " 

"Don't  be  too  sure  of  that,  my 
friend.  A  man  we  never  heard  of  has 
challenged  for  the  belt  on  behalf  of 
Devon.  He  will  not  play  in  the 
standards,  but  have  best  of  three  backs 
with  the  Cornishman  for  the  belt  and 
a  special  prize  raised  by  subscription. 
When  I  was  a  lad  I  used  to  love  to  see 
it,  ay,  and  I  knew  all  the  leading  men. 
Why,  all  the  great  people  used  to  go  to 
see  it  then.  The  Lord-lieutenant  of 
the  county  would  come  down  from 
Westminster  for  any  great  match; 
and  as  for  magistrates — well,  the  times 
are  changed." 

"  You  need  not  have  asked  me  the 
news,  I  see.  To  know  all  about  it  I 
must  come  to  you.  I  should  have 
been  glad  to  see  something  of  it,  if  it 
is  to  be  such  a  big  affair ;  but  that  will 
be  impossible  on  account  of  this  job. 
Good  night,  sir.  Twelve  o'clock,  I 
think  you  said,  will  suit  for  our  appli- 
cation 1 " 

"  Yes,  and  to  stop  malicious  mouths 
(for  they  get  up  an  outcry  if  one  knows 
anybody)  I  shall  get  Sir  Edwin 
Sanford  to  join  me.  He  is  in  the 
commission  for  Somerset  too ;  and  so 
we  can  arrange  it,  if  issued  at  all,  to 
hold  good  across  the  border." 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 
A     WRESTLING     BOUT. 

Valentine's  Day  was  on  Sunday 
that  year,  and  a  violent  gale  from  the 
south  and  west  set  in  before  daylight, 
and  lasted  until  the  evening,  without 
bringing  any  rain.  Anxiety  was  felt 
about  the  chancel  roof,  which  had  only 
been    patched    up    temporarily    and 
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waterproofed  with  thick  tarpaulins ; 
for  the  Exeter  builders  had  ceased 
work  entirely  during  that  December 
frosty  and  as  yet  had  not  returned  to 
it.  To  hurry  them,  while  engaged 
elsewhere,  would  not  have  been  just, 
or  even  wise,  inasmuch  as  they  might 
very  fairly  say,  "  Let  us  have  a  little 
balancing  of  books  first,  if  you 
please." 

However  the  old  roof  withstood  the 
^ale,  being  sheltered  from  the  worst 
of  it,  and  no  further  sinking  of  the 
wall  took  place;  but  at  the  abbey, 
Aome  fifty  yards  eastward,  a  very  sad 
thing  came  to  pass.  The  south-western 
•comer  and  the  western  end  (the  most 
^conspicuous  part  remaining)  were 
stripped,  as  if  by  a  giant's  rip-hook, 
of  all  their  dark  mantle  of  ivy.  Like 
A  sail  blown  out  of  the  bolt-ropes, 
^way  it  all  went  bodily,  leaving  the 
white  flint  rough  and  rugged,  and 
staring  like  a  suburban  villa  of  the 
most  choice  effrontery.  The  contrast 
^th  the  remainder  of  the  ruins  and 
the  old  stone  church  was  hideous ; 
.and  Mr.  Penniloe  at  once  resolved  to 
replace  and  secure  afresh  as  much  of 
the  fallen  drapery  as  had  not  been 
shattered  beyond  hope  of  life.  Walter 
HLaddon  very  kindly  offered  to  supply 
the  ladders,  and  pay  half  the  cost ; 
for  the  picturesque  aspect  of  his  house 
was  ruined  by  this  bald  background. 
This  job  was  to  be  put  in  hand  on 
Thursday,  but  worse  things  happened 
before  that  day. 

*'  Us  be  going  to  have  a  bad  week 
of  it,"  old  Channing  the  clerk  ob- 
.  served  on  Monday,  as  he  watched  the 
four  vanes  on  the  tower  (for  his  eyes 
were  almost  as  keen  as  ever)  and  the 
woodcock  feathers  on  the  western 
sky ;  "  never  knowed  a  dry  gale  yet, 
but  were  f ollered  by  a  wet  one  twice 
as  bad ;  leastways  if  a'  coom  from  the 
Dartmoor  mountains." 

However,  things  seemed  right 
enough  on  Tuesday  morning  to  people 
who  seldom  think  much  of  the  sky ; 
and  the  rustics  came  trooping  in  to 
the  Fair,  as  brave  as  need  be,  and  with 
,  all  their  Sunday  finery.     A  prettier 


lot  of  country  girls  no  Englishman 
might  wish,  and  perhaps  no  other 
man  might  hope  to  see,  than  the 
laughing,  giggling,  blushing,  wonder- 
ing, simpering,  fluttering,  or  bridling 
maidens,  fresh  from  dairy,  or  churn, 
or  linhay,  but  all  in  very  bright  array, 
with  love-knots  on  their  breasts,  and 
lavender  in  their  pocket-handker- 
chiefs; with  no  depressing  elegance 
perhaps  among  them,  and  no  poetic 
sighing  for  impossible  ideals;  and 
probably  glancing  backwards  more 
than  forwards  on  the  path  of  life, 
because  the  rule  and  the  practice  is 
for  the  lads  of  the  party  to  walk 
behind. 

Louts  are  these,  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged, if  looked  at  from  too  high  a 
point ;  and  yet,  in  their  way,  not  by 
any  means  so  low  as  a  topper  on  the 
high  horse,  with  astral  spurs  and  a 
banner  of  bad  Latin,  might  condemn 
them  to  be.  If  they  are  clumsy 
and  awkward  and  sheepish,  and  can 
only  say — "  Thank*e,  sir !  Veyther  is 
quite  well,"  in  answer  to  **  How  are 
you  to-day,  John  1 " — some  of  it  surely 
is  by  reason  of  a  very  noble  quality, 
now  rarer  than  the  great  auk's  egg, 
and  known,  while  it  was  a  noun  still 
substantive,  as  modesty.  But  there 
they  were,  and  plenty  of  them,  in  the 
year  1836  ;  and  they  meant  to  spend 
their  money  in  good  fairing,  if  so  be 
their  girls  were  kind. 

Mr.  Penniloe  had  a  lot  of  good 
heart  in  him  ;  and  when  he  came  out 
to  stand  by  the  bellman  and  trumpeter 
who  thrilled  the  market-place,  his 
common  sense,  and  knowledge  of  the 
darker  side,  had  as  much  as  they  could 
do  to  back  him  up  against  the  impres- 
sion of  the  fair  young  faces  that  fell 
into  the  dumps  at  his  sad  decree. 
The  strong  evil-doers  were  not  come 
yet ;  their  time  would  not  begin  till 
the  lights  began  to  flare,  and  the  dark 
corners  hovered  with  temptation. 
Silence  was  enjoined  three  times  by 
ding-dong  of  bell  and  blare  of  trump, 
and  thrice  the  fatal  document  was 
read  with  stern  solemnity  and  mute 
acceptance  of  every  creature  except 
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ducks,  whom  nothing  short  of  death 
can  silence,  and  scarcely  even  that 
when  once  their  long  valves  quiver 
with  the  elegiac  strain. 

The  trumpeter  from  Exeter,  with 
scarlet  sash  and  tassel,  looked  down 
from  an  immeasurable  height  upon 
the  village  bellman  and  a  fiddler  in 
the  distance,  and  took  it  much  amiss 
that  he  should  be  compelled  to  time 
his  sonorous  blasts  by  the  tinkle,  tinkle 
of  old  nunks. 

*'  Truly  I  am  sorry,"  said  the  curate 
to  himself,  while  lads  and  lasses, 
decked  with  primrose  and  the  first 
white  violets,  whispered  sadly  to  one 
another,  **  no  more  fairing  after  this ;  '* 
"  I  am  sorry  that  it  should  be  needful 
to  stop  all  these  innocent  enjoy- 
ments." 

*'Then  why  did  you  send  for  me, 
sir?"  asked  the  trumpeter  rather 
savagely,  as  one  who  had  begged  at 
the  rectory  for  beer  to  medicate  his 
lips  against  the  twang  of  brass,  but 
won  not  a  drop  from  Mrs.  Muggridge. 

Suddenly  there  came  a  little  volley 
of  sharp  drops  (not  of  the  liquid  he 
desired)  dashed  into  the  trumpeter's 
red  face,  and  against  the  back  of  the 
parson's  hat,  the  first  skit  of  rain, 
that  seemed  rather  to  rise  as  if  from 
a  blow- pipe  than  fall  from  the  clouds. 
Mr.  Penniloe  hastened  to  his  house 
close  by,  for  the  market-place  was 
almost  in  a  straight  line  with  the 
school,  and  taking  his  old  gingham 
umbrella,  set  off  alone  for  a  hamlet 
called  Southend  not  more  than  half  a 
mile  from  the  village.  Although  not 
so  learned  in  the  weather  as  his  clerk, 
he  could  see  that  the  afternoon  was 
likely  to  prove  wet,  and  the  longer  he 
left  it  the  worse  it  would  be,  accord- 
ing to  all  indications.  "Without  any 
thought  of  adversaries  he  left  the 
village  at  a  good  brisk  pace,  to  see  an 
old  parishioner  of  whose  illness  he 
had  heard. 

Crossing  a  meadow  on  his  home- 
ward course  he  observed  that  the  foot- 
path was  littered  here  and  there  with 
strips  and  patches  of  yellow  osier 
peel,  as  if,  since  he  had  passed  an 


liour  or  so  ago,  some  idle  fellow  had 
been  whittling  wands  from  a  withy- 
bed  which  was  not  far  ofF.  For  a 
moment  he  wondered  what  this  could 
mean ;  but  not  a  suspicion  crossed  his 
mind  of  a  rod  in  preparation  for  his 
own  back. 

Alas !  too  soon  was  this  gentleman 
enlightened.  The  lonely  footpath  came 
sideways  into  a  dark  and  still  more 
lonesome  lane,  deeply  sunk  between 
tangled  hedges,  except  where  a  mould- 
ering cob  wall  stood,  sole  relic  of  a 
worn-out  linhay.  Mr.  Penniloe  j  umped 
lightly  from  the  treddled  stile  into 
the  mucky  and  murky  lane,  congratu- 
lating himself  upon  shelter  here,  for 
a  squally  rain  was  setting  in ;  but  the 
leap  was  into  a  den  of  wolves. 

From  behind  the  cob  wall  with  a 
yell  out  rushed  four  hulking  fellows,, 
long  of  arm  and  leg,  still  kmger  of 
the  weapons  in  their  hands.  Each  of 
them  bore  a  white  withy  switch^ 
flexible,  tough,  substantial,  seemly  in- 
strument for  a  pious  verger ;  but  what 
would  pious  vergers  be  doing  here, 
and  why  should  their  faces  retire  from 
view  ?  Each  of  them  had  tied  across 
his  most  expressive,  and  too  distinctive 
part,  a  patch  of  white  muslin,  such  as 
imparts  the  sweet  sense  of  modesty 
to  a  chamber- window ;  but  modesty 
in  these  men  was  smalL  Three  of 
them  barred  the  parson's  road,  while 
the  fourth  cut  o£E  his  Communications 
in  the  rear;  but  even  so  he  did  not 
perceive  the  full  atrocity  of  their  in- 
tentions. To  him  they  appeared  to  be 
inditing  of  some  new  form  of  poach- 
ing, or  some  country  game  of  skill 
perhaps,  or  these  might  be  rods  of 
measurement. 

"Allow  me  to  pass,  my  friends," 
he  said;  "I  shall  not  interfere  with 
your  proceedings.  Be  good  enough 
to  let  me  go  by." 

"  Us  has  got  a  little  bit  o'  zummat," 
said  the  biggest  of  them,  with  his  legs 
astraddle,  "to  goo  with  'e,  Fasson, 
and  to  'baide  with  'e  a  bit.  A  choice 
bit  of  fairing,  zort  o'  peppermint 
stick,  or  stick  lickerish." 

I  am  not  a  fighting  man ;  but  if 
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any  man  strikes  me,  let  him  beware 
for  himself.  I  am  not  to  be  stopped 
on  a  public  highway  like  this." 

As  Mr.  Penniloe  spoke,  he  unwisely 
closed  his  umbrella,  and  holding  it  as 
a  stafE  of  defence,  advanced  against 
the  enemy.  One  step  was  all  the  ad- 
vance he  made,  for  ere  he  could  take 
another,  he  was  collared,  and  tripped 
up,  and  cast  forward  heavily  upon  his 
forehead.  There  certainly  was  a  great 
stone  in  the  mud  ;  but  he  never  knew 
whether  it  was  that,  or  a  blow  from  a 
stick,  or  even  the  ebony  knob  of  his 
own  umbrella,  that  struck  him  so 
violently  as  he  fell;  but  the  effect 
was  that  he  lay  upon  his  face,  quite 
stunned,  and  in  danger  of  being 
smothered  in  the  muck. 

'*  Up  with's  coat-tails  I  Us'll  dust 
his  jacket.  King  the  bull  on  'un — 
one,  two,  dree,  vour." 

The  four  stood  round,  with  this 
very  fine  Christian  ready,  as  the 
Chnstian  faith  directs  for  weak 
members  not  warmed  up  with  it, 
ready  to  take  everything  he  could 
not  help  ;  and  the  four  switches  hum- 
med in  the  air  with  delight,  like  the 
thirsty  swords  of  Homer ;  when  a 
rush  as  of  many  winds  swept  them 
back  to  innocence.  A  man  of  great 
stature,  and  with  blazing  eyes,  spent 
no  words  upon  them,  but  lifted  up 
the  biggest  with  a  chuck  below  his 
chin,  which  sent  him  sprawling  into 
the  ditch  with  a  broken  jaw,  then 
took  another  by  the  scruff  of  his 
small  clothes  and  hefted  him  into  a 
dog-rose  stool,  which  happened  to 
stand  on  the  top  of  the  hedge  with 
sharks'  teeth  ready  for  their  business ; 
then  he  leaped  over  the  prostrate 
parson,  but  only  smote  vacant  air 
that  time.  "The  Devil,  the  Devil, 
'tis  the  Devil  himself  !  "  cried  the  two 
other  fellows,  cutting  for  their  very 
lives. 

**  Beckon,  I  were  not  a  breath  too 
soon,"  said  the  man  who  had  done  it, 
as  he  lifted  Mr.  Penniloe,  whose  lips 
were  bubbling  and  nose  clotted  up; 
"  why,  they  would  have  killed  'e  in 
another   minute,   my  dear.     D d 


if  I  hain't  afeared  they  has  done  it 
now." 

That  the  clergyman  should  let  an 
oath  pass  unrebuked  would  have  been 
proof  enough  to  any  one  who  knew 
him  that  it  never  reached  his  mind. 
His  silver  hair  was  clogged  with  mud^ 
and  his  gentle  face  begrimed  with  it,, 
and  his  head  fell  back  between  the 
big  man's  knees,  and  his  blue  eyes, 
rolled  about  without  seeing  earth  or 
heaven. 

"  That  d d  Jemmy  Fox,  we  wants 

'un  now.  Never  knowed  a  doctor 
come,  when  a'  were  wanted.  Holloa,, 
you  be  moving  there,  be  you  ?  Yon 
dare  stir,  you  murderer ! "  It  was 
one  of  the  men  lately  pitched  into- 
the  hedge  ;  but  he  only  groaned  again 
at  that  great  voice. 

"Do  'e  veel  a  bit  better  now,  my 
dear?  I've  a  girt  mind  to  kill  they 
two  hosebirds  in  the  hedge ;  and 
what's  more,  I  wuU,  if  'e  don't  came 
round  pretty  peart." 

As  if  to  prevent  the  manslaughter 
threatened,  the  parson  breathed  hea- 
vily once  or  twice,  and  tried  to  put 
his  hand  to  his  temples;  and  then 
looked  about  with  a  plsicid  amazement. 

"  You  'bide  there,  sir,  for  a  second," 
said  the  man,  setting  him  carefully 
upon  a  dry  bank  with  his  head  against 
an  ash-tree.  "  Thy  soul  shall  zee  her 
desire  of  thine  enemies,  as  I've  a'read 
when  I  wor  a  little  buy." 

To  verify  this  promise  of  Holy 
Writ,  he  took  up  the  stoutest  of  the 
white  switches,  and  visiting  the  ditch 
first,  and  then  the  hedge-trough,  left 
not  a  single  accessible  part  of  either 
of  those  ruffians  without  a  weal  upon 
it  as  big  as  his  thumb,  and  his  thumb 
was  not  a  little  one.  They  howled 
like  a  couple  of  pigs  at  the  black- 
smith's, when  he  slips  the  ring  into 
their  noses  red-hot ;  and  it  is  lawful 
to  hope  that  they  felt  their  evil 
deeds. 

"T'other  two  shall  have  the  very 
same,  bumbai ;  I  knows  where  to  put 
hands  on  'em  both,"  said  the  operator, 
pointing  towards  the  village ;  and  it 
is  as  well  to  mention  that  he  did  it. 
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"  Now,  sir,  you  come  along  of  I." 
He  cast  away  the  fourth  rod,  having 
elicited  their  virtues,  and  taking  Mr. 
Penmloe  in  his  arms,  went  steadily 
with  him  to  the  nearest  house.  This 
stood  alone  in  the  outskirts  of  the 
village  ;  and  there  two  very  good  old 
ladies  lived,  with  a  handsome  green 
railing  in  front  of  them. 

These,  after  wringing  their  hands 
for  some  minutes,  enabled  Mr.  Penni- 
loe  to  wash  his  face  and  head,  and 
gave  him  some  red  currant  wine,  and 
sent  their  child  of  all  work  for  Mrs. 
Muggridge.  Meanwhile  the  parson 
began  to  take  a  more  distinct  view  of 
the  world  again,  his  first  emotion  be- 
ing anxiety  about  his  Sunday  beaver, 
which  he  had  been  wearing  in  honour  of 
the  Proclamation,  the  last  duty  it  was 
ever  destined  to  discharge.  But  the 
*' gigantic  individual,"  as  the  good 
ladies  called  him,  was  nowhere  to  be 
seen  when  they  mustered  courage  to 
persuade  one  another  to  peep  outside 
the  rails. 

By  this  time  the  weather  was  be- 
coming very  bad.  Everybody  knows 
how  a  great  gale  rises ;  not  with  any 
hurry,  or  assertion  of  itself  (as  a 
little  squall  does,  that  is  limited  for 
time),  but  with  a  soft  hypocritical  sigh 
and  short  puffs  of  dissimulation.  The 
solid  great  storm,  that  gets  up  in  the 
south  and  means  to  make  every  tree 
in  England  bow,  to  shatter  the  spray 
on  the  Land's  End  cliffs  while  it  shakes 
all  the  towers  of  London,  begins  its 
advance  without  any  broad  rush,  but 
with  many  little  ticklings  of  the  space 
it  is  to  sweep.  A  trumpery  frolic 
where  four  roads  meet,  a  woman's 
umbrella  turned  inside  out,  a  hat 
tossed  into  a  horse-pond  perhaps,  a 
weathercock  befooled  into  chase  of 
head  with  tail,  and  a  clutch  of  big 
raindrops  sheafed  into  the  sky  and 
shattered  into  mist  again, — these,  and 
a  thousand  other  little  pranks  and 
pleasantries,  are  as  the  shrill  admoni- 
tions of  the  fife  in  the  vanguard  of 
the  great  invasion  of  the  heavens. 

But  what  cares  a  man,  with  his 
money  in  his  pockets,  how  these  larger 


things  are  donet  And  even  if  his 
money  be  yet  to  seek,  still  more 
shall  it  preponderate.  A  tourney  of 
wrestlers  for  cash  and  great  glory 
was  crowding  the  courtyard  of  the 
Ivy-bush  with  every  man  who  could 
raise  a  shilling.  A  steep  roof  of 
rick-cloth  and  weatherproof  canvas, 
supported  on  a  massive  ridge-pole, 
would  have  protected  the  enclosure 
from  any  ordinary  storm;  but  now 
the  tempestuous  wind  was  tugging, 
whistling,  panting,  shrieking,  and  with 
great  might  thundering,  and  the 
violent  rain  was  pelting,  like  the  rattle 
of  pebbles  on  the  Chessil  beach, 
against  the  strained  canvas  of  the 
roof;  while  the  rough  hoops  of 
candles  inside  were  swinging,  with 
their  crops  of  guttering  tallow  welted 
like  sucked  stumps  of  asparagus. 
Nevertheless  the  spectators  below, 
mounted  on  bench,  or  stool,  or  trestle, 
or  huddled  against  the  rope-ring,  were 
jostling,  and  stamping,  and  craning 
their  necks,  and  digging  elbows  into 
one  another,  and  yelling,  and  swearing, 
and  waving  rotten  hats,  as  if  the  only 
element  the  Lord  ever  made  was 
mob. 

Suddenly  all  jabber  ceased,  and 
only  the  howls  of  the  storm  were 
heard  and  the  patter  from  the  sodden 
roof,  as  Polwarth  of  Bodmin,  having 
taken  formal  back  from  Dascombe  of 
Devon  (the  winner  of  the  Standards, 
a  very  fine  player  but  not  big  enough 
for  hun,)  skirred  his  flat  hat  into  the 
middle  of  the  sawdust,  and  stood 
there  flapping  his  brawny  arms,  and 
tossing  his  big-rooted  nose  like  a  bull. 
In  the  flare  of  the  lights  his  grin 
looked  malignant,  and  the  swing  of 
his  bulk  overweening ;  and  though  he 
said  nothing  but  "Cornwall  for  ever!" 
he  said  it  as  if  it  meant,  "  Devonshire 
bed dl" 

After  looking  at  the  company  with 
mild  contempt,  he  swaggered  towards 
the  umpires,  and  took  off  his  belt, 
with  the  silver  buckles  and  the  red 
stones  flashing,  and  hung  it  upon 
the  cross-rail  for  defiance.  A  shiver 
and  a  tremble  of  silence  ran  through 
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the  hearts  and  on  the  lips  of  three 
hundred  sad  spectators.  Especially  a 
gentleman  who  sate  hehind  the 
umpires,  dressed  in  dark  riding-suit 
and  a  flapped  hat,  was  swinging  from 
side  to  side  with  strong  feeling. 

**  Is  there  no  man  to  try  a  fall  for 
Devonshire?  Won't  kill  him  to  be 
beaten.  Consolation  money,  fifty 
shillings."  The  chairman  of  the 
Committee  announced,  but  nobody 
came  forward. 

A  deep  groan  was  heard  from  old 
Channing  the  clerk,  who  had  known 
such  very  different  days;  while  the 
Comishman  made  his  three  rounds  of 
the  ring,  before  he  should  buckle  on 
the  belt  again,  and  snorted  each  time 
like  Gk)liath.  Gathering  up  the  creases 
of  his  calves,  which  hung  like  the 
chins  of  an  alderman,  he  stuck  his 
heels  into  the  Devonshire  earth  to 
ask  what  it  was  made  of.  Then,  with 
a  smile,  which  he  felt  to  be  kind  and 
heartily  large  to  this  part  of  the 
world,  he  stooped  to  pick  up  the  hat 
gay  with  seven  ribbons  wrung  from 
Devonshire  button-holes.  But  behold ! 
while  his  great  hand  was  going  to 
pick  it  up  thus  carelessly,  another  hat 
struck  it,  and  whirled  it  away,  as  a 
quoit  strikes  a  quoit  that  appears  to 
have  won. 

"  Devon  for  ever,  and  Cornwall  to 
the  devil  1 "  A  mighty  voice  shouted, 
and  a  mighty  man  came  in,  shaking 
the  rain  and  the  wind  from  his  hair. 
A  roar  of  hurrahs  overpowered  the 
gale,  as  the  man,  taking  heed  of  no- 
body, strode  up  to  the  belt,  and  with 
a  pat  of  his  left  hand  said,  ''  I  wants 
this  here  little  bit  of  ribbon." 

*<  Thee  must  plai  for  un  fust,''  cried 
the  hero  of  ComwaU. 

<«  What  else  be  I  come  for  ? "  the 
other  inquired. 

When  formalities  had  been  satisfied, 
and  the  proper  clothing  donned,  and 
the  champions  stood  forth  in  the  ring 
looking  at  one  another,  the  roof  might 
have  dropped  without  any  man  heed- 
ing until  it  came  across  his  eyes. 

The  challenger's  name  had  been 
announced, — "  Harvey    Tremlett    of 
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Devonshire" — but  only  one  or  two 
besides  old  Channing  had  any  idea 
who  he  was  ;  and  even  old  Channing 
was  not  aware  that  the  man  had  been 
a  wrestler  from  early  youth,  so  seldom 
had  he  visited  his  native  place. 

**  A'  standeth  like  a  man  as  under- 
stood it " — "  A'  be  bigger  in  the  back 
than  Comishman  " — "  Hope  a'  hath 
trained,  or  's  wind  won't  hold," — 
sundry  such  comments  of  critical 
power  showed  that  the  public,  as  usual, 
knew  ten  times  as  much  as  the  per- 
formers. These,  according  to  the 
manner  of  the  time,  were  clad  alike, 
but  wore  no  pads,  for  the  brutal 
practice  of  kicking  was  now  forbidden 
at  meetings  of  the  better  sort.  A 
jacket,  or  jerkin,  of  tough  sail-cloth, 
half-sleeved  and  open  in  front,  af- 
forded firm  grasp  but  no  clutch  for 
throttling;  breeches  of  the  stoutest 
cord,  belted  at  waist  and  strapped  at 
knee,  red  worsted  stockings  for  Devon- 
shire, and  yellow  on  behalf  of  Corn- 
wall, completed  their  array ;  except 
that  the  Cornishman  wore  ankle  boots, 
while  the  son  of  Devon,  at  his  own 
request,  was  provided  only  with  sail- 
or's pumps.  The  advantage  of  these, 
for  lightness  of  step  and  pliancy  of 
sole  was  obvious  ;  but  very  few  play- 
ers would  venture  upon  them  at  the 
risk  of  a  crushed  and  disabled  foot. 
**  Fear  he  bain't  nim'  enough  for  they 
pea-shells ;  they  be  all  very  well  for  a 
boy,"  said  Channing. 

The  Cornishman  saw  that  he  had 
found  his  match,  perhaps  even  his 
master,  in  bodily  strength,  if  the 
lasting  power  could  be  trusted.  Skill 
and  endurance  must  decide  the  issue, 
and  here  he  knew  his  own  pre- 
eminence. He  had  three  or  four  de- 
vices of  his  own  invention,  but  of  very 
doubtful  fairness ;  if  all  other  powers 
failed,  he  would  have  recourse  to  them. 

For  two  or  three  circuits  of  the  ring 
their  mighty  limbs  and  frames  kept 
time  and  poise  with  one  another.  Each 
with  his  left  hand  grasped  the  other 
by  the  shoulder  lappet ;  each  kept  his 
right  hand  hovering  like  a  hawk,  and 
the  fingers  in  ply  for  a  daf>h,  a  grip, 
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a  tug.  Face  to  face,  and  eye  to  eye, 
intent  upon  every  twinkle,  step  for 
step  they  marched  sideways,  as  if  to 
the  stroke  of  a  heavy  bell  or  the 
beating  of  slow  music.  Each  had  his 
weight  thrown  slightly  forwards,  and 
his  shoulders  slouched  a  little,  watch- 
ing for  one  unwary  move,  and  testing 
by  some  subtle  thrill  the  substance 
of  the  other,  as  a  glass  is  filliped  to 
try  its  ring.  By  a  feint  of  false  step, 
and  a  trick  of  eye,  Polwarth  got  an 
opening.  In  he  dashed,  the  other's 
arm  fiew  up,  and  the  Cornish  grip 
went  round  him.  In  vain  he  put 
forth  his  mighty  strength,  for  there 
was  no  room  to  use  it.  Down  he 
crashed,  but  turned  in  falling,  so  that 
the  back  was  doubtful. 

"Back!"  "Fairback!''  **  No  back 
at  all ! ''  "  Four  pins  ! ''  "  Never,  no, 
three  pins !  "  **  See  where  his  arm 
was  % "  "  Foul,  foul,  foul !  "  Shouts 
of  wrath,  and  even  blows  ensued,  for 
a  score  or  two  of  Cornishmen  were 
there.  '*  Hush  for  the  umpires ! " 
"  Hold  your  noise  I  "  **  Thee  be  a 
liar!"  "  So  be  you!"  The  wind 
and  the  rain  were  well  out-roared, 
until  the  umpires  after  some  little 
consultation  gave  award.  "  "We 
allow  it  true  back  for  Cornwall, 
unless  the  fall  claims  foul  below  belt. 
If  so,  it  will  be  for  referee."  Which 
showed  that  they  differed  upon  that 
point. 

"  Let  'un  have  it.  I  won't  claim 
no  foul.  Let  'un  do  it  again,  if  'a 
can."  Thus  spake  the  fallen  man, 
striding  up  to  the  umpires'  post.  A 
roar  of  cheers  rang  round  the  tent, 
though  many  a  Devonshire  face  looked 
glum  and  a  few  groans  clashed  with 
the  frank  hurrahs. 

The  second  bout  was  a  brief  one, 
but  afforded  much  satisfaction  to  all 
lovers  of  fair  play,  and  therefore 
perhaps  to  the  Cornishmen.  What 
Tremlett  did  was  simply  this.  He 
feigned  to  be  wholly  absorbed  in 
guarding  against  a  repetition  of  the 
recent  trick.  The  other,  expecting 
nothing  more  than  tactics  of  defence, 
was   caught  quite   unawares   by  his 


own  device,  and  down  he  went, — ^a 
very  candid  four-pin  fall. 

Now  came  tiie  final  bout,  the 
supreme  decision  of  the  tie,  the 
crowning  struggle  for  the  palm.  The 
issue  was  so  doubtful,  that  the  oldest 
and  most  sage  of  all  palsestric  oracles 
could  but  look,  and  feared  that  voice 
might  not  prove,  wise.  Skill  was 
equally  divided  (setting  dubious  tricks 
aside) ;  strength  was  a  little  in  favour 
of  Devon,  but  not  to  much  turn  of 
the  balance,  for  Cornwall  had  not 
produced  a  man  of  such  magnitude 
for  many  years;  experience  was  on 
Cornwall's  side ;  condition  and  last- 
ing power  seemed  to  be  pretty  fairly 
on  a  par.  What  was  to  settle  it? 
Devonshire  knew.  That  is  to  say,  the 
fair  county  had  its  hopes  (though  sdmost 
too  modest  and  frugal  to  back  them) 
that  something  which  it  produces  even 
more  freely  than  fair  cheeks  and  kind 
eyes,  and  of  which  the  corner  land  is 
not  so  lavish, — to  wit  fine  temper 
and  tranquillity  of  nature  might 
come  to  their  mother's  assistance. 
Even  for  fighting,  no  man  is  at  the 
best  of  himself  when  exasperated ;  far 
less  can  he  be  so  in  the  gentler  art. 

A  proverb  of  large  equity  and 
time-honoured  wisdom  declares  (with 
the  bluntness  of  its  race)  that  *'  sauce 
for  the  goose  is  sauce  for  the  gander." 
This  maxim  is  pleasant  enough  to  the 
goose ;  but  the  gander  sputters  wrath- 
fully  when  it  comes  home  to  his 
breast.  Polwarth  felt  it  as  a  heinous 
outrage  that  he  had  been  the  victim 
of  his  own  device.  As  he  faced  his 
rival  for  the  last  encounter,  a  scowl 
came  down  upon  his  noble  knobby 
forehead,  his  keen  eyes  glowered  as 
with  fire  in  his  chest,  and  his  wiry 
lips  closed  viciously.  The  Devonshire 
man,  endowed  with  larger  and  less  tur- 
bid outlook,  perceived  that  the  other's 
wrath  was  kindled,  and  his  own  duty 
was  to  feed  the  fiiame.  Accordingly, 
by  quiet  tricks  and  flicks,  such  as  no 
man  would  even  feel  unless  already 
too  peppery,  he  worked  the  moral 
system  hard,  and  roused  in  the  other's 
ample  breast  (or  brain,  if  that  be  the 
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combative  part,)  a  lofty  disdain  of 
discretion.  Polwarth  ground  his 
teeth  and  clenched  his  fist,  spat  fire, 
— and  all  was  up  with  him.  One 
savage  dash  he  made,  which  might 
have  swept  a  milestone  backward, 
breast  clashed  on  breast,  he  swung 
too  high,  the  great  yellojv  legs  for- 
sook the  earth,  and  the  great  red 
ones  flashed  between  them ;  then  the 
mighty  frame  span  in  the  air  like 
a  flail,  and  fell  flat  as  the  blade  of  a 
turf- beater's  spade. 

"  All  over  I  All  up  !  Needn't  ask 
about  that !  Three  times  three  for 
Devonshire !  Again,  again,  again  I 
Carnies,  what  can  'e  say  to  that  now  ?  *' 
Wild  triumph,  fierce  dejection,  yearn- 
ing  to  fight  it  out  prevailed ;  every 


man's  head  was  out  of  the  government 
of  his  neck,  when  these  two  leading 
counties  were  quenched  alike.  The 
great  pole  of  red  pine,  fit  mast  for  an 
admiral,  bearing  all  the  structure 
overhead,  snapped  like  a  carrot  to  a 
vast  wild  blast.  In  a  weltering  squash 
lay  victor  and  vanquished,  man  with 
his  fists  up,  and  man  eager  to  go  at  him, 
hearts  too  big  to  hold  themselves  for 
exultation,  and  hearts  so  low  that  wifely 
touch  was  needed  to  encourage  them, 
glorious  head  that  had  won  fifty  shil- 
lings, and  poor  numskull  that  had  lost 
a  pot  of  beer ;  prostrate  all,  with 
mouths  full  of  tallow,  sawdust,  pitchy 
and  another  fellow's  toes.  Many 
were  for  a  twelvemonth  limpers  ;  but 
nobody  went  to  churchyard. 


(To  be  continued,) 
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FRANCIS   PARKMAN   AND   HIS   WORK. 


When  in  the  autumn  of  1893 
Francis  Parkman  was  gathered  to  his 
fathers,  who  for  many  generations 
have  been  conspicuous  in  New  English 
annals,  his  countrymen  pronounced 
with  no  uncertain  voice  the  nature  of 
their  los&  It  is  doubtful  if  the  author 
of  Montcalm  and  Wolfe  has  been 
justly  appreciated  upon  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic.  There  still  exists,  I 
fancy,  a  vague  idea  that  transatlantic 
subjects  can  hardly  by  their  nature 
attain  to  the  dignity  of  history  of  the 
first  class.  It  is  a  curious  and  un- 
accountable prejudice.  Wars  which 
had  scarcely  any  result  but  the  ex- 
haustion of  the  combatants,  and  no 
motive  but  the  ambition  of  a  king  or 
the  spite  of  a  concubine,  command 
much  greater  notice.  And  yet  even 
in  detail  what  uneventful  reading  is 
a  futile  campaign  in  Flanders  compared 
with  that  dramatic  struggle  between 
the  French  and  English  in  the  forests 
of  America  which  changed  the 
destinies  of  the  world.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  Mr.  Parkman  has 
made  the  story  of  this  momentous  con- 
test his  own,  and  devoted  to  it  prac- 
tically his  entire  life.  Famous 
historians,  both  English  and  American, 
have  of  course  handled  the  subject  in 
the  course  of  their  work,  but  always, 
it  has  seemed  to  us,  in  a  perfunctory 
and  lifeless  manner.  No  attempt  has 
ever  been  made  to  put  breath  into  the 
varied  hosts  that  joined  issue  for  the 
great  stake,  or  to  paint  the  sombre 
forests  and  the  silent  lakes  that  echoed 
with  the  roar  of  their  half-forgotten 
battles.  In  the  ordinary  historical 
chapters  on  this  period  there  always 
seems  a  consciousness  on  the  part  of 
the  author  that  he  is  dealing  with 
types  that  he  cannot  attempt  to  por- 
tray, and  with  battle-fields  of  a  kind 
that  are  beyond  the  common   experi- 


ence of  military  history.  The  ability 
to  bring  l}ack  in  detail  these  old 
campaigns  out  of  the  vanished  wood- 
lands, and  to  put  life  again  into  the 
men  who  fought  them,  is  naturally 
perhaps  outside  the  scope  of  the 
eminent  writers  at  whose  feet  we  have 
been  accustomed  to  sit.  In  brief  and 
perfunctory  paragraphs  they  take  us 
over  the  Alleghanies  in  such  fashion 
as  we  might  negotiate  the  Brighton 
Downs,  while  the  glories  of  Lake 
George  and  the  majesty  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  are  reduced  to  geographical 
expressions.  Fenimore  Cooper  has,  no 
doubt,  helped  in  great  measure  to 
lighten  our  darkness,  but  Francis 
Parkman  is  the  first  historian  who  has 
seriously  undertaken  the  story  of  the 
great  fight  for  America  between  the 
Saxon  and  the  Gaul,  and  to  him  every 
Saxon,  and  indeed  every  Gaul,  owes  a 
great  debt.  Indeed  the  Frenchman 
owes  perhaps  the  greater  one,  for  it  is 
amid  the  French  camps  and  forts  and 
villages  that  Mr.  Parkman  chiefly  leads 
us.  And  if  he  has  to  close  his  long 
work  with  the  downfall  of  New  France, 
he  leaves  us  with  a  respect  for  the 
gallantry  of  our  vanquished  foe  that 
should  satisfy  the  most  exacting  even 
of  Frenchmen. 

Apart  from  the  literary  and  his- 
torical merit  of  these  volumes  there  is 
another  reason  that  will  help  to  se- 
cure them  undisputed  position  as  the 
classics  of  this  period.  Two  of  the 
types  which  figure  conspicuously  in 
these  wars,  the  Indian  and  the  back- 
woodsman, are  upon  the  verge  of  ex- 
tinction. To  the  next  generation  they 
will  be  but  legends.  Mr.  Parkman 
came  in  time  to  study  them,  to  live 
among  them,  and  to  know  them  as 
they  were  in  his  younger  days,  shifted 
westward  it  is  true,  but  not  materially 
altered     from    their    ancestors    who 
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butchered  one  another  on  the  banks 
of  the  Ohio  a  hundred  years  before. 

Francis  Parkman,  as  has  been  al- 
ready indicated,  belonged  to  a  family 
distinguished  in  the  annals  of  Kew 
England  for  several  generations.  He 
was  bom  in  1823,  and  after  graduating 
at  Harvard  began  at  once  and  of  set 
purpose  to  fit  himself  for  the  work  to 
which  most  of  his  life  was  devoted. 
A  period  of  travel  in  Europe,  which 
included  a  long  sojourn  in  the  Jesuit 
College  at  Rome,  was  the  first  step. 
This  was  followed  by  a  journey  on 
horseback  across  the  continent  to 
Oregon,  a  hazardous  performance  in 
1846,  and  by  a  season  spent  in  the 
wigwams  of  the  western  Indians.  The 
latter  was  an  invaluable  experience  to 
a  man  with  such  an  object  as  Park- 
man's.  He  was  in  any  case  fond  of 
wild  sports,  a  good  shot,  and  a  bold 
horseman.  A  few  good  sportsmen 
have  had  ready  and  skilful  pens:  a 
few  great  authors  have  had  some 
fondness  for  the  milder  forms  of 
sport;  but  it  is  rare  indeed  to  find 
all  the  unflagging  industry,  the  ac- 
curacy, and  the  fine  literary  balance 
of  the  student  in  a  man  who  is  per- 
fectly at  home  on  an  unbroken  horse, 
and  can  face  without  flinching  the 
charge  of  a  wounded  buffalo. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  these 
early  adventures  of  Parkman,  while 
they  inspired  his  pages,  ruined  his 
constitution,  and  made  him  something 
of  an  invalid  for  life.  That  he  reached 
the  allotted  span  of  threescore  years 
and  ten  and  was  thus  enabled  to  finish 
his  work  should  be  a  cause  of  thank- 
fulness to  those  who  have  benefited 
by  it,  and  is  one  of  those  many  in- 
stances of  an  ailing  body  sustained 
beyond  expectation  by  an  active  and 
vigorous  intellect. 

The  Conspiracy  qf  Fontiac,  pub- 
lished when  the  author  was  twenty- 
eight  years  old,  was  written  under 
physical  infirmities  that  would  have 
overborne  many  a  man  whose  pen  was 
his  livelihood.  And  this  incentive  to 
industry  in  Parkman's  case  was  want- 
ing.    "  For  three  years  at  this  time," 


he  tells  us,  *^  the  light  of  day  was  in- 
supportable; "  and  the  work  of  col- 
lecting, reading,  and  sifting  the  docu- 
mentary evidence  gathered  from  the 
public  offices  of  Europe  and  America, 
and  from  other  sources,  amounting  to 
many  thousand  pages  of  manuscript, 
was  done  wholly  by  the  aid  of  an 
amanuensis.  For  many  years  after 
this  the  state  of  his  health  precluded 
all  idea  of  serious  work,  and  he  lived 
at  his  country  house  near  Boston 
devoting  himself  to  floriculture  so 
successfully  that  he  achieved  the 
highest  honours  as  an  amateur  gar- 
dener, and  even  wrote  a  book  on  roses 
and  lectured  at  Harvard  on  similar 
subjects.  The  death  of  his  wife  in 
1858  broke  up  his  home  and  sent  him 
once  more  on  his  travels,  which  the 
improved  state  of  his  health  now 
made  possible.  Henceforth,  however, 
his  journeys  were  all  directed  to 
Europe,  for  he  now  felt  able  to  take 
up  again  that  labour  of  love  which  he 
had  looked  on  as  the  work  of  his  life. 
With  perfected  and  extended  plans 
for  pursuing  this  he  visited,  both  now 
and  many  times  during  its  accomplish- 
ment, England,  France,  and  Spain  in 
search  of  the  materials  which  formed 
the  basis  of  his  many  volumes.  These 
were  produced  at  fairly  regular  in- 
tervals, The  Pioneers  qf  France  in  the 
New  World,  The  Discovery  qf  the  Great 
West,  The  Old  Regime  in  Canada, 
Count  Frontenac  and  New  France, 
Montcalm  amd  Wolfe,  being  published 
in  the  order  named.  Lastly,  a  year 
before  his  death,  the  gap  still  remain- 
ing between  the  year  1700  and  the 
Peace  of  Aix  la  Chapelle  was  filled  in 
by  A  Half  Century  of  Conflict, 

The  social  and  political  condition  of 
the  English  colonies  in  America, 
though  not  much  considered  upon 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  has  been 
tolerably  well  elaborated  on  the  other. 
Provincial  histories  have  been  abun- 
dant everywhere,  rich  in  detail  and 
almost  always  more  picturesque  than 
accurate.  Of  recent  years  authors  of 
another    calibre  have  been  hard  at 
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work  sweeping  away  the  wealth  of 
legend  in  which  the  actual  doings 
of  Cavaliers  and  Puritans,  Huguenots 
and  Dutchmen,  Frenchmen  and 
Indians  were  enshrouded,  and  giving 
to  Americans  a  more  accurate  picture 
of  their  fathers. 

It  is  not  necessary,  in  order  to 
appreciate  Mr.  Farkman's  fascinating 
story  of  their  struggles  with  their 
French  rivals  in  Canada,  to  have  at 
one's  fingers'  ends  the  condition  of  the 
thirteen  jarring  commonwealths  that 
lay  upon  the  Atlantic  coast  in  1750. 
Indeed  the  utter  dislocation  of  the 
British  system  beyond  the  sea,  if 
system  it  can  be  called,  reveals  itself 
sufficiently  when  brought  face  to  face 
by  Mr.  Parkman  with  their  ancient 
European  rival.  And  this  extreme 
want  of  unity  and  sympathy  will  come 
as  a  surprise,  perhaps,  to  most  English- 
men who  are  accustomed  to  think  of 
Americans,  not  of  Virginians  or 
Pennyslvanians.  So  strong  was  this 
cleavage  that  the  peril  and  the  ulti- 
mate glory  of  the  French  wars  scarcely 
weakened  it.  In  the  War  of  Inde- 
pendence there  was,  it  is  true,  much 
unity  among  the  orators  who  opened 
the  ball.  Upon  closing  any  history 
of  that  great  struggle  there  can  be 
but  one  impression  left  upon  the 
mind  of  the  impartial  reader ;  the 
presence,  that  is  to  say,  of  one  great 
dominant  personality^  a  noble  and 
heroic  figure  by  all  means,  and  a  few 
thousand  soldiers  whose  endurance 
and  bravery  command  unstinted 
admiration.  Of  the  great  mass  of 
the  population  there  is  absolutely 
nothing  to  be  said  at  all.  They 
worked  their  farms  and  did  their 
shouting  at  home  with  a  prudent  eye 
no  doubt  to  local  majorities  and 
the  drift  of  events.  As  for  the 
legislators,  out  of  the  mouth  of  their 
own  prophets  only  can  we  judge  them, 
and  one  after  the  other  of  these 
present  a  sorry  picture  of  the  non- 
combatant  patriot  of  the  revolution- 
ary struggle. 

Mr.  Parkman  has  made  the  French 
Canadian,    not  the   English   colonist, 


the  main  subject  of  his  work.  But 
in  his  able  treatment  of  this  hardy 
and  valorous  race  the  sharp  contrast 
between  the  methods  of  the  two 
pioneering  nations  is  exhaustively 
illustrated.  At  first  sight  indeed  the 
threatened  supremacy  fof  the  French 
seems  inconceivable,  and  any  serious 
rivalry  hardly  less  so.  All  that  is 
visible  of  the  French  power  in  North 
America  in  the  days  of  Louis  the 
Fifteenth  is  a  thin  strip  of  settlement 
upon  either  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 
Numerical  insignificance  is  still  further 
discounted  by  a  rigorous  climate  and 
a  somewhat  poor  soil ;  and  lastly,  the 
French  Canadian,  unambitious  and 
priest-ridden  as  we  know  him  to  be 
now,  and  as  he  was  individually  to  an 
even  greater  extent  then,  seems  but 
a  feeble  obstacle  in  the  path  of  the 
colonial  Briton. 

As  we  look  upon  the  long  line  of 
English  colonies  stretching  down  the 
Atlantic  coast,  peopled  even  then 
with  nearly  three  millions  of  busy 
workers,  it  is  hard  to  realise  that  a 
few  thousand  Frenchmen  in  the  far 
north  can  have  been  any  serious 
menace  to  such  a  sturdy  phalanx^ 
It  is  almost  as  hard  nowadays  to  con- 
jure up  those  dreams  of  Western 
empire  which  at  that  time  fascinated 
the  imaginations  of  Frenchmen  on 
both  sides  of  the  ocean.  Even  man  for 
man  one  is  apt  to  think  of  the  sturdy 
colonist  of  the  English  settlements, 
with  his  rifle  and  his  axe,  as  more 
than  a  match  for  the  volatile  French- 
man amid  such  surroundings  as  both 
were  placed  in.  Upon  the  whole, 
however,  in  the  eighteenth  century 
the  latter  had  in  this  respect  a  marked 
advantage.  It  is  true  that  the  Brit- 
ish borderers,  notably  the  Scotch- 
Irish  of  the  Alleghany  frontier  and 
the  fighting  vanguard  of  the  New 
England  settlements,  were  equal  and 
probably  superior  to  the  French  trap« 
pers.  But  the  English  borderer  hfUi 
his  crops,  his  home,  his  family,  his 
independence  of  action  to  be  consid- 
ered, and  above  all  his  Indian  foes. 
When  he  fought  it  was  for  his  life, 
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for  fresh  territory,  or  for  the  right  of 
hunting.  He  had,  particularly  the 
Alleghany  man,  no  country,  no  at- 
tachments, no  interests  outside  his 
own  rude  clearing.  He  recognised  no 
overlord,  and  was  beyond  the  reach 
of  any  government.  As  for  the 
mass  of  the  colonists  who  had  all 
these  things,  they  had  become  essen- 
tially men  of  peace.  They  were 
farmers,  merchants,  sailors,  and  slave- 
owners ;  most  of  them  had  never  seen 
a  wild  Indian,  and  to  the  great 
majority  the  French  had  been  hither- 
to but  a  name.  They  were  busy 
.after  their  different  fashions  in  mak- 
ing a  living,  and  were  intensely 
provincial  in  thought  and  action.  It 
is  curious  to  remember  that  the 
Southerners  of  1861  went  into  the 
•Civil  War  under  the  firm  conviction 
that  the  Yankees,  and  the  men  of 
Kew  England  in  particular,  had  no 
stomach  for  a  fight.  Poor  gallant 
fools,  they  had  ssuily  forgotten  their 
history  1  For  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, counting  out  the  Southern 
borderers,  the  men  of  Massachusetts 
and  New  Hampshire  were  by  far  the 
most  martial  of  all  the  colonists.  The 
nearness  of  these  provinces  to  the 
French  and  the  Indians  accounted 
in  great  measure  of  course  for  this 
superiority.  The  New  England  mili- 
tia from  the  settlements  were  not 
«ii  equal  match  for  the  French  back- 
woodsmen, but  when  the  call  to  arms 
60unded,  these  farmers  and  fishermen 
marched  to  the  frontier  or  beyond  it 
with  a  spirit,  discipline,  and  prompti- 
tude that  we  look  for  in  vain  among 
the  other  colonies. 

Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that 
while  William  the  Third  was  en- 
grossed with  the  reconquest  of  Ireland, 
Massachusetts  upon  her  own  account 
with  thirty-two  ships  and  over  two 
thousand  men  attacked  Quebec.  It 
was  a  somewhat  audacious  perform- 
ance, an  the  rock-girt  city  was  well- 
garrisoned  and  commanded  by  fthe 
redoubtable  Frontenac ;  and  that  the 
attempt  was  a  failure  detracts  in 
nowise  from  the  spirit  which  designed 


it.  In  the  French  wars,  however, 
the  chief  difficulty  lay  not  so  much  in 
the  unmilitary  spirit  of  the  colonists, 
as  in  the  want  of  cordiality  between 
the  different  provinces,  and  their 
consequent  inability  to  act  in  concert. 
Their  legislators,  when  any  general 
scheme  of  attack  or  defence  was  in 
question,  seem  to  have  taken  a  posi- 
tive delight  in  thwarting  every  mea- 
sure that  the  leaders  both  of  colonial 
and  British  opinion  had  set  their 
hearts  on.  The  governors  of  the 
various  provinces,  and  a  small  group 
of  men  in  each,  viewed  matters  from 
A  continental  and  national  standpoint, 
wrote,  talked,  and  to  the  best  of  their 
power  acted  accordingly.  Virginia 
for  example,  east  of  the  Alleghanies, 
was  nearly  as  large  as  England,  and 
contained  only  half  a  million  inhabit- 
ants, and  its  legislators,  chiefiy  men 
of  estate,  had  all  the  elbow-room  and 
all  the  land  they  wanted.  A  line  of 
Scotch-Irish  settlers  beyond  the  Allor 
ghanies  protected  them  from  the 
Indians,  and  few  of  them  either  could 
or  would  realise  that  the  wilderness 
beyond  was  a  subject  worth  their 
consideration,  or  that  the  presence  of 
a  few  French  trading-posts  was  of 
any  moment  whatever.  There  were 
plenty  of  Virginians,  no  doubt,  who 
for  the  sake  of  adventure  or  of  pay 
were  quite  ready  to  march  to  the  ends 
of  the  earth.  But  the  gentlemen 
who  held  the  purse-strings,  though 
given  to  extravagance  in  private  life, 
were  perfect  Shylocks  in  their  official 
capacity.  Moreover  the  feud  with 
the  governor  in  almost  every  province 
was  so  bitter  and  perennial,  that  it 
was  sufficient  for  that  long-suffering 
personage  to  be  in  favour  of  a  policy 
to  ensure  it  a  fierce  opposition.  Mas- 
sachusetts and  one  or  two  of  her 
neighbours,  as  I  have  said,  were 
better,  the  other  colonies  were  worse 
than  Virginia.  The  record  of  Penn- 
sylvania, when  hard  blows  were 
going,  is  through  the  whole  colonial 
period  so  consistently  contemptible 
that  one  wonders  at  a  Philadelphian 
ever  caring  to  refer  to  the  years  prior 
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to  the  revolntion.  The  thrifty  de- 
pendency of  the  Penns  contained 
chiefly  Quakers  and  Germans,  it  is 
true,  the  former  being  averse  to  war 
on  principle,  and  the  latter  wholly 
given  over  to  money-making;  but 
every  effort,  offensive  or  defensive,  of 
the  colonies  benefited  Pennsylvania  at 
least  equally  with  the  rest.  Pennsyl- 
vania, however,  looked  on.  She  did 
even  less  than  this ;  she  persuaded  a 
whole  Indian  tribe  to  foreswear  war 
even  for  purposes  of  self-defence. 
When  after  a  generation  these  un- 
happy people  had  succeeded  in  turning 
themselves  into  caricatures  of  Quakers, 
it  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  a 
neighbouring  tribe  in  a  disturbed 
season  should  resist  such  a  golden 
opportunity  for  gathering  scalps 
cheaply  and  wiping  them  out  to  a 
man.  And  still  Pennsylvania  looked 
on. 

In  some  of  the  colonies  a  King's 
company  or  two  was  maintained, 
recruited  and  officered  chiefly  from  the 
province.  Their  officers  held  King'a 
commissions,  and  took  keen  delight 
in  snubbing  their  brethren  of  the  mili- 
tia whenever  the  opportunity  offered. 
Young  Washington,  on  his  first  ex- 
pedition to  the  Great  Meadows,  found 
the  King^s  company  sent  with  him 
such  an  intolerable  nuisance,  and 
their  commander  so  incapacitated  by 
the  sense  of  his  own  importance,  that 
he  left  them  behind  and  went  on  alone 
with  his  militia.  Another  King's 
company  from  New  York,  that  was 
to  have  joined  him  on  the  same  occa- 
sion in  April,  he  met  on  his  return 
to  the  frontier  in  August  labouring 
through  the  woods  with  five-and-thirty 
women  in  their  train!  The  airs  of 
these  quasi-officers  of  the  King  were  a 
terrible  cross  to  Washington,  when, 
after  the  destruction  of  Braddock's 
army,  he  was  the  foremost  provincial 
soldier  in  the  colonies.  An  edict 
giving  them  rank  above  any  provincial 
officer  so  roused  the  ire  of  the  young 
commander  of  the  Virginian  forces 
that  he  rode  all  the  way  to  Boston  on 
horseback  to  remonstrate,  which   he 


did  with  effect  in  the  winter  of  1756. 
The  young  squire  of  Mount  Vernon 
and  fighting  colonel  of  militia  was 
not  the  man  to  be  snubbed  by  a 
"Maryland  King's  captain  of  thirty 
men"  which  was  the  immediate 
grievance,  and  his  manner  of  progres- 
sion northwards  is  a  pretty  glimpse  of 
the  man  and  the  times.  He  rode,  as 
we  may  read,  the  four  hundred  miles 
in  a  uniform  of  buff  and  blue  with  a 
white  and  scarlet  cloak  over  his 
shoulders,  and  a  sword- knot  of  red 
and  gold.  His  horse-furniture  was  of 
the  best  London  make,  trimmed  with 
livery  lace,  with  the  Washington  arms 
engraved  upon  the  housings.  His 
two  aides-de-camp  in  uniform  rode  by 
his  side,  while  behind  him  followed 
his  servants  on  horseback,  dressed  in 
the  family  liveries  and  wearing  hats 
laced  with  silver.  Washington,  it 
must  be  remembered,  was  by  inherit- 
ance and  by  marriage  one  of  the 
wealthiest  men  in  Virginia  before  he 
was  thirty. 

From  this  brief  digression  let  us 
return  to  Mr.  Parkman  and  follow 
him  to  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 
In  the  scattered  settlements  stretching 
for  two  or  three  hundred  miles  along 
both  shores  of  the  noble  river  we  have- 
a  people  few  in  number  but  of  one- 
race,  one  faith,  and  bending  without 
question  to  the  will  of  an  autocratic 
ruler  in  temporal  matters,  and  in 
spiritual  ones  trembling  under  the 
domination  of  a  powerful  Church.  The 
French  monarch  strove  to  rule  Canada 
as  a  province  of  France,  with  a  martial 
governor  and  a  militant  Church,  both 
eager  for  the  favour  of  their  sovereign 
however  they  might  fall  out  among 
themselves.  As  a  fighting  machine 
Canada  was  a  great  contrast  to  her 
southern  neighbours.  When  the  King, 
through  his  lieutenant  in  Quebec,  gave 
the  signal  he  also  found  the  money, 
and  nearly  every  man  in  Canada  was- 
ready  to  march.  A  large  part  of  the 
popidation  were  wandering  backwoods- 
men engaged  in  the  fur-trade.  Most 
of  the  actual  tillers  of  the  earth  held 
their  lands  under  feudal  tenure ;  and 
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though  in  later  times  they  developed 
into  comparative  affluence,  they  had  in 
these  days  little  beyond  their  pride  of 
birth,  their  hunting-shirts,  and  their 
rifles,  and  were  as  ready  to  lead  the 
tenants  of  their  unprofitable  acres  to 
battle  as  the  latter  were  to  follow 
them.  At  the  time  of  the  struggle 
with  England  this  colonial  aristocracy 
held  a  position  unique  in  the  social 
history  of  any  country.  They  were 
the  owners  of  tracts  of  land  varying 
from  one  to  twenty  leagues  in  extent, 
virgin  forest  for  the  most  part  but 
sprinkled  thinly  with  the  small  clear- 
ings of  an  ignorant  and  superstitious 
peasantry.  The  rents  at  which  the 
latter  held  their  lands  were  so  nomi- 
nal that,  even  when  they  were  paid,  the 
income  was  insufficient  for  the  bare 
subsistence  of  the  seigneur  and  his 
family.  Mill-rights,  fines,  and  all  the 
other  feudal  dues  had  a  nominal  exist- 
ence; but  with  a  few  exceptions  the 
gentry,  so  far  as  education  and  material 
condition  went,  were  no  better  q&  than 
their  own  peasantry.  On  several  occa- 
sions the  King  had  actually  to  supply 
money  to  keep  them  from  starving  in 
the  long  cold  ^vHuters.  With  all  this 
their  rank  and  their  social  supremacy 
were  jealously  preserved,  but  they 
took  to  the  woods  in  great  numbers 
and  engaged  in  an  illicit  free  trade; 
illicit  chiefly  because  this  trade  was 
the  royal  perquisite,  and  secondly  be- 
cause the  rules  of  their  order  forbade 
them  to  engage  in  commerce.  It  may 
be  imagined  how  readily  and  gaily 
such  a  people  marched  to  war  when 
the  trumpet  sounded.  They  left  no 
work  behind  them  that  the  women 
and  boys  could  not  easily  achieve, 
while  they  often  had  in  prospect 
before  their  eyes  the  looting  of  some 
English  settlement,  or  some  trading- 
port  packed  to  the  roof  with  valuable 
furs.  Nor  must  the  constant  goading 
of  the  Church  be  forgotten.  Some- 
times at  remoter  points,  such  as  the 
Acadian  settlement,  intercourse  with 
the  fishermen  of  New  England  had 
developed  a  tendency  among  the 
French  Catholics  to  greater  independ- 


ence of  thought  and  action.  This 
was  fiercely  combated  by  the  priests.  It 
was  a  damnable  sin,  they  thundered, 
to  have  intercourse  with  English  here- 
tics, a  virtue  to  oppose  them  at  every 
point.  Wonderful  legends  were  in- 
vented for  Indians  and  refractory 
peasants.  Christ  was  a  Frenchman, 
they  were  told,  and  the  English  had 
crucified  Him ;  to  kill  New  E^tmpshire 
farmers  and  Albany  traders  was  held 
held  up  as  a  pious  obligation  to  good 
Christians  of  Gallic  blood. 

Then  again  there  were  several 
regiments  from  old  France  kept  con- 
stantly in  Canada,  who  became  iniu^d 
to  forest  warfare  and  proved  most 
formidable  opponents  to  the  peaceful 
and  prosperous  subjects  of  the  weak, 
jealous,  and  halting  governments  of 
the  various  colonies.  Yet  there  were 
jealousies  even  among  the  French  in 
America,  though  not  strong  enough  to 
seriously  hamper  their  aggressive  power. 
The  regular  soldier  affected  to  despise 
the  provincial,  and  the  latter  returned 
the  feeling  with  interest.  The  officers, 
gay  young  aristocrats  from  France, 
chafed  at  the  long  banishment  to  which 
their  royal  master  consigned  them. 
While  the  Canadian  seigneurs  and 
backwoodsmen  stripped  themselves 
naked,  and  painted  their  bodies,  and 
yelled  the  war-whoop  like  the  Indian, 
the  regulars  chafed  at  the  obsequious- 
ness they  were  compelled  to  show  to 
their « savage  allies  in  order  to  retain 
their  assistance.  The  inordinate  boast- 
ing to  which  the  provincial  seems  to 
have  been  prone  was  also  a  common 
cause  of  disgust  to  the  regulars.  They 
were  always  two  parties  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country,  whose  separate 
reports  of  every  event  the  King  care- 
fully weighed ;  and  it  is  quite  certain 
that  the  provincial  party  invariably 
attributed  the  glory  of  victory  to  the 
Canadian  forces,  and  in  defeat  laid  the 
blame  upon  the  soldiers  of  the  King. 
These  internal  jealousies  however  were 
merely  social  features  in  the  ranks  of 
the  Franco-American  forces,  and  not 
hindrances  to  successful  effort  like 
the    intercolonial     jealousies  of    the 
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British  provinces.  The  English  policy 
was  simply  dictated  by  the  require- 
ments of  individuals  who  made  their 
homes  on  the  territories  they  had  won. 
French  policy  cared  little  for  settle- 
ment, for  farming,  or  for  civilization. 
The  wilderness  and  the  fur-trade  were 
its  immediate  objects,  and  in  the  prose- 
cution of  this  it  aspired  to  claims  geo- 
graphically so  outrageous  that  it  stirred 
with  effect  fatal  to  itself  the  long 
slumbering  British  Lion. 

The  great  feature,  the  most  dra- 
matic feature  at  any  rate  in  the  great 
struggle  for  America,  previous  to  the 
closing  scene  at  Quebec,  was  Brad- 
dock's  defeat  on  the  Monongahela. 
Among  English  writers  Carlyle  and 
Thackeray  have,  each  in  his  own  way, 
done  something  to  rescue  this  mur- 
derous affair  from  obscurity.  The 
second  battle  upon  the  same  ground 
three  years  later,  when  veteran  High- 
landers ran  like  sheep  from  another 
small  force  of  French  and  Indians  is 
not,  I  think,  recorded  in  the  ordinary 
category  of  smaller  British  battles. 
Braddock's  expedition  possesses  an 
almost  terrible  fascination.  The 
shock  given  to  the  colonies  must  have 
been  tremendcrus,  and  even  England 
was  staggered.  The  brave,  pig-headed 
martinet  has  stood  out  as  a  more 
vivid  personality  than  most  of  the 
British  leaders  who  left  their  bones 
or  their  reputations,  or  both,  upon 
American  soil.  Out  of  eighty-six 
officers  sixty-three  were  killed  or 
badly  wounded;  out  of  fifteen  hun- 
dred men  a  little  over  a  third  escaped 
extinction ;  the  assailants  were  about 
seven  hundred  in  number.  The 
picture  of  the  heroic  blockhead  who 
was  responsible  for  the  tragedy  borne 
away  dying  in  the  midst  of  the  panic- 
stricken  troops  is  the  most  pathetic 
of  the  whole  war.  "  Who  would  have 
thought  it !  who  would  have  thought 
it ! "  he  muttered  in  all  the  agony  of 
a  bullet  in  the  lungs.  "  We  shall 
know  better  next  time."  But  there 
was  no  next  time  for  Braddock.  He 
was  buried  in  the  centre  of  the  track 
that  for  generations  was  called  Brad- 


dock's  Road,  and  the  waggons  and  the 
artillery  were  rolled  over  his  new- 
made  grave  to  obliterate  every  trace 
of  the  spot  where  the  burly  buU-dog 
lay,  lest  pursuing  Indians  should  find 
and  desecrate  his  corpse.  I  have 
ridden  over  the  Alleghanies  two'  hun- 
dred miles  to  the  south  of  the  old 
Cumberland  and  Fort  du  Quesne  trail, 
and  been  told  by  mountaineers,  who 
could  not  read  or  write,  that  I  was  on 
Braddock's  Road,  so  strong  is  the 
tradition  of  that  memorable  fight,  and 
none  the  less  so  perhaps  from  the 
grotesque  misplacement  of  locality. 
It  is  said  that  in  his  dying  hours 
Braddock  could  not  bear  the  sight 
of  a  red  coat,  and  that  with  his  last 
breath  he  deplored  his  insults  to  the 
Virginia  militia,  who  under  Washing- 
ton had  covered  his  retreat  and  lost 
nearly  their  whole  ntnnber. 

The  removal  of  the  French  settlers 
from  Acadia  was  another  notable 
event  of  the  same  year.  Much  senti- 
ment has  been  lavished  on  the  in- 
cident and  the  true  facts  proportion* 
ately  obscured.  Mr.  Parkman's  ex- 
haustive and  graphic  account  of  the 
affair  by  no  means  lessens  the  com- 
passion justly  felt  for  the  unhappy 
peasantry  so  forcibly  deported,  but  it 
shifts  the  blame  from  the  shoulders  on 
which  fiction  has  fastened  it  to  those 
of  the  victims'  own  rulers  and  country- 
men. Canadian  officialism  seems  at 
this  period  to  have  been  absolutely 
regardless  of  the  tillers  of  the  earth. 
The  dominant  motives  of  soldier, 
priest,  and  official  were  territorial  ag- 
grandisement, extension  of  the  Church, 
and  personal  greed. 

The  peasantry  of  Acadia  were  prob- 
ably the  most  capable  and  industri- 
ous in  all  French  America.  They 
had  passed  forty  years  before,  under 
the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  to  English 
rule.  Putting  humanity  aside,  the 
manifest  interest  of  the  British  govern- 
ment was  to  keep  their  alien  subjects 
loyal  and  contented.  French  and 
English  testimony  unite  in  agreeing 
that  everything  was  done,  inclusive  of 
perfect  religious  liberty,  towards  this 
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end.  The  one  aim  in  life  of  these 
simple  people  was  to  extract  a  living 
from  a  moderately  fertile  soil,  and  to 
worship  God  under  their  own  priests 
in  their  own  fashion.  Granted  these 
liberties  to  the  full,  and  left  to  them- 
selves, the  reconciliation  of  the  French 
peasantry  to  British  rule  was  a 
practical  certainty  within  a  short 
time.  But  this  did  not  suit  the  Can- 
adian government.  Acting  through 
their  garrisons  on  the  frontiers  of  the 
seceded  territory,  every  imaginable 
form  of  pressure  was  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  wretched  Acadians  to  make 
their  position  as  English  subjects  un- 
tenable. Superstition  was  a  leading 
instrument  in  this  heartless  policy, 
and  its  chief  exponent  was  the  un- 
scrupulous and  fanatic  Abb6  Le 
Loutre.  The  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
English  crown  was  denounced  as  in- 
suring eternal  damnation,  and  the 
oath  of  allegiance  was  the  sole  tribute 
of  any  kind  that  England  exacted. 
With  such  a  people  and  at  such  a  time 
this  ecclesiastical  thunder  had  serious 
effect,  and  yet  more  terrible  means 
of  coercion  were  the  Pttghbouring 
Indians,  nominally  Christian  converts 
as  they  carried  crucifixes  and  sang 
hymns,  but  as  immitigated  scalpers, 
torturers,  and  cannibals  as  the  remotest 
Western  savages. 

Thousands  of  Acadians,  under  the 
combined  terrors  of  eternal  damnation 
and  the  scalping-knife,  had  already 
left  their  pleasant  homes  in  English 
territory  to  starve  and  shiver  in  the 
wilderness  over  which  the  French  flag 
floated.  Those  who  remained  were 
goaded  and  coerced  into  an  attitude  so 
irreconcilable  with  their  position  as 
British  subjects  that  the  famous  de- 
portation became  a  stem  necessity. 
The  French  government  had  used 
them  as  tools,  and  when  no  longer 
useful  flung  them  away.  There  is  no 
evidence  that  a  single  regret  was 
uttered  by  their  Canadian  country- 
men for  their  hard  fate.  There  is 
evidence  however  that,  cold  as  was 
the  welcome  which  the  various  batches 
of  expatriated  Acadians    received  in 


Massachusetts,  Virginia,  and  the 
Carolinas,  Quebec  alone  treated  the 
exiles  with  absolute  inhumanity. 

The  advent  of  Pitt  was  an  epoch  in 
transatlantic  history.  The  pulse  of 
British  America  began  to  beat  with  a 
vigour  hitherto  unknown ;  men  of 
action  crossed  the  seas  to  take  com* 
mand,  and  the  nobler  spirits  in  the 
colonies,  so  long  despairing,  took  heart 
once  more  under  the  inspiring  influence. 
The  four  great  centres  of  French 
aggression  still  menaced  the  English 
colonies  and  cramped  their  action.  Fort 
duQuesneon  the  west,  Ticonderoga  on 
the  north,  Louisburg  on  the  North 
Atlantic,  and,  the  heart  and  centre  of 
all,  the  rock-girt  capital  of  Quebec 
frowned  defiance  over  half  the  conti- 
nent. A  combined  attack  was  planned, 
and  this  time  by  leaders  who  meant 
business.  Great  battles  filled  the  place 
of  picturesque  and  bloody  skirmishes. 
England  took  America  seriously,  and 
regular  troops  crossed  the  ocean  in 
formidable  numbers,  while  card-play- 
ing  colonels  and  discredited  generals 
were  no  longer  considered  good  enough 
to  fi^ht  for  the  great  empire  of  the 
West.  Even  then,  however,  the 
trackless  forest  proved  on  more  than 
one  dire  occasion  too  much  for  British 
valour.  Once  more  we  see  veteran 
troops,  and  this  time  Highlanders  of 
achieved  renown,  chased  in  panic  from 
the  fatal  banks  of  the  Monongahela 
and  slaughtered  at  will  by  half  their 
number  of  French  and  Indians.  We 
see  too  a  large  army  of  valorous  and 
spirited  troops  flung  back  from  the 
forest  ramparts  of  Ticonderoga  with  a 
loss  of  two  thousand  men,  by  Montcalm 
at  the  head  of  a  lesser  force  of  French 
and  Canadians.  And  as  an  offset  to 
these  notable  contests  we  have  the 
still  greater,  and  to  us  more  glorious 
ones  of  Louisburg  and  Quebec,  in  both 
of  which  the  forest  and  the  Indian 
were  absent  factors. 

Quebec  stands  before  us  to-day  in 
all  its  strength  and  all  its  beauty, 
with  its  towers  and  spires  and  battle- 
ments eloquent  of  its  past  history  and 
its  present  significance.     But  what  of 
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Louisburg,  that  old  keystone  of  the 
Korth  Atlanticy  that  Halifax  of  the 
eighteenth  century  1  Who  knows  even 
where  it  lies  9  Amid  the  solitudes  of 
Cape  Breton  Island  the  rare  visitor 
can  now  only  trace  the  site  of  its 
streets  and  ramparts  by  grass-grown 
monndsy  chaotic  heaps  of  stones,  and 
crumbling  arches,  sinking  or  wholly 
sunk  into  the  encroaching  soiL  Where 
in  1758  a  town  of  four  thousand  souls, 
a  big  place  for  the  period,  and  a 
fortress  of  international  importance 
dominated  Nova  Scotia  and  the  north- 
em  seas,  almost  nothing  remains.  A 
lonely  farmhouse  and  an  adjacent 
hamlet  of  fishermen's  cottages  empha- 
size the  solitude.  The  tinkle  of  the 
sheep-bell  on  the  grassy  slopes  mingles 
with  the  boom  of  the  Atlantic  which 
with  the  full  force  of  its  unbroken 
tides  dashes  its  foam  on  the  rocky 
barriers  of  the  forsaken  and  forgotten 
harbour. 

Not  the  least  striking  features  of 
the  long  struggle  between  the  two 
powers  were  the  sea-fights  and 
chases  that  belonged  to  it.  For  years 
every  French  vessel  that  reached  Que- 
bec had  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  the 
ubiquitous  battle-ships  of  Britain. 
Supplies,  instructions,  troops,  cannon, 
had  to  follow  that  watery  track  which 
was  crossed  and  recrossed  continuously 
by  the  island  sea-dogs.  Many  a 
Frenchman  must  have  had  cause  to 
bless  those  vapoury  mists  that  keep 
the  fog-horns  sounding  as  the  modem 
steamship  gropes  its  way  across  the 
banks  of  Newfoundland. 

Louisburg  was  of  great  importance, 
and  its  capture  by  Amherst  and 
Wolfe  was  hailed  with  an  enthusiasm 
throughout  new  and  old  England 
scarcely  surpassed  by  the  crowning 
triumph  of  Quebec.  Six  thousand 
troops  were  landed  from  boats  in  wild 
weather  upon  the  rocky  and  tem- 
pestuous shore  and  in  the  face  of  the 
enemy.  Wolfe  himself  in  one  of  the 
leading  boats  leaped  into  the  surf, 
with  a  cane  only  in  his  hand,  and, 
forgetful  of  the  long  misery  of  sea- 
sickness and  a  painful  disease,  drove 


the  enemy  from  their  improvised  en- 
trenchments back  into  the  lines  of 
Louisburg. 

The  siege  was  a  big  affair.  Eleven 
thousand  British,  nearly  all  regular 
troops,  lay  before  the  town  which  was 
defended  by  seven  thousand  French 
soldiers  and  sailors.  The  savage  ele- 
ment which  coloured  most  of  the 
battles  in  these  wars  was  here  wholly 
wanting,  and  the  scalping-knif e  and 
the  war-whoop  had  for  once  no  place. 
The  roar  of  cannon  and  mortars,  the 
shrieking  of  grape  and  round  shot  for 
weeks  shook  the  desolate  coast,  and 
with  attacks  and  sallies,  sorties  made 
and  repulsed,  the  somewhat  unusual 
spectacle  of  nearly  twenty  thousand 
disciplined  troops  meeting  in  the  shock 
of  battle  was  witnessed  on  American 
soil.  Courage  and  skill,  enterprise 
and  valour,  for  once  distinguished 
both  sides  alike.  And  when,  after  a 
gallant  defence  of  two  months,  five 
thousand  six  hundred  French  com- 
batants laid  down  their  arms,  there 
was  more  of  mutual  respect  and 
military  courtesy  than  in  any  former 
scenes  of  the  kind  in  the  New  World. 

Very  different  was  that  memorable 
disaster  to  the  British  arms  which  was 
taking  place  at  the  same  time  at 
Ticonderoga.  The  fight  here  was  on 
a  scale  numerically  still  more  worthy 
of  the  great  issues  at  stake  than  even  at 
Louisburg.  Six  thousand  regulars  and 
nine  thousand  provincials  under  the 
inert  Abercrombie  embarked  upon 
that  beautiful  chain  of  lakes  and 
narrows  which  at  this  time  was  the 
great,  indeed  the  only  inland  highway 
from  the  English  colonies  to  Canada. 
Many  pens,  some  in  the  plain  fashion 
of  blunt  soldiers  or  provincials  who 
were  there,  others  in  the  more  polished 
language  of  later  historians  and 
novelists  have  described  that  scene. 
It  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  strik- 
ing pageants  in  American  history, 
and  none  have  been  more  happy  in 
its  description  than  Mr.  Parkman, 
who  indeed  is  at  his  very  best  when 
peopling  his  own  familiar  lakes  and 
forests  with  those  figures  of  the  past 
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in  whose  company  he  may  almost  be 
said  to  have  spent  his  life. 

A  stir  ring  sight  it  must  have  been 
to  see  upon  that  July  day  the  great 
flotilla  of  over  a  thousand  boats  float- 
ing upon  the  glassy  waters  of  Lake 
George ;  the  Highland  bagpipe  and 
the  British  bugle  echoing  amid  the 
encircling  hills ;  the  gleam  of  ten 
thousand  oars,  the  flash  of  arms,  the 
gay  uniforms,  the  fluttering  standards. 
The  pride  and  confidence  of  coming 
victory  animated  every  breast ;  for  no 
one  doubted  it,  either  among  the  com- 
batants or  the  shouting  populace  that 
had  watched  them  go  forth.  If  the 
general  was  of  no  great  account  there 
was  with  him  the  most  popular  and 
skilful  British  officer  in  the  Colonies, 
the  young  Lord  Howe,  called  by  Wolfe 
"The  noblest  Englishman  that  has 
appeared  in  my  time,  and  the  best 
soldier  in  the  British  army."  But 
Howe,  alas,  was  killed  in  the  first 
skirmish,  and  the  brilliant  armada, 
invincible  as  it  seemed,  was  utterly 
shattered  by  Montcalm  with  three 
thousand  six  hundred  Frenchmen  and 
Canadians  behind  the  logs  and 
earthworks  of  Ticonderoga.  Aber- 
crombie  had  left  his  cannon  behind 
him,  and  Montcalm's  works  were 
further  protected  by  a  chaos  of  felled 
trees,  their  branches  facing  outward. 
For  seven  hours  the  British  struggled, 
amid  a  steady  rain  of  bullets  and 
cannon  shot,  to  pierce  the  tangled 
maze  of  trunks  and  boughs.  Des- 
perate valour  was  shown,  and  the 
sacrifice  of  life  was  hideous.  Two 
thousand  men  were  killed  or  wounded ; 
and  the  repulse,  for  there  was  no  panic, 
was  turned  by  the  feeble  Abercrombie 
into  an  undignified  retreat  down  the 
lakes,  the  men  sullenly  cursing  their 


commander  for  a  fool  and  a  poltroon. 
Montcalm  and  his  troops  covered  them- 
selves with  well-earned  glory,  which 
the  colonial  faction,  adverse  to  the 
general,  did  their  best  to  belittle  so 
far  as  he  and  the  regulars  were  con- 
cerned. 

The  important  French  post  of 
Frontenac  (now  Kingston,  Ontario,) 
fell,  cutting  Canada  in  half.  Fort 
Du  Quesne,  after  twice  in  its  history 
destroying  an  English  army,  was 
abandoned.  Ticonderoga  shared  the 
same  fate,  and  Montcalm,  like  Corn- 
wallis  at  Yorktown  twenty  years  later, 
fell  back  on  the  last  line  of  his  defence, 
that  was  to  prove  in  his  case  not  only 
the  grave  of  his  country's  hopes  but 
of  his  own  earthly  career. 

The  fall  of  the  two  gallant  leaders 
at  Quebec  in  the  final  scene  of  t&e 
great  struggle  is  an  incident  that  for 
all  time  will  captivate  the  imagination 
of  the  most  cursory  as  well  as  the 
more  serious  student  of  history.  The 
interest  of  the  drama  however  is  still 
further  intensified  by  recalling  the 
conditions  under  which  either  died. 
Wolfe  fell  with  a  frame  so  suffering 
and  debilitated  that  life  for  its  own 
sake  could  have  been  little  but  a 
burden.  Death  in  such  a  blaze  of 
glory  seemed,  if  one  may  say  so, 
marvellously  opport\ine.  Montcalm, 
too,  was  brave  and  gallant,  faithful 
to  his  King  and  his  duty,  occupying  a 
position  he  detested,  ever  yearning 
for  the  time  when  he  could  return  to 
the  olive  orchards  and  chestnut  groves 
of  his  own  ancestral  home,  and  to  the 
wife  and  family  for  whom  his  letters 
show  he  felt  such  constant  and  deep 
affection. 

A.  E.  Bradley. 
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AUSTRALIAN    ROUGH-RIDERS. 


On  a  certain  Saturday  in  June 
1891,  at  Wodonga  on  the  Murray  in 
the  colony  of  Victoria,  was  arranged 
an  exhibition  of  rough-riding  open  to 
all  comers,  which  I  venture  to  assert 
can  have  had  but  few  parallels. 
Prizes  were  to  be  allotted  by  three 
judges  of  acknowledged  experience, 
amounting  in  all  to  about  twenty 
pounds.  Much  interested  in  horse- 
flesh from  my  youth  upwards,  I 
traversed  the  three  miles  which 
separate  the  border-towns  of  Albury 
and  Wodonga,  and  arrived  in  good 
time  for  the  excitement  and  the  dis- 
bursement of  gate-money.  I  have 
never  regretted  the  outlay. 

The  matter  of  the  entertainment 
was  after  this  wise.  An  area  of 
several  acres  of  level  grass  was  en- 
closed with  a  fence,  perhaps  eight  or 
ten  feet  high,  formed  of  sawn  battens, 
on  which  was  stretched  the  coarse 
sacking  known  to  drapers  as 
Osnaberg.  This  answered  the 
double  purpose  of  keeping  the 
public  who  would  not  pay  out  and 
the  performing  horses  in. 

I  had  heard  of  the  way  in  which 
the  selected  horses  were  saddled  and 
mounted,  and  was  therefore  partly 
prepared.  But,  tolerably  versed  in 
the  lore  of  the  wilderness,  I  had 
certainly  never  seen  such  primitive 
equitation  before.  About  thirty 
unbroken  horses  were  moving  uneasily 
within  a  high  weH-construct(Bd  stock- 
yard, the  regulation  four  rails  and 
a  cap  presenting  a  solid  unyielding 
fence  over  seven  feet  in  height. 
That  the  steeds  were  really  unbroken, 
**by  spur  and  snaffle  undeflled," 
might  be  gathered  from  their  long 
manes,  tails  sweeping  the  ground, 
and  general  air  of  terror  or  defiance. 

As  each  animal  was  wanted  it  was 
driven  or  cajoled  by  means  of  a  quiet 


horse  into  a  close  yard  ending  in  a 
crushi  or  lane  so  narrow  that,  onca 
in,  no  turning  round  was  possible. 
A  high  gate  in  front  was  well 
fastened.  Before  the  colt  could 
decide  on  a  retrograde  movement 
long  and  strong  saplings  were  thrust 
behind  his  quarters  and  the  posts  of 
the  crush  ;  he  was  therefore  trapped, 
unable  to  advance  or  retire.  If  he 
threatened  to  lie  down,  a  sapling 
underneath  prevented  that  last  refuge 
of  temper.  Sometimes  the  impri- 
soned animal  preserved  an  expression 
of  stupid  amazement  or  harmless 
terror;  occasionally  he  displayed 
fierce  wrath  or  reckless  despair.  In 
this  stage  the  colt  kicked,  plunged, 
reared,  in  every  way  known  to  the 
wild  steed  of  the  desert  expressed  his 
untamable  defiance  of  man,  even 
neighing  loudly  and  fiercely.  'Twas 
all  in  vain.  The  prison  was  too  high, 
too  strong,  too  narrow,  too  every- 
thing— nothing  remained  but  sub- 
mission, "not  even  suicide,"  as  Mr. 
Stevenson  remarks  about  matrimony, 
"  nothing  but  to  be  good  " ;  this  of 
course  with  variations,  as  happen 
perchance  even  in  the  married  state. 
Before  the  colt  has  done  thinking 
what  unprincipled  wretches  these  bush 
bipeds  are,  a  blind  (ingeniously  im- 
provised out  of  a  waistcoat)  is  placed 
over  his  eyes,  a  snaffle-bridle 
thrown  over  his  head,  a  bit  forced 
into  his  mouth;  at  the  same 
time  two  active  young  men  are 
thrusting  a  crupper  under  his  re- 
luctant tail,  have  dropped  a  saddle 
on  his  back,  and  are  buckling  leather 
girths  and  surcingle  (the  latter  nm 
through  slits  in  the  lower  portion  of 
the  saddle-flaps)  as  if  they  meant 
to  cut  him  in  two. 

This  preparatory  process  being  com- 
pleted in  marvellously  short  time,  the 
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manager  calls  out,  "  First  horse, — Mr, 
St.  Aure ! "  whereupon  a  tall  well- 
made  young  man  from  the  Upper 
Murray  ascends  the  fence  and  stands 
with  either  leg  on  the  rails  imme- 
diately over  the  angry,  terrified 
animal. 

What  would  you  or  I  take,  dear 
reader,  (we  are  not  so  young  as  we 
were,  let  us  own  in  mutual  confidence,) 
to  accept  the  mount  Mr.  St.  Aure 
surveys  with  calmest  confidence? 
Deftly  he  drops  into  the  saddle,  his 
legs  just  grazing  the  sides  of  the 
crush.  "  Open  the  gate  I "  roars 
the  manager.  "  Look  out,  you  boys  ! " 
and  with  a  mad  rush  out  fiies  the  colt 
through  the  open  gate  like  a  shell 
from  a  howitzer.  For  twenty  yards 
he  races  at  full  speed,  then  "  propping  " 
as  if  galvanised,  shoots  upward  with 
the  true  deer's  leap,  all  four  feet  in 
the  air  at  once  (from  which  the  vice 
takes  its  name),  and  comes  down  with 
his  head  between  his  fore-legs  and  his 
nose  (this  I  watched  narrowly)  touch- 
ing the  girths.  But  the  rider  has 
swayed  back  in  his  saddle  with  in- 
stinctive ease  and  is  quite  prepared 
for  a  succession  of  lightning-like 
bounds — sideways,  upward,  downward, 
backward,  as  the  agile  and  frantic 
animal  appears  to  turn  in  the  air,  and 
to  come  down  with  his  head  in  the 
place  where  his  tail  was  when  he 
rose.  For  an  instant  he  stops ;  then 
perhaps  the  spurs  are  sent  in  so  as 
to  accentuate  the  next  performance. 
The  crowd  meanwhile  of  six  or  seven 
hundred  people,  mostly  young  or  in 
the  prime  of  life,  follow  cheering  and 
clapping  with  every  fresh  attempt  on 
the  part  of  the  frenzied  steed  to 
dispose  of  his  rider.  A  few  minutes 
of  this  exercise  suffice  to  exhaust  and 
steady  the  wildest  colt.  It  is  a 
species  of  "monkeying,"  a  device  of 
the  buck-breaker  who  ties  a  bag  on 
to  the  back  of  a  timid  colt,  and  he, 
frightened  out  of  his  life,  as  if  by 
a  monkey  perched  there,  exhausts 
himself  and  permits  the  rider  to 
mount  and  ride  away  with  but  little 
resistance.    Sometimes  indeed  the  colt 


turns  in  his  tracks,  and,  being  un< 
manageable  in  his  paroxysms,  charges 
the  crowd,  whom  he  scatters  with 
great  screaming  and  laughter  as  they 
fall  over  each  other  or  climb  the 
boundary  fence.  But  very  shortly 
with  lowered  head  and  trembling 
frame  he  allows  himself  to  be  ridden 
to  the  gate  of  egress.  There  he  is 
halted,  and  his  rider,  taking  hold  of 
his  left  ear  with  his  bridle-hand, 
swings  lightly  to  the  ground  closely 
alongside  of  the  shoulder.  Did  he 
not  so  alight,  the  agile  mustang  is 
capable  of  a  lightning  wheel  and  a 
dangerous  kick.  Indeed  one  rider 
dismounting  carelessly  discovered  this 
to  his  cost  after  riding  a  most  un- 
conscionable performer. 

A  middle-aged,  wiry,  old-fashioned 
stock-rider  from  Gippsland  next  came 
fiying  out  on  a  frantic  steed  without  a 
bridle/  For  some  time  it  seemed  a 
drawn  battle  between  horse  and  man, 
but  towards  the  end  of  the  fight  the 
horse  managed  to  *'get  from  under.'' 

One  horse  slipped  on  the  short  green 
grass  and  came  over  backwards,  his  rider 
permitting  himself  to  slide  off.  The 
next  animal  was  described  as  an  "  out- 
law," a  bush  term  for  a  horse  which 
has  been  backed  but  never  successfully 
ridden.  She  fully  sustained  her  character 
by  a  persevering  exhibition  of  every 
kind  of  contortion  calculated  to  dis- 
solve partnership.  At  one  time  it 
looked  as  if  the  betting  was  in  favour 
of  the  man,  but  the  mare  had  evidently 
resolved  on  a  last  appeal.  Setting  to 
with  redoubled  fury,  she  smashed  the 
crupper,  tore  out  the  girth-straps, 
and  then  performed  the  rare,  well-nigh 
incredible  feat  of  sending  the  saddle 
over  her  head  uoithout  breaking  the 
remaining  girth  or  the  leather  surcingle  t 
This  is  the  second  time  during  a 
tolerably  long  acquaintance  with 
every  kind  of  devilry  known  to  equine 
inteUigence  that  I  have  witnessed  this 
apparently  impossible  performance.  It 
is  not  always  believed,  but  can  be 
vouched  for  by  the  writer  and  about 
five  or  six  hundred  people  on  the 
ground.     I  felt  the  girth  and  saw  that 
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the  buckle  was  still  unslackened. 
The  rider  came  over  the  mare's  head, 
sitting  square  with  the  saddle  between 
his  legs,  and  received  an  ovation  in 
consequence. 

The  last  colt  had  been  driven  into 
the  crush, 

Fiercely  enorting,  but  in  vain, 
And  struggling  with  erected  mane, 

and  enlarged,  '4n  the  full  foam  of 
wrath  and  dread,''  to  be  successfully 
ridden,  when  another  form  of  excite- 
ment was  announced.  A  dangerous 
looking  four-year-old  bullock  was 
now  yarded  in  the  outer  enclosure, 
light  of  flesh  but  exceeding  fierce, 
which  he  proceeded  to  demonstrate 
by  clearing  the  place  of  all  spec- 
tators in  the  shortest  time  on 
record.  Climbing  hurriedly  to  the 
cap  of  the  stockyard  fence  they 
looked  on  in  secure  elevation  while 
the  toreadors  cunningly  edged  him 
into  the  crush  and'  there  confined  him 
like  the  colts.  Here  he  began  to  paw 
the  ground  and  bellow  in  impotent 
rage. 

At  this  stage  of  the  proceedings  the 
manager  thus  delivered^himself  :  "  It's 
Mr.  Smith's  turn,  by  the  list,  to  ride 
this  bullock,  but  he  says  he  don't  care. 
Is  there  any  gentleman  here  as'U  ride 
him  ? "  With  Mr.  Smith's  very  natural 
disinclination  for  the  mount  the  crowd 
apparently  sympathised.  The  bullock 
meanwhile  was  pawing  the  earth  and 
roaring  in  an  awful  manner,  as  who 
should  say,  "  Let  me  at  him  !  Only  let 
me  have  one  turn  at  him  with  hoof  and 
horn !  "  To  the  unprejudiced  observer 
the  mount  certainly  seemed  one  that 
few  gentlemen  would  covet  or  accept. 
However  the  Gippslander,  removing 
the  pipe  from  his  mouth,  calmly  re- 
marked, "  I'll  ride  him  ; "  whereupon 
the  crowd  cheered,  evidently  looking 
upon  the  ofEer  as  one  of  exceptional 
merit. 

There  was  no  thought  of  bridle  or 
saddle  in  this  case.  A  rope  was 
fastened  around  the  animal's  body,  and 
with  this  slender  accoutrement  only 
the  stock-rider  deposited  himself  upon 


the  ridge  of  the  red  bullock's  back* 
Then  the  gate  was  opened  and  out  he 
came  in  all  his  glory. 

No  one  that  has  merely  observed 
the  clumsy  gambols  of  meadow-fed 
oxen  can  have  an  idea  of  the  speed 
and  activity  of  the  bush-bred  steers, 
reared  amid  mountain  ranges  and 
accustomed  to  gallop  for  miles  up  and 
down  hill  with  a  smart  stock-horse 
rattling  by  their  sides,  always  making 
excellent  time  and  not  unfrequently 
distancing  their  pursuers  amid  the 
forests  and  morasses  of  their  native 
wilds.  This  one  had  a  shoulder  like 
a  blood  horse,  great  propelling  power, 
and  stood  well  off  the  ground,  with 
muscular  arms  and  hocks  to  match. 
He  reared,  bucked,  and  plunged 
almost  with  the  virulence  and  variety 
of  the  colts,  and  when,  after  a  pro- 
longed and  persistent  contest,  he 
gradually  shifted  his  rider  on  to  his 
croup,  and  then  by  a  complicated 
twist  of  his  quarters  dislodged  him, 
it  was  felt  by  the  spectators  that  '^  the 
old  man  "  had  worthily  sustained  the 
honour  of  the  stock-riding  fraternity. 
Cheers  resounded  from  all  sides  as 
the  crowd,  returning  to  a  centre, 
surrounded  the  fallen  but  not  dis- 
graced combatant.  I  think  the  boys 
were  privately  disappointed  that  the 
bullock  did  not  turn  and  attempt  to 
gore  his  antagonist.  But  he  was  too 
much  excited  for  such  an  attack.  He 
made  a  bee-line  for  the  fence,  which, 
all  ignorant  of  its  flimsy  nature, 
he  did  not  attempt  to  jump  or  over- 
throw, contenting  himself  with  run- 
ning by  its  side  until  he  came  to  the 
corner  where  a  gate  was  cunningly 
left  open  for  his  departure. 

After  a  respectable  •*  hat  "had 
been  collected  for  the  veteran,  who 
was  more  than  twice  the  age  of  any  of 
the  other  competitors,  the  judges  dis- 
tributed the  prizes  and  the  entertain- 
ment concluded. 

As  an  Australian  I  may  be  slightly 
prejudiced,  but  I  must  confess  to 
holding  the  opinion  that  our  bush- 
riders  in  certain  departments  are 
unrivalled.      The     South     American 
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gaucho  and  the  cowboy  of  the 
Western  States  are  doubtless  wonder- 
ful horsemen.  But  they  ride  under 
more  favourable  conditions  than  those 
of  our  bushmen.  The  saddle  of  the 
American  is  on  the  old-fashioned 
Spanish  pattern,  heavy  and  cumbrous. 
In  addition  to  the  high  pommel  and 
cantle,  it  is  provided  with  a  horn-like 
fixture  in  front  to  which  the  lasso  is 
attached  generally,  but  which  serves 
as  a  sort  of  belaying  pin  and  an 
excellent  hold-fast  for  the  rider  in 
case  of  need.  The  tremendous  severity 
of  the  curb-bit  must  also  tend  to 
moderate  the  gambols  of  any  but  the 
most  vicious  or  untamed  animal.  The 
horses,  too,  are  mere  ponies  compared 
to  the  big  powerful  Australians,  and  as 
such  weaker  and  more  easy  to  control. 

But  let  the  stranger,  when  minded 
to  try  his  horsemanship,  display  him- 
self upon  one  of  our  "  touchy  "  three 
or  four-year-olds,  and  how  insecure 
does  his  position  appear !  He  is  a 
good  way  off  the  ground  (which  same 
ground  is  mostly  extremely  hard)  for 
the  colt  is  between  fifteen  and  sixteen 
hands  high,  and  looks  strong  enough 
in  the  loins,  if  fully  roused,  to  throw 
his  rider  into  a  gum-tree.  The  single- 
reined  snaffle  to  which  he  trusts  his 
life  is  of  the  cheapest  description  of 
leather  and  iron.  The  saddle  is  the 
ordinary  English  saddle,  fuller  in 
the  flap  and  pads,  but  otherwise 
giving  the  impression  of  being  hard 
and  dippery,  affording  but  little  hope 
of  recovery  when  once  the  seat  is 
shaken.  When,  with  nothing  but 
this  simple  accoutrement,  and  perhaps 
a  rolled  bag  strapped  in  front  of  the 
pommel,  our  bushmen  ride  as  I  have 
described  it,  it  must  be  conceded  that 
no  horsemen  could  possibly  be  less  in- 
debted to  adventitious  circumstances. 

In  the  strictly  Australian  depart- 
ment known  as  '<  scrub-riding,"  no  one 
not  to  the  manner  bom  can  becompared 
to  cor  bush-riders.  The  home  of  the 
wild  herds  of  cattle  and  horses  is  fre- 
quently mountainous,  thickly  wooded, 
and  rocky.  Amid  the  fastnesses  in 
which  they  are  bred  the  outlying  ani- 
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mals  of  the  herd  acquire  speed,  wind, 
and  activity  which  must  be  seen  to  be- 
believed.  Through  the  interlaced  and 
thick  growing  woodlands,  down  the 
rocky  ridges,  across  the  treacherous 
morass,  away  go  the  cattle  or  the 
horses,  at  a  pace  apt  to  take  them 
out  of  sight  and  hearing  in  remarkably 
short  time.  The  ordinaiy  horseman 
able  to  hold  his  own  fairly  well  on 
road  or  bridle-path,  or  even  in  an 
English  hunting-field,  here  finds  him- 
£elf  hopelessly  at  fault.  Not  wanting 
in  pluck  he  does  his  best  for  a  mile  or 
more.  He  bumps  his  knee  against 
one  tree,  his  shoulder  against  another, 
and  narrowly  escapes  dashing  his- 
brains  out  by  reason  of  a  low-lying 
branch  which  knocks  off  his  hat  and 
might  easily  (he  reflects)  perform  the- 
same  office  for  the  head  which  it 
covers  ;  and  he  realises  the  disability 
under  which  he  has  laboured  by  reason 
of  not  being  able  to  calculate  his. 
distance  from  the  unyielding  timber 
in  front,  beside,  around,  at  the  same 
time  to  distinguish  the  route  of  the 
fast  vanishing  "  mob  "  (drove),  while  all 
his  skill  and  strength  are  required  to 
control  an  experienced  stock-horse 
(if  such  a  mount  has  been  provided 
for  him)  which  clambers  along  hill- 
sides and  tears  down  the  same  with 
the  sure-footedness  of  a  mule,  while 
it  leaves  the  full  responsibility  of 
directing  its  headlong  course  to  its 
rider.  When  at  the  end  of  a  couple  of 
miles  the  amateur  stock-rider  pulls 
up,  he  is  conscious  of  being  entirely  out 
of  the  hunt.  Men,  horses,  dogs,  and 
cattle  have  passed  from  sight  and 
hearing.  He  is  not  accustomed  to  track- 
ing, nor  perhaps  is  the  ground  favour-^ 
able  to  such  practice.  Nothing  remains 
for  him  but  to  follow  as  near  as  may 
be  in  the  direction  of  the  riders; 
and  he  is  lucky  if  some  hours 
afterwards  he  is  hunted  up  by  a  man. 
sent  in  search  of  him,  or,  more  fortu- 
nate still,  has  left  all  to  his  horse- 
and  joyfully  recognises  the  homestead 
which  he  left  in  the  morning,  and 
which  comes  into  sight  much  sooner* 
than  he  expected. 
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In  contrast  to  this  exploit  behold 
the  sons  of  the  South  in  the  same 
circumstances.  Jogging  along  with 
apparent  carelessness,  several  pairs 
of  very  sharp  eyes  are  piercing  the 
forest  glades  in  every  portion  of  the 
foreground.  One  man  has  descried 
the  outline  of  a  group  of  hardly  mov- 
ing forms,  or  it  may  be  but  a  single 
bcNEtsty  high  up  a  hill-side,  in  the  gorge 
of  a  mountain  range,  in  the  depths  of 
a  narrow  brook-traversed  ravine, — -it 
matters  not, — it  is  the  herd  they  are 
seeking  or  a  section  of  it.  The  look- 
out gives  a  low  whistle,  perhaps  only 
holds  up  his  hand.  The  signal  is  un- 
derstood; the  slack  bridle-reins  are 
gathered  up ;  no  word  is  spoken,  but 
each  man  has  his  horse  well  in  hand 
as  they  move  slowly  towards  the  graz- 
ing or  stationary  outliers.  A  few 
minutes  bring  them  nearer,  when  a 
sentinel  gets  view  or  wind  of  them, 
And  the  whole  troop  is  o£E  like  a  herd 


of  deer.  Each  horse  but  a  minute  since 
stumbling  along  at  a  ''stockman's  jog," 
sta;Hs  into  top  speed  as  if  for  a  imie 
heat.  Each  man  taking  a  bee-line,  rides 
straight  for  the  tail  of  the  fast  vanish- 
ing cattle,  as  straight  as  if  there  was 
not  a  tree  or  rock  within  miles.  How 
they  do  it  is  a  never-ending  marvel 
to  the  uninitiated.  But  they  will  not 
only  keep  with  them,  but  out-pace 
and  out-general  them,  turning  them  at 
critical  places,  occasionally  getting 
ahead  and  rounding  them  up,  and 
eventually,  with  mingled  force  and 
diplomacy,  hustling  them  straight 
across  country,  without  track-road 
or  apparent  natural  features,  till 
dead-beat  and  conquered  they  are 
landed  in  the  high  and  secure  stock- 
yard, from  which  some  of  their  number 
at  least  will  never  emerge  alive. 

Rolf  Boldrewood. 
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Webb  the  British  nation  ever  in 
want  of  a  character  there  would  be 
little  difficulty  in  compiling  a  respect- 
able and  satisfactory  one  from  the 
testimonials  of  those  whom  Mr.  Pepys 
considered  to  be  our  '^  natural 
enemies."  Frenchmen  indeed  who 
actually  come  to  see  us  have  usually 
found  a  good  deal  to  admire  ;  but  the 
testimonial  more  commonly  takes  the 
indirect  and  all  the  more  valuable 
form  of  an  abuse  of  our  overweening 
pride  and  insular  conceit  coupled 
with  sidelong  admissions  of  practical 
success.  It  is  only  in  later  and  more 
civilised  days  that  a  high  appreciation 
of  English  things  is  frankly  avowed. 
In  this  respect  Voltaire  is  one  of  our 
earliest  and  stoutest  adherents.  Not 
only  does  he  dwell  (in  passages  which 
national  vanity  excised  from  his 
correspondence)  upon  our  material 
successes,  but  in  the  letters  ex- 
clusively devoted  to  England  many  of 
our  favourite  usages  and  institutions 
are  discreetly  and  yet  warmly  patted 
on  the  back.  It  would  be  hardly  fair 
perhaps  to  cite  the  grateful  refugees 
who  fled  to  our  hospitable  shores  to 
escape  religious  persecution  :  M. 
Misson  for  instance,  who  could  not 
understand  why  his  countrymen 
considered  the  English  treacherous; 
or  the  Protestant  minister  Abbadie, 
who  wrote  a  Defense  de  la  Nation 
Britwnnique  against,  as  it  is  supposed, 
the  insidious  Bayle.  It  would  be 
difficult  also  to  enumerate  the  occa- 
sions upon  which  the  British  Consti- 
tution, British  Liberty,  and  British 
Unity  have  supplied  examples  and 
arguments  to  French  publicists,  first 
of  the  democratic,  and  secondly  (during 
the  epoch  of  Revolution)  of  the 
moderate  and  conservative  school,  not 
to  mention  the  numerous  drafts  upon 
our  constitutional  wealth  and  experi- 


ence made  from  time  to  time  by 
smaller  nationalities  anxious  to  set  up 
in  the  same  line. 

French  criticisms  of  English  things 
stand  by  themselves.  To  the  phlegm- 
atic Briton  (so  acutely  and  even 
pathetically  interesting  is  the  differ- 
ence of  the  two  temperaments)  they 
have  all  the  piquancy  of  a  woman's 
criticisms  of  a  man.  To  be  perfectly 
candid,  they  have  often,  perhaps  most 
often,  been  superficial  and  absurd 
with  the  absurdity  of  ignorance.  Even 
M.  Taine  seems  to  have  started  with 
a  formidable  preconception  which 
colours  all  his  work,  despite  his 
observant  and  patient  attention, 
qualities,  it  may  be  said,  which  have 
still  more  recently  been  displayed  by 
the  young  M.  de  Coubertin  in  his 
conscientious  exploration  of  our  public 
schools  and  universities.  The  French 
critic  has  indeed  often  enough  dis- 
played a  fine  wit  both  at  our  expense 
and  at  his  own.  What  to  the  British 
eye  appears  usually  wanting  in  him  is 
the  requisite  proportion  of  practical 
wisdom  and  common  sense.  When 
we  get  this  coupled  with  the  Gaulish 
keenness  of  discrimination,  we  get 
something  which  is  well  worth  our 
attention.  From  this  point  of  view  it 
might  perhaps  be  said  that  the  three 
volumes  of  the  Considirationa  but  la 
Eevolution  Fra/n^iae  are  worth  the 
lucubrations  of  all  other  French 
philosophers  put  together. 

The  **  new  young  demoiselle  "  whom 
Carlyle,  in  his  first  volume,  saw 
"romping  about  the  knees  of  the 
Decline  and  Fall,''  the  gifted  Anne 
Louise  Germaine  Necker,  Baroness  de 
Stael-Holstein,  must,  since  her  husband 
is  usually  described  as  an  homme  ab- 
solumeiit  nul,  have  bequeathed  no  small 
share  of  the  ''  sense  uncommon "  to 
her  son  Auguste,  chiefly  known  to  the 
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world  as  an  agriculturist  and  as  the 
editor  of  his  mother's  works,  hut  who 
unfortunately  died  in  the  prime  of 
life  only  two  years  after  the  publica- 
tion of  his  Lettres  9wr  VAngleterre, 
That  criticisms  of  a  date  eight  or  nine 
years  previous  to  the  great  Reform 
Bill  need  necessarily  be  antiquated 
or  inapplicable  to  present  circum- 
stances will  only  be  contended  by 
those  who  have  a  much  greater  belief 
in  systems  and  institutions  than  in 
human  nature.  In  fact  there  are,  one 
may  venture  to  think,  many  reflections 
particularly  requiring  to  be  emphasised 
at  the  present  day  which  one  could 
not  hope  to  present  more  incisively 
than  has  been  done  by  the  Baron  de 
Stael,  and  which  it  is  both  more 
modest  and  more  efficacious  to  assert 
upon  the  impartial  testimony  of  a 
foreigner. 

In  approaching  the  criticism  of  the 
great  phenomenon  known  as  Modem 
England  the  writer  has  drawn  special 
attention  to  the  difficulties  of  the 
subject,  the  logical  shoals  upon  which 
the  foreign  critic  is  so  especially  liable 
to  founder;  the  grave  mistake,  for 
example,  of  reasoning  about  the 
English  constitution  and  politics  as 
you  might  about  those  of  Austria  or 
Bussia,  of  assigning  to  political  com- 
binations and  movements  *'  an  import- 
ance which  they  are  far  from  possessing 
in  the  eyes  of  British  politicians ;"  in 
fine,  an  excessive  regard  to  institu- 
tions, to  constitutional  forms  and 
phenomena,  apart  from  the  study  of 
what  these  have  come  to  mean  and 
in  practice  to  be,  after  being  sub- 
jected for  centuries  to  the  operation 
of  the  freest,  the  most  actual,  and 
the  most  complicated  social  system 
ever  known  to  the  world.  Several 
historians,  he  remarks,  have  from  a 
brief  analysis  of  the  British  Constitu- 
tion composed  to  their  satisfaction  a 
systematic  and  harmonious  whole,  an 
ideal  picture  of  what  might  have  been 
had  the  English  nation  been  some- 
thing other  than  itself.  Others  again, 
'<  and  especially  English  publicists  and 
jurists,"  have  presented  the  most  re- 


markable laws  and  institutions,  of 
which  the  philosophic  mind  most 
imperiously  demands  an  explanation, 
as  simple  facts  so  eternally  natural  as 
to  require  no  comment. 

Curiously  enough  it  is  a  foreigner, 
Montesquieu,  who  first  brought  to- 
gether for  philosophic  examination 
the  fundamental  institutions  and 
characteristics  of  England,  things 
which  in  their  confusion,  inconsistency, 
and  intensity  may  be  relied  upon  to 
elude  the  understanding  of  all  but  the 
closest  and  widest  observation,  native 
or  foreign.  Montesquieu  (as  any  one 
may  see  who  will  turn  to  the  heading 
of  '* Anglais''  in  the  index  to  the 
Esprit  des  Lois)  resolved  at  least  to 
his  own  satisfaction  every  problem 
which  England  has  ever  suggested, 
from  our  passion  for  liberty  to  our 
more  ephemeral  fancy  for  suicide. 

The  history  of  a  free  country,  De 
Stael  reminds  us,  must  always  be  a 
more  difficult  study  than  that  of  one 
subjected  to  despotic  goverment.  The 
reason  is  clear :  liberty  is  the  life  of 
society ;  and  life,  unrestrained,  in- 
dividual activity,  means,  human 
nature  being  what  it  is^  the  pro- 
duction of  an  immense  variety  of 
tastes  and  employments,  of  interlacing 
interests,  of  secret  and  subtle  influences 
and  indistinguishable  ties,  which, 
though  harmonious  in  their  working 
as  simplicity  itself,  must  inevitably 
appear  a  mass  of  complications  to  the 
external  view  of  the  historian.  To 
such  complications,  or  (in  the  words 
of  our  text)  "  to  the  infinite  variety  of 
actual  nature  the  government  [of  such 
a  people]  must  accommodate  itself." 
And  this  is  effected  not  so  much  by  a 
change  in  the  form  of  institutions  as 
in  the  spirit  that  animates  them. 
Hence  the  constant  difficulty  for  the 
continental  critic  of  Great  Britain. 

De  Stael  supposes  the  case  of  an 
unprejudiced  foreign  theorist  con- 
fronted with  some  of  the  most 
notorious  external  facts  concerning 
this  country, — ^the  immense  wealth 
of  the  aristocracy,  the  small  number 
of  landowners,  the  system  of  entails. 
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the  custom  of  primogeniture  and  so 
lorthy  and  asks  what  he  would  infer. 
The  answer  to  which  question  the 
reader  can  imagine.  ^'Theoretically 
there  would  be  nothing  absurd/'  con- 
tinues our  author,  "  in  such  an  infer- 
ence ;  but  what  do  facts  teach  us  ? 
Simply  that '  in  no  country  of  Europe 
is  there  so  little  difference  between 
the  physical  enjoyments  of  the  various 
classes,  and  that  the  constant  increase 
of  every  kind  of  manufacture  tends 
daily  to  diminish  such  inequalities  as 
exist.'  It  would  be  idle  to  deny  that 
in  England  'civilisation  is  more 
advanced,  information  more  widely 
diffused,  the  science  of  government 
better  understood,  and  all  the  move- 
ments of  the  social  machine  smoother 
and  more  effective  in  their  working 
than  elsewhere.' "  Indeed,  if  this 
were  not  so,  he  observes,  if  the  student 
of  past  history  could  not  have  presumed 
it,  political  history  would  not  be  worth 
our  study ;  and  the  fact  that  such  re- 
sults are  coupled  with  what  to  the  con- 
tinental critic  appear  such  astonishing 
anomalies  is  precisely  the  enigma  to 
which  an  answer  can  only  be  found  in 
the  study  of  the  English  nature  and 
character. 

Every  nation,  it  may  be  admitted, 
has  its  own  ideal  to  pursue  and  cannot 
excuse  itself  for  a  dilatoriness  in 
working  out  its  own  salvation  by  the 
plea  that  it  has,  perhaps  starting  with 
vastly  superior  advantages,  advanced 
further  than  any  other  given  nation- 
ality. That  Great  Britain  enjoys 
peculiar  advantages  both  in  the  matter 
of  its  mixture  of  races  and  its  geo- 
graphical position  is  notorious,  and 
how  much  of  our  success  is  due  to 
them,  whether  a  balance  of  the 
accounts  would  leave  any  substantial 
credit  to  the  English  people  of  to-day, 
is  what  no  statistician  can  estimate. 
But  comparisons  with  other  nations 
are  not  odious  when  instructive, 
and  they  seem  to  represent  all  the 
instruction  we  are  likely  to  get. 
Nothing  perhaps  but  the  fact  that 
France  has  been  our  one  compeer  and 
companion    through    the    history   of 


modern  Europe,  and  our  near  geo- 
graphical neighbour,  would  ever  have 
suggested  a  comparison  which  is 
seldom  anything  but  a  glaring  con- 
trast. Yet  so  great  is  the  force  of 
a  somewhat  similar,  because  con- 
temporary, environment  that  a  com- 
parison with  France  is  naturally 
expected  to  throw  more  light  than 
any  other  upon  our  progress  and 
present  position. 

Madame  de  Stael  had  already 
remarked  that  since  the  Bevolution 
of  1688  no  continental  nation  could 
compare  with  England,  which  in  social 
and  political  development  had  from 
that  date  first  clearly  showed  that 
it  had  something  like  a  hundred 
and  fifty  years'  start  of  the  Continent. 
Applied  more  particularly  to  the  case 
of  France  the  parallel  is  thus  sketched 
by  De  Stael  himself. 

Our  Magna  Oharta  dates  from 
1215.  In  1356  (one  hundred  and 
forty-one  years  later)  the  French 
States-General  take  advantage  of  the 
captivity  of  John  the  Second  to  exact 
substantial  pledges  in  return  for  the 
subsidy  granted  to  his  son.  After 
the  Wars  of  the  Boses  we  find  the 
English  nobility  exhausted  and  cut 
down,  a  state  of  things  utilised  by 
the  Seventh  and  Eighth  Henries  for 
establishing  despotism  by  favouring 
the  growth  of  the  Commons.  One 
hundred  and  fifty  years  later  the 
combined  effect  of  the  Wars  of  the 
League  and  the  policy  of  Bichelieu 
accomplished  a  similar  result  on  a 
more  extended  scale.  The  great  age 
of  Elizabeth,  again,  offers  a  striking 
analogy  to  that  of  Louis  the  Four- 
teenth. In  each  case  the  grandeur  of 
the  monarchy  ("  undeniably  more  real 
in  the  case  of  Elizabeth "),  victories 
abroad,  the  splendours  of  the  court 
and  of  a  brilliant  literature  console 
the  nation  for  the  absence  of  liberty. 
And  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 
separate  the  Elizabethan  Age  from 
that  of  the  Great  Monarch.  Upon 
this  point  an  obvious  reflection  sug- 
gests itself,  that  the  greater  reality 
which  De  Staiil  notes  in  the  Tudor 
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Monarchy    lay  in    the    fundamental 
harmony  of  both  Elizabeth  and  her 
Parliament   with    the    circumstances 
and   needs  of    the  nation,   that  the 
constitutional  strength  of  an  appar- 
ently enslaved  people  was,  as  it  were 
by  consent,  deposited  in  a  dynasty 
which  took  a  peculiarly  personal  part 
in  the  emancipation  from  the  tyranny 
of  the  Church  of  Home  and  in  the 
solidification  of  the  position  of  modem 
England.      In  France,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  ideals  grasped  by  the  prac- 
tical mind  of  Henry  the  Fourth  having 
perished   with   him,   the    coming    of 
''grand''  monarchy  meant  something 
widely  different  in  fact,  although  in 
form  most  of  the  phenomena  of  English 
progress  are  shadowed  or  paralleled. 
In  truth,  with  the  seventeenth  century 
both  literature  and  politics  (if  we  may 
borrow    an     expression     applied     by 
Matthew     Arnold     to     Puritanism) 
entered  into  the  prison  of  unreality^ 
and  the  key  was  turned  upon  them 
for  something  like  a  century  and  a 
half,  with  wide  and  disastrous  con- 
sequences.    It  is  a   Frenchman  who 
says  that  the  whole  literature  of  the 
grand  epoch  was  but  a  tiresome  chorus 
in  praise  of  royalty,  a  very  pardonable 
exaggeration ;  and  as  to  politics,  it  is 
Kanke  who  observes,  in  the  preface  to 
his  English  History,  that,  "  The  most 
general  difference  between  the  English 
and  the   French  policy   of   the    last 
centuries  would  seem  to  lie  in  this, 
that  in  France  the  splendour  of  ex- 
ternal    grandeur,    in     England     the 
orderly  adjustment    of    internal    re- 
lations was  the  object  most  at  heart." 
Clearly  therefore   the    element  of 
reality  (and   De   Sta'el   uses   the  ex- 
pression more  than  once)  is  one  that 
invites  analysis. 

But  to  pursue  the  historical  parallel. 
In  1640  the  Long  Parliament  begins 
the  popular  struggle  against  Charles 
the  First.  One  hundred  and  forty- 
nine  years  later  the  States-General 
assemble  at  Versailles.  There  are 
coincidences  more  nearly  contempor- 
ary which  could  not  deceive  the  most 
superficial     student.      The     pathetic 


complaint    of    the    deputies    of    the 
Tiers  Etat  in  1615  was  not  seconded 
by  the  nation,  and  was  no  more  to 
be  compared  to  1789  than  the  Paris 
ian  Parliament  of  the  Fronde  to  the 
English   House  of  Commons  of  the 
Great    Bebellion.       The    two    latter 
phenomena  present  the  most  striking 
of  contrasts  in  the  matter  of  reality. 
The  Fronde  marks  the  last  opposition 
of  the  French  nobility  to  the  Crown ; 
after  that  date  they  became,  in   the 
words  of  Dyer,  the  mere  satellites  of 
the  Court.     One  hundred  and  forty- 
four  years,  again,  separate  the  execu- 
tion of  Charles  the  First  fiom  that  of 
Louis  the  Sixteenth,  and  finally  the 
restoration    of    Charles    the    Second 
precedes  that  of    the    Bourbons  by 
little    more   than  one  hundred   and 
fifty  years.     Moreover  in  the  history 
of  the  two  national  developments,  es- 
pecially of  the  two  revolutions,  a  variety 
of  lesser  parallels  strike  one  both  in 
the  sequence  of  events  and  the  pro- 
gress of  ideas,  in  regard  to  which  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  first  in 
time  had  often  considerable  influence 
in   the  production   of    the  later,  the 
English  revolution  having   been  con- 
stantly present  to  the  mind  of  the 
French  revolutionary,  and  so  forth. 

De  Stael  does  not  press  the  analogy 
too  closely.  It  would  be  a  mistake, 
he  reminds  us,  to  infer  that,  if  France 
was  so  far  behind  England  in  the  race 
of  political  development,  she  was 
therefore  behind  her  in  civilisation, 
the  contrary  being  notoriously  the 
case.  But  in  England  (the  theory 
will  be  found  elaborated  in  Guizot's 
History  of  Civilisation)  affairs  marched 
in  a  somewhat  different  manner  from 
that  of  the  Continent.  Most  of  all 
European  civilisations  the  English 
marched  "abreast,"  so  to  speak,  "of 
constitutional  Liberty,"  and  was  to  a 
greater  extent  the  immediate  result 
of  the  progress  of  the  latter.  In 
France,  on  the  other  hand,  the  de- 
velopment of  individual  and  social 
life  preceded  and  was  independent 
of  political  progress.  And  whereas 
in  England  more  than  anywhere  else 
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the  various  forces  of  aristocracy, 
democracy,  monarchy,  centralisation, 
local  government,  moral  and  political 
development  have  been  observed  to  ad- 
vance in  strength  and  importance  side . 
by  side,  in  France  one  particular  princi- 
ple has  to  a  vastly  greater  extent  had 
play  at  one  particular  time.  Feudalism, 
royalty,  democracy,  have  all  had  (or 
are  having)  their  day  of  power  in  both 
countries,  but  in  France  their  sway 
was  and  is  far  more  absolute  and  un- 
trammelled. The  very  names  of  the 
things  indicate  something  much  more 
violent  to  a  French  ear  than  they  do 
to  our  own. 

This  .comparative  irregularity  of 
national  progress  one  recognises  as  a 
drawback  to  the  practical  success  of  a 
State,  though  it  may  be  favourably 
regarded  as  creditable  to  the  indi- 
viduals composing  it.  Among  the 
French,  for  example,  are  to  be  found 
more  natures  endowed  with  the  faculty 
of  generalising  on  philosophic  princi- 
ples, more  natural  vivacity  and 
aptitude  for  acquiring  new  ideas  than 
is  characteristic  of  the  Briton.  In 
England  what  strikes  the  foreigner 
(and  Ei][ierson,  it  n^ay  be  observed, 
makes  a  similar  observation)  is  our 
''  intellectual  homogeneity.''  Now 
the  intellectual  homogeneity  of  a 
nation  must  mean,  from  the  educated 
point  of  view,  a  somewhat  cramped 
intellectual  view  on  the  part  of  its 
politicians.  Accordingly  De  Stael 
notes  in  certain  discussions  which  he 
had  attended  on  the  admission  of 
Catholics  to  the  House  of  Peers,  and 
the  Beform  of  the  Marriage  Laws, 
(and  indeed  any  debate  might  have 
served  him),  a  singular  absence  of  the 
most  obvious  theoretical  considera- 
tions. Of  the  former  one  might  have 
expected,  he  writes,  that  it  would  have 
concerned  itself  mainly  with  the 
general  principles  of  tolerance :  ''  Not 
a  whit  1  No  one  seemed  even  to  think 
of  them ;  every  speech  turned  only  on 
what  would  be  best  for  England.'' 

A  curious  passage  from  Bacon's 
Novum  Orgcmum  (I.  104)  might,  he 
suggests,    be   the   intellectual  ^motto 


of    England.     "  Axiomata  infima  nofi 
mvUwm   ah    experze^Uid  nvdd    discre- 
pant;   suprema  vero  ilia    et  gemroil' 
issima  (qiuie  Juihentv/r)  notionaliOi  9unt 
et    abstracta,    et    nil    hdbent    aolidi. 
At  media    sunt    o/xiomata    iUa  vera, 
et  solida  et  viva,  in  quibua  humamn 
res  et  /ortunce  sitce  sunt,     (For   the 
lowest  axioms  differ  but  slightly  fropi 
bare    experience,   while    the   highest 
and    most    general,  which  we    now 
havei,  are  notional  and  abstract  a^d 
without  solidity.     But  the  middle  are 
the  true  and  solid  and  living  axioi^eiy 
on  which    depend    the    affairs    ai^d 
fortunes    of     men)."       The    French 
genius    on    the   other    hand     dwells 
rather  in  the  region  of  the  aodomatcfr 
abstracta    et    genercUia.      When    the 
Baron  de  Stael  one   day  read   sooie 
particularly    philosophical    pamphlets, 
to  Sir  James  Mackintosh  and  askjed 
what  he  thought  of  them,  the  English- 
man   replied    that   it  was    all  very 
clever,  but  that  in  our  country  '*  we 
take  all   that  for  granted."     Purely 
this  was  a  most  signifiqant  criticism. 
The  French  publicist  and  politician, 
according   to  De   Stael,  is  too  often 
like  a  ship-master  who  i9  obliged  to 
have  recourse  to  the  very  elements  of 
trigonometry     and     physics      before 
taking      his      bearings.       And     his 
courageous       rhetorical      familiarity 
with  the  aaniomata  supreme  et  genercii- 
issima  is  accompanied  by  a  propor- 
tionate timidity  in  their  application. 
The  theorists  mayindividually  be  men 
of  genius,  but  the  whole  atmosphere 
of    their    activity    is    so    uncertain. 
There  is  not  enough  actual  contact 
of  mind  with  mind,  not  enough  criti- 
cism  by   a    free   press  to    accustom 
people  to  live  "  in  the  midst  of  their 
fellow-creatures." 

In  fine,  no  amount  of  genius  makes 
up  for  the  absence  of  the  habit  of 
character  acquired  in  a  free  country. 
Hence  the  philosophic  idealism  of 
French  publicists  came  to  be  too 
detached  from  the  ordinary  practical 
widdom  of  average  people,  a  result 
beautiful  indeed  in  itself,  but  not 
found    conducive    to    progress   in    a 
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workday  world.  "In  France/*  we 
are  told,  "before  the  Revolution 
publicists  discussed  the  very  question 
whether  there  were  or  were  not  such 
things  as  fundamental  laws.  But  all 
agreed  that  those  which  had  not  fallen 
into  disuse  [this  idea  of  a  funda- 
mental law  ceasing  to  be  respected  is 
delightful !  ]  were  no  longer  worth 
preserving.  Thenceforward  philoso- 
phers naturally  plunged  headlong  into 
Utopia,  while  Frondeur  spirits  con- 
tinued in  a  facetious  manner  to 
blacken  not  only  such  abuses  as  were 
justly  reprobable,  but  even  the  habits 
and  ideas  from  which  they  had  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  withdrawing 
themselves."  An  open  contempt  was 
expressed  for  England  as  a  country 
where  it  was  still  necessary  to  reckon 
with  opposing  interests  {mhiager  lea 
forces  resistantes)  and  so  on ;  but  when 
it  came  to  practical  reconstruction, 
there,  as  has  been  said,  the  theorists 
exhibited  an  extraordinary  timidity. 
One  may  here  remark  that  the  falsity 
exhibited  by  Utopian  theorists  when 
condemning  as  useless  and  pernicious 
ideas  and  institutions  in  which  they 
knew  both  themselves  and  society  to 
be  indissolubly  involved,  was  perhaps 
the  greatest  danger  of  French  ideal- 
ism. 

The  Abb^  de  Sieyes,  in  his  lucid 
and  original  pamphlet  (Qu^est  ce  que 
le  Tiers  EUU  f  &c.)  clearly  lays  down 
the  duty  of  the  philosopher  to  map 
out  the  path  of  progress  to  the  very 
end,  leaving  the  practical  reformer 
to  follow  with  what  speed  he  may. 
This,  like  so  many  French  suggestions, 
presupposes  an  ideal  state  of  things, 
perfectly  logical  theorists,  for  in- 
stance, and  a  world  of  reasonable 
men  and  women.  How  can  the  phil- 
osopher be  sure  that  he  clearly  sees 
his  way  into  Utopia,  and  is  not 
preaching  a  delusive  and  visionary 
heresy?  The  answer  of  history  is 
that  he  is  not  sure,  and  that  the 
Utopian  has  indulged  the  pleasure  of 
satisfying  a  philosophic  instinct  at 
the  expense  of  practical  attention  to 
facts.     Hence   we    understand    from 


De  Stael  that  in  England,  where 
immediate  needs  are  the  only  con- 
cern, and  where,  if  a  reform  has  to  be 
accomplished,  no  more  pure  theory 
As  taken  in  than  is  just  necessary  to 
render  soluble  existing  materials, 
"intellectual  conquests,  when  at- 
tained, are  far  more  real,"  though 
seldom  exhibiting  the  complete  pic- 
turesqueness  of  the  axiomata  suprema 
et  generalia  arrived  at  in  the  air 
by  the  idealists  whose  lucubrations 
teem  alike  with  what  it  is  unnecessary 
to  say  and  what  it  is  impossible  to 
prove. 

One  moral  at  least  (which  should 
be  useful  to  us  now)  may  be  drawn 
from  this  impartial  Frenchman's  re- 
flections; many  of  our  institutions 
can  be  demonstrated  on  paper  to  be 
more  or  less  intrinsically  bad,  but 
when  you  come  to  look  into  the 
working  of  them  you  find  it  in  the 
circumstances  better  than  anything 
else  which  can  be  readily  suggested. 
Therefore  no  reformer  or  theorist 
should  be  listened  to  who  has  not 
mastered  the  working  qf  things.  For 
after  all,  to  have  one  quite  perfect 
institution  (as  it  might  have  been 
drafted  by  a  French  Utopian  before 
the  Eevolution)  while  others  remained 
as  they  are,  would  be  probably  as  in- 
jurious as  the  patch  of  new  cloth 
upon  the  old  garment.  A  gradual  and 
proportioned  method  of  improvements 
is  as  important  as  the  clearest  con- 
ception of  the  ideal. 

The  privilege  of  primogeniture  De 
Stael  could  not  regard  as  a  desirable 
thing.  He  could  not  think  with 
admiring  Englishmen  of  an  older  day 
that  it  was  one  of  the  great  causes  of 
England's  prosperity,  but  he  does  not 
make  the  absurd  mistake  of  supposing 
it  or  its  various  expressions  to  be  the 
result  of  law.  He  sees  it  to  be  a 
national  instinct ;  the  accentuation  of 
a  strong  feeling  for  heredity,  a  feel- 
ing prevalent  wherever  the  family 
attains  any  degree  of  mark,  and  most 
noticeable  in  the  aristocracy  only  be- 
cause they  represent  the  most  suc- 
cessful   families.     The   Baron,    like 
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«very  Frenchman,  condemns  the  in- 
stinct as  unsocial,  despotic.  English- 
men told  him  that  it  kept  up  the 
esprit  de/amiUe.  He  replied  that  that 
might  be  so,  but  there  was  something 
better  than  the  said  esprit,  and  that 
was  the  mnour  de  JamiUe.  Undoubt- 
-edly  this  is  a  home-thrust  at  a  system 
which  makes  arbitrary  distinctions 
-among  children  and  tends  to  per- 
petuate great  accumulations  of  power. 

So  much  for  the  bad  side  of  primo- 
geniture, which  with  many  exaggera- 
tions and  amplifications  has  been  so 
frequently  expounded  of  late  to  our 
-working  classes  by  the  supposed 
friends  and  counsellors  of  democracy ; 
let  us  turn  now  to  the  good  side. 
One  of  the  first  results  of  the  custom 
'(and  one  frequently  unnoticed)  is  a 
great  increase  in  the  numbers  of  the 
-upper  classes;  the  result  of  which  is 
that  the  forces  of  education  are  better 
•enabled  to  hold  their  own.  If  it  be 
urged  that  not  even  a  cultivated 
aristocracy  ought  to  be  trusted  with 
so  much  power,  it  may  be  replied 
that  if  society  ceases  to  develope  in- 
dividuals capable  of  filling  inde- 
pendent positions  of  great  responsi- 
bility, not  only  is  half  the  interest 
and  romance  of  social  existence  de- 
stroyed, but  we  are  less  and  less 
likely  to  find  capable  administrators 
for  the  State,  which  is,  according  to 
the  prevalent  idea  of  industrial  re- 
formers, to  be  entrusted  with  ever 
:great  and  greater  powers  over  the 
whole  resources  of  the  nation.  Under 
the  one  system,  power,  a  trifle  des- 
potic it  may  be  even  in  beneficence, 
but  at  least  independent  and  afraid  of 
no  one,  rears  its  head  here  and  there 
•over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land.  Under  the  other,  the  people 
should  be  level  and  alike  as  a  flock  of 
^eep  looking  humbly  and  trustfully 
nip  to  its  shepherd,  an  omniscient  and 
omnipotent  (yet  surely  a  necessarily 
inexperienced)  government. 

Great  fortunes,  great  houses,  great 
•centres  of  social  influence,  how  many 
severe  reflections  upon  them  may  we 
not  hear  nowadays  !     Yet  "  under  the 


reghne  of  equal  partition,*'  writes  De 
Stael,  "  the  State  alone  is  enriched  by 
the  sacrifices  of  contributors,  while 
no  individual  acquires  a  fortune  or 
social  standing  which  allow,  when 
necessary,  of  his  opposing  a  rampart 
against  the  invasions  of  power,  or 
against  aberrations  of  popular  opinion, 
of  protecting  the  weak,  of  encouraging 
the  poor  but  conscientious,  who  refuse 
to  bow  the  knee  before  an  unjust 
command  or  the  caprices  of  a  victor- 
ious party.  In  such  circumstances 
egotism  and  vanity  increase  every 
day  the  influence  of  government  .  .  . 
Among  individuals  of  moderate  fortune 
and  little  leisure  there  is  no  gratuit- 
ous devotion  to  public  affairs  .... 
The  majority  of  citizens  become  quiet, 
apathetic  ...  or  place-hunters.  Such 
a  state  of  society  is  the  very  oppor- 
tunity of  a  military  despot."  Since 
therefore  in  this  imperfect  world  one 
cannot  have  everything,  possibly  the 
system  of  large  fortunes  and  great 
capitalists  may  possess  unsuspected 
virtues  which  we  shall  do  well  not  to 
abolish  too  hastily. 

It  is  curious  that  the  extreme  sub- 
division of  property  exhibited  in 
France,  which  twenty  years  ago  a- 
larmed  many  French  economists  but 
seems  latterly  to  have  passed  its  apogee, 
is  also  admitted  by  De  Sta'cl  (and  this 
was  a  subject  he  had  made  specially 
his  own)  to  be  mainly  a  matter  of 
sentiment.  If  in  Arthur  Young's 
time  the  French  peasant's  was  "  a  poor 
way  of  living,"  a  low  standard  of  com- 
fort and  civilisation,  and  remains  such 
at  the  present  day,  that  is  chiefly  the 
result  of  the  curious  unreasoning  pas- 
sion known  in  Ireland  as  "land- 
hunger,"  but  which  lays  little  hold  of 
the  prosaic  and  practical  Anglo-Saxon 
nature.  English  people  in  moderate 
circumstances  do  not  want  land  as  a 
personal  possession,  but  usually  as  a 
profitable  investment ;  the  necessaries 
of  life  can  generally  be  bought  from 
other  producers,  native  or  foreign.  It 
is  probable  that  a  large  proportion  of 
tenants  would  not  thank  the  reformer 
who  offered  to  put  them  at  the  market 
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price  into  possession  of  their  holdings. 
It  is  theorists  in  books  who  so  ex- 
aggerate the  magic  of  ^.bsolute  owner- 
ship. What  the  practical  farmer 
wants,  beyond  security  of  tenure,  is 
business,  not  additional  title-deeds. 

But  in  France,  at  least  until  the  last 
ten  or  fifteen  years  (the  decrease  of 
population  itself  has  restricted  the 
tendency),  subdivision  for  subdivision's 
sake  was  going  merrily  on  in  spite  of 
the  inevitable  waste  of  labour  and  de- 
preciation of  agriculture ;  and  the  price 
of  land  continued  to  rise  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  position  of  enormous 
numbers  of  peasant  proprietors  became 
both  painful  and  ridiculous  if  not 
alarming.  French  agriculture,  which 
now  occupies  some  eight  million 
persons,  hardly  pretends  in  our  own 
day  to  be  practically  successful.  It 
has  periodically  to  be  kept  going  by 
such  drastic  measures  of  protection  as 
have  not  been  dreamed  pf  in  England 
for  half  a  century.  For  this,  as  has 
been  said,  a  sentiment  is  mainly  re- 
sponsible, a  sentiment  very  expensive 
to  the  rest  of  the  community.  The 
sentiment  aiCEecting  land  in  England 
is,  as  noted  by  De  Stael  and  by  Mon- 
tal^mbert  after  him,  a  very  different 
one.  It  is  that  which  for  a  century 
past  has  diffused  wealth  and  civilisa- 
tion over  the  provinces  (incidentally 
also  protecting  agriculture)  by  the  now 
familiar  invasion  of  retired  merchants. 

These  are  some  of  the  principal 
topics  on  which  De  Stael  touches. 
The  chief  interest  of  his  reflections 
seems  to  the  present  writer  to  lie  in 
the  fact  that  so  many  Radical  and 
Socialistic  theorists  of  our  own  day 
are  adopting  towards  certain  of  our 
institutions  the  attitude  here  attribut- 
ed to  the  ordinary  and  ignorant 
foreign  critic,  an  attitude  to  which 
the  form  and  the  theory  of  a  thing 
seem  of  more  importance  than  its 
practical  working. 

Now  almost  every  English  institu- 


tion is  notoriously  wrong  in  theory, 
and  most  can  be  proved  on  paper  to  be 
dangerous,  if  not  pernicious.  If  they 
are  not  actually  so,  that  is  owing  to 
the  way  in  which  English  people  have 
learned  to  worl^  them,  and  the  utmost 
which  we  have  asked  of  our  institu- 
tions hitherto  is  that  they  should 
work  well.  But  the  prevalent  tone 
of  the  Radicalism  of  our  day  is 
marked  by  an  exaggerated  faith  in 
the  perfection  of  constitutional 
machinery,  and  impatient  distrust  of 
all  but  the  least  educated  human 
nature.  Never  perhaps  have  idealists 
with  their  glib  axioms  been  more  to 
the  fore.  Because  "  all  peoples  should 
be  self -governed,"  we  are  to  try  the 
most  dangerous  of  experiments  with 
that  part  of  Great  Britain  which  is 
least  ripe  for  complete  self-govern- 
ment. Because  "  all  religions  should 
be  treated  with  equal  respect,"  we  are 
invited  to  cripple  or  destroy  a  great 
and  historic  institution,  the  author  of 
full  half  of  our  national  civilisation, 
Radicalism  will  be  satisfied  with  no 
principles  less  complete,  less  sweeping. 
To  want  to  examine  them,  to  adapt 
them  to  the  rude  needs  of  actual  cir- 
cumstances, is  a  reactionary  heresy. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  Frenchman, 
fresh  from  an  experience  of  the  results 
of  the  only  perfectly  philosophical 
revolution,  reminds  us  that  by  aban- 
doning what  have  been  peculiarly 
English  methods  of  progress, — 
methods  which  disregard  everything 
but  actual  needs  and  grievances, — ^by 
offering  to  the  new  and  ardent  forces 
of  democracy  a  cheap  voyage  into 
Utopia,  we  should  be  only  throwing 
away  our  priceless  heritage  of  free- 
dom, experience,  and  faith  in  the 
individual,  for  the  sake  of  some 
assumption  of  Radical  ignorance  and 
impatience,  some  axioma  aupremv/m  et 
genercUe  of  the  demagogue  or  the 
political  dissenter,  quod  nihil  habet 
solidi. 
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X. — AT   MENNECY. 


I  HAVE  already  mentioned  my 
father's  tour  in  America  when  he 
went  to  deliver  those  lectures  which 
had  been  so  successful  in  England. 
Saying  good-bye  is  the  price  one  has 
to  pay  even  for  a  prosperous  and  for- 
tunate expedition.  I  can  still  see 
him  as  he  stood  on  the  platform  of  the 
railway-station  at  Olten,  in  Belgium, 
where  we  parted.  He  stood  by  a 
slender  iron  column,  looking  very  tall 
and  very  sad  as  he  watched  the  train 
go  off  in  which  we  were  bound  for 
Switzerland  with  our  grandparents. 
He  himself  was  returning  to  England 
through  Germany.  He  had  to  correct 
the  proofs  of  Esmond  before  he  left, 
and  to  give  some  more  lectures  in  the 
province^,  and  to  wind  up  things  at 
home. 

My  grandmother  was  very  miser- 
able and  nervous.  She  had  brought 
him  a  life-belt  for  his  cabin  as  a  fare- 
well gift,  and  thoroughly  frightened 
herself  by  so  doing.  We  were  too 
young  to  be  nervous,  but  we  were  very 
unhappy.  Our  dear  old  grandfather 
did  his  best  to  cheer  us  all,  and  after  we 
had  parted  from  my  father  he  made 
out  all  sorts  of  pleasant  little  plans, 
and  ordered  various  special  compotes 
and  tartlets  at  the  hotels  suited  to  our 
youthful  appetites.  He  took  us  for 
walks  and  to  visit  museums,  and  he 
always  consulted  any  fellow  travellers 
and  sightseers  as  to  our  next  move- 
ments. Indeed  our  joumeyings  greatly 
depended  upon  these  chance  encoun- 
ters and  recommendations.  The  first 
night,  when  we  put  up  at  some  little 
inn,  the  waiter  brought  us  the  tra- 
vellers' book  to  write  our  names  in ; 
I  forget  all  about  the  place,  but  I  can 
see  the  book  and  the  table  spread,  and 
what  I  do  most  vividly  remember  is 
our  despair  ii^hen,  instead  of  the  neat 


Mr.  Thackeray  and  famUy  to  which 
we  were  used,  we  read  the  following 
announcement  in  our  grandfather's 
handwriting:  Schmid  Major y  en  retraite, 
avec  Madame  sa  Spoiise  et  ses  deux 
Mademoiselles.  My  grandmother,  sad 
as  she  was,  began  to  laugh,  and  we  all 
entreated  our  dear  old  Major  to  make 
some  changes  in  the  inscription,  but 
he  stuck  to  it,  and  would  not  alter  a 
single  letter. 

We  reached  Geneva  after  some  days^ 
There  at  the  posts  restante  we  found 
various  letters  waiting,  and  news  oi 
our  father.  "As  for  the  arrival  at 
this  place  [he  was  writing  from  Salz- 
burg], it's  like  entering  into  fairyland, 
it  is  so  beautiful ;  and  the  Tyrol  is 
delightful  top,  but  not  like  our  Swit- 
zerland. And  one  Swiss  cottage  is 
uncommonly  like  another,  and  with 
five  or  six  days  of  rocks  and  pine- 
woods  I  feel  somehow  as  if  I've  had 
enough  ! "  Then  a  little  further  on 
he  writes :  "  Give  my  love  to  my 
dearest  mother,  and  have  her  to  un- 
derstand that  this  blew  devil  of  which 
I  complain  is  only  an  artistic  blew 
devil,  and  that  he  comes  always  be- 
fore I  get  to  work,  and  that  >  there 
is  no  other  reason.  .  .  .  There  is  bad 
music  here  for  a  wonder  at  the  beer 
garden ;  though  I  amused  myself  very 
well  there  yesterday,  opposite  a  pretty 
little  child  of  three  years,  who  ate 
three  sausages  with  her  fingers  and 
without  any  bread,  all  except  a  little 
bit  which  she  gave  out  of  her  mouth 
to  her  mamma.  And  I  went  up  a 
hill  to  a  Capucin  convent  and  saw 
some  of  my  favourite  dirty  scoundrels 
with  beards,  and  the  town  clinks  all 
over  with  Austrian  sabres." 

I  never  think  of  Geneva  and  of 
those  particular  days  without  a  curious 
feeling  of  terror  and  emotion.     We 
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were  in  some  tall  hotel  with  windows 
looking  towards  the  lake,  and  it  was 
lovely  summer  weather  but  it  was 
a  dismal  time.  My  dear  grandmother 
sought  for  sympathy  among  the  people 
to  whom  she  was  naturally  drawn,  the 
masters  and  teachers  belonging  to  the 
Protestant  Church  in  Geneva.  They 
were  interesting  and  important  per- 
sonages, who  inspired  me  with  a 
curious  mixture  of  respect  and  dis- 
comfort, and  to  whom  my  grand- 
mother had  brought  various  introduc- 
tions from  her  friends  the  French 
Protestant  paateura  at  Paris. 

There  was  a  garden  to  which  she 
took  me,  not  far  from  our  hotel,  with 
beautiful  shady  trees  and  spreading 
grass.  In  the  garden  stood  a  white 
chapel,  clean,  light,  bare,  decorous, 
with  some  black  and  white  marble 
ornamentations.  A  woman  in  a  black 
frilled  cap  showed  us  to  our  seats  and 
there  we  waited,  listening  for  some 
time  to  a  clanging  bell.  Then  the 
service  began.  Only  one  or  two 
people  came  to  it,  but  the  place, 
although  to  others  it  might  speak  of 
most  fervent  and  passionate  emotion, 
seemed  oppressive  with  chill  and 
silent  religion  to  me.  When  all  was 
over,  my  grandmother  had  some  low- 
voiced  conversation  with  the  woman 
in  the  black  cap,  who  beckoned  to  the 
bell-ringer,  and  the  result  of  the 
whispering  was  that,  after  a  short 
delay,  we  were  led  across  the  grass 
and  under  the  trees  to  a  retired  part 
of  the  garden  where  in  the  shade  of 
some  bushes  sat  an  old  man  of  very 
noble  aspect,  with  long  white  hair 
falling  on  his  shoulders.  He  looked 
to  me  like  some  superior  being. 
Indeed,  to  my  excited  imagination  it 
seemed  as  if  I  was  being  brought  up 
to  the  feet  of  a  prophet,  to  some 
inspired  person  who  was  sitting  there 
in  authority  and  in  judgment  on  all 
the  rest  of  the  world.  This  old  man 
was  M.  C^sar  Malan,  the  head  of  a 
section  of  the  Calvinist  Church  in 
Greneva,  whose  name  was  well  known 
and  very  widely  respected.  He  had 
built  the  chapel  in  his  garden.     Not  a 


little  to  my  consternation,  after  a  few 
words  with  my  grandmother,  he 
immediately,  with  the  utmost  kind- 
ness, began  asking  me  questions  about 
myself,  about  my  convictions,  my 
religious  impressions,  my  hopes,  my 
future  aspirations.  He  was  very 
kind,  but  even  an  angel  from  heaven  . 
would  be  alarming,  suddenly  appearing 
to  a  girl  of  fifteen  with  such  a 
catechism.  The  more  kindly  he 
pressed  me,  the  less  able  I  was  to 
answer.  Sometimes  I  said  too  much, 
sometimes  I  was  hopelessly  silent, 
and  in  the  midst  of  a  nervous  dis- 
cussion as  to  the  ultimate  fate  of 
Judas  (I  felt  somewhat  akin  to  him 
myself)  the  scene  ended  in  my  burst- 
ing into  tears  of  embarrassment  and 
hopeless  confusion.  I  was  consoled 
on  our  return  to  the  hotel  by 
my  grandfather,  who  was  most  sym- 
pathetic. "Those,  my  dear  child," 
he  said,  ''who  have  studied  deeply, 
who  are  able  to  read  the  Scriptures  in 
the  original,  are  far  more  likely  than 
you  or  I  to  be  able  to  judge  correctly 
upon  such  important  subjects,  and  we 
had  therefore  better  leave  such  things 
entirely  to  theii*  decision." 

That  next  winter,  which  we  spent 
in  Paris,  we  used  to  attend  the  classes 
of  a  man  even  better  known  than 
C^sar  Malan,  Adolphe  Monod,  who 
remains  to  me  one  of  the  most 
striking  and  noble  figures  I  have  ever 
met ;  his  face,  his  dark  eyes,  all  spoke 
as  well  as  his  eloquent  voice,  and 
above  all  his  earnest  life  and  ways. 
To  me  he  seemed  the  St.  Paul  of  my 
own  time ;  and  those  classes  which 
cost  so  many  tears  and  which  gave 
rise  to  so  much  agitated  discussion, 
are  still  among  the  most  touching  and 
heart-reaching  experiences  of  my  life. 
I  can  see  the  girls'  faces  now,  as  they 
listened  to  their  beloved  pasteur.  Our 
hearts  were  in  our  lessons,  as  his  was 
in  his  teaching,  undoubtedly ;  we  were 
all  in  earnest  and  ready  to  follow ; 
only,  though  I  longed  to  be  convinced, 
I  could  only  admire  and  love  the 
lesson  and  the  teacher  as  well.  He 
warned,  encouraged,  explained  in  his 
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earnest  gentle  voice.  ''Ah,  mes 
enfants/'  I  can  hear  him  saying, 
"  fuyez,  fuyez  ce  monde ! "  Fly  the 
world !  If  ever  the  world  was 
delightful  and  full  of  interest  it  was 
then — the  daily  task,  the  hour  and  its 
incidents  eventful  and  absorbing;  if 
ever  our  hearts  were  open  to  receive, 
not  to  reject,  it  was  then.  M.  Monod 
himself  was  no  unimportant  factor  in 
my  world.  I  once  saw  Faraday,  who 
reminded  me  of  him.  He  had  come 
to  see  my  grandmother  and  I  met  him 
on  the  staircase,  but  he  passed  me  by, 
and  did  not  recognize  me  out  of  my 
place  in  the  second  row  of  chairs,  nor 
did  I  venture  to  speak  to  him.  I  still 
remember  the  strange  thrill  we  felt, 
and  which  ran  in  a  whisper  along  the 
class,  when  we  heard  that  Henrietta 
P.  had  been  refused  her  first  com- 
munion for  going  to  a  ball  within  a 
week  of  the  event.  She  came  no 
more  to  the  meetings.  The  girls 
sat  in  their  places  on  rows  of  straw 
chairs,  and  many  of  the  parents 
accompanied  them.  Sometimes  in  a 
comer  by  the  window  holding  up  a 
small  Bible,  in  which  he  followed  the 
references  with  attention,  there  sat  an 
oldish  gentleman,  who  was  (so  we 
were  told)  the  great  Prime  Minister, 
M.  Guizot. 

My  father  did  not  sail  for  America 
till  the  autumn  of  that  year,  but  we 
remained  on  at  Paris  with  our  grand- 
parents. The  sun  streamed  into  our 
apartment  all  day  long,  for  we  had 
windows  looking  to  every  side  of  the 
compass.  In  the  spring,  when  Paris 
was  getting  hot,  we  started  for  the 
country,  where  my  grandfather  had 
taken  a  country  house  on  a  lease  for 
two  or  three  years,  in  a  village  called 
Mennecy,  near  Corbeil.  Mennecy  was 
a  straggling  little  village  among  peat 
fields,  crossed  by  narrow  black  streams, 
or  canals,  of  the  colour  of  the  peat. 
Growing  by  the  banks  were  long 
rows  of  stumpy  willow  trees,  cut  year 
by  year  for  the  sake  of  the  osiers 
which  were  sold  to  the  basket-makers. 
Here  and  there,  perhaps  at  the  turn 
of  the  stream,  some  single  tree  had 


been  allowed  to  grow  to  its  natural 
dimensions,  forming  a  sequestered 
nook  where  some  of  us  used  to  bathe 
on  hot  summer  days.  Two  friends  of 
my  grandmother's,  Laura  and  Pauline 
C,  were  with  us  most  of  the  time  we 
were  living  in  this  villegtcUiMra,  and 
Pauline  especially  loved  the  water, 
and  used  to  come  home  fresh  and 
smiling  and  pluming  herself  after  her 
cool  divings. 

There  was  an  old  paved  pltice  in 
the  centre  of  the  village,  leading  to  a 
fine  old  church  well  served  and  well 
frequented,  of  which  the  Sunday  bells 
clanged  far  across  the  country.  We 
used  to  see  the  congregation  assem- 
bling in  cheerful  companies,  arriving 
from  outlying  farms,  and  greeting 
each  other  in  the  market-place  before 
the  Mass  began  ;  a  congregation  with 
more  of  talk  and  animation  than  with 
us,  with  blue  smocks  and  white  linen 
coiffes  and  picturesque  country  cloaks 
and  sabots.  We  used  somewhat  rue- 
fully to  wish  to  follow  Pauline  and 
Louise  (our  cross  maid-of-all-work) 
through  the  swing  doors  behind  which 
the  incense  was  tossing  and  the  organ 
rolling  out  its  triumphant  fugue.  A 
Homan  Catholic  service  seems  some- 
thing of  a  high  festival,  coming  round 
Sunday  after  Sunday,  a  rite  bringing 
excitement  and  adoration  along  with 
it.  Our  own  village  church-bells  also 
ring  out,  calling  to  the  peaceful  con- 
gregations ;  it  is  to  something  not  un- 
like, but  with  a  difference,  something 
more  tranquil,  more  free  and  more 
full  of  individual  feeling. 

My  grandparents'  house  had  once 
been  a  hunting-lodge  belonging  to 
Henry  the  Fourth,  who  loved  the 
neighbourhood  and  frequented  Com- 
pi^gne  long  years  before  the  President 
Louis  Napoleon,  or  the  Emperor  Napo- 
leon the  Third,  and  his  courtiers,  and 
their  ladies  in  hunting- costumes,  and 
with  spirited  horses  and  /a^arons, 
all  followed  the  chase.  I  don't 
remember  ever  seeing  any  of  them, 
but  we  had  a  general  impression  that 
these  hunting  companies  were  about, 
and  any  day  a  gay  procession,  not  un- 
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like  something  out  of  a  fairy  tale, 
might  come  riding  past  our  old  gates. 
They  were  old  creaking  gates  which 
had  once  been  green,  now  gray  and 
weather-stained  ;  our  high  walls  which 
had  once  been  white,  were  also  green 
and  stained  and  overgrown  by  a  vine. 
M.  Koche  had  given  us  Jocelyn  to 
read  about  a  year  before,  and  I  used 
to  think  of  the  description  of  the 
cwr%^8  home  as  I .  stood  in  the  old 
courtyard  at  Mennecy,  with  its  well 
and  its  vine-clad  walls.  There  was 
an  old  well  with  a  wrought  iron 
top  to  it  and  a  rope,  and  there 
was  a  vine  travelling  along  the 
margin  and  spreading  beyond  it, 
along  the  wrought  iron  railing,  to 
the  pretty  old  iron  gate  dividing 
the  courtyard  from  the  old  garden  at 
the  back,  which  with  its  dainty  rusty 
iron  scrolls  excluded  the  cocks  and 
hens,  that  flapped  and  picketed  and 
strutted  all  day  long  in  the  front 
court,  and  roosted  at  night  in  the 
great  empty  stables  opposite  our 
house. 

The  hunting-lodge  before  it  had 
become  our  home  had  been  turned 
into  a  farm ;  the  knights  and  cavaliers 
had  made  way  for  blouses  and  cow- 
herds, and  the  hunters  had  given  up 
their  stalls  to  heavy  cart-horses, 
though  indeed  there  was  room  to 
spare  for  any  number  of  either.  But 
the  farmer  died  in  time  and  his  widow 
married  the  milkman,  and  she  let  the 
old  place  to  my  grandfather,  who  had 
a  special  purpose  in  coming  to  Men- 
necy. 

A  flight  of  stone  steps  led  from  the 
court-yard  to  the  house,  just  as  one 
sees  in  Scotland,  which  looks  so  like 
France  in  places.  Our  front  windows 
opened  on  to  a  garden,  and  the  pas- 
sages and  the  sitting-rooms  were 
panelled  in  some  parts.  We  could 
walk  all  round  the  drawing-room 
between  the  panels  and  the  waUs ; 
nor  was  it  dark  within  the  wainscot, 
for  there  were  two  little  windows  at 
either  end  to  give  light  to  the  spiders 
and  the  active  mice  who  chiefly  fre- 
quented this  passage.     The  floors  were 


all  of  brick,  on  which  we  had  laid  a 
carpet,  and  my  grandmother  had 
brought  a  blue  sofa  and  chairs  from 
Paris,  and  hired  a  piano  in  Corbeil. 

"  Quel     charmant    meuble  ! "    our 
neighbour  the  Maire  used  to  say  when 
he  came  in  of  an   evening,  bowing 
politely  to  the  piano  and  then  to  us. 
Polished  rosewood  !  ivory  keys !  gilt 
handles !  he  was  genuine  in  his  enthu- 
siastic admiration.     To  hear  him,  one 
would  think  there  had    never    been 
such  a  piano  since  the  world  began. 
It  got  very  much  out  of  tune,  but 
that  did  not  shake  our  faith  in  it. 
"We  gave  parties  on  the  strength  of 
the  ckomnant  meuble.     Piano-company 
(so  we  considered  ourselves)  was  not 
so  very  common  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Laura  could  play  (as  she  still  does)  to 
the  delight  of  her  listeners ;  Pauline 
had  a  very  sweet  mezzo-contralto  voice 
and  used  to  sing  to  the  piano  and  to 
us  of  summer  evenings.     M.  le  Maire 
was  also  very  fond  of  singing  and  of 
being  accompanied.     His    wife    was 
not  musical,  but  our  young  ladies  were 
very  patient  and  kmd,  and  used  to 
repeat  the  more  difficult  passages  over 
and  over  again  for  him,  and  try  not 
to  laugh  when  he  went  very  much  out 
of  tune.     My  sister  and  I  used  to  find 
the   panelled   passages  a  convenient 
retreat  occasionally,  when  a  note  went 
very    wildly    astray;    or    we    could 
always  run  out  through  the  French 
windows  into  the  garden,  where  the 
grasshoppers'     concert  '  would     also 
strike   up   of  fine  summer  evenings, 
and  seemed  to  whistle  and  spread  far, 
far  beyond   the   corn-fields  and    the 
poppy-heads.     There  was  a  terrace  at 
the  end  of  the  garden  where  a  pavi- 
lion stood  overlooking  the  high  road 
from  which  we  could  see  the  regiments 
as  they  passed  on  their  way  to  Corbeil, 
and  the  dragoons  watering  their  horses 
at  the  little  village  inn.     All  along 
this   terrace    grew    pumpkin    plants 
which  we  scarcely  noticed  when  we 
first  arrived,  although  we  were  full  of 
admiration   for    the   luxuriant  vines 
hanging  from  all  the  walls,  and  of 
which  one  charming  tunnelled  avenue 
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ran  right  across  a  corner  of  the  garden. 
Pauline  and  I  used  to  sit  there  that 
summer  time  under  the  green  shadows, 
making  believe  to  learn  Italian  with 
Croldoni  and  a  dictionary.  That  is  to 
say,  I  was  making  believe ;  she  not 
only  learned  the  language,  but  married 
a  Milanese  gentleman  in  after  years. 
Only  the  other  day,  as  we  sat  en- 
tranced by  Madame  Dusk's  gracious 
inspirations,  I  seemed  for  the  first 
time  to  enter  into  the  real  spirit  of 
those  bygone  and  almost  forgotten 
studies.  Goldoni  suddenly  came  to 
life  again,  and  I  thought  of  the  old 
green  vine  avenue,  and  the  books  I 
had  been  bored  by  as  a  girl  began  to 
speak  to  me  for  the  first  time.  As 
the  autumn  went  on  myriads  of  wasps 
appeared ;  the  grapes  swelled  and 
turned  to  golden  sweetness ;  we  used 
to  go  into  the  garden  with  hunches  of 
bread,  and  gather  our  own  breakfasts 
and  luncheons  growing  on  the  walls. 
Along  with  the  grapes  came  the 
pumpkins,  and  they  also  grew.  Cinde- 
rella's were  nothing  to  them ;  the 
huge  balls  came  swelling  and  rolling 
down  upon  us,  colouring  and  rising  in 
every  direction.  We  got  frightened 
at  last,  it  seemed  wicked  to  waste 
them;  we  boiled  them,  we  passed 
them  through  sieves,  we  steeped  them 
in  milk  by  the  Maire's  advice.  At 
the  end  of  three  or  four  days  we 
absolutely  loathed  them.  The  pigs  of 
the  neighbourhood,  already  satiated 
with  pumpkin,  refused  to  touch  them 
any  more.  On  the  fifth  day  a  neigh- 
bour sent  us  in  a  great  basketful  as  a 
present.  "We  were  literally  bom- 
barded with  pumpkins  that  year,  but 
let  us  hope  it  was  a  specially  good 
year  for  fruit. 

I  said  that  my  grandfather  had  a 
special  purpose  in  view  when  he  brought 
us  to  Mennecy.  Our  dear  Colonel 
Newcome  had  a  fancy  that  he  could 
rehabilitate  the  family  fortunes  by 
establibhing  a  manufactory  for  peat 
fuel  which  was  to  be  made  by  the  help 
of  an  ingenious  machine.  It  had  been 
invented  by  an  old  friend,  who  had 
sold  him  the  patent  for  a  certain  sum 


and  as  a  special  favour.  This  same 
friend,  who  seems  to  have  been  in- 
genious, though  an  expensive  acquaint- 
ance, had  also  invented  a  wooden 
horse  which  was  to  supersede  the 
usual  living  quadrupeds.  It  had  the 
great  advantage  of  only  eating  coal 
and  coke,  but  I  believe  it  was  found 
all  the  same  to  be  much  more  expen- 
sive than  the  real  animal,  and  far  less 
intelligent.  I  remember  seeing  the 
ingeniously  carved  hoofs  of  the  wooden 
horse  standing  on  the  piano,  with  a 
drawing  for  his  cast  iron  inside.  I  was 
only  once  shown  the  peat-machine ;  it 
looked  something  like  a  stove  and  used 
to  be  poked  by  an  old  woman,  while  a 
little  boy  with  a  barrow  brought  up 
the  peat  which  was  then  and  there 
turned  into  black  cakes.  We  never 
made  our  fortunes  out  of  the  peat,  but 
we  burnt  a  great  stack  of  it  which 
glowed  bright  and  clear  and  lasted 
through  several  winters,  and  I  believe 
the  whole  thing  was  finally  handed 
over  to  an  experimentalist  on  the  spot, 
who  may  still  be  there  for  all  I  know. 
He  was  a  short  and  swarthy  man  who 
used  to  come  and  bargain  in  the 
dining-room  at  enormous  length. 

As  my  grandparents  had  spent 
several  summers  at  Mennecy  they  had 
made  acquaintance  with  the  two  or 
three  neighbours,  and  with  the  family 
at  the  chMeau.  We  used  to  pass  the 
chdteau  when  we  walked  along  the 
high  road  which  was  divided  from  the 
park  by  a  wall.  Here  and  there  were 
iron  gates  through  which  we  could 
see  into  the  shady  avenues  of  poplar 
trees  and  nut  trees,  and  in  one  place, 
where  an  old  bridge  crossed  a  stream, 
we  caught  sight  of  the  old  wliite 
house  with  its  shutters  and  chimneys 
and  high  slated  roof.  There  had 
been  another,  a  finer  one,  before  this, 
we  were  told,  standing  in  a  di&rent 
corner  of  the  same  park.  A  fine 
old  gateway  still  remained  with  its 
heraldic  carvings  and  mementoes  of 
the  past,  but  the  road  had  travelled  on 
elsewhere  and  no  longer  passed  under 
it,  as  it  did  once  long  ago  when  the 
King's  hunt  used  to  come  along  the 
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avenue  which  now  led  from  nothing 
to  nowhere.  There  is  a  description  of 
this  very  place  in  a  book  which  a  good 
friend,  whom  I  have  never  seen,  has 
lately  written,  in  Lucien  Perey's 
delightful  Memoirs  concerning  Presi- 
dent H^nault  and  Madame  Du 
Deffand:  ''The  first  ch&teau  be- 
longed to  the  early  days  of  Louis  XY., 
and  was  inhabited  by  the  great  Mar6- 
chal  de  Villeroi,"  says  the  book.  "  Bemy 
H^nault  had  a  pretty  country  house 
at  Etioles  [Etioles  comes  back  to  me 
with  its  willow  trees  and  dark  amber 
canals] ;  it  was  the  house  that  Madame 
de  Pompadour  afterwards  lived  in. 
H^nault  used  to  spend  part  of  the  year 
there,  and  as  his  son  was  fond  of  sport 
he  bought  for  him  from  the  Marechal 
de  Yilleroi  a  rangership  and  the  place 
of  Governor  of  CorbeiL  The  old  Mare- 
chal took  a  fancy  to  young  H^nault  and 
used  to  keep  him  to  stay  at  the  chAtecm 
and  also  at  his  little  house  at  Soisy 
near  Etioles.  As  ranger  of  the  dis- 
trict H^nault  often  received  the 
Dauphin,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  and 
the  Duke  of  Berry,  who  used  to  come 
with  a  small  suite  to  Yilleneuve-Saint- 
Creorges.  The  Dauphin  used  to  hunt 
wolves,  accompanied  by  the  ranger; 
the  young  princes  only  shot  pheasants. 
It  is  curious  nowadays  to  think  of 
people  hunting  wolves  at  Villeneuve- 
Saint-Georges,''  continues  Lucien 
Perey,  still  conjuring  up  my  past 
for  me,  and  then  he  gives  a  note, 
saying  :  ''  The  remains  of  the  Chateau 
de  Yilleroi  still  exist  on  the  right 
hand  of  the  road  from  Corbeil  to 
Mennecy,  a  road  which  is  always  called 
in  the  country  *  La  route  de  Yilleroi.'  '* 
And  this  was  the  road  along  which 
we  used  to  straggle  of  summer  even- 
ings. 

The  people  who  were  living  at  the 
chdteau  when  we  lived  at  Mennecy 
(the  first  chdteau  I  believe  was  burned 
down  during  the  first  Bevolution), 
were  retired  manufacturers  who  had 
given  up  business  and  who  now  dwelt 
at  ease  and  in  dignity,  sheltered  by 
the  high  slated  roofs  and  chimneys  of 
the  old  place.     My  grandparents  had 


been  introduced  to  the  family  by  our 
friend  the  Maire,  and  when  we  all 
went  up  to  call  with  him  one  day,  the 
younger  members  of  the  party  were 
not  without   hopes  of  finding  some 
companions  there,  for  we  had  seen  a 
girl  of  about  our  own  age,  who  was, 
so  the  Maire  told  us,  an  heiress  and 
the  only  daughter  of  the  house.     As 
we  walked  up  through  the  park  we 
met  the  gardener,  who  left  his  work 
to  escort  us  to  the  front  door,  calling 
loudly  to   a  maid   who   sat   darning 
stockings  in  the  marble  hall.     She  in 
turn  put  down  her  work  and  disap- 
peared through  a  tall  carved  doorway, 
returning  almost  immediately  to  ask 
us  to  go  in.     We  found  ourselves  in  a 
big  drawing-room  with  polished  floors, 
and  with  many  tall  windows  opening 
to  the  garden;   some  of  them  were 
shuttered  and  curtained,  and  the  room 
was  rather  dark.    In  it  sat,  in  a  semi- 
circle with  chairs  ready  placed,  the 
stout  mother,  the  burly  father,  and 
the  broad-shouldered  heiress  in   her 
plaid  frock.     They  received  us  very 
coldly,  looking  at  us  with  curiosity 
and  aloofness  as  if  we  had  been  speci- 
mens of  some  strange  unknown  race. 
I  thought  the  gardener  and  the  sewing- 
maid  also  stared  at  us,  when  they  re- 
turned, almost  immediately,  with  trays 
of  refreshment, — biscuits  and  glasses  of 
beer  which  were  handed  round  already 
poured  out.     I  do  not  know  if  this 
was  a  custom  peculiar  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood, or  only  to  this  particular 
family.     The  young  lady  seemed  sur- 
prised that  we  should  refuse.    **  What, 
English,  and  you  do  not  take  beer  f  " 
she  said,  placing  her  tumbler  between 
her  knees.      Between   her   draughts 
she  then  went  on  to  ask  us  many 
questions  about  that  strange  country 
to  which  we  belonged,  about  our  out- 
landish ways  and  singular  habits.     It 
was  a  very  different  catechism  from 
M.  Malan's.     ''Did  we   ever   go    to 
church  at  all?"    "Did  we  ever  say 
any   prayers!"     "Did    not  heretics 
fast  every  Sunday  instead  of  making 
it  a  f^te-day  ? "     "  Had  we  ever  heard 
of    the  Yirgin    Mary    (surprise    ex- 
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pressed)  and  the  saints  (more  sur- 
prise) %  "  Our  friend  the  Maire  saw 
with  pain  that  we  young  ladies  were 
not  getting  on,  and  tried  to  bring  the 
conversation  round  to  other  more  con- 
genial topics  than  those  fundamental 
differences  for  which  we  should  all 
have  burned  one  another  a  century 
before;  he  therefore  introduced  the 
piano  by  way  of  a  diversion,  the 
charmant  meuble  from  Corbeil,  and  I 
could  see  that  we  slightly  rose  in  our 
host's  estimation,  but  I  came  away 
all  the  same  very  much  put  out.  It 
is  disagreeable  to  be  both  damned  in 
the  future  and  looked  down  upon  in 
the  present,  as  one  belonging  to  an 
ignorant  and  barbarous  race.  I  felt 
as  if  all  the  Catholic  saints  in  Para- 
dise, certainly  all  the  French  ones, 
were  shrugging  their  shoulders  at  us 
when  we  came  away,  and  I  spoke 
quite  crossly  to  M.  le  Maire  when  he 
asked  me  what  I  thought  of  the 
chdteau. 

There  used  to  be  an  odd  stout  figure 
walking  about  Mennecy  in  a  work- 
man's blouse  and  loose  trousers,  and 
with  a  cropped  head  of  black  hair  and 
an  old  casquette.  We  were  told  that 
it  was  a  woman  ;  and  a  wholly  suppo- 
sititious impression  once  arose  in  my 
mind  long  after  that  it  might  have 
been  George  Sand  herself.  I  passed 
quite  close  by  on  one  occasion,  when  the 
mysterious  personage  looked  round  and 
then  turned  away,  and  I  thrilled  from 
head  to  foot.  How  odd  those  myste- 
rious moments  are  when  nothing  seems 
to  be  happening,  but  which  neverthe- 
less go  on  all  the  rest  of  one's  life.  I 
saw  a  face  stolid  and  sad,  giving  me 
an  impression  of  pain  and  long  en- 
durance which  comes  back  still.  It 
seemed  to  be  a  woman's  face,  fiabby 
and  tanned,  not  old.  There  was  no 
gaiety  in  it,  no  adventure  in  the  eyes ; 
but  expiation,  endurance,  defiance,  I 
know  not  what  tragedy  was  expressed 
by  that  thick-set  downcast  figure.  I 
have  now,  alas,  no  doubt  that  it  was 
not  George  Sand.  I  had  not  read  any 
of  her  books  then,  but  we  had  many 
things  to  read  besides  in  the  old  gar- 
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den.  There  were  various  books  my 
father  had  given  us  and  told  us  to 
read  during  his  absence,  Macaulay's 
Essays  among  them ;  and  there  was 
Pendermis,  which  I  had  brought  away 
from  home,  and  which  has  always 
seemed  to  me  more  like  hearing  bun 
talk  than  any  other  of  his  books ;  and 
above  all  there  were  his  letters  which 
came  from  time  to  time.  He  was 
giving  lectures  at  Manchester  and 
elsewhere  before  sailing  for  America, 
and  there  is  one  of  his  letters  folded 
in  three  and  addressed  on  the  back  to 
my  sister  at  Mennecy,  Seine-et-Oise. 
**  Tou  see  here  is  the  stuck-up  hand 
as  you  like  it  best.  ...  I  have  not  a 
great  deal  to  say  in  the  stuck-up  hand. 
Kensington  is  so  gloomy  that  I  can't 
stand  it.  .  .  .  How  dismal  it  must  be 
for  poor  Eliza  [Eliza  was  the  house- 
keeper] who  has  no  friends  to  go  to, 
who  must  stop  in  the  kitchen  all  day. 
As  I  think  of  her  I  feel  inclined  to 
go  back  and  sit  in  the  kitchen  with 
Eliza,  but  I  dare  say  I  shouldn't  amuse 
her  much,  and  after  she  had  told  me 
about  the  cat  and  how  her  father  was, 
we  should  have  nothing  more  to  say 
to  one  another.  Last  week  I  was 
away  at  Manchester,  when  I  broke 
down  in  a  speech  before  3,000  ladies 
and  gentlemen.  I  felt  very  fool- 
ish, but  I  tried  again  at  night  and 
did  better,  and  as  there  is  nothing 
more  wicked  in  breaking  down  in  a 
speech  than  in  slipping  on  a  bit  of 
orange-peel  and  breaking  one's  nose, 
why  I  got  up  again,  and  made  another 
speech  at  night  without  breaking 
down.  It's  all  custom,  and  most 
people  can  no  more  do  it  than  they 
can  play  the  piano  without  learning. 

I  hope  you  and are  learning  hard 

to  play  me  to  sleep  when  I  come  back 
from  America.  I  believe  I  am  going 
to  Birmingham  next  week  with  the 
lectures,  and  then  to  Manchester,  and 

then, Steward,  bring  me  a  basin  ! " 

Many  years  afterwards,  when  I  was 
married,  the  good  and  beautiful  Lady 
Pease  gave  us  the  great  pleasure  of 
meeting  Mr.  John  Bright  at  dinner  at 
her  house.    I  sat  next  Mr.  Bright, 
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and  he  began  speaking  to  me  of  my 
father,  and  of  this  very  time.     "  I  re- 
member/' he  said,  '*  taking  him  to  a 
meeting  at  Manchester,  just  before  he 
went  to   America  with  his  lectures. 
He  broke  down,   and  he   was  very 
much  annoyed,  and  he  said  to  me: 
'  Who  will  ever  come  and  hear  me 
lecture  if  I  break  down  like  this  be- 
fore such  a  number  of  people  t '     And 
I   said   to  him  :  *  Never  you  mind ; 
very  few  people  don't  bres^  down  at 
one  time  or  another.    Tou  come  along 
with  me  this  evening ;    I'm  going  to 
another  meeting;   I'm  not  going  to 
speak  to  fine  fal-lal  folks,  but  to  a 
set  of  good,  honest  working  men,  and 
you  must  try  again.'     And  he  spoke," 
said  Mr.  Bright  in  his  downright  way, 
''  and  I  never  heard  a  better  speech  in 
all  my  life ;  it  was  a  capital  speech, 
and    they    were    all  delighted   with 
him."  Ajid  then  and  there  Mr.  Bright 
told  me  another  little  anecdote  of  my 
father,  whom  he  had  met  a  short  while 
before  his  death  at  the  Beform  Club. 
He    said    that    as    he    was    passing 
through  the  hall,  he  met  him  standing 
in  his  way  and  he  stepped  back,  took 
off  his  hat,  and  stood  with  it  in  his 
outstretched  hand.      ''What  is  that 
for?  "said    Mr.  Bright.     "Why  do 
you  hold  your  hat  like  that  % "     "  Be- 
cause I  see  the  most  consistent  poli- 
tician I  know   going   by,"    said   my 
father,    ''and   I  take  off  my  hat  to 
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Then  my  father  sailed  for  America, 
and  people  were  very  kind  to  us,  and 
wrote  to  us  with  news  of  him.  Esmond 
came  for  my  grandmother,  and  a 
box  which  we  received  at  Paris  puzzled 
us  very  much,  and  delighted  us  no  less 
than  it  puzzled  us.  It  contained  a 
magnificent  iced  cake,  anonymously 
and  carefully  packed  with  strips  of 
many-coloured  paper.     It  was  not  my 


father  who  had  sent  it,  as  we  imagined, 
nor  was  it  till  long  afterwards  that  we 
discovered  that  the  sender  was  Mrs. 
Procter.  Many  things  are  remem- 
bered of  her,  but  how  many  kind  deeds 
jlthere  have  been  of  hers  without  a 
name  to  them ! 

Once  the  letters  began  to  arrive 
from  America  we  were  all  much  hap- 
pier, for  we  seemed  in  touch  with  him 
once  more,  and  to  know  what  was 
happening.  He  was  fairly  well  and 
in  good  spirits,  and  making  friends 
and  making  money.  I  remember  his 
writing  home  on  one  occasion  and 
asking  us  to  send  him  out  a  couple  of 
new  stomachs,  so  hospitable  were  his 
friends  over  the  water,  so  numerous 
the  dinners  and  suppers  to  which  he 
was  invited.  When  the  long  summer 
and  winter  were  over  and  the  still 
longer  spring,  suddenly  one  day  we 
heard  that  he  was  coining  back  .much 
sooner  than  he  expected.  I  believe 
he  saw  a  steamer  starting  for  home 
and  could  stand  it  no  longer,  and  then 
and  there  came  off. 

I  can  still  remember  sitting  with  my 
grandparents,  expecting  his  return. 
My  sister  and  I  sat  on  the  red  sofa  in 
the  little  study,  and  shortly  before 
the  time  we  had  calculated  that  he 
might  arrive  came  a  little  ring  at  the 
front-door  bell.  My  grandmother 
broke  down ;  my  sister  and  I  rushed 
to  the  front-door,  only  we  were  so 
afraid  that  it  might  not  be  he  that 
we  did  not  dare  to  open  it,  and  there 
we  stood  until  a  second  and  much 
loader  ringing  brought  us  to  our 
senses.  "  Why  didn't  you  open  the 
door?"  said  my  father  stepping  in, 
looking  well,  broad,  and  upright, 
laughing.  In  a  moment  he  had  never 
been  away  at  all. 

Anne  Ritchie. 
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And  he  is  gathered  to  the  kings  of  thought 
Who  waged  contention  with  Uieir  times'  decay, 
And  of  the  past  are  all  that  cannot  pass  away. 

Shelley's  A  donate. 

The  ripple  laps  along  the  churchyard  wall 
Where  Avon's  sleep  is  for  a  moment  stirred 

By  light  oars  passing  downward  to  the  mill ; 
A  moment's  noisier  conference  is  heard 
Amongst  the  cawing  colonies  that  fill 
The  immemorial 
Pream  of  the  elms  with  discord  musical; 
Anon  each  circling  pinion  finds  a  rest 
Above  some  twittering  nest, 
And  all  things  to  the  former  stillness  fall : 

Stillness  which  yet  some  gentle  outrage  knew 
From  passing  trumpet  of  the  year's  first  bees, 

Heralds  of  summer  on  this  sunlit  morn, 
And,  floating  faintly  hither  with  the  breeze. 
Echoes  that  tell  no  common  day  is  bom. 
Ere  dawn  her  curtains  drew 
Clashed .  out  o'er  river  and  town  the  summons  flew ; 
And  Nature,  conscious  of  the  rare  event. 
To  grace  her  darling  lent 
Flame  to  the  light  and  sparkle  to  the  dew. 

Night  after  night,  this  week  of  all  the  year, 
Poet!    the  listening  theatre  has  paid 

Rapt  homage  to  thine  old  immortal  line ; 
Through  elfin  haunts  with  Helena  has  strayed, 
Followed  the  crafty  rhetoric's  design 
And  felt  the  Forum  veer. 
Confessed  what  magic  made  Cesario  dear, 

And  greeting  Timon,^  summoned  from  his  grave 
Beside  the  bitter  wave. 
Shook  with  applause  tumultuous  !— did'st  thou  hear  ? 

^A  MidHmmer-Night's  Dream,  Julius  ^Cceaar,  T%oe\fth  Night,  and 
TimoK  of  Athens  were  performed  by  Mr.  Benson's  G}mpany  at  the 
FettlTil  of  1892.  Timon  had  not  been  played  since  1856,  when  Mr.  Phelps 
produced  it  at  Sadler's  Wells. 
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Vain  thought !    To-day  a  thousand  bosoms  swell 
To  each  impassioned  outburst  that  was  thine; 
The  warm  drops  quiver  in  a  thousand  eyes 
Kesponsive  to  each  sacrifice  divine; 
Familiar  we  unfold  thy  mysteries; 
— Yes,  every  girl  can  spell 
The  brooding  Prince,  and  thy  dark  riddle  tell ! 
But  thou  our  grateful  raptures  can'st  not  hear. 
Careless  of  smile  or  tear 
Sleeping  the  dreamless  sleep  where  all  is  well. 

Or  if  indeed  thy  spirit  is  mighty  yet, 
If  sleep  may  not  oppress  that  lucid  eye. 

Nor  Orcus  quench  that  torch,  thy  mind,  which  flung 
Such  radiance  o'er  our  waste  obscurity — 

Yet  not  for  Earth  thine  energies  are  strung; 
Wholly  thou  dost  forget 
Her  narrower  tasks ;  nor  all  our  fond  regret 
Can  guess  what  happy  realms  thy  best  obey, 
What  senates  hail  the  ray 
That  touched  our  days  to  glory,  and  is  set. 

Our  homage  moves  thee  not ;  and  love  bemoans, 
Helpless,  the  untimely  loss  of  many  a  trace 

That  might  have  set  thee  clearer  in  our  ken  : 
Thy  fortunes,  failings,  friends,  thy  very  face 
XJncertain;  and  the  limits  of  thy  pen 
A  doubt !     But  naught  atones 
Otie  sacrilege,  which  yet  this  virtue  owns — 
But  for  a  churl's  mad  folly  we  had  ne'er 
Witnessed  the  touching  care 
That  hallows  yet  those  few  poor  mouldering  stones,' 

Ay,  now  indifference  is  counted  shame. 

The  idler's  glance,  the  scholar's  zest,  explores 

The  dusty  records  of  a  day  forgot ; 
The  pilgrim  thousands  flock  from  other  shores  ; 
The  nation's  self  must  guard  the  village  cot 
Where  thy  young  footsteps  came.  2 
What  needed  it,  when  thought  is  but  a  flame 
From  thee  replenished,  England's  history-roll 
Thy  monumental  scroll. 
Each  generous  heart  the  temple  of  thy  fame  ! 

Yet,  His  well  done,  abides  in  many  a  breast 
Borne  to  this  still  backwater  from  the  strain 
Of  o'erwrought  feeling  and  exhausted  powers 

^  The  scanty  remains  of  the  foundations  of  New  Place,  discovered  in 
1862.  Shakespeare's  honse,  rebuilt  on  slightly  different  lines  by  Sir  John 
Clopton  (1700-2),  passed  in  1766  to  the  Rev.  Francis  Gastrell,  who 
outraged  the  national  feeling  by  cutting  down  the  mulberry-tree  planted 
by  the  poet,  and  still  more  by  razing  the  house  to  the  ground  in  1758, 
because  it  had  been  too  highly  assessed. 

2  Anne  Hathaway's  cottego  at  Shottery  was  purchased  for  the  nation, 
at  a  cost  of  £3,000,  by  the  Trustees  of  the  Birthplace  in  April,  1892. 
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In  Life's  great  river  rushing  past  amain, 
A  perfume  from  these  consecrated  hours. 
Remembering  hearts  attest 
Where  fell  the  gracious  benison  of  rest ; 
What  time  of  haunts  wholly  devote  to  thee 
They  proved  the  sanctity. 
And  drank  an  influence  ne'er  to  be  expressed. 

Thy  throne  is  set  beyond  the  change  of  Fate, 
Even  'mid  the  roar  of  this  material  time, 

— Traffic's  rough  speech.  Toil's  ever-deepening  groan — 
When  poets  sigh  for  their  neglected  rhyme, 
And  something  we  degenerate  from  the  tone 
That  speaks  a  people  great ; 
Yet  never  at  such  riches  did  we  rate 

This  thy  bequest,  nor  in  thy  clear  well  steep 
Our  weary  sense  so  deep. 
Filled  of  that  fountain,  yet  insatiate. 

For  now  the  tale  of  all  our  summer's  told ! 
The  Muses'  garden  straggles  into  seed ; 

The  sad  cloud  settles  on  the  mountain-height ; 
The  silly  flocks  on  coarser  herbage  feed; 
The  forests-glens  are  emptied  of  delight 
And  do£E  their  vest  of  gold ; 
Far  from  untender  blasts  and  chidings  bold 
The  last  sweet  solace  of  our  drearUied 
To  other  skies  is  fled,^ 
Our  nightingale  1  and  all  the  years  grow  cold. 

Come,  come  away!  leave  all  the  barren  fret 
Of  aims  and  creeds,  and  jars  that  never  cease. 

Come!  o'er  the  tideless  Adriatic  broods 
The  consecration  of  an  endless  peace; 
Listening  the  echoes  in  Athenian  woods. 
Where  still  the  dew  lies  wet. 
No  heart-ache  importunes  us  to  forget; 
By  Sicily's  strait,  or  in  the  enchanted  Isle, 
life  keeps  its  vernal  smile; 
''Neath  Arden  boughs  the  breeze  blows  kindly  yet. 

Not  then  the  harmonies  of  life  were  drowned 
By  the  rude  discords  of  our  later  day ; 

Faith  asked  no  permit  to  behold  her  God, 
Nor  leaned  upon  philosophy  for  stay; 
Not  on  uncertainties  the  statesman  trod ; 
No  minatory  sound 
'Of  sullen  thunder  shook  the  hollow  ground; 
Not  then  were  satisfied  the  claims  of  place 
With  so  constrained  a  grace. 
Nor  faithful  service  then  so  rarely  found. 

1  Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson,  died  October  6th,  1892. 
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Yet  is  the  picture  of  no  fabled  land, 
Where  bUss  is  fatally  exempt  from  ill. 

Sin,  sorrow,  suffering,  commingled  here 
In  all  their  sad  variety,  fulfil 

The  storied  canvas;  not  a  shape  of  fear 
In  all  the  grisly  band 
But  owns  allegiance  to  thy  potent  wand ; 
No  crime,  no  folly  that  mankind  pursues, 
None  of  Life's  countless  hues 
Escapes  the  subtle  mastery  of  thy  hand. 

Ah,  vainly  we  accuse  our  heated  age. 
And  vainly  grudge  Discovery  her  prize  I 

When  Drake  and  Baleigh  sailed  the  widening  globe. 
And  Galileo's  lenses  swept  the  skies. 

Calmly  amid  that  fever  thou  didst  probe 
Man;  thy  serener  page 
Could  deal  with  common  life,  and  still  engage; 
Sane  'mid  a  rage  of  physics  that  ne'er  stole 
Thine   inquest  from  the  soul, 
Exploring  still  that  noblest  heritage. 

Ye  whose  weak  Muse  each  hostile  murmur  chills, 
Whose  pipe  grows  silent  if   a  care  intrude. 

Question  that  life,  if  poesy  depend 
On  leisured  ease  or  Alpine  solitude. 

Weigh  those  loud  London  years,  and,  after,  wend 
'Mong  Stratford  fields  and  hills ; 
What  time  their  genius  silently  instils 

This  truth, — no  place  authenticates  the  lyre 
Apollo  doth  not  fire. 
No  strife  untunes  the  voice  that  Godhead  thrills. 

And  if  this  simple  scene  afford  no  clue 
To  that  divine  outpouring,  yet  'tis  dear. 

His  impress  lingers  on  it  uneffaced, 
And  an  unwearied  fondness  year  by  year 
Returns  to  haunts  imperishably  graced. 
Our  loving  thoughts  indue 
Each  field  and  hedgerow  with  a  tenderer  hue. 

Here  did  he  pass,  perchance!  and  here,  like  flowers 
'Mid  April  sun  and  showers, 
Perdita,  Imogen,  Miranda,  grew! 

Was  it  not  well  that  London's  busy  hum, — 

Maelstrom  of  thought,  stern  field  of  striving  men. 

Bright  heaven  of  hopes,  black  Tophet  of  despairs — 
Should  render  up  her  fosterling  again; 

That,  turning  on  the  last  of  Fortune's  stairs. 
Her  favourite  should  come 
Back  with  -a  smile  through  childhood's  haunts  to  roam, 
And  prove  that  even  to  Genius'  wayward  heart 
Nature  is  more  than  art, 
More  than  success  the  sanctities  of  home? 
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Here  then  the  Labourer,  whose  soil's  increase 
Is  a  world's  marvel,  heard  the  curfew  ring 
And  rested;  leaving,  as  of  small  account, 
To  careless  chance  the  rich  sheaves'  harvesting. 

Nay,  was  it  chancel — ^that  Spirit,  whose  rushing  fount 
Swells  evermore  to  bless 
The  fields  of  Paradise,  provides  no  less 
That  man,  Time's  desert-traveller,  shall  save 
Each  precious  drop  He  gave. 
Each  grain  of  truth,  each  pearl  of  loveliness. 

Oh!  not  for  wisdom  only, — though  the  test 
Of  brooding  centuries  leaves  thee  unassailed ; 

Nor  yet  for  fancy, — though  the  hues  of  Heaven 
Might  vie  with  thine  and  show  them   hardly  paled — 
Is  so  much  granted  thee,  so  much  forgiven; 
But,  for  the  world's  unrest 
Spared  the  still  chamber  of  an  holier  guest. 
Left  thy  soul's  truth  unclouded, — ^here  we  set 
The  illimitable  debt 
Ages  have  felt,  but  never  half  expressed. 

Still  age  by  age  may  heavy-footed  care 
Shake  off  its  weariness  a  little  while. 

And  gravity  and  learning  age  by  age 
Belaz  their  solemn  features  to  a  smile ; 
To  the  dear  record  of  this  charmed  page 
Love's  votary  shall  repair 
While  youth  is  sweet  and   maid  to  man  seems  fair ; 
And  age  by  age  shall  one  impassioned  scroll 
Acquaint  the  struggling  soul 
With  death  whose  very  grandeur  slays  despair. 

Well  for  the  fame  no  envious  years  invade ; 
And  well  for  us  that,  o'er  the  centuries'  lapse, 
One  fair  world  blossoms,  a  perpetual  spring, 
Though  here  hope  wither  to  a  dim  perhaps. 
Well  for  our  English  hearts  if,  entering 
Within  yon  sacred  shade, 
We  mark,  not  all  unmoved,  where  he  is  laid. 
Who  once  did  hold,  as  steward,  the  golden  keys 
That  keep  God's  treasuries. 
And  passed  to  the  great  Audit  unafraid. 

R.  Warwick  Bond, 
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The  Scottish  universities  ai*e  so 
different  from  the  English,  that  En- 
glish readers  at  least  may  not  be 
uninterested  in  a  slight  picture  of 
one  of  them,  or  a  part  of  one  of 
them,  as  it  presented  itself  some  forty 
years  ago.  Changes  may  have  taken 
place  since  then  in  many  respects ; 
these  do  not  here  concern  us.  We 
wish  to  recall  Glasgow  College  and  its 
ways,  when  its  migration  from  the 
High  Street  and  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Saltmarket  was  only  begin- 
ning to  be  mooted,  just  as  it  im- 
pressed a  boy  of  thirteen  year^  of 
age  in  the  early  Fifties,  who  was  for 
two  sessions  a  member  of  one  or  two 
of  the  classical  classes. 

The  Junior  Humaiiity  Class  met  at 
half -past  seven  in  the  morning.  The 
class-room  was  filled  to  the  brim,  and 
there  was  probably  accommodation  for 
over  a  hundred  students;  but  the 
Latin  professor  at  that  time  was  the 
distinguished  scholar  and  admirable 
teacher,  William  Kamsay,  and  he 
was  highly  appreciated.  It  was  a 
picturesque  sight  enough  to  see  us 
all  flocking  through  the  streets  in 
the  winter  twilight,  and  yet  more, 
perhaps,  in  the  bright  spring  morn- 
ings, with  our  long  red  cloaks,  well 
brushed  and  neat,  manfully  thrown 
over  our  shoulders,  like  so  many  John 
Gilpins,  only  a-foot.  The  university 
gown  at  Glasgow,  it  should  be  said, 
is  of  scarlet  cloth.  We  were  a 
strangely  mixed  and  various  multi- 
tude, not  only  in  regard  to  age,  but 
to  social  station  and  culture.  We 
were  of  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
men,  to  use  a  phrase  of  the  prayer- 
book,  which  appears  to  be  now  com- 
monly thought  to  be  the  invention  of  a 
popular  novelist.  We  were  a  truly  and 
thoroughly  national  gathering.  We 
were  some  of  us  very  poor,  and  some 


of  us  very  rich;  some  of  us  very 
shabbily  di*essed,  and  some  attired  in 
the  height  or  the  depth  of  the  fashion ; 
some  few,  it  is  to  be  feared,  not  over 
well  fed,  who  might  for  their  lean 
and  hungry  looks  have  passed  credit- 
ably for  conspirators,  and  some  from 
houses  where  "  it  snewed  of  mete  and 
drinke."  It  was  a  fact  that  many 
men  were  with  wonderful  self-denial 
and  endurance  supporting  themselves 
during  the  six  months  of  the  session 
on  what  in  one  way  or  another  they 
had  been  able  to  earn  during  the  six 
months  of  the  vacaticm.  It  was  said 
that  some  Highlanders  came  down 
from  their  mountains  with  bags  of 
oatmeal  on  their  backs,  and  lived 
mainly  on  this  food  through  their 
academic  career.  Tenui  Musaan  medi- 
tamur  avena,  to  borrow  Sydney 
Smith's  quotation.  We  well  remem- 
ber once  in  the  hoUdays  going  into 
a  cigar-shop  with  an  adult  friend 
much  given  to  smoking,  and  who 
should  be  standing  behind  the  counter 
actually ''  serving  tables,"  but  a  young 
man  side  by  side  with  whom  we  had 
not  long  before  studied  the  AtUtUaria 
of  Plautus.  Nor  was  there  a  shadow 
of  false  shame  about  him ;  we  shook 
hands  heartily,  and  hoped  we  should 
soon  meet  again  in  the  courts  of  our 
Alma  Mater.  Some  students,  it  was 
stated,  might  be  seen  in  such  positions 
even  in  the  midst  of  the  session,  hav- 
ing managed  to  arrange  for  an  hour 
or  two's  absence  during  the  day,  and 
preparing  themselves  for  their  class- 
work  late  at  night  or  in  the  small 
hours  of  the  morning.  Their  lives  were 
masterpieces  of  thnft  and  economy. 
Yet  all  their  efforts  in  this  direction 
would  have  been  unavailing  had  not 
the  college  fees  been  so  low.  No  doubt 
at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  instances 
somewhat  parallel  were,  and  are,  to 
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be  found,  but  certainly  not  to  the 
same  extent.  And  no  doubt  at  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  there  is  a  great  com- 
mingling of  classes,  and  a  blessed 
thing  it  is  ,  both  for  the  English 
universities  and  for  England  that 
it  should  be  so;  but  yet  they  could 
never  be  compared  with  Glasgow  in 
respect  of  heterogeneousness.  Cuncti 
Kidaint  expresses  the  very  spirit  of  the 
Scottish  colleges ;  and  it  is  an  invita- 
tion not  made  impossible  to  accept 
through  a  high  rate  of  expenditure 
countenanced  by  the  authorities  or 
established  by  the  habits  of  the 
undergraduates.  The  great  majority 
of  the  students  were  men  who  had 
evidently  need  to  be  careful  about 
money  matters,  who  looked  on  every 
sixpence  with  serious  thought  and 
grave  anxiety,  who  made  as  much  ado 
about  buying  a  new  coat  as  if  it  were 
an  estate.  Anything  like  an  expensive 
club  was  unknown,  we  think,  or  if 
known,  was  certainly  patronised  by 
very  few  indeed.  Games  were  then 
at  least  (we  speak  only  of  the  time  we 
know)  scarcely  at  all  cultivated.  The 
gladiator  and  the  bargee,  that  is  to 
say,  purely  and  frankly  athletic 
persons,  such  as  abound  at  the  great 
southern  institutions,  were  altogether 
unknown.  The  notion  that  a  univer- 
sity was  founded  mainly  to  encourage 
boating  and  cricket  and  football  had 
never  occurred  to  the  Caledonian  mind. 
And  so  the  games  were  of  the  most 
meagre  description;  they  were  not 
elaborately  arranged  and  organised 
and  gloried;  indeed  they  did  not 
receive  their  proper  share  of  atten- 
tion. Footballs  did  appear  in  the 
college  gardens,  in  what  Scott  calls 
in  Rob  Roy  "  the  College  Yard ";  but 
we  do  not  remember  seeing  or  hearing 
of  any  matches,  internal  or  external, 
between  the  Nations  (Clydesdale, 
Teviotdale,  Albany,  and  Rothesay,) 
or  with  other  colleges. 

What  then  kept  together  elements 
so  heterogeneous,  and  seemingly  in- 
ooherent  1  Nothing  more  nor  less  than 
the  love  of  learning,  a  real  appetite 
for  knowledge.     This  may  sound  pro- 


foundly comical  to  the  average  under- 
graduate of  Oxford  or  Cambridge; 
but  it  is  the  truth,  notwithstanding. 
It  is  the  truth  that  these  Galwegians 
had  for  their  first  object  in  coming  to 
the  university  the  improvement  of 
their  minds,  not  the  development  of 
their  bodies,  or  the  idling  away  two 
or  three  years  in  pleasant  or  frivolous 
society.  And  they  worked  at  their 
books  with  a  will  and  an  ardour  that 
soon  did  much  to  make  the  rudest  of 
them  deserve  to  be  called  educated 
men. 

Certainly  the  difference  between 
Scottish  and  English  public  schools 
in  this  respect  was  and  probably  still 
is  very  remarkable,  as  we  can  testify 
from  our  own  experience.  At  the 
Scottish  school  the  tone  was  decidedly 
in  favour  of  taking  pains  with  one's 
lessons;  at  the  English  school  it 
was  getting  through  with  them  as 
quickly  as  might  be ;  in  both  cases,  of 
course  we  have  in  our  mind  the 
average  boy.  The  excitement  about 
the  prizes  at  the  Scottish  school  ran 
high.  There  was  a  gold  medal  given 
for  Greek  at  the  Glasgow  High  School ; 
and  the  competition  for  this  medal 
was  really  intense.  It  was  talked  of 
for  weeks  before  and  for  weeks  after ; 
and  during  the  time  of  the  examina- 
tion all  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  candi- 
dates, and  followed  every  turn  of  the 
struggle.  We  have  never  known  at 
an  English  school  anything  like  such 
interest  in  such  a  matter ;  we  are 
pretty  sure  that  the  average  English 
youth  is  much  more  stirred  about  the 
composition  of  ''  the  eleven "  or  '^  the 
eight/'  than  about  all  the  sixth-form 
prizes,  or  even  the  Balliol  or  Trinity 
scholarships. 

But  it  is  not  so  in  Scotland ;  and  it 
was  certainly  far  otherwise  at  Glasgow. 
The  large  classes  there  might  have 
proved  too  much  for  the  best  disciplin- 
arian to  manage,  especially  if  the 
roughness  of  the  material  be  con- 
sidered, but  for  this  genuine  thirst 
for  learning  that  pervaded  them  with 
but  few  exceptions.  As  we  have  said, 
it  was  not  without  much  effort  and 
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some  real  s^acrifice  that  most  of  the 
students  had  been  provided  or  were 
providing  themselves  with  the  means 
of  attending  the  university  course; 
and  they  were  not  such  fools  as  to 
waste  the  opportunity  which  they  and 
their  friends  had  striven  so  hard  to 
secure.  They  meant  real  hard  work, 
and  in  the  lecture-room  with  them 
you  felt  they  meant  it.  Of  course 
there  was  among  so  many  an  inevit- 
able proportion  of  dull  men;  but 
their  devotion  was  yet  more  striking 
than  their  dulness.  And  of  course 
there  were  many  men  of  brilliant 
promise^  which  has  since  in  several 
cases  been  worthily  fulfilled ;  but  even 
the  brilliant  men  were  not  idle,  after 
what  is  so  commonly  the  manner  of 
their  class.  On  the  whole  the  Glasgow 
professors,  whatever  they  might  have 
to  regret  in  the  way  of  proficiency  or 
power  in  their  pupils,  had  surely  little 
cause  for  accusing  them  of  indifference 
or  inattention. 

Neither  in  Latin  nor  in  Greek  was 
the  standard  high  as  compared  with 
English  standards.  This  fact  can  be 
illustrated  with  curious  precision  from 
a  special  case.  A  certain  student  had 
won  the  second  prize  on  his  side  (there 
were  two  "sides")  in  the  Senior 
Humanity  Class,  and  also  the  second 
in  what  was  called  the  Private  Human- 
ity Class  (an  extra  course),  and  a 
prize  also  in  the  FrovectioreSf  or  Middle 
Greek  Class ;  yet  just  afterwards  on 
migrating  from  Glasgow  University 
to  an  English  grammar-school,  he  was 
placed,  and  properly  placed,  in  the 
upper  fourth  form.  "  Oh,  what  a  fall 
was  there,  my  countrymen  ! "  And 
it  was  not  till  after  two  half-years  at 
this  English  school  that  this  Senior 
Humanity  prizeman  at  a  Scottish 
university  was  promoted  into  the 
sixth  form.  Could  anything  more 
vividly  demonstrate  the  difference  in 
classical  standards  1 

This  difference  is  in  some  degree  to 
be  explained  by  that  very  heterogen- 
eousness  we  have  already  described. 
It  was  not  possible,  however  admirable 
the  teaching,  to  raise  to  a  high  level 


of  classical  excellence  classes  so  large, 
and  whose  constituents  exhibited  such 
very  various  levels  of  initial  attain- 
ment. The  classical  standard  of 
Scottish  schools  was  certainly  far 
below  that  of  English  schools,  chiefly 
because  in  Scotland  boys  left  school 
at  a  much  earlier  age  than  in  England. 
And,  however  this  may  be,  many  of 
the  undergraduates  at  the  university 
had  never  been  members  of  any  good 
classical  school.  In  fact  many  of 
them  when  they  entered  knew  scarcely 
any  Latin  or  Greek.  They  had  to 
begin  at  the  beginning,  or  very  near 
the  beginning.  A  university,  national 
in  the  sense  in  which  the  Scottish 
universities  are  so,  and  in  which  the 
English  universities  are  more  so  than 
they  were,  must  be  prepared  to  make 
some  concessions,  at  least  in  respect  of 
classical  studies,  in  favour  of  the 
average  men,  to  relax  somewhat  the 
rigour  of  its  demands  and  to  content 
itself  with  a  less  advanced  proficiency 
to  begin  with. 

But  it  must  be  noted  that  it  is  only 
of  Latin  and  Greek  studies  that  we 
have  so  far  spoken ;  and  it  was  not 
in  these,  whatever  be  the  reason  or 
reasons,  that  the  Scotch  schools  and 
colleges  most  eminently  flourished.  If 
on  the  one  hand  a  prizeman  of  the 
Senior  Humanity  Class  found  his 
proper  place  in  the  fourth  form  of  an 
English  grammar-school,  on  the  other 
a  youth  from  an  English  grammar- 
school  could  scarcely  have  been  placed 
at  all  in  our  mathematical  and  logic 
classes.  We  well  remember  how  men 
who  struggled  clumsily  and  ignomini- 
ously  with  an  easy  passage  in  Ovid, 
who  looked  upon  the  construction  of 
a  nonsense  verse  as  quite  a  dazzling 
metrical  achievement,  who  thought  the 
simplest  piece  of  Latin  prose  a  very 
miracle  of  learning  and  of  genius, 
would  exhibit  wonderful  quickness 
and  mastery  in  the  department  of 
geometry  and  algebra.  Simply  cross- 
ing over  from  one  class-room  to 
another  classical  pigmies  would  be 
transformed  into  mathematical  giants. 
The  ease  with  which  problems  were 
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vanquished  struck  our  young  English 
mind  as  something  supernatural.  And 
to  logic  and  moral  philosophy  and 
metaphysics  the  Scotch  student  turned 
with  an  eagerness  that  needed  no  spur, 
and  with  real  ability.  No  doubt  the 
microcosm  of  the  College  faithfully  re- 
flected the  macrocosm  of  the  Nation 
in  these  respects.  We  remember  once 
hearing  an  engine-driver  and  a  stoker 
discuss  the  question  of  free  will  with 
quite  amazing  intelligence  and  spirit. 
It  was  Sunday,  and  in  the  evening 
they  were  smoking  their  pipes  beneath 
the  open  window  of  the  hotel  at  which 
we  were  dining  with  a  friend.  At  it 
they  went  like  two  schoolmen  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  dividing  and  subdividing 
and  distinguishingas  if  to  the  manner 
born,  or  rather  being  to  the  manner 
bom.  They  certainly  made  the  two 
Cambridge  First  Classmen  who  in- 
voluntarily formed  the  audience  feel 
how  much  they  might  learn,  even  in 
the  way  of  argument  and  speculation, 
from  a  Scotch  artisan,  and  how  pro- 
found was  the  difference  between  the 
intellectual  cultivation  and  habits  of 
the  Scotch  nation  and  their  own. 

But  however  the  comparative  in- 
feriority of  the  Scotch  universities  in 
the  classical  department  is  to  be  ac- 
counted for  (and  we  need  not  say 
that  we  by  no  means  here  pretend  to 
fully  discuss  the  subject)  certainly 
the  classical  teaching  at  Glasgow  in 
the  Fifties  was  admirable.  The  world 
is  getting  to  realise  more  keenly  every 
day  what  a  rare  thing  good  teaching 
is.  It  used  to  be  taken  for  granted 
that  everybody  who  had  knowledge 
(or  indeed  who  had  not)  could  impart 
it,  and  that  it  was  enough  for  any 
scholastic  candidate  to  prove  that  he 
was  a  good  scholar.  We  now  more 
and  more  clearly  see  that  the  geviera 
are  wholly  distinct,  and  that  the  genua 
teacher  is  really  the  smaller  and  the 
rarer  of  the  two.  Let  any  one  of  long 
and  large  eicperience  ask  himself  how 
many  really  good  teachers  he  has 
known  in  his  life  out  of  the  enormous 
number  of  persons  who  undertake 
teaching  and  who,  so  far   as  attain- 


ments go,  are  amply  qualified  to* 
undertake  it.  If  he  has  been  for- 
tunate, he  may  perhaps  mention  some 
five  or  six  ;  probably  he  will  not  men- 
tion so  many.  But  Glasgow  was 
exceptionally  blessed  in  this  respect. 
Professors  Bamsay  and  Lushington,. 
and  Mr.  W.  Y.  Sellars,  who  acted  as 
Professor  Bamsay's  deputy  when  the 
latter's  health  broke  down,  and  who- 
was  afterwards  Professor  of  Human- 
ity at  Edinburgh,  were  all  teachers  of 
high  excellence,  not  only  most  dis- 
tinguished scholars,  but  keen,  vigorous,, 
stimulating  instructors.  To  be  brought 
into  contact  with  such  men  was  an 
inestimable  benefit.  Some  clever 
people  nowadays,  people  to  whose 
views  one  generally  listens  with  at-* 
tention  and  respect,  incline  to  depre- 
ciate lectures;  they  say  that  books 
are  greatly  to  be  preferred  as  setting 
forth  a  subject  more  fully  and  com- 
pletely and  in  a  more  convenient 
shape.  And  often  enough  they  say 
truly.  But,  after  all,  the  best  book 
cannot  awaken  and  inspire  as  the 
best  teacher  can.  It  cannot  ade- 
quately give  us  the  tone  and  the  force 
and  the  intensity  of  a  really  good 
lecturer.  The  virtue  which  seems  to 
come  out  of  him  as  we  touch  the  hem 
of  his  gown,  or  sit  within  the  reach  of 
his  voice,  flows  in  a  fainter  current  as 
we  peruse  some  manuscript  or  turn 
over  pages  of  print.  Professor  Bam- 
say was  always  on  the  alert,  and  kept 
his  class  so.  His  quick  eye  seemed 
never  off  any  quarter  of  his  class- 
room, and  his  mind  never  for  a 
moment  seemed  inactive  or  negligent. 
He  was  understood  to  have  a  sting, 
to  be  capable,  that  is  to  say,  of 
sarcasm  on  occasion;  and  such  a 
weapon  may  not  be  altogether  un- 
necessary in  such  circumstances ;  for 
to  keep  well  in  hand  classes  so  large 
and  so  promiscuous  was  no  slight  or 
easy  task,  however  indispensable; 
and  there  were  rumours  that  he  drew 
the  said  weapon  sometimes.  But  we 
do  not  ourselves  remember  seeing  him 
draw  it.  For  most  of  us  it  si&ced 
that    he  might  do  so,  that  at  any 
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moment  on  just  provocation  we  might 
be  "  waved  over  by  that  flaming 
brand."  Assuredly  if  he  had  a  giant's 
strength  (and  for  our  part  we  cannot 
•entertain  any  doubts  as  to  his  gifts 
in  this  direction,  or  indeed  in  any 
•other),  he  did  not  use  it  like  a  giant. 
Professor  Lushington  was  in  many 
ways  a  great  contrast  to  Professor  Kam- 
^ay,  though  a  not  less  finished  scholar 
•(perhaps  even  a  more  finished  one) 
and  also  an  admirable  teacher.  Pro- 
fessor Ramsay  produced  an  impression 
of  quickness  and  vigour,  Professor 
Lushington  of  serenity  and  calm.  He 
is  well  described  in  In  Mefinoriam  (he 
married  one  of  Tennyson's  sisters, 
not  the  one  who  had  been  betrothed 
"to  Arthur  Hallam,)  as 

Full  of  power  ; 


As  gentle ;  liberal-minded,  great. 
Consistent ;  wearing  all  that  weight 
Of  learning  lightly  like  a  flower. 

His  tongue  was  much  less  voluble 
than  that  of  his  eminent  colleague. 
He  did  much  by  saying  little ;  his 
silences  were  wonderfully  eloquent ;  a 
look  spoke  volumes.  We  felt  his 
presence,  and  in  the  matter  of  dis- 
cipline needed  no  other  reminder.  It 
was  as  if  some  Olympian  had  descended 
among  us,  and  we  were  hushed  and 
awe-stricken  without  even  a  glimpse 
of  his  thunderbolts.  But  yet  he  was 
not  unprovided  with  such  missiles  ; 
once  or  twice,  it  was  said,  he  had 
flung  one,  and  reduced  to  ashes  some 
peculiarly  ill-conditioned  young  man 
who  had  vexed  him  beyond  endurance. 
When  such  quiet  natures  are  roused, 
the  storm  is  serious.  But  we  never 
ourselves  beheld  such  an  outbreak, 
though  when  we  think  of  his  singu- 
larly fine  scholarship  (he  seemed  to 
'have  a  special  G):eek  sense),  and  of  the 
frightful  blunders  with  which  we 
incessantly  tortured  his  sensitive  ears, 
twe  to  this  day  wonder  at  his  extra- 
ordinary self-control  and  forbearance. 
He  was  a  striking,  a  somewhat  in- 
•congruous  figure,  with  finely-cut 
features  and  a  keen  intellectual  look, 
but  somewhat  careless  in  the  matter 


of  costume  and  with  wild  unkempt 
hair,  which  in  the  early  morning  at 
all  events  made  one  think  of  his 
brother-in-law's  line  and  surmise  that 
he  had  been  called  too  early.  From 
one  so  reticent  a  glance  of  kindness 
or  a  word  of  praise  was  a  treasure  of 
value.  We  can  see  him  now  smiling 
friendlily  over  a  miserable  distich, 
worthy  of  the  days  of  ''  infamous  and 
middlmg  Latinity  "  (so  an  imperfectly 
educated  youth  once  translated  Du 
Gauge's  infima  et  inedia  Latinitas)^  with 
which  on  one  occasion  a  student  ex- 
cused an  absence  from  lecture  caused 
by  a  scalded  foot : 

Vulcanus  plantam  tetigit  mihi,  docte  pro- 
fessor ; 
Quare  non  potui  caram  contingere  classem. 

An  ordeal  that  we  all  had  to  pass 
and  was  much  dreaded,  being  like  so 
many  things  far  more  formidable  in 
apprehension  than  in  fact,  was  the 
Blackstone  examination.  The  amount, 
that  is  the  indispensable  amount  of 
work,  was  not  considerable.  It  con- 
sisted of  a  single  Latin  or  a  single 
Greek  piece,  commonly  a  book  of  the 
Iliad  or  a  speech  of  Cicero.  But  the 
circumstances  were  sombre  and  awful. 
The  very  name  was  not  devoid  of 
mystery  and  terror.  In  reality 
'* sitting  on  the  Blackstone"  meant 
sitting  on  a  dark  old-fashioned  ma- 
hogany chair,  severely  straight-backed, 
with  arms  of  which  we  dare  say  the 
exact  date  and  place  of  manufacture 
were  well  known.  But  the  name 
called  up  the  idea  of  something 
primeval  and  prehistoric.  It  made 
one  think  of  Lia  Fail  or  the  Stone  of 
Destiny,  the  stone  perhaps  that  was 
afterwards  at  Scone,  and  is  now  in 
Westminster,  though  some  anti- 
quaries believe  it  is  still  at  Tara ; 
and  of  other  famous  stones  connected 
with  ancient  rites  and  customs,  as  the 
Tanistry  stones  Spenser  describes,  or 
London  stone  by  striking  which  with 
his  sword  Jack  Cade  established  him- 
self as  Lord  Mayor,  or  the  King's 
stone  at  the  town  in  Surrey  called  after 
it.     It  carried  one  back  into  distant 
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and  beclouded  ages,  and  one  pictured 
some  savage  youth  perched  on  a  sable 
block  in  front  of  an  archdruid,  who 
might  there  and  then  sacrifice  him  if 
he  did  not  pass  his  viva  voce  with 
credit.  Then  the  room  in  which  the 
examination  was  conducted  was  some- 
what dingy  and  dark ;  and  the  candles 
on  a  winter's  afternoon  just  made 
darkness  visible;  and 

darkness  visible 
Served  only  to  discover  sights  of  woe, 

or  at  least  sights  that  were  somewhat 
appalling,  the  forms  of  the  two  classical 
professors  on  the  other  side  of  the  table 
at  which  the  victim's  chair  was  placed. 
But  for  most  of  us  the  agony  was  soon 
over.  Kow  and  then  a  student  would 
"  profess  "  (the  technical  phrase  was 
Docte  or  Doctissime  Prqfesaor  projiteor, 
&c.)  an  immense  list  of  books,  and  his 
practice  was  found  to  be  disappointing. 
And  now  and  then  the  professor  of 
even  a  single  book  would  fail  in  his 
humble  undertaking.  How  well  we 
can  recall  a  young  man  who  took  up 
some  Csesar,  but  could  not  manage  to 
pronounce  Bhodanus  properly.  He 
would  insist  on  saying  Khodanus,  and 
all  the  efforts  of  his  examiners  could 
not  make  him  say  otherwise  or 
seemingly  understand  where  his  error 
lay.  At  last  he  was  dismissed  in 
despair.  We  wonder  if  ever  his  ears 
were  opened,  or  his  tongue  ever  grew 
more  docile  and  ready. 

Just  one  other  usage,  which  sur- 
prises most  people  who  hear  of  it  for 
the  first  time,  must  be  mentioned  in 
these  very  slight  reminiscences ;  that 
the  prizes  were  allotted  by  the  votes 
of  the  students.  The  professor's 
function  in  this  matter  was  simply 
to  record  the  votes  of  his  pupils,  the 
pupils  themselves  following  and  check- 
ing his  record.  That  this  curious  ar- 
rangement may  be  appreciated,  it 
must  be  stated  that  during  the  session, 
besides  being  called  on  from  time  to 


time  to  translate  whatever  text  was 
being  read,  there  was  kept  up  a 
perpetual  fire  of  questions  ;  and  these 
questions  were  generally  addressed 
not  to  an  individual  but  to  a  bench  or 
row  of  individuals,  and  sometimes  to 
the  whole  class.  Through  this  method 
the  better  scholars  soon  became  con- 
spicuous and  well  known.  The  best 
man  In  each  bench  soon  stood  out 
from  his  fellows;  and  when  all  the 
benches  were  appealed  to,  the  best 
man  of  the  best  men  soon  came  to  the^ 
front.  Possibly  some  shy  and  bashful 
natures  suffered  some  disadvantage, 
at  least  at  first ;  but  the  session  was 
half  a  year  long,  and  very  rarely,  we 
fancy,  if  ever,  did  ability  and  know- 
ledge escape  notice  and  admiration  for 
any  great  part  of  it.  Students  are 
very  keen  critics,  and  for  the  most 
part  very  generous  critics  of  students. 
So  to  set  a  student  to  catch  a  student, 
to  vary  a  current  proverb,  was  no  bad 
policy.  The  entire  class  formed  a  sort 
of  jury,  which  was  constantly  watch- 
ing the  process  of  a  skilful  interroga- 
tion, and  constantly  receiving  direc- 
tion and  advice  from  the  approval  or 
disapproval  with  which  the  answers 
offered  were  received.  On  the  whole 
we  believe  the  prize -lists  that  resulted 
from  this  local  concession  of  manhood, 
suffrage  were  not  unsatisfactory.  Of 
course  they  did  not  please  everybody ; 
what  prize-list  ever  did  ?  There  were- 
always  some  crownless  ones  who  were 
persuaded  they  ought  to  have  been 
crowned,  and  some  crowned  ones  who 
held  their  crowns  ought  to  have  been 
bigger.  Possibly  sometimes  an  un- 
popular man  might  not  have  full 
justice  done  him.  But,  as  a  rule,  we 
feel  sure  the  voters  did  their  best  to 
be  fair.  We  do  not  remember  any  one 
voting  for  himself ;  though  that  feat 
may  have  been  peiformed,  some  men 
being  so  profoundly  convinced  of  their 
own  superior  merits. 
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*'  It  is  certain  and  of  good  know- 
ledge to  all.  Sire,  that  men  from  all 
time  have  betaken  them  to  the  study 
of  loft  J  and  occult  science:  some  to 
philosophy  for  the  contentment  of 
their  minds,  some  to  the  mechanic 
arts  for  to  gather  them  riches.  .... 
Whereof  having  well  examined  and 
weighed  the  whole,  I  find  no  con- 
clusion save  that  saying  of  the  great 
and  wise  King  Solomon:  That  all 
things  which  are  under  the  sun  are 
but  idle  vanity ;  for  that  there  is 
neither  science  nor  art  that  can 
lengthen  a  man's  days  further  than  the 
course  of  nature  permitteth.  Where- 
fore, Sire,  methinks  that  the  best 
knowledge  which  we  can  learn  (after 
the  fear  of  Qod)  is  to  keep  us,  and 
each  man  his  neighbour,  in  cheerful- 
ness by  the  practice  of  honourable 
pastimes ;  among  which  I  have  found 
none  nobler  nor  more  to  be  com- 
mended than  the  Art  of  Yenery." 

Such  are  the  words  in  which  the  Sieur 
Jacques  de  Fouilloux  dedicated  his 
work  on  Yenery  to  the  most  Christian 
King  Charles  the  Ninth  of  France  in 
the  year  1561.  Life  is  vanity  and 
seeking  after  wind;  the  thing  best 
worth  learning  is  the  art  of  Yenery. 
This  was  the  conclusion  of  the  whole 
matter  as  arrived  at  by  a  French 
country  gentleman  after  thirty  or 
forty  years  of  life  in  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  Diets  of  Augs- 
burg, Leagues  of  Schmalkalde,  Treaties 
of  Passau,  the  thousand  proofs  all 
round  him  that  people  just  then  were 
seriously  at  variance  as  to  the  means 
of  learning  the  fear  of  God, — these 
seems  to  have  affected  him  but  little. 
He  had  by  his  own  statement  examined 
the  works  of  all  writers,  scientific  and 
philosophic,  and  had  found  more  com- 
fort in  a  single  book  on  the  chase 
than  in  the  whole  of  them.     The  said 


book  (we  quote  from  extracts  tran- 
scribed by  de  Fouilloux,  for  we  have 
never  succeeded  in  discovering  the 
original,)  was  written  in  the  four- 
teenth century  by  Gaston  the  third 
Count  of  Foix ;  and  opens  with  the 
explicit  declaration  that  the  chase  is 
the  exercise  by  which  we  may  best 
keep  clear  of  the  seven  deadly  sins, 
nothing  being  more  opposed  to  idleness 
and  indolence  than  the  exciting  life  of 
the  sportsman.  '^Now,"  proceeds 
Craston,  "according  to  our  faith,  he 
that  shuns  the  seven  deadly  sins  will 
be  saved.  Therefore  the  good  sports- 
man {bon  veneur)  will  have  pastime, 
pleasure,  and  delight  in  this  world, 
and,  further,  paradise  in  the  world  to 
come.''  Jacques  de  Fouilloux:,  taking 
up  this  parable,  goes  so  far  as  to 
follow  the  good  sportsman  actually 
into  heaven  itself.  '^The  black  St. 
Hubert's  hounds,"  he  writes  in  his 
discourse  of  hounds, "  are  those  whereof 
the  breed  has  always  been  preserved 
by  the  Abbots  of  St.  Hubert,  in  hon- 
our and  memory  of  the  Saint  who  was 
fellow-hunter  with  Saint  Eustatius ; 
whence  we  may  conjecture  that  good 
sportsmen  will  with  God's  grace  follow 
them  in  paradise."  Truly,  such  doc- 
trine is  very  full  of  comfort  and  most 
fitting  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
boy-king,  then  but  eleven  years  old, 
who  was  destined  to  die  at  the  age  of 
twenty-three,  with  the  blood  of  the 
Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  on  his 
head. 

Of  Jacques  de  Fouilloux  himself  we 
know  little  beyond  what  he  has  vouch- 
safed to  tell  us  in  a  short  poem  entitled 
L* Adolescence.  He  was  born  in  the 
reign  of  Francis  the  First,  probably 
about  1520,  and  lived  in  the  district 
of  Poitou  still  called  La  C^tine.  His 
devotion  to  his  beloved  Gastine,  a 
country     of    woods    and    moontidns. 
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breaks  out  continually  in  the  course 
of  the  poem.  Its  river  is  the  finest, 
its  women  the  loveliest,  and  its  at- 
tractions generally  the  most  incompar- 
able to  be  found  in  the  world.  Here 
he  lived  devoting  himself  entirely  to 
his  hounds  and  the  denizens  of  the 
forest  that  surrounded  him  ;  the  only 
variety  being  an  occasional  love-episode 
with  some  pretty  shepherdess.  It  was 
the  life  marked  out  for  him  by  heredit- 
ary predisposition ; 

Car  volontiers  nostra  genealogie 
Les  filles  aime,  armes,  et  venerie. 

With  such  instincts  and  such  an  en- 
vironment he  wrote  his  book  La 
Venerie  ;  which,  having  been  done  into 
English  by  John  Tubervile,  or  Turber- 
ville,  in  the  year  1571,  became  the 
parent  of  all  English  works  on  the 
same  subject. 

There  were  two  reasons  why  Jacques 
de  Fouilloux  should  have  written  this 
book.  First,  because  he  had  some- 
thing to  say,  which  is  more  than  can 
be  affirmed  of  all  writers  on  these,  or 
indeed  any  subjects.  Some  few  years 
ago  an  English  author  of  some  repute 
rushed  suddenly  into  print  about  red- 
deer  and  the  chase  thereof.  Richard 
Jefferies  knew  nothing  whatever 
about  deer,  and  had  never  been  out 
stag-hunting  in  his  life ;  but  he  dashed 
down  to  the  West  Country,  picked 
the  brains  of  one  of  the  best  au- 
thorities on  the  sport,  and  produced  a 
book  which,  but  for  one  grotesque 
blunder,  might  almost  pass  as  the 
work  of  one  who  knew  something 
about  it.  He  learned  a  little  about 
deer  in  order  to  write  a  book :  de 
Fouilloux  wrote  a  book  because  he 
knew  a  great  deal  about  deer;  and 
de  Fouilloux's  work,  old  as  it  is,  is  in 
consequence  worth  just  twenty  of 
Jefferies.'  De  Fouilloux's  second  rea- 
son sounds  strange  enough,  coming  to 
us  across  the  gulf  of  three  centuries. 
Substitute  the  word  "fox  "  for  "stag," 
and  the  following  passage  might  have 
been  written  yesterday : 

In  these  days  I  see  that  a  stag  is  not 
kimted  fairly  nor  according  to  his  desert ; 


for  men  do  not  give  hounds  time  to  do 
their  work ;  and  so  there  are  but  two  or 
three  that  carry  the  line  of  scent;  the 
more  so  that  now  there  are  so  many  men  on 
horseback  who  know  nothing  o/hom-blowing, 
hallooing,  or  riding  to  hounds.  These  ride 
among  (he  hounds^  crossing  and  scattering 
them  so  that  (hey  can  neither  run  nor  hunt  ; 
and  therefore  I  say  that  it  is  the  horses  that 
do  the  hunting  and  not  the  houmds.  .  .  . 
Huntsmen  nowadays  take  no  pleasure  in 
seeing  hounds  hunt.  It  is  enough  for 
them  to  see  a  stag  taken  and  killed,  so  as 
to  earn  their  master's  good  pleasure  and 
make  their  own  profit ;  and  when  once  a 
stag  is  roused  they  desire  nothing  but  his 
death:  which  was  not  the  way  of  our 
forefathers. 

This  lamentable  state  of  things 
de  Fouilloux  set  himself  to  correct, 
having  some  hope  of  the  rising  genera- 
tion though  none  of  his  contempor- 
aries. Accordingly  he  proceeds  to  in- 
struct his  readers  with  all  seriousness 
in  the  details  of  Yenery,  down  even 
to  the  sounds  of  voice  and  horn  that 
should  be  employed.  For,  in  addition 
to  a  lively  sense  of  sporting  propriety, 
he  evidently  possessed  an  ear  for 
music  and  some  skill  in  the  art.  He 
gives  some  twenty  forms  of  halloo, 
setting  down  both  words  and  musical 
notation  with  liturgical  solemnity; 
and  ordains  that  men  may  add  under 
each  rubric  such  words  and  sounds  as 
they  list.  For  there  are  men  who 
have  not  the  voice  to  compass  sounds 
of  Yenery  so  lofty  (Jiautaina),  so  that 
the  choice  must  even  be  left  to  the 
discretion  of  their  lungs.  Provided 
always  that  lofty  and  pleasant  cries 
be  consecrate  to  the  chase  of  the  stag ; 
and  low,  rude,  aud  furious  cries  to  the 
chase  of  the  boar.  But  in  the  chase 
of  the  stag  rude  cries  are  forbid ;  for 
to  use  them  would  be  to  "derogate 
from  the  dignity  of  Yenery."  It  may 
be  interesting  to  English  readers  to 
know  that  the  first  of  the  lofty  and 
legitimate  cries  is  our  old  friend  Tya- 
hilla/ud,  generally  known  as  TaUy-ko. 

But  we  are  reversing  de  Fouilloux's 
order  of  proceeding,  for  he  opens  with 
a  disquisition  on  hounds.  It  ifi  grati- 
fying to  our  national  pride  to  know 
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that  beyond  all  doubt  the  greatest 
number  of  breeds  of  hounds  then 
known  in  France  came  originallj  from 
England.  It  fell  out  thus.  After  the 
piteous  and  lamentable  destruction  of 
Troy,  Ascanius,  son  of  ^neas  and 
King  of  the  Latins,  begat  a  son 
Sylvius,  who  begat  in  his  turn  a  son 
Brutus,  who  dearly  loved  the  chase. 
Brutus  had  the  misfortune  to  kill  his 
father  by  mistake  for  a  deer ;  a  mis- 
take which  curiously  enough  befel  a 
Devonshire  deer-poacher  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  century,  though  he 
only  wounded  instead  of  killing  his 
father ;  so  he  fled  back  to  Troy,  where 
he  picked  up  a  number  of  companions 
and  hounds,  and  after  much  wander- 
ing landed  in  the  island  which  was 
called  after  him  Britain.  It  is  re- 
markable, to  be  serious  once  more, 
that  this  belief  of  the  English  origin 
of  French  hounds  was  shared  by  the 
great  Crerman  naturalist  Conrad  Cles- 
ner,  and  is  reproduced  in  an  English 
book  of  natural  history  so  late  as  the 
year  1658.  We  shall  not  follow  de 
FouiUoux  through  his  description  of 
the  various  breeds  of  hounds.  It 
must  suffice  to  say  that  he  was  very 
clear  in  his  own  mind  as  to  the  points 
of  a  good  hound ;  and  evidently  quite 
competent  to  breed,  break,  and  train 
them,  as  well  as  to  dose  them  when 
sick.  In  selecting  puppies  his  ex- 
perience led  him  to  prefer  those  with 
broad  and  thick  ears,  and  plenty 
of  coarse  hair  under  the  belly.  He 
had  heard  (as  which  of  us  has  not!) 
that  a  black  roof  to  a  hound's  mouth 
signified  excellence,  but  gives  the 
opinion  for  what  it  is  worth.  But  the 
point  that  he  and  all  good  sportsmen 
of  his  time  especially  looked  to  was  a 
good  nose ;  for  the  first  thing  required 
of  a  hound  was  that  he  should  not 
"  change,"  or  forsake  the  line  of  the 
hunted  beast  for  that  of  a  fresh  one, 
a  quality  which  in  England  has  long 
since  been  sacrificed  in  favour  of 
speed. 

And  now  we  come  to  de  Fouilloux 
at  his  best,  namely  as  the  naturalist ; 
for,  let  people  say  what  they  may,  it 


is  the  touch  of  the  naturalist  that 
makes  the  true  sportsman,  the  hon 
veneur.  He  treats  of  the  chase  of  the 
stag,  the  boar,  the  wolf,  the  fox,  the 
badger,  and  the  hare;  but  at  very 
unequal  length,  for  that  he  rightly 
judges  them  to  be  of  unequal  merit. 
To  hare-hunting,  like  a  true  sports- 
man, he  gives  much  commendation, 
for  the  advantages  that  it  offers  in  the 
matter  of  hound-work  pure  and  simple. 
Fox-hunting  he  understood  in  a  very 
different  sense  from  the  modem 
Englishman.  All  that  he  asked  for 
was  half-a-dozen  men  with  mattocks 
and  spades,  three  couple  of  terriers, 
two  or  three  bags,  and  half-a-dozen 
rugs  whereon  to  lie  when  listening  to 
the  bay  of  the  terriers;  and  with 
these  he  was  prepared  to  proceed,  as 
he  says,  by  mine  and  countermine  to 
dig  up  to  his  fox  and  take  him  alive 
or  dead.  Ignoble  the  process  sounds 
to  English  ears;  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  fox  is  not,  and 
never  has  been,  a  beast  of  Venery. 
De  Fouilloux's  great  theme  is  the 
chase  of  the  stag,  which  he  puts  in 
the  first  place  as  the  noblest,  the 
most  difficult,  the  most  arduous,  and 
the  most  scientific. 

For  stag-hunting,  which  still  survives 
in  one  comer,  and  one  comer  only,  of 
England,  is  the  sport  of  all  sports  which 
calls  to  its  aid  the  science  of  woodcraft. 
To  begin  with,  though  the  scent  of  all 
red-deer  is  probably,  at  starting,  very 
much  alike  to  a  hound,  yet  it  is  not 
legitimate  to  hunt  any  deer  or  every 
deer.  In  stag-hunting  it  is  necessary 
first  that  the  animal  pursued  should 
be  of  the  male  sex.  Secondly,  he 
must  be  of  a  certain  age^  which  means 
generally  of  a  certain  size,  before  he 
is  *'  warrantable,"  that  is  to  say  fit  to 
be  hunted  according  to  the  rules  of 
the  chase;  and  it  is  an  axiom  that 
where  two  or  more  stags  are  gathered 
together,  the  oldest  must  always  be 
hunted,  if  possible.  With  the  living 
creature  before  him  a  man  can  gene- 
rally judge  if  a  stag  be  old  or  young ; 
he  can  learn  that  much  from  his  head 
(horns)  and  the  size  of  his  body.    But 
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deer  are  shy   creatures,   very   quick 
of  sighty  scent,  and  hearing,  not  easily 
approached,  and  apt    to    shift  their 
home  incontinently  if  disturbed.  There 
have  therefore  been  accumulated  cer- 
tain signs  by  which  the  presence  of 
an  old   deer   (when   himself   unseen) 
may  be  distinguished  from  that  of  a 
young   one.     Thus,   if   at    the   rack, 
where  a  deer  has  entered  a  covert,  the 
branches  broken  or  scratched  by  his 
horns  be  a  long  way  apart,  then  the 
deer  has  a  wide-spread   head,  which 
is   one   sign   of   age;   if  many   such 
branches   or  twigs  be  broken,   then 
the  deer  carried  a  number  of  points, 
another  sign  of  age;  if  such  marks 
are  high  up,  then  the  deer  stands  high 
on  his  legs,  and  is  a  tall  deer,  and 
probably  an  old  deer ;  if  in  breaking 
through  a  thicket  he  makes  a  wide 
passage,  then  he  is  a  big-bodied  deer 
and  an  old  deer.     Again  when   deer 
shed     the    velvet    from    their    new- 
grown  horns,  they  rub  ofE  the  strips 
against  a  tree,  the  process  being  known 
as  *'  fraying,"  and  the  trees  selected 
as  **  fraying-stocks."     The  bigger  and 
heavier  the  deer  the  longer  and  the 
more  heavily  he  will  have  to  fray  his 
head,   and   the    more    the    tree    will 
sufEer   in    consequence,   even,   as  we 
have  ourselves  seen,  to  the  death.     A 
young  deer  never  selects  a  large  tree, 
so  if   a    large   tree   bears    marks  of 
fraying,  there  is  the  sign  of  an  old 
deer. 

All  these  signs  the  French  in  their 
precise  methodical  fashion  have  classi- 
fied and  distinguished  by  names  of 
their  own.  To  say  that  the  signs 
themselves  are  unknown  to  living 
Englishmen  would  be  untrue;  but  the 
Englishman,  being  an  ^inarticulate 
person,  uses  his  knowledge  thereof 
without  troubling  himself  to  reason 
them  out  or  give  them  special  names. 
But  there  remains  yet  one  principal 
sign,  which  is  so  far  more  important 
than  the  rest  that  it  bears  a  name  of 
its  own  even  in  England,  to  wit,  the 
slot  or  foot-print  of  a  deer.  Few  but 
those  who  have  studied  the  question 
<;aref  uUy  have  any  notion  of  the  enor- 
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mous  amount  of  observation  and  in- 
telligence that  has  beien  bestowed  on 
the  foot-prints  of   deer.      As  absurd 
waste  of  time  will  be  the  contemptu- 
ous comment   of  those  to  whom  the 
word  sport  is  anathema.     But,  if  the 
reader  will  bear  with  us  for  a  little, 
we   shall  endeavour  to   give   slots  a 
scientific  basis.    Every  one  knows  how 
Darwin  has  traced  in  all  animals  the 
gradual,  as  apart  from  the  immediate, 
development    of    sexual    distinctions. 
To  take  the  commonest  instance,  there 
is  an  age  when  it  is  impossible  to  dis- 
tinguish   young  cock-pheasants  from 
young  hens  by  their  plumage.     Let 
us   trace   the   same   principle  in  the 
foot-prints  of  deer.     Speaking   gene- 
rally, the  slot  of  a  full-grown  stag  is 
distinguished    from    that   of    a    full- 
grown  hind,  not  only  by  its  size,  but 
by  its   shape,  and   especially   by  its 
greater  roundness  and  depth  of  heel ; 
the  claws  and  edges  are  blunter,  and 
the  heel  larger  and  better  developed. 
A  stag's  dew-claws  are  broad,  short, 
blunt,  and  turned  outwards ;  a  hind's 
are  small  and  sharp,  and  point  down- 
ward  almost   perpendicularly.      Now 
in  the  case  of  yearlings  the  slot  of 
stag  and   hind   resemble   each   other 
so   much  that  it  is  very  difficult   to 
distinguish    them;    but    with    every 
year    the    difference    becomes    more 
marked.      Again    a    male     deer,    in 
virtue  of  his   sex,    moves   with  con- 
fidence,  carrying   his   hind  legs  well 
forward.      A  hind,   moving   distrust- 
fully and  femininely,  observes  no  con- 
stancy in  the  comparative  position  of 
fore   and  hind  slots.     The  step  of  a 
yearling  male  deer  has  not  the  regu- 
larity   of    an    adult.      At    first    his 
hindfeet   land    beyond    his   forefeet; 
but    with    each    successive   year   the 
hindfoot  drops   back,  till  it  falls  first 
upon  and  then   behind  the  print  of 
the  forefoot.     Big  stags,  having  the 
maximum    of    confidence,    keep    the 
claws   of  their    feet    shut;    younger 
stags,  though  through  less  confidence 
they  open  their  fore-claws,  keep  the 
hind-claws  closed;  hinds,  which  have 
no  confidence  at  all,  always  open  all 
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their  claws  slightly.  But  here  we  hit 
upon  another  point  on  which  Darwin 
lays  stress,  the  tendency  of  old  females 
to  approximate  in  appearance  to  males. 
Old  hen-pheasants,  for  instance,  are 
much  darker  in  plumage  than  young, 
sometimes  almost  as  dark  as  cocks. 
So  too  old  barren  hinds  show  greater 
masculinity  in  step  and  stride  than 
their  feebler  sisters;  but  with  them, 
as  with  other  strong-minded  females, 
their  occasional  mistrustfulness  peeps 
out,  shows  itself  in  their  movements, 
and  betrays  their  sex. 

And  here  as  we  are  engaged  with 
minor  distinctions  between  stag  and 
hind  we  may  add  another,  though  it 
has  no  connection  with  the  slot. 
"Moreover,"  says  de  Fouilloux,  "you 
may  distinguish  hinds  by  their  manner 
of  feeding,  for  they  feed  greedily,  crop- 
ping the  herbage  close  like  an  ox; 
whereas  an  old  stag  takes  it  delicately, 
nibbling  daintily  so  as  to  draw  out 
the  juice  the  sweetest  and  tenderest 
that  he  may."  So  too  a  hind  thriftily 
takes  the  whole  of  an  ear  of  com ;  a 
stag  takes  but  half,  the  youngest, 
sweetest,  and  daintiest  half.  A  hind 
eats  a  turnip  down  almost  as  close  as 
a  sheep ;  a  stag  worries  it  out  of  the 
ground  after  a  bite  or  two,  leaves  it 
and  goes  on  to  another.  We  forbear 
to  draw  invidious  parallels,  and  ask 
who  is  it  that,  in  the  average  human 
household,  gets  the  best  cut  of  the  leg- 
of-mutton.  Stags  have  the  failings  of 
their  sex,  but  they  are  not  without 
chivalry,  for  if  a  herd  of  deer  be 
roused,  they  are  always  the  last  to 
move,  taking  the  post  of  danger  in  the 
rear-guard. 

Such  is  a  fragmentary  account  of  a 
part  of  the  knowledge  that  de  Fouilloux 
had  amassed  by  his  own  experience 
and  study  of  the  habits  of  deer ;  and 
all  to  one  end,  to  be  sure  of  finding 
an  old  stag  when  he  brought  out  his 
pack  of  hounds,  and,  so  far  as  human 
precaution  could  avail,  to  be  able  to 
rouse  him  and  him  only.  And  this  is 
the  process  called  "  harbouring "  a 
deer ;  the  ascertainment  of  his  where- 
abouts by  the  science   of  woodcraft, 


without  disturbing  him  or  frightening 
him  away.  It  is  a  most  difficult 
game;  but  de  Fouilloux  was  master 
of  every  point  in  it.  No  hint  was 
lost  upon  him.  If  he  thought  he  had 
harboured  his  deer  safely,  but  after- 
wards heard  the  "pies  and  jays  mar- 
velling," then  he  knew  without 
further  telling  that  his  stag  was  astir 
again,  and  that  his  work  was  incom- 
plete. If  he  found  the  slot  of  a  deer 
on  grass  or  leaves,  he  would  reckon 
how  long  since  the  animal  had  passed 
by  the  drying  up  of  the  dew,  the 
state  of  the  grass  pressed  by  the  foot, 
and  the  cobwebs  within  the  footprint. 
And  these  were  subjects  over  which 
controversy  raged  furiously.  "Let 
noman,''  says  de  Fouilloux  vehemently* 
"  let  no  man  be  misled  by  giving  ea^ 
to  a  pack  of  dreamers  {tas  de  riveurs) 
who  say  that  when  we  find  gossamers 
within  a  slot,  it  is  a  sign  that  the 
deer  passed  many  hours  before.  Such 
men  are  oftentimes  deceived  herein; 
for  these  gossamers  fall  continually 
from  the  sky  and  are  not  spiders^ 
webs  at  all.  I  have  seen  it  by 
experience  of  stags  that  have  passed 
but  a  hundred  paces  from  me;  for 
though  I  have  gone  forthwith  to  look 
at  the  slot  I  have  never  reached  it  in 
time  to  find  that  the  gossamers  had 
not  already  fallen  within  it."  De 
Fouilloux*  s  reason  may  not  be  scien- 
tific, but  on  the  matter  of  fact  he  is,, 
as  usual,  perfectly  correct. 

When  we  come  to  the  chase  of  the 
deer,  as  distinct  from  the  harbouring 
of  him,  we  find  de  Fouilloux  not  less 
valuable  than  before.  He  knows  the 
wiles  of  the  animal  by  heart ;  and  hi& 
observations  for  the  most  part  hold 
good  as  truly  in  these  as  in  his  days. 
To  us  it  has  always  seemed  strange 
that  the  hereditary  stratagems  of  the 
hunted  deer  have  not  received  more 
attention  from  scientific  naturalists. 
A  fox  has  a  great  name  for  cunning, 
but  he  is  not  to  be  compared  to  an 
old  stag.  When  an  old  stag  is  roused 
his  first  trick  is  invariably  to  beat 
the  covert  to  find  another  deer« 
Having  found  him  he  turns  him  out 
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of  his  bed,  and  lies  down  in  it  himself^ 
pressing  himself  close  to  the  ground, 
with  his  horns  laid  back  and  his  chin 
tight  against  the  earth.  And  there 
he  will  lie  fast  while  the  hounds  run 
past  him  on  the  line  of  his  substitute. 
We  have  ourselves  sat  on  a  horse 
within  ten  yards  of  three  stags  thus 
lying  fast,  when  a  hunted  hind,  in 
great  distress,  came  and  lay  down  in 
the  middle  of  them.  Hounds  were  so 
close  to  her  that  the  stags  dared  not 
rise  to  drive  her  off ;  so  there  they 
lay  while  the  hounds  almost  jumped 
over  their  backs  in  the  search  for  the 
hind.  They  did  not  move  a  muscle 
till  the  hounds  had  driven  the  hind 
out  from  among  them,  and  even  then 
they  did  not  leave  their  beds.  Kor  is 
it  only  on  dry  land  that  they  will  lie 
in  this  way.  In  the  course  of  a  run 
a  wild  deer  will  always  take  to  the 
water  and  follow  it  for  some  distance, 
being  careful  always  to  keep  the 
middle  of  the  stream  and  never  touch 
bank  or  twig,  even,  to  our  own  know- 
ledge, for  three  or  four  miles.  Then 
he  will  sometimes  sink  himself  in  a 
deep  pool  with  nothing  but  his  nose 
above  water,  while  hounds  pass  and 
re-pass  within  a  foot  of  him.  As  to 
doubling  and  dodging  they  can  run, 
and  do  run  sometimes,  as  crookedly 
as  a  hare,  choosing  bad  scenting- 
ground  whenever  they  can. 

All  these  wiles,  which  deer  employed 
no  doubt  as  persistently  at  theitime  of 
the  Conquest  as  to-day,  de  Fouilloux 
knew  by  intimate  experience  ;  and  his 
hints  to  huntsmen  are  still  the  best 
that  can  be  given  for  the  chase  of  the 
stag.  Thus,  in  dealing  with  a  check 
where  a  deer  has  beaten  the  water,  he 
directs  not  only  that  spme  hounds 
should  be  on  each  bank  (which  is 
common  sense)  but  that  they  should 
cast  at  some  little  distance  from  the 
bank,  because  at  the  actual  point 
where  a  deer  leaves  the  stream,  scent 
is  weakened  by  the  water  that  runs  off 
him.  Minute  details  receive  the  same 
attention  from  him  as  broiul  princi- 
ples ;  for  a  man  who  aspires  to  chase 
an  old  stag  to  the  death  cannot  afford. 


as  he  well  knew,  to  despise  them.    It 
may  be  asked  why  he  was  so  parti- 
cular always  to  select  old  stags.     The 
answer  is  that,  apart  from  the  etiquette 
of  Yenery,  old  heavy  deer  cannot  stand 
up  before  hounds  so  long  as  the  young 
and  light.     Hounds  were  not  so  fast 
in  those  days  as  in  these,  and  could 
not  race  a  deer  to  death  as  they  can 
now.     Hence  too  the  immense  import- 
ance attached  to  a  hound's  staunchness 
to  the  line  of  his  hunted  deer  ;  for  he 
soon  ran  himself  to  a  standstill  if  he 
followed  indiscriminately  any  line  that 
he   might  cross.     If  there  were  the 
least  doubt  whether  hounds  were  run- 
ning their  right  deer  or  not,  they  were 
immediately  stopped,  and  coupled  up ; 
while   the  piqueiM's   (of   whom  there 
were  evidently  a  large  number  always 
present)  did  their  best  to  verify  the 
line   by  the  slot.      On  these  and  all 
such  occasions  a  branch  or  two  was 
broken  off  a  tree  and  thrown  down  at 
the   point   where   hounds    were    last 
known  to  have  been  on  the  true  line, 
so  as  to  give  a  certain  base  of  opera- 
tions.     These  branches   play  a   very 
prominent  part  at  every  stage  of  the 
chase  from  the  harbouring  onwards, 
being  a  distinct  requirement  of   the 
art  of  Venery.     Thus,  if  the  day  were 
very  hot  and  hounds  were  still  running 
during  the  hottest  hours,  the  pack  was 
stopped,  a  branch  was  thrown  down, 
and  proceedings  were  suspended  until 
the   weather  grew  cooler.     For  time 
was  no  great  object,  and  it  was  easy 
to  run  the  heavy,  clumsy  old  hounds 
to  death  by  pressing  them  on  in  all 
weathers.     On   the  other  hand,  with 
the  help  of  a  little  seasonable  rest, 
they  could  towl  along  very  comfort- 
ably.    Again,  if  daylight  failed  before 
hounds  ran  up  to  their  deer,  a  branch 
was  stuck  into  the  ground,  and  the 
chase  was  recommenced  on  the  follow- 
ing day.     There  is  a  tradition  in  the 
West  that  in  this  fashion  a  stag  was 
once  found  in  Somerset,  hunted  right 
through  Devon,   and   killed  in  Corn- 
wall;  the  whole  process  occupying, 
we  imagine^  the  best  part  of  a  week. 
To  modern  ideas  such  a  thing  seems 
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impossible,  but  it  is  by  no  means  so 
extravagant  as  it  sounds.  For  here 
again  woodcraft  steps  iu,  there  being 
signs  by  which  a  deer  who  has  been 
hunted  all  day  may  be  traced  on  the 
following  morning.  Thus  when  he 
finds  that  he  is  no  longer  pursued  he 
will  almost  certainly  ''  soil/'  that  is  to 
say,  take  a  bath  in  the  nearest  stream, 
and  emerging  therefrom  will  be  so 
stiff  that  he  will  soon  lie  down.  Once 
down  he  will  be  unwilling  to  rise,  but 
will  crop  all  the  herbage  around  him 
that  is  within  his  reach,  dragging  him- 
self along  the  ground  in  search  of  more 
as  he  consumes  it.  In  this  way  he  will 
leave  a  broad  track  and  a  dozen  or 
more  "  forms  "  behind  him,  which  the 
ignorant  mistake  for  the  beds  of  a 
herd  of  deer,  but  a  hon  veneur  knows 
to  be  the  signs  of  a  single  tired  deer. 
Kor  must  it  be  imagined  that  it  was 
impossible  for  hounds  to  hunt  the  line 
of  a  deer,  even  when  the  scent  was 
several  hours  old.  The  scent  of  a  deer 
is  strong ;  and  even  in  these  days, 
when  hounds  have  for  generations  been 
bred  rather  for  speed  than  nose,  it  is 
by  no  means  unusual  to  recover  a  deer 
that  is  two  hours  ahead  of  the  pack  ; 
nay,  we  have  ourselves  seen  a  hound 
ca^y  a  line  five  or  more  hoars  old 
very  slowly,  from  slot  to  slot,  and 
that  on  bad  scenting-ground.  In  the 
old  days,  whon  nose  was  everything, 
hounds  would  have  run  as  stale  a  line 
without  difficulty.  Then  once  more 
the  objection  will  be  raised  that  such 
hounds  could  never  have  run  a  deer  to 
death;  but  this  difficulty  was  over- 
come by  employing  relays  of  hounds 
stationed  in  different  quarters  of  the 
forest.  Woodcraft  and  experience 
were  necessary  to  the  men  in  charge 
of  the  relays  also,  so  that  the  fresh 
hounds  should  never  be  slipped  on  any 
but  the  hunted  deer.  And  a  hunted 
deer  is  not  always  easy  to  distinguish, 
for  if  he  be  aware  that  a  man's  eye  is 
on  him,  he  will  pretend  to  be  fresh ; 
and  thus  many  a  sportsman  has  been 
deceived,  the  present  writer  among 
the  number. 

What  a  lengthy,  tedious,  elaborate 


business,  the  modem  follower  of  hounds 
may  exclaim.  To  one  who  has  no  de- 
light in  the  study  of  wild  animals,  and 
of  the  work  of  hounds,  undoubtedly  it 
is  so.  But  it  is  just  this  delight  which 
makes  the  good  sportsman,  the  hon 
venowr.  It  must  not  be  thought  that 
Jacques  de  Fouilloux,  good  sportsman 
though  he  was,  was  above .  other  plea- 
sures of  this  world.  When  he  started 
to  dig  out  a  fox  or  a  badger,  he  is 
careful  to  tell  us  that  he  travelled  in 
a  cart  hung  round  with  flagons  of 
good  liquor  and  cushioned  with  provi- 
sions, while  he  reclined  in  the  midst 
thereof  with  a  fiUette  at  his  side  to 
chafe  his  head.  So  too  he  is  careful 
to  point  out  that  a  good  day's  sport 
should  begin  with  a  good  breakfast, 
bona  hamois  de  guetUey  as  he  puts  it, 
and  instruments  pour  arroser  le  gosier, 
full  of  d'Arbois,  Beaune,  Chaloce,  and 
Grave;  and  if  there  should  be  an 
agreeable  lady,  why,  let  her  come  too. 
But  these  are  mere  details  and  pre- 
liminaries. Good  wine  is  good  for 
every  one;  and  he  would  not  have 
even  a  harbourer  start  on  his  work 
before  daybreak  without  a  full  flask. 
Why  not  ?  Though  a  man  breakfast 
on  toast  and  water  at  5  a.m.  and  gallop 
thirty  miles  to  the  meet,  yet  if  he  then 
over-ride  the  hounds,  he  is  not  so  good 
a  sportsman  as  the  man  who  break- 
fasts comfortably,  allows  the  pack  to 
do  its  work,  and  loves  to  see  them  do 
it,  whether  the  run  be  fast  or  slow. 
The  hon  veneur  has  been  a  rare  animal 
in  all  ages ;  but  your  would-be  sports- 
man increases  at  rather  an  alarming 
rate. 

And  here  we  must  take  leave  of  de 
Fouilloux,  though  we  have  barely 
skimmed  the  cream  of  his  pleasantry, 
shrewdness,  and  observation.  Yery 
much  of  what  he  says  is  as  true  now 
as  on  the  day  when  it  was  written ; 
but  the  voice  is  of  one  in  a  different 
and  departed  world.  **What  his- 
torian," wrote  Mr.  Bagehot,  "  has 
ever  estimated  the  Cavalier  charac- 
ter? Clarendon,  Hume — what  have 
these  people  to  do  with  an  enjoying 
English  gentleman?"     De   Fouilloux 
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was  not  an  English  gentleman,  but  he 
can  help  us  far  more  than  Hume  or 
Clarendon  to  appreciate  the  ''  Cavalier 
character,"  on  one  side  at  least — the 
passionate  enjoyment  of  the  free  life 
in  the  country,  the  devotion  to  moun- 
tain, wood,  and  stream,  and  all  that 
lived  therein,  the  intense  delight  in 
the  chase,  not  as  a  mere  passing  ex- 
citement, but  as  a  lasting  interest  and 
study.  There  is  no  greater  fallacy 
than  to  take  sport  for  a  mere  thirst 
for  excitement  and  blood.  The  Norman 
King  who  *'  loved  the  tall  deer  as  his 
children  **  was  something  more  than  a 
mere  destroyer ;  but  in  these  days  of 
huge  town  populations  his  character  is 
little  understood. 

In  Wharncliffe  Chase,  overlooking 
what    must   have   been   one    of    the 
loveliest  valleys    in  England,   before 
the    smoke    of    Sheffield    choked   its 
boscage  to  death,  is  an  inscription  cut 
in  the  rock,  which  records  that  near 
that  spot   in  the   sixteenth   century 
Sir   Thomas   Wortley   built    him   an 
house  ''for  his  pleasure  and  to  hear 
the  harts  bell."     Sheffield  visits  the 
spot  in  its  thousands,  reads  the  in- 
scription,  and    knows   not    what   to 
make  of  it.     ''What  is  a  hart,  and 
what  is  the  meaning  of  hell  ?  "     We 
picture  to  ourselves  an  old  squire,  too 
stiff  and  decrepit  to  follow  the  chase, 
but  to  the  last  a  lover  of  the  tall 
deer,  carried  to  the  forest  which  he 
loved    so   well,    and  there  listening 
to  the  stags  roaring  defiance  at  each 
other  through  the  October  days  and 
nights.     We  see  the  old  man's  eye 
brighten,  we  hear  the  old  hound  at 
his  feet  rouse  himself  and  growl  at 
the  sound.     And  then  the  old  man 
speaks  :  "  That  is  the  voice  of  an  old 
stag,  but  there  are  greater  stags  than 
he  in  my  forest.     Hark,  that  is  the 
voice  of  a  young  stag.     Go  thy  way, 
silly  brocket,  the  hmds  are  not  for 
thee.     The  older  the  stag,  the  better 
beloved  is  he  of  the  hinds ;  'tis  the 
contrary   of    women   which  love   the 
young  ones  best.     So  says  the  French- 
man, but  who  should  know  it  better 
than   II     Lie    still,   old    Eingwood, 


thou  art  old,  and  thy  master  is  old, 
and  we  shall  never  chase  hart  again. 
Hark  I  another  stag  bells  from    the 
soiling-pit  at  the   old  oak  tree,  and 
another    draws    near    him,    walking 
a-tip-toe,   I  warrant,   both   of    them 
head     thrown     back      and   nose    in 
air.     Blood  will  be  shed  this  night. 
Peter,   thou   must   bring  me   a    slot 
from  the  soiling-pit  to-morrow,  a  sod 
from  the  ground  with  the  slot  upon 
it.     Maybe  it  is  the  stag  we  took  as 
a    yearling    fourteen     years     agone, 
whom  we  set  free  having  half  his  ear 
cut  off.     He  should  be  a  great  stag 
by  now.     But  look  not  to  harbour  a 
stag  to-morrow,  for  'tis  ill  harbouring 
during  the  rut.     Howl   there  is    no 
hunt    to-morrow?     Nay,   if   I    could 
but  ride.     Peace,  old  Bingwood,  thou 
art   a-hunting   in    thy  dreams.     'TIS 
all  the  hunting  left  for  thee  and  me.' 
Say  what  we  may,  it  is  from  our 
forefathers  that  we  have  learned  all 
that  we  know  of  woodcraft ;  and   it 
is  from  them    that   we   might  learn 
a    great   deal     more    than    we    take 
pains  to  know.     For  they  were  good 
sportsmen;  and  when  all  is  said  and 
done,  it  was  by  sportsmen  that  the 
foundation  of  our  knowledge  of  wild 
animals    was    laid.      But    sportsmen 
are  apt,  in  England  at  any   rate,  to 
be  inarticulate,  and  thus  their  thoughts 
and    knowledge    only   find    an    out- 
let through   some  man   of  the  pen. 
Thus  hare-hunting,  for  instance,  finds 
a    kind    of    mouth-piece  in    Joseph 
Addison,    though    Addison's  method 
was   probably    akin   to  that   of    the 
younger  Pliny  who  (if    we  recollect 
aright)  took  his  common- place  book 
(codicillos)    out  hunting    with    him. 
But  such  writings    are  but  a  make- 
shift.      Our    own     belief     is     that 
Shakespeare,  if  he  had  chosen,  could 
have  written  a  better  work  on  wood- 
craft and  hunting  than  any  English- 
man;   but    failing    Shakespeare    we 
must  fall  back  on  the  French,  who 
write  excellent  works  on  the  subject 
to  this  day,  having  for  model  their 
old  master  Jacques  de  Fouilloux. 
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It  is  a  commonplace  of  the  age 
that  reverence  is  dying  out.  Indeed, 
there  are  now  so  many  things  to 
think  about,  the  pathway  of  life  is 
ever  being  beset  with  so  many  new 
and  strange  devices,  new  toys,  as  it 
were,  for  children  of  a  larger  growth, 
that  it  is  no  marvel  some  of  our  older 
and  more  sober  recreations  should  be 
neglected.  We  have  little  time  left 
for  loitering ;  we  cannot  stay  to 
pluck  wild  flowers  by  the  roadside. 
In  the  present  age  the  gentler  and 
more  polished  virtues  seem  to  many 
of  us  almost  out  of  place. 

It    is    certainly   unfortunate    that 
there  should   be   so   much   impatient 
hurry  in  the  world  ;   so  many  over- 
crowded    professions,     needing      an 
almost  superhuman  effort  on  the  part 
of  ordinary  intellects  to  find  so  much 
as  a  lodgment  within  their  pale,  and  a 
continual  struggle  when  safely  there 
to  attain  to  any  position  in  the  front 
ranks.     It  is   unfortunate,  but  it  is 
also  true ;  and  there  is  no  help  for  it 
apparently  but  in  a  general  thinning 
of  the  population.    We  must  push  on, 
or   be  trodden   underfoot.     There   is 
ever  a  resistless  phalanx  marching  at 
our  heels  along  the  same  road,  take 
what  path  we  wilL     In  the  crush  and 
hard  grip  of  a  life  made  up  of  eager 
striving,   reverence,    politeness,   even 
love    itself,   have   but    a    precarious 
existence.    They  are  like  brittle  china 
in  the  rude  hand  of  a  mechanic. 

The  education  that  we  give  now  so 
freely  to  the  nation  does  not  touch 
greatly  upon  subjects  like  these. 
Indeed,  it  is  not  likely  to  do  so ; 
there  is  too  much  occupation  for  it 
elsewhere.  An  education  rising  year 
by  year,  like  a  resistless  tide,  ever 
embracing  new  provinces  and  realms 
undreamed  of  in  older  days,  until  it 
seems    likely  at    last    to    burst    all 


bounds  and  spread  itself,  somewhat 
thinly  it  is  true,  over  the  whole  world 
of  knowledge,  can  take  little  account, 
in  all  its  wide  extent,  of  aught 
save  utilitarian  science.  Even  good 
manners,  as  we  name  them,  the  mere 
outward  husk  and  shell  of  refined 
feeling,  are  not  recognised  in  our 
modern  codes.  There  is  no  space,  so 
far  as  we  know,  allotted  to  them,  even 
as  an  extra,  in  any  one  of  these 
government  schedules  of  ours.  And 
with  this  defence  or  bulwark  gone 
the  chance  of  survival  given  to 
delicacy  of  thought  is  poor  indeed. 
And  yet  assuredly  this  is  a  matter  at 
least  as  important  to  the  mind  as 
many  subjects  we  endeavour  to  in- 
culcate with  the  aid  of  our  hand-books 
and  primers.  And  besides  delicacy 
there  is  originality  to  be  considered. 

It  is  pitiful  enough,  but  there  is  no 
time  to  consider  either.  A  rare 
imagination  is  one  of  the  greatest 
gifts  man  may  possess,  but  then 
School-Boards  were  not  formed  to 
foster  imaginations.  If  now  and  again, 
by  some  unlucky  chance,  some  such 
temperament  should  happen  to  be 
caught  up  in  its  wheels,  it  must  even 
run  its  course  with  the  rest  of  them, 
and  come  forth  as  perfectly  rounded 
and  commonplace  as  its  fellows,  with 
a  genteel  coating  of  carefully  assorted 
knowledge.  At  the  best  it  may  pick 
up,  like  some  half -starved  sparrow  in 
winter,  such  scanty  sustenance  as  it 
may  find  in  the  dry  abstractions  and 
chronologies  of  a  modem  school-book. 
It  is  not  likely  to  survive  a  course  of 
technical  education. 

Life  is  a  stem  reality.  It  may  be 
well  that  we  are  training  up  a  new 
generation  of  men  who  are  nurtured 
upon  facts,  and  can  look  a  hard  world 
in  the  face.  The  Gradgrinds  of 
fiction  are  but  caricatures,  no  doubt. 
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It  is  quite  possible  that  a  too  vivid 
And  daring  imagination  may  prove 
a  drawback  to  your  hard-working 
artisan.  And  yet, — if  your  artisan 
is  to  become  an  artist — how  theni 
In  former  days  such  metamorphoses 
have  been  known  to  take  elEect,  and 
with  a  certain  result  to  the  world  of 
art.  This  earth  is  not  troubled  to 
any  grave  extent  with  an  excess  of 
imaginative  people.  There  is  little 
•danger,  if  some  slight  encouragement 
be  given  to  such,  that  it  will  in- 
juriously alEect  the  many  honest  folk 
of  somewhat  duller  perceptions. 

We  confess  that  to  our  mind  an 
education  directly  aimed  at  the  useful 
alone  seems,  strictly  speaking,  no 
•education  at  all.  A  smattering  of 
subjects  by  means  of  primers  is  even 
hateful  in  our  eyes.  Primers  of  geo- 
graphy, of  history,  of  literature  may 
possibly  be  useful  works,  but  they 
are  most  certainly  not  stimulating  to 
the  imagination.  There  is  infinitely 
more  to  be  obtained,  in  that  province, 
even  from  a  classical  dictionary, — but 
who  in  these  days  cares  for  classical 
dictionaries  9  Lempri^re  is  no  longer 
one  of  the  instructors  of  our  youth; 
«ven  Smith  is  somewhat  faded. 

It  strikes  us  with  a  kind  of  pain  to 
see  the  heroes  of  our  childhood  dis- 
possessed. For  it  is  not  only  in  our 
•elementary  schools  that  this  neglect 
is  perceptible,  but  in  certain,  perhaps 
as  yet  only  the  more  modern,  of  our 
higher  schools  as  well.  We  could 
not,  indeed,  expect  the  old  Greek, 
Boman,  or  Korse  mythology  to  com- 
mend itself  as  a  subject  of  education 
for  the  working  classes,  though  we 
are  far  from  saying  that  it  might  not 
prove  as  useful  as  certain  other 
branches  of  knowledge  that  have  been 
accepted  and  duly  scheduled  without 
demur.  But  the  names  of  Hector 
and  Achilles,  the  stories  of  Hercules 
and  Perseus, — are  they  to  fall  out  of 
the  ordinary  course  of  learning  for 
our  boys  of  gentler  birth  1  We  have 
met,  within  our  own  experience, 
young  gentlemen  of  a  reasonable  age 
who  had  never  heard  of  the  Trojan 


war  or  the  wanderings  of  Ulysses, 
and  to  whom  Andromeda,  Pegasus, 
Bellerophon,  even  the  ill-fated  Queen 
of  Carthage  herself  were  but  names 
suggestive  not  of  Homer  or  Yirgil, 
but  possibly  of  the  British  Kavy  List. 
What  a  world  is  closed  here  to  a  boy 
of  any  imaginative  power !  Is  it  not^ 
in  all  seriousness,  a  considerable  loss 
to  know  nothing  of  the  framework  on 
which  a  good  half  of  the  magnificent 
edifice  of.  Greek  and  Latin  literature 
is  supported)  To  have  never  heard 
of  the  groves  of  Parnassus,  the  clear 
waters  of  Castalia,  the  fountain 
Arethusa,  the  hills  of  Arcady ;  to  be 
ignorant  of  the  Muses  themselves, 
and  the  gods  and  heroes  of  old  time ; 
never  to  have  read  so  much  as  the 
history  of  ^neas  or  the  labours  of 
Hercules,  is  not  this  an  impassable 
bar  to  much  of  the  finest  poetry  of 
all  ages  ?  For  even  among  our  own 
EngUsh  singers,  how  can  a  man  fully 
understand  Tennyson's  Ulyssea  who 
has  no  acquaintance  with  the  stormy 
life  of  the  king  of  Ithaca,  or  his 
(Enone  when  he  has  never  heard  of 
the  judgment  of  Paris)  To  such  a 
man  Milton's  Lycidas,  with  all  its 
wealth  of  mythological  allusion,  is  as 
a  sealed  book. 

We  are  not  ashamed  even  in  these 
days  to  openly  avow  a  strong  prefer*- 
ence  for  a  classical  education.  We  do 
not  wish  to  dogmatise  in  these  de- 
sultory pages  on  a  subject  which  has 
exercised  the  minds  of  a  good  many 
sagacious  men,  but  in  our  eyes  there 
is  something  sacrilegious  in  the  pro- 
posal to  banish  the  study  of  Greek 
from  our  public  schools.  It  is  useless, 
we  suppose,  to  attempt  to  justify  the 
elegant  recreation  of  verse-making  in 
the  classic  tongues.  The  world  will 
never  see  another  Anmdines  Cami  or 
SabrincB  Corolla.  The  days  of  Person 
prize-men  are  done,  and  of  Browne's 
medallists.  They  must  betake  them- 
selves to  the  manufacture  of  French 
chansons  or  German  ballads ;  possibly 
to  English  verse,  if  that  be  permitted 
to  survive,  though  we  confess  to  less 
interest  on  that  score.     The  reasons 
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for  this  crusade  against  Latin  and 
Greek  versification  are  not  quite 
clear  to  us,  Tl  e  picture  is  presented 
to  us  (we  know  it)  of  the  unfortunate 
schoolboy  tearfully  attempting  his 
Procrustean  task  with  the  aid  of 
dictionaries  and  gradus.  There  is, 
possibly,  a  something  ludicrous  in  the 
spectacle,  but  was  the  work  so  abso- 
lutely useless  as  its  opponents  profess 
to  think)  We  remember  to  have 
heard  it  asserted  by  no  mean  authority 
that  the  exercise  was  one  of  the  best 
possible  for  attaining  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  language.  This, 
moreover,  was  the  case  even  with  the 
boy  of  no  original  talent.  To  one 
whose  ideas  ran  at  all  out  of  the 
common  groove  the  opportunity  was 
an  excellent  one,  a  chance,  not  too 
often  given  him,  of  proving  his  superi- 
ority in  one  point  at  least  over  his 
fellows.  There  are  several  instances 
that  we  can  call  to  mind  of  boys  at 
school  to  whom  the  weekly  verse- 
tasks  were  by  far  the  most  interesting 
portion  of  their  work;  and  tempera- 
ments of  this  sort  have  surely  as 
much  right  to  be  considered  as  the 
few  to  whom  they  were  a  stumbling- 
block  and,  though  very  rarely,  an 
almost  insurmountable  difficulty. 

It  is  hard  for  the  bulk  of  human 
opinion  to  settle  down  steadily  in  the 
road  of  wisdom.  Like  an  overloaded 
waggon  it  sways  uneasily  to  and  fro, 
swinging  from  one  side  to  the  other 
of  the  track,  now  inclining  to  one 
extreme,  and  shortly,  by  an  inevi- 
table reaction,  plunging  over  as  far 
in  the  opposite  direction.  Some 
century  or  so  past  it  was  the  custom, 
perhaps,  to  pay  too  much  attention 
to  the  wisdom  of  our  fathers.  Un- 
fortunately some  sagacious  individual 
hit  upon  the  idea,  containing  un- 
doubtedly some  grains  of  truth,  that 
each  generation  was  naturally,  and 
as  if  of  divine  right,  wiser  than  the 
last.  We  appropriate,  so  to  speak, 
the  inheritance  of  the  ages,  and  add 
to  it  of  our  own  store.  The  sugges- 
tion was  a  novel  one,  and  eagerly 
taken    up.     So  it  has  come  to  pass 


that  the  present  age  has  sprung  at  a 
bound  from  reverence  to  irreverence, 
from  respect  to  derision.  Our  fathers 
we  may  allow,  by  a  concession,  to  be 
reasonable  men;  our  grandfathers 
had  but  a  moderate  conception  of 
wisdom  ;  our  great  grandfathers  were 
— mostly  fools. 

We   say  that  this    is  the   present 
stage  to  which  the  opinion  of  man 
has  reached.     It  is  the  furthest  point 
of  the  recoil   from  the  judgment  of 
older   times.     But   it    by   no    means 
follows   that    these    new    ideas    are 
strictly    correct,     or    that     another 
reaction  may   not    carry  us  over  in 
time  to  the  opposite  pole  of  thought. 
In  another  century,  or  less,  it  is  quite 
possible    that    we    may  have    come 
round  to   the   older   way.     A    little 
becoming  humility  is  not  out  of  place 
towards  our  elders,  and  mankind  at 
large  is  seldom  possessed  of  so  much 
wisdom  as  it  is  apt    to  imagine.     A 
good  sound  education  may  yet  be  in 
store  for  our  descendants.     Although 
Latin  and  Greek  versification  may  be 
dying  out,  and  justly  as  some  think, 
let  us  hope  that  classical  scholarship 
will  be  suffered  to  survive.     We  hope 
at  all   events  that  our  future  poets 
will  be,  some  of  them,  scholarly  poets, 
and    that    there    will    still    remain 
certain   readers  who   have    travelled 
the  same  road  sufficiently  to  appre^ 
ciate  them.     There  is  a  subtle  charm 
about  the  work  of    a    mind    stored, 
like    Milton's    and   Tennyson's    and 
Matthew     Arnold's,    with    memories 
of  the  sweet  singers  of  an  older  age. 
The  reader  who  recognises  the  quaint 
inversion    or    classic    ring   of    some 
sonorous    phrase    experiences  a    de- 
lightful feeling  of  freemasonry  with 
the   poet.     It   would    be    difficult  to 
estimate      how      much      Tennyson's 
Lucretius,    for     example,    gains     by 
this  suggestion,  or  how  much  almost 
all  the  poetry  of  Gray  and   Collins. 
It  is  not  so  much  in  actual  imitation 
(as  in  plays  cast  in  the  Greek  model) 
that  this   is  felt,  as  in  the   half  un- 
conscious turns  of  phrase  and  choice 
of  language  that  reveal  the  scholar's 
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mind.  It  is  barely  too  much  to  say 
that  no  one,  unless  he  is  a  classical 
scholar,  can  properly  appreciate  one- 
half  of  our  English  poetry. 

We  are  inclined  to  fancy  that  our 
modern  poets  are,  even  now^  declining 
somewhat  from  the  standpoint  of 
scholarship.  It  may  be  a  trivial 
sign,  but  we  notice  that  the  Muses  are 
not  now  invoked  with  the  same  seri- 
ousness as  of  yore.  In  fact,  by  name 
the  Muses  themselves  and  all  the 
time-honoured  machinery  of  older 
bards  are  rarely  mentioned.  There 
is  no  suggestion  of  classic  grace  in  the 
modem  poet,  still  less  of  classic  clear- 
ness of  expression.  The  world's  course 
is  dark  to  him,  and  he  hints  at  its 
darkness  with  an  even  greater  ob- 
scurity of  his  own.  The  influence  of 
Kobert  Browning,  like  some  great 
fog,  hangs  over  much  of  our  poetic 
work  to-day.  We  are  not  sure 
whether  all  the  extravagance  of  trope 
that  Gray  and  his  school  were  occa- 
sionally guilty  of  was  not  better  read- 
ing than  such  slipshod  stuff.  The 
darkness  which  surrounded  his  poems 
was  at  any  rate  not  the  obscurity  of 
careless  expression  (which  will  often 
leave  the  anxious  seeker  after  truth 
still  the  more  confused  as  he  struggles 
to  arrive  at  the  sense  by  deeper  re- 
search) but  that  of  allusions,  far-fetched 
it  may  be,  but  which  could  generally 
be  run  to  earth  by  men  of  a  deter- 
mined temper. 

Clearness  of  expression  is,  in  fact, 
essential  to  poetry.  Lowell,  in  his 
essay  on  Dryden,  has  touched  this 
point  with  even  more  than  his  usual 


felicity  of  eicpression.  It  was  Dryden's 
praise,  he  says,  that  he  saw  this  fact, 
^'  that  a  man  who  undertakes  to  write 
should  flrst  have  a  meaning  perfectly 
defined  to  himself,  and  then  should  be 
able  to  set  it  forbh  clearly  in  the  best 
words.''  The  rest  of  the  passage  is 
too  good  not  to  be  quoted  also.  "  EEis 
phrase/'  he  continues,  "is  always  a 
short-cut  to  his  sense,  for  his  estate 
was  too  spacious  for  him  to  need  that 
trick  of  winding  the  path  of  his 
thought  about,  and  planting  it  out 
with  clumps  of  epithet,  by  which  the 
landscape-gardeners  of  literature  give 
to  a  paltry  half -acre  the  air  of  a  park:" 
In  days  when  looseness  and  careless- 
ness of  language  are  frequently 
thought  to  produce  the  effect  of  sub- 
limity, it  is  salutary  to  recall  these 
words.  In  Dryden's  own  phrase, 
quoted  in  the  same  essay,  ''Nothing 
is  truly  sublime  that  is  not  also  just 
and  proper."  And  though  Dryden 
and  his  school  are  sufficiently  out  of 
favour  now,  and  lie  for  the  most  part 
in  dusty  majesty,  unread,  upon  our 
library  shelves,  if  indeed  they  lie 
there  at  all,  these  words  of  his  are 
none  the  less  a  standing  condemnation 
of  a  good  many  authors  who  have 
usurped  his  place.  For  in  old  time 
the  Muses,  inspirers  of  all  harmonic 
melody  in  prose  and  verse,  were  fabled 
to  dwell  not  in  some  tangled  thicket, 
but  on  the  breezy  slopes  of  Helicon 
and  Parnassus,  and  the  transparency 
of  all  true  poetry  was  typified  by  the 
pure  fount  of  Hippocrene  or  the  clear 
waters  of  Castaly. 
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GLORY-OF-WOMAN. 


This  is  the  story  of  a  backwater ; 
one  of  those  still  nooks  sheltered  by 
sedges  whither  the  sere  and  yellow 
leaves  drift  and  rest,  while  the  current 
beyond  slips  by  swift  as  ever.  Why 
this  particular  backwater  should  have 
•called  itself  a  Technical  School  of 
Art-needlework  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  story.  Briefly  it  was  a 
sort  of  almshouse  where  twelve 
old  Mahommedan  ladies  drew  a 
poor  monthly  pittance  of  some  few 
rupees,  and  sate  contentedly  enough 
year  after  year  twining  gold  thread 
on  to  fine  net.  What  became  of  the 
work  when  it  was  done  has  also 
nothing  to  do  with  the  story. 
Perhaps  it  was  sold  to  eke  out  the 
funds  of  a  charity  which  did  its  fair 
share  of  solacing  sorrow  in  keeping 
twelve  pairs  of  small,  soft,  high-bred 
hands  from  the  quern-handle,  that  last 
resource  of  the  poor  in  India  now,  as 
it  was  when  the  Great  Mogul  refused 
to  allow  the  importation  of  Western 
machinery  on  the  ground  that  God's 
best  gift  to  the  poor  was  the  millstone 
^bout  their  necks. 

It  was  in  this  odd  little  courtyard, 
packed  away  decorously  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  loose-living,  gambling, 
gold-workers'  quarter,  that  Glory-of- 
Woman  found  shelter  after  many 
jears  of  patient,  peaceful  privation ; 
for  Fakr-un-nissa  (that  was  how  her 
name  ran  in  the  soft  courtly  tongue 
of  the  most  brutal  of  cities)  was  a 
Syyeddni ;  in  other  words  of  the 
poorest  and  proudest,  too  poor  to 
bring  a  dowry  to  a  husband  of  her 
own  rank,  too  generous  to  take  one 
without  it,  too  proud  to  stoop  to  a 
partner  beneath  her,  or  rather  too 
gentle,  too  conservative.  There  are 
hundreds  such  women  in  Delhi,  and 
Fakr-un-nissa  had  been  more  fortunate 
than  most,  seeing  that  being  learned 


in  the  Koran  she  had  kept  body  and 
soul  together  by  recitations  at  fast 
and  festival  in  the  zenanasy  and  so 
been  spared  hard  labour.  Perhaps  it 
was  this  which  made  her  look  younger 
than  her  fifty  and  odd  years ;  at 
all  events  there  was  scarcely  a  wrinkle 
on  her  small  oval  face,  and  her 
tall  slender  figure  showed  no  sign  of 
age. 

She  was  the  youngest  of  the 
scholars,  and  every  evening  when  the 
gold  thread  and  the  filmy  net  had 
been  locked  away  in  a  queer  little 
carven  colEer,  she  was  the  last  to  slip 
her  small  feet  into  one  of  those 
twelve  pairs  of  curly  shoes  which  all 
day  long  had  been  ranged  against  the 
slip  of  wall  doing  duty  as  a  screen  at 
the  door,  and  the  last  to  use  the 
rickety  dhoolie  which  the  charity 
provided  for  the  modest  conveyance 
of  the  fair  ones  to  their  homes.  It 
provided  a  chaperone  too,  in  the  shape 
of  a  big  lump  of  «a  girl  about  twenty, 
who  sate  on  the  steps  all  day 
chattering  to  the  passers  by,  giggling 
at  their  jokes,  and  chewing  pdn. 
It  was  a  queer  arrangement  seeing 
that  Kh^djiya  Kh4num,  the  eldest  of 
the  scholars,  was  past  eighty ;  but  then 
age  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  fact 
that  she  was  a  Syyedini  and  Juntu 
only  a  gad-about.  There  was  another 
pair  of  shoes,  however,  placed  in  a 
corner  apart  from  the  rest ;  for  it  had 
come  to  be  a  recognised  custom  in  the 
backwater  that  there  should  always 
be  a  thirteenth  pair  of  feet  ready  to 
slip  into  any  vacancy  made  by  the 
sure  decay  which  comes  alike  to  rest 
as  to  unrest.  And  so,  five  years 
before,  when  Fakr-un-nissa  had 
stepped  into  the  last  pair  of  shoes  left 
by  a  deserted  wife  who  had  gone  down 
into  the  grave  leaving  one  forlorn 
daughter  behind   her,  the  old   ladies 
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had  cast  about  to  choose  a  suitable 
aspirant.  Kot  that  they  really  had 
the  right  to  appoint  any  one,  but 
because  experience  showed  them  that 
the  claims  of  a  gratuitous  worker 
were  seldom  overlooked  when  oppor- 
tunity came  for  urging  them.  This 
time  the  choice  fell,  naturally  enough, 
on  the  daughter  of  the  dead  scholar. 
Just  in  her  teens,  she  was  hopelessly 
alone  in  the  world;  for  her  mother, 
after  estranging  her  own  people  by  a 
marriage  with  a  MahommedanK^jpoot, 
had  quarrelled  with  her  husband's 
family ;  but  not  before  little  Y4smin 
had  been  married  and  had  alas, 
according  to  the  Kanghar  custom, 
become  a  widow  for  life  by  the  death 
of  her  childish  bridegroom.  For  race 
is  stronger  than  religion  and  the 
old  R&jpoot  ideas  have  survived  con- 
version. So  Y'Ssmin  in  her  turn 
waited  for  a  vacancy  in  the  shoes ;  or 
rather  Koor-b4nu  waited,  since  the 
old  ladies  would  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  flowery,  half-heathen  name, 
and  set  themselves  diligently  to  trans- 
form her  into  a  Lady-of-light.  It 
was  not  altogether  a  successful 
attempt,  since  the  girl's  wild  E&jpoot 
blood  waxed  rebellious  sometimes ;  but 
as  a  rule  Fakr-un-nissa's  soft  voice 
with  its  polished  periods  and  careful 
intonation  would  bring  her  back  to 
obedience. 

''  Lo  I  thou  shouldst  mind  me. 
Heart's  Delight,"  Glory-of- Woman 
would  say  with  a  smile,  "Do  I  not 
stand  in  thy  mother's  shoes?  Thou 
art  young  now,  Yasmina ;  so  was  I 
once  ;  yet  thou  wilt  be  as  I  am,  some 
day." 

And  Y&smina  would  make  a  face. 
*<  Well  I  that  is  better  than  being  like 
KhSdjiya  Khilnum,  or  Maimdna  Be- 
gum with  her  little  eyes." 

So  the  years  passed  bringing  no 
blank  to  the  roll  of  high-sounding 
names,  no  break  in  the  row  of  shoes, 
no  vacant  place  in  the  semi- circle  of 
old  women  which  chased  the  sunshine 
round  the  court  during  the  cold 
months,  and  the  shade  during  the 
hot  ones.     For  they   felt  the  stress 


of  the  seasons  in  their  old  bones. 
Otherwise  winter  and  summer  were 
alike  to  them ;  as  was  the  green  leaf 
and  the  sere  since  they  had  never  seen 
either.  But  Ydsmin  felt  the  spring- 
time in  her  blood  and  began  to  weary 
of  being  at  every  one's  beck  and  call. 

'^  She  is  a  Banghar !  Bury  a  dog's 
tail  for  twelve  years,  and  it  will  still 
be  crooked,"  said  Maimdna  Begum. 
She  was  full  to  the  brim  of  proverbial 
wisdom,  and  had  a  little  clique  of  her 
own  in  that  semi-circle  of  flimsy  net, 
glittering  gold  thread,  and  withered 
hands.  Mumt4za  Mahul's  head,  and 
those  of  half  a  dozen  Lights,  or  De- 
sires, or  Ornaments  of  the  Palace,  the 
World,  or  of  Woman,  wagged  in  assent 
to  her  words.  It  was  easy  to  change 
a  name  but  not  a  nature ;  and  had 
every  one  heard  that  some  one  had  seen 
Noor-B4nu  talking  to  a  woman  with 
whom  she  ought  not  to  have  been 
talking  % 

Glory-of- Woman's  thin  face  grew 
eager.  "  'Tis  a  cousin,  Mai  K4djiya. 
The  girl  told  me  of  it  and  I  have  in- 
quired. A  cousin  of  the  fathers, 
married — ^yeal  married,  indeed,  to  a 
trooper,  like  he  is,  serving  the  Sirkar 
somewhere.  Sueh  folk  lose  hold  on 
old  ways,  yet  mean  no  harm.  We 
must  not  judge  them  as  ourselves." 

"  WdJi,  Fakr-un-nissa  !  Wouldst  say 
the  Devil  meant  no  harm  next.  Thy 
heart  spoils  thy  faith.  I  marvel 
at  thee,  thou  who  dost  fast  and  pray 
more  than  is  needful." 

The  ring  of  bitterness  in  old  Khad- 
jiya's  tones  was  explained  by  the  fact 
that  it  was  nigh  the  end  of  the  first 
ten  days'  fast  of  Mohurrum-tide  and 
she  had  not  chosen  that  any,  despite 
her  age,  should  exceed  her  in  the 
observance  thereof^  And  Fakr-un- 
nissa's  zeal  had  raised  the  price  of 
self-complacency  beyond  reason. 

"  More  than  is  needful  1 "  echoed 
Maimllna  Begum  with  a  like  tartness. 
'^  Art  not  rash  to  say  so,  Mai  KhM- 
jiya  9  Sure  the  virtue  of  some  folk  is 
situate  as  the  tongue  among  thirty- 
two  teeth.  It  needs  care  to  preserve 
itself." 
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The  white  shrouded  figures  chuckled. 
They  were  not  really  ill-humoured, 
or  evilly  disposed  towards  Glory-of- 
Woman;  it  was  simply  that  her  ex- 
cellent example  had  mstde  all  their  old 
bodies  rather  fretful.  **And  as  for 
the  girl/'  continued  the  acrid  voice, 
"  she  is  a  cat  on  the  wall.  God  only 
knows  on  which  side  she  will  jump 
down." 

Fakr-un-nissa's  eyes  flashed  and 
her  fingers  entangled  themselves  in 
the  gold  thread.  **  Then,  for  sure,  it 
is  our  part  to  make  the  right  side 
more  pleasant  than  the  wrong ;  not  to 
be  always  finding  fault  because  she  is 
young.  Yea,  'tis  so ;  for  look  you,  it 
seems  ever  to  me  that  we  are  to  blame, 
that  we  are  in  her  place.  Five  long 
years  is  it  since  she  hath  waited." 

KhSdjiya  Kh^num's  hands  dropped 
from  her  work  and  flew  out  in  vehe- 
ment crackings  of  every  joint  against 
ill-luck.  ''Tobah,  ToftaA  /  (For  shame, 
for  shame !)  Mistress  Fakr-un-nissa. 
Die  if  thou  wilt  to  make  room  for  the 
hussy.  As  for  me,  I  wait  on  the  will 
of  the  Lord." 

A  murmur  of  assent  ran  through 
the  semi-circle  once  more. 

"  Nay,  nay  I  I  meant  not  so,"  pro- 
tested Fakr-un-nissa  hastily.  "  Lo, 
death  comes  to  aU,  and  goeth  not  by 
age.  I  meant  but  this, — sure  'tis  hard 
to  put  it  to  words — that  the  old  should 
make  room  for  the  young,  or  make 
the  waiting  bearable." 

"  Tchu  I  If  the  heart  be  set  on  a 
frog,  what  doth  it  care  for  a  fairy  ?  " 
insisted  the  hoarder  of  other  folk's 
wisdom.  '^  Dost  mean  to  hint  that  in 
this  place  the  girl  hath  not  had  virtue 
set  constantly  before  her,  ay,  and 
preached  tool  It  seems  to  me  that 
we  have  it  almost  to  satiety.  Is  it 
not  so,  sisters  1 " 

Once  more  the  chuckle  ran  round 
the  circle,  and  Glory -of -Woman  sat 
still  more  upright.  "Amongst  thy 
other  proverbs,  canst  not  recollect 
the  one  which  says,  *  Between  the  two 
priests  the  fowl  killed  for  dinner  be- 
came unlawful  to  eat'?"  Then  the 
temper  died  from  her  face   and   she 


went  on  in  a  softer  t'One :  "  I  find  na 
harm  in  the  girl,  and  what  wrong  hatb 
she  done  this  day  more  than  another  %  " 

"  No  more,  for  sure,"  put  in  Mom- 
tUza  Mahul,  ''since  she  is  late  at 
work  every  day;  that  is  no  new 
thing,  is  it,  sisters  f" 

"  Yet  she  finishes  her  task  as  quick 
as  any, — as  I,  anyhow,"  persisted  Yis- 
mina's  advocate,  who  having  come  to 
the  gold  thread  late  in  life  found  it 
apt  to  knot. 

"  Wdh  illah  /  What  a  fuss  about  a 
wilful  girl,"  put  in  a  new  voice.  **  She- 
is  no  worse  than  others,  and  needs 
restraint  no  more.  She  hath  grown 
saucy  since  we  gave  her  money  instead 
of  broken  victuals.  Put  her  back  to- 
the  old  footing,  say  I,  when  she  had 
naught  of  her  own." 

Khkljiya  Kh^num's  veiled  head 
nodded  sagely.  "Thou  hast  it,  Ha- 
meda-b4nu.  Lo,  I,  for  one,  know 
not  why  the  girl  was  ever  given  suck 
freedom,  save  indeed  that  it  tallies 
with  Fakr-un-nissa's  indecent  hasten- 
ing of  Providence.  I  am  for  the  old 
plan." 

"  And  I, '— "  And  I,"—"  And  I,"— 
assented  a  chorus  of  set,  certain  voices. 

Glory-of-Woman's  fingers  flew  faster. 
**  Then  will  ye  drive  the  girl  from  us 
altogether.  I  know  it,  I  feel  it. 
Yea,  I,  Fakr-un-nissa,  singer  of  the 
Kordn  till  my  tone  failed  me,  re- 
member it,  those  days  when  some 
other  song  seemed  better  and  ono 
must  needs  sing  it.  Think,  sisters, 
remember  !  The  eyes  of  the  body  are 
two;  the  eye  of  the  soul  is  one." 
The  work  had  dropped  from  her  hands 
which  were  stretched  out  in  eager 
entreaty.  "'Tis  but  patience  for  a 
year  or  two.  Then,  since  there  is  no 
harm  in  her,  she  will  settle  down 
as, — as  I, — ^as  I  did.  'Tis  but  the 
youth  in  her  veins,  and  God  knows 
that  is  soon  past  for  a  woman;  yet 
one's  glory  remains."  Her  voice  re- 
gaining some  of  its  past  strength, 
recollecting  all  its  old  skill  under  the 
stimulus  of  both  memory  and  hope, 
filled  the  little  courtyard, — and  availed 
nothing. 
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Half  an  hour  afterwards,  struck 
•dumb,  as  sensitive  natures  are,  by 
the  stress  of  passion  around  her,  she 
was  watching  with  stupid  inaction 
Y4smin's  final  vengeance  on  that 
•decorous  row  of  curly  shoes  behind 
the  screening  wall.  To  right  and  left, 
to  this  corner  and  that,  they  sped 
before  the  reckless  young  feet  while 
the  reckless  young  voice  rose  in 
mockery.  "  Lo,  I  wait  no  longer  for 
•old  women's  shoes.  I  will  have  new 
ones  of  my  own.  Elhujju,  and 
Mujju,  and  the  rest  of  ye  can  sort 
them  for  yourselves,  or  go  down 
to  the  grave  one  foot  at  a  time  as 
seemeth  to  ye  best.  I  care  not;  I 
wait  no  longer." 

One  pair  flew  full  in  MaimUna 
Begum's  face,  and  then  came  a  pause 
before  the  last  pair,  an  odd  sound 
between  a  laugh  and  a  sob,  a  sudden 
sweep  of  the  net  veil  over  the  shoulder, 
And  a  half -defiant  nod  to  the  old  white 
figures.  ''These  shall  stay,  because 
they  were  my  mother's,  and  be- 
cause  " 

The  next  moment  she  was  gone, 
leaving  the  twelve  old  women  sitting 
in  the  sunshine,  breathless,  silenced 
by  her  youth,  her  unreason,  her  fire. 
Even  Fakr-un-nissa  had  no  word  of 
defence.  But  after  a  time,  when 
Juntu  full  of  smiles  and  winks  came 
from  the  steps  to  aid  the  cackle  which 
arose  as  the  silencing  efEect  of  the 
shock  wore  away,  Glory-of- Woman 
began  to  feel  the  old  pain  at  her  heart 
once  more.     "  Because  they  were  my 

mother's,  and  because "   She  could 

fill  up  the  pause  in  two  ways :  "  Be- 
•cause  they  are  yours,  and  you  have 
been  kinder  than  the  others;"  ''Be- 
•cause  they  should  by  rights  be  mine." 
Both  answers  were  disturbing.  She 
leaned  back  against  the  wall,  pressing 
her  thin  hands  to  the  thin  breast 
which  had  known  so  little  of  a 
woman's  life,  save  only  that  craving 
for  another  song. 

"  Towards  the  bazaar,  sayest  thou  9 " 
•came  Eii&djiya's  wrathfully-satisfied 
voice.  "  To  the  bazaar,  and  in  Mohur- 
rum-tide,  too !     That  means  the  worst. 


and  we  were  none  too  soon  in  getting 
rid  of  her,  Heaven  be  praised  1 " 

"The  cousin  lives  close  to  the 
Chowk,**  put  in  Fakr-un-nissa  faintly. 
"  Mayhap  the  girl  goes  there." 

Juntu  laughed.  "The cousin  is  a 
bad  one ;  no  better." 

Whereat  Maim&na  Begum  remark- 
ed sagely  that  whether  the  knife  fell 
on  the  melon  or  the  melon  on  the 
knife  was  all  one ;  the  melon  suffered. 
Yasmin's  reputation  was  hopelesly 
hurt  by  that  going  bazaar-wards. 

"For  a  Syyed&ni  perchance,"  re- 
torted Juntu  with  some  acerbity. 
"  Yet  this  I  say  ;  there  is  no  harm  in 
the  girl  though  she  be  younger  than 
some  folk  who  need  dhooliea  to  their 
virtue."  She  hated  the  proverb-monger 
who  never  from  year's  end  to  year's 
end  gave  her  a  cowrie  or  so  much  even 
as  a  word  of  thanks.  And  then  being 
Mohurrum-tide,  when  in  all  pious  houses 
the  Assemblage  of  Mourning  must  be 
held,  the  work  was  folded  away  in  the 
old  carved  cofEer,  the  desecrated  shoes 
sorted  into  pairs,  and  one  by  one  the 
old  ladies  were  smuggled  into  the  cur- 
tained dhoolie  and  trotted  away  to 
their  homes,  with  buxom  Juntu  chat- 
tering and  laughing  alongside. 

"  Dost  recite  the  Mwraedk  ^  at  the 
Naw&b's  this  year,  Fakr-un-nissa?" 
asked  Humeda-Mnu,  wrapping  herself 
carefully  in  a  thick  white  veil. 

Glory-of-Woman  shook  her  head. 
"  They  have  a  new  one.  Last  Mohur- 
rum  I  grew  hoarse.  Perhaps  'twas  the 
fever  ;  it  had  held  me  for  days." 

"  Fever  I  "  echoed  the  other.  "  Say 
rather  the  fasting.  Thou  hast  a  dead 
look  in  the  face  even  now,  and  as  for 
me,  God  knows  whether  I  feel  hungry 
or  sick.  Thou  shouldst  remember 
that  thou  art  growing  old." 

"  I  do  remember  it,"  said  Fakr-un- 
nissa  half  to  herself. 

In  truth  she  did.  As  she  sate 
awaiting  her  turn  for  the  curtained 
dhoolie  she  felt  very  old,  very  helpless. 
Ydsmin,  whom  she  had  loved,  had 
broken  loose  from  all   tradition  and 

^  The  dirge  in  honour  of  the  martyred 
Hassan  and  Hussain. 
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gone  bazaar-wards.  Tne  very  idea 
was  terrifying.  The  brain  behind 
that  high  narrow  forehead  of  Fakr-un- 
nissa's  could  barely  grasp  the  situation. 
For  fifty  years  it  had  circled  round  the 
one  central  duty  of  pious  seclusion, 
and  Y&smin's  choice  seemed  almost 
incredible.  For  there  was  no  harm  in 
the  girl ;  she  had  always  been  respon- 
sive to  kind  words.  If  she,  Fakr-un- 
nissa,  could  only  have  had  speech  with 
her  alone !  The  thought  made  her 
restless  and  sent  her  to  the  door,  to 
peep,  closely  veiled,  round  the  screen 
and  watch  the  dhoolie  containing 
Humeda-b4nu  disappear  from  the  steps. 
Yet  she  had  done  her  best,  giving  the 
girl  in  secret  what  she  could  spare  of 
the  pittance;  and  this  year  there 
would  be  no  recitation-fees  to  eke  out 
the  remainder.  Perhaps  the  others 
were  right,  and  this  generosity  of  hers 
had  fostered  the  girl's  independence. 
Kiiadjiya  and  Maim^na  would  say  so, 
for  sure,  if  they  knew.  Then  was  she 
to  blame,  she  who  loved  the  girl,  who 
had  taken  the  mother's  shoes?  The 
mere  possibility  was  a  terror  to  the 
conscience  where  the  womanhood  that 
was  in  her  had  found  its  only  chance 
of  blossoming.  It  is  the  same  Fast 
and  West.  Glory-of- Woman  as  she 
stood,  tall  and  thin,  leaning  against 
the  dull  brick  screen,  had  as  much 
claim  to  saintship  as  any  in  the  can- 
onized calendar ;  and  wherefore  not  1 
Had  not  she  spent  nearly  fifty  years 
in  learning  the  lives  of  the  saints  by 
heart,  and  chanting  the  dirge  of 
martyred  virtue  ?  It  came  back  to  her 
dimly  as  she  stood  there.  The  sombre 
dresses  of  the  mourning  assemblage, 
the  glittering  Imdm%-hdrah'^  dressed 
with  such  care  by  reverent  hands; 
and  then  her  own  voice  above  the  an- 
swering chorus  of  moaning  and  sob- 
ing.  She  had  power  then,  she  was 
helpless  now;  helpless  and  old,  yet 
not   old   enough    apparently   to   die ; 

^  A  model  of  the  martyrs*  shrine ;  a  penna- 
nent  erection,  whereas  the  tdzzias  used  for  the 
procession  are  afterwards  burned.  There  is  a 
celebrated  Imam-b^rah  at  Lucknow,  imported 
from  England. 


though  when  all  was  said  and  done, 
it  was  not  her  turn,  but  Kh^jiya 
Kh^mum's.  Yet  she  had  taken  the 
mother's  shoes,  and  had  sat  there  silent 
when  perhaps  a  word  from  her  might 
have  saved  that  awful  journey  to  the 
bazaar.  Then  the  thought  came  to 
her  that  the  saints  were  never  helpless, 
and  even  the  blessed  F&tima  herself — 
Glory-of -Woman  had  fasted  and  prayed 
for  long  days  and  nights;  she  felt 
miserably  ill  in  soul  and  body,  in  the 
very  mood  therefore  to  slip  her  feet 
into  the  pair  of  shoes  Y^smin's  reck- 
lessness had  spared,  and,  almost  as 
recklessly,  pass  without  a  pause  to 
the  doorstep.  The  next  instant  she 
was  back  again  in  shelter,  breathless^ 
palpitating.  Yet  might  it  not  be  the 
voice  of  God  1  And  no  one  would 
know ;  she  might  be  hack  ere  Juntu 
returned,  and  even  if  she  were  not,, 
the  gad-about  had  a  kind  heart.  Be- 
sides, another  rupee  from  the  pittance 
would  silence  her  in  any  case. 

East  and  West  nothing  is  impossible 
to  such  religious  exaltation  as  changed 
the  slow  current  in  Fakr-un-nissa's 
veins  to  a  stream  of  fire  scorching 
and  shrivelling  every  thought  save  the 
one, — that  she  stood  in  the  mother's 
shoes  yet  had  said  no  word.  She 
wrapped  her  thick  shroud  of  a  veil 
tighter  round  her  and  stepped  deli- 
berately into  the  alley.  The  glory  of 
woman,  its  motherhood,  was-  hers 
indeed  in  that  instant,  though  she 
did  not  realise  it;  though  the  thin 
breast  heaving  with  her  quickened 
breath  had  never  fe)t  the  lips  of  a 
child. 

It  was  a  long,  low  room,  opening 
by  arches  to  a  wooden  balcony  with- 
out, into  which,  half  fainting  with 
pure  physical  fatigue,  she  stumbled 
after  heaven  knows  what  trivial,  yet 
to  her  sheer  ignorance  almost  awful 
difficulties  by  the  way.  Yet  she  was 
not  afraid ;  indeed  as  she  had  passed 
through  the  crowded  streets  it  had 
been  wonder  which  had  come  to 
her.  That  this  should  be  a  time 
of  fasting  and  mourning,  and  yet  none 
seem   to   care !     Had   the    world    no 
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time  to  bewail  dead  virtue?  Had  it 
forgotten  the  Faith?  And  this,  too, 
was  no  mourning  assemblage,  though 
in  some  of  the  faces  of  the  lounging 
men  she  recognised  the  features  of 
her  own  race,  the  race  of  the  Prophet 
himself.  Had  they  forgotten  also? 
She  shrank  back  an  instant,  until 
beside  a  flaunting  woman  whose  pro- 
fession was  writ  large  enough  for 
even  fifty  years  of  pious  seclusion  to 
decipher  it  instinctively,  she  saw  a 
slender  figure  crouching  half-suUen, 
half-defiant.  The  fade  was  still  veiled, 
but  she  knew  it. 

"  Y&smin  !  "  she  cried  breathlessly. 
"  Come  back  !     Come  back  to  us ! '' 

The  girl  sprang  to  her  feet  with  a 
fierce  cry,  and  was  beside  the  tall 
white  form  in  an  instant,  screening  it 
with  swift  arms  that  strove  to  force  it 
back.  "  Go  !  I  say  go  I  Why  art 
here  ?  Thou  should'st  not  have  come 
hither !  Go  I  See,  I  will  come  also, 
if  thou  wilt  not  go  without  me." 

**  Not  so  fast,  my  pigeon,"  tittered 
the  flaunting  woman,  answering  the 
half -surprised  looks  of  the  men  with 
nods  and  winks.  '^Thou  art  in  my 
charge  now,  since  thou  hast  left  the 
saints.  Who  is  this  woman?  Let 
her  speak  her  claim." 

Y^smin's  hand  flew  to  Fakr-un- 
nissa's  mouth.  "  Not  a  word,  Ammay^ 
not  a  word.  See,  I  will  go ;  quick, 
let  us  go." 

The  surprise  had  lessened,  and  a 
man's  voice  rose  with  a  laugh.  **  What, 
let  thee  go  for  nothing,  with  an  un- 
known? Nay,  Mistress  Chambel6, 
that  were  unwise.  She  is  thy  cousin ; 
the  claims  of  kinship  must  be  con- 
sidered." 

''The  claims  of  numbers  too,"  put 
in  another.  ''Let  the  veiled  one 
unveil  since  she  has  come  among  us." 

"  Nay,  brothers,"  interrupted  a  third 
hastily  in  a  lower  voice,  "  mayhap  she 
is  one  of  the  saintly  women,  and " 

A  laugh  checked  the  speech.  "  So 
much  the  better.  What  doth  a  saint 
here?" 

^  A  pet  name  for  mother  or  nurse. 


Some  one  had  barred  the  doorway 
with  thrust-out  ^rm,  and  half-a-dozen 
others  with  jeering  faces  lounged 
against  the  wall  crying  languidly, 
"  Unveil,  unveil."  But  Y^min's  arma 
clasped  close.  "  I  will  go,"  she  panted. 
"  I  will  go  with  her.  She, — she  is  my 
mother." 

Chamber's  titter  rang  high  and 
shrill.  "  Wdh  I  That  is  a  tale  I  See^ 
you,  friends;  her  mother  hath  been 
dead  five  years.  Enough  of  this,  little 
fool !  Thou  hast  made  thy  choice 
already ;  there  is  no  place  for  thee 
yonder  with  the  saints." 

"She  hath  her  mother's,"  cried 
Fakr-un-nissa,  freeing  herself  from 
Y&smin*s  hold  with  new  strength, 
born  of  the  girl's  words.  "  Lo,  she 
speaks  truth,  my  sister !  I  stand  in 
her  mother's  shoes.  Let  her  go  in 
peace,  and  she  shall  have  them 
surely." 

Something  in  the  urbane  polish  of 
her  speech  awoke  memory  in  the  men, 
and  one,  older  than  the  rest,  said  with 
a  frown,  "  Yea,  'tis  enough,  Chambele ; 
let  the  woman  go,  and  the  child  also 
if  she  wish  it.  She  will  come  back 
another  day  if  she  be  of  this  sort; 
if  not,  there  are  others." 

"But  not  without  a  ransom,"  in- 
terrupted one  with  an  evil  face  and^ 
evil  eyes  which  had  seen  enough  of 
Y&smin's  figure  beneath  the  veil  to 
think  her  presence  gave  unwonted 
piquancy  to  the  business. 

"  Yea,  a  ransom,  a  ransom  for 
coming  here,  and  spoiling  pleasure  ! 
Let  the  saint  pay  the  price  of  the 
sinner,"  cried  half-a-dozen  jeering 
voices. 

The  sunshine  without  streamed 
through  the  arches  in  broad  bands 
upon  the  floor,  but  Fakr-un-nissa's 
tall  muffled  figure  stood  in  shadow 
by  the  door.  A  fighting  quail  was 
calling  boastfully  from  a  shrouded 
cage  over  the  way ;  the  cries  of  the 
noisy  bazaar  floated  up  to  the  balcony, 
a  harmonious  background  to  Cham- 
bele's  noisier  laugh.  Then,  suddenly, 
came  a  step  forward  into  the  sunlight, 
and  the    heavy    white    veil    fell    in 
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billowy  curves  like  a  cloud  about 
Fakr-un-nissa's  feet.  For  the  first 
time  in  her  life  Glory-of-Woman 
stood  unsheltered  from  the  gaze  of 
men's  eyes.  And  those  eyes  saw 
something  worth  seeing,  despite  her 
fifty  and  odd  years :  a  woman  beauti- 
ful in  her  age,  graceful  as  ever  in  the 
sweeping  white  draperies  of  the  grace- 
ful Delhi  dress  ;  but  a  woman  forgetful 
utterly  of  the  womanhood,  even  of 
the  motherhood  in  her,  as  with  one 
swift  outspreading  of  the  arms  she 
broke  into  the  opening  lines  of  the 
Mursidh,  that  dirge  of  martyred  virtue 
which  is  as  closely  interwoven  with 
all  that  is  best  in  the  life  of  a  Mussul- 
man as  '^  Hark,  the  herald  angels 
sing ! "  is  with  the  Christian's  tender 
memories  of  home,  a  dirge  sacred  to 
the  day  and  the  hour,  a  dirge  forgotten 
by  this  new  world.  Fakr-un-nissa 
remembered  nothing  else.  Many  and 
many  a  time  listless  indifferent  hearts 
had  responded  to  the  fervour  of  her 
declamation;  women's  hearts,  it  is 
true,  and  that  was  a  woman's  derisive 
laugh !  But  above  it  rose  a  man's 
swift  curse  commanding  silence  for 
all  save  that  skilful  voice;  and  not 
silence  only,  that  was  a  sigh.  The 
cadences  rang  truer  and  stronger  out 
into  the  sunlight  making  the  passers- 
by  pause  to  listen. 

*^An  Assemblage  at  Chambele's 
house !  "  sneered  some  one.  "  That  is 
Sk  sinner's  ransom  indeed." 


But  Glory-of-Woman  heard  nothing 
save  those  responsive  sighs,  saw  no- 
thing but  the  orthodox  beatings  of  the 
breast  with  which  one  or  two  of  the 
elder  men  gave  in  to  custom. 

The  last  mrveen  left  her  still  blind, 
still  deaf.  Then  came  a  laugh.  '<  With 
half  her  years  I'd  take  the  saint  before 
the  sinner,"  said  the  man  with  the 
evil  face. 

Glory-of-Woman  stood  for  a  second 
as  if  turned  to  stone.  Then  she  threw 
up  her  hands  with  a  cry,  and  sank  in 
a  huddled  heap  upon  the  white 
curves  of  her  fallen  veil. 

"God  smite  your  soul  to  eternal 
damnation  I  "  cried  a  man's  voice. 

But  Glory-of-Woman  was  to  hear 
no  man's  voice  again.  She  had  kept 
her  promise,  and  the  last  pair  of  curly 
shoes  behind  the  screen  was  vacant. 
In  due  time  Noor-b^u  slipped  into 
them,  for  the  eleven  old  ladies  and 
Juntu  made  peace  with  her  for  the 
sake  of  Fakr-un-nissa. 

"  Lo !  the  ways  of  Providence  are 
not  our  ways,"  said  Khddjiya  Kh&num 
piously  over  her  horn  spectacles.  *  *  And 
she  was  ever  in  a  hurry.  For  my  part 
I  wait  on  the  will  of  the  Lord." 

Maimina  Begum  cackled  under  her 
breath.  "  Hair-oil  is  wasted  on  a  bald 
head,"  she  said  in  a  whisper  to 
Humeda-b4nu.  "  Her  time  is  near, 
hurry  or  no  hurry.  Who  comes, 
must  go." 

F.  A.  Steel. 
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iS  860,000 

iS  470,000 

iS  16,000 

iS  852,000 

iS  500,000 


Clerical  ^eblcal  anb  General 


13th    BONUS-1892. 


The  Valuation  having  been  made  by  the  most  stringent  Tables  of  Mortality  in  use 
(the  HM  and  HM(s)  Tables  of  the  Institute  of  Actuaries),  in  combination  with  the  very  low 
rate  of  2M  per  cent,  interest  (a  rate  employed  by  two  other  offices  only),  and  to  the  high 
reserves  so  brought  out,  viz. ,  £2,588,078,  further  sums  amounting  to  £90,000  having  been 
added,  the  total  reserves,  relatively  to  the  engagements  they  have  to  meet,  were  brought  up 
to  an  amount  in  excess,  it  is  believed,  of  those  of  any  other  office  whatever. 

PROFITS. 

Notwithstanding  these  large  and  exemplary  reserves,  the  condition  of  prosperity 
of  the  Society  was  such  that  the  divisible  surplns  in  respect  of  the  5  years  was  larger  by 
£63,460  than  that  of  any  previous  quinquennium.  The  sum  remaining  for  division  among 
the  Assured,  viz. ,  £362,600,  which  was  larger  by  £40,000  than  any  previous  one,  provided 
a  Cash  Bonus  averaging  36  per  cent,  on  the  premiums  of  the  quinquennium,  being  the  largest 
Cash  Bonus  ever  declared  by  the  Society.    The  following  is  a 

TABLE   OF   SPECIMEN    BONUSES 

Declared  on  Whole-Life  Policies  of  £,\fiOO  each^  effected  by  Annual 

Premiums  at  the  ages  undermentioned. 


Duration 

20 

30 

35 

of 
PoUcy. 

Cash. 

Reversion. 

Cash. 

r 

Reversion. 

Cash. 

Reversion. 

£  s. 

d. 

I    s. 

d. 

£  ^.  ^. 

£  s. 

d. 

£  s.   d. 

£  s,   d. 

5  years 

30  10 

0 

86    0 

0 

41    0    0 

95    0 

0 

47  10   0 

lOI     0     0 

10     „ 

31   0 

0    79  10 

0 

41   10     0 

88  10 

0 

48   0   0 

92  10     0 

15        M 

31  10 

0 !  73  0 

0 

42    0    0 

81    0 

0 

48   0   0 

84     0     0 

20     „ 

32  0 

0  '  (57  10 

0 

42   0   0    73  10 

0  i 

48   0   0 

77   0   0 

25     »» 

32   0 

0  1  62    0 

1 

0 

1 

42     0     0      67  10 

0 

48  10   0 

72   0   0 

30    „ 

32   0 

0      56  10 

0 

42  10    0    63    0 

0 

49   0   0 

67   0   0 

Duration 

of 
Policy. 

40 

45 

50 

Cash. 

Reversion. 

Cash. 

Reversion. 

Cash. 

Reversion. 

£   s. 

d. 

£    s. 

d. 

£    J-     ^' 

£  s. 

d. 

£    s.     d. 

£    s,     d. 

5  years 

56   0 

0 

108  10 

0 

65    0    0 

X14   0 

0 

78    0    0 

126    0    0 

10     „ 

56   0 

0 

98  10 

0 

65    0    0 

X04  10 

0 

79  10    0 

118    0    0 

15    » 

56   0 

0 

90  10 

0 

66    0    0 

98   0 

0 

79  10    0 

109  10     0 

20     „ 

57    0 

0 

84  10 

°l 

66    0    0 

91    0 

0 

80  10    0 

103  10     0 

25     » 

57    0 

0 

78  10 

0; 

1 

66  10    0 

86    0 

0 

82    0    0 

99    0    0 

30    ,, 

57  10 

0 

74    0 

0' 

68    0    0 

82  10 

0! 

82  10    0 

95  10    0 

N.B.— In  ftitupe  the  method  of  dlstplbuting'  profits  -will  be  so 
modified  that  the  ppopoption  of  profits  allotted  to  any  Polloy  'will 
Increase  ixrith  its  increased  duration,  a  modification  in  favour  of  the 
older  Policyholders  w^hlch,  it  is  believed,  w^ill  not  appreciably  affect  the 
larg'e  initial  bonuses  here  shoivn  to  be  given  to  the  youn^rer  members. 


Chief  Offlce:— 15  ST.  JAMES'S  SQUARE,  LONDON,  S.W. 

Branch  Offices: — Mansion  House  Buildings,  E.G.;   8  Exchange  Street,  Manchester. 


J 


%itc  Hssutance  Societi^* 


ASSURANCE   AT    PRIME    COST. 

ONE  of  the  wants  of  the  present  day  is  a  table  of  whole-life  premiums, 
which,  while  making  the  least  possible  demand  on 
the  resources  of  the  Assured,  shall  at  the  same  time  admit 
the  Policies  to  full  Bonus  advantages.  The  annexed  table 
of  reduced  premiums,  which  are  believed  to  be  lower  than 
any  hitherto  published  for  Policies  issued  free  from  debt, 
has  been  framed  to  meet  this  want.  Being  below  the  mathe- 
matical premiums  for  the  several  risks  provided  in  the  Society's  full 
premiums,  these  reduced  premiums  may  properly  be  said  to  supply 
''assurance  at  prime  cost."  They  depend  on  the  realization  of 
a  certain  ratio  of  profit,  and  in  the  event  of  the  profit  at  any 
division  being  insufficient,  the  sum  assured  by  any  particular  policy 
will  need  to  be  charged  with  payment  of  such  a  sum  as  will  make 
good  its  share  of  the  deficiency,  unless  the  Assured  prefer  to  pay  ofif 
the  balance  due  to  the  Society.  So  large  and  so  consistent, 
however,  have  been  the  profits  of  this  Society,  that  there  is  little 
likelihood  of  any  such  deficiency  arising. 

The  new  premiums,  which  are  payable  annually,  are  at  all  ages 
75  per  cent,  only  of  the  ordinar}*  whole-life,  with-profit  rates,  the 
Society  advancing  the  remaining  2$  per  cent.  The  25  per  cent,  so 
provided  by  the  Society,  accumulated  at  5  per  cent,  interest  in 
advance,  will  be  a  charge  on  the  current  bonus.  If  death  should 
occur  within  the  quinquennial  bonus  period,  the  interim  bonus  will 
exactly  meet  the  current  charge,  and  allow  of  the  sum  assured  being 
paid  without  deduction.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Policy  should 
survive  the  quinquennial  period  and  share  in  the  declared  bonus,  it 
may  be  expected  that  the  cash  bonus  allotted  at  each  division  will 
more  than  meet  the  current  charge. 

This  surplus  cash  bonus  may,  on  its  declaration,  either  be  at 
once  received  by  the  Assured,  or,  if  he  prefer  it,  be  converted  into 
an  equivalent  Reversionary  Bonus,  payable  with  the  sum  assured  in 
the  event,  and  in  the  event  only,  of  death  occurring  subsequently 
to  the  attainment  of  an  age  to  be  stated  in  the  Policy. 


Further  particulars   as  to  the   Prime  Cost  System  will   be 
furnished  on  applicatior. 


REDUCED  ANNUAL 

PREMIUM 

For  B1Q0  at  dgatA. 

Age 

NEXT 

Birth- 
day. 

Annual 
Premium. 

20 
21 

£  s,  d. 
I     7  II 

I    8    8 

22 

24 

I    9    5 

I  ID  2 
I   II     2 

U 

I  II  II 
I   12  10 

29 

I  13  9 
I  14  8 
I  15    8 

30 
32 

33 

34 

I  16  7 
I  17  6 
I  18    5 

1  19    7 

2  0     S 

39 

2  I  10 
232 

245 
259 
273 

40 

41 
42 

43 
44 

289 
2  10  3 
2  II     9 

2  13  3 
2  14  II 

49 

2  16    8 

2  18  6 
305 
328 

3  5    3 

50 

3    8    I 

INVALID    LIVES. 


*2J*SSUKAXCK'^  T  Declined  Lives,  or  otht-rs  below  the  average  standard  of 
^"■^  health,  etiect.-.-  w  rates  proportioned  to  the  risk,  upon  a  system  which* 
gj-adually  anielioraii.-    .1-    ultimately  nuUitio  the  ontjinal  surcharge.    {See  Prospectus.) 


Chief  Office-15  ST.  JAMES'S  SQUARE,  LONDON,  8.W. 
Branch  Offices:— 3  Bennett's  Hill.  Birmingham;  36  Park  Row,  Leeds;  22  Clare  Street,  Bristol. 


Sums  Assured  &>  'Bonuses^  with  Options 

under  Policies  of  iSlOOO  in  the 

SCOTTISH    WIDOWS'    FUND. 

' 

These  figures  relate  to  iSgs,  but  in  1894  they  will  be  increased  on  paynunt  of  the 
Premium  for  that  year ,  and  by  the  Deelaration  of  Bonus  at  the  end  of  the  year^ 

Year  of 
Entryr 

1845 
1847 
1849 
1861 
1863 

Sums 

&  Bonuses 

payable 

at  Death. 

OPTIONS 

Under  Policies  payable  at  Death.* 

Year  of 
Entry. 

Sums 
ABSured 
&  Bonuses 
at  Death 

or  60. 

OPTIONS 

Under  Policies  at  (So  or  Death.* 

Paid-up 
Policies. 

Surrender 
Values. 

Loans  Ob- 
tainable. 

Paid-up 
Policies. 

Surrender 
Values. 

Loans  Ob- 
tainable. 

^2150 
2071 
2003 

1933 
1S64 

;f20O7t 

19I3t 
i824t 
i733t 
i639t 

;fl590 
1496 
1415 
1312 
1220 

;fi5i5 

1425 

1345 
1245 

1 160 

1869 
1870 
1871 
1972 
1873 

^1481 

1457 

1433 
1409 

1385 

Policy  due 

i:i398t 
I3i8t 

I240t 

ii63t 

in  course 
;fl23I 

1 136 

1046 

962 

of  1894. 

;£lI70 

1080 
990 
910 

1866 
1867 
1869 
1861 
1863 

1806 

1748 
1690 

1642 

1604 

I553t 

i464t 
I369t 

I282t 
I202t 

"34 

1047 

957 
876 

802 

1075 

995 
910 

830 

760 

1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 

I361 
1340 
1320 
1299 
1278 

io89t 
ioi9t 

95ot 
883t 

8i8t 

881 
807 

737 
670 

606 

835 
765 

695 
635 

575 

1866 
1867 
1869 
1871 
1873 

1566 
1528 
I481 

1433 
1385 

II2lt 

io34t 

966 

819 

660 

584 
517 
455 

690 
625 

555 
490 

430 

1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 

1258 

1237 
1216 

1 198 

1 179 

755t 
693t 
633t 
575t 
5i9t 

545 
487 
432 
389 
347 

515 
460 

405 

365 
325 

1876 
1877 
1879 
1881 
1883 

1340 
1299 
1258 
I216 
1 179 

744 
671 

595 
438 

397 

343 
291 

243 
199 

375 

325 

27s 
230 

185 

1884 
1886 
1886 
1887 
1888 

II61 
1 142 
1 124 
1 105 
1087 

464t 

4iit 
36ot 

3iot 
261 1 

308 
270 

233 
198 

164 

290 
250 
215 

185 
150 

1885 
1887 
1889 
1891 
1893 

1 142 

ito5 

1000* 

1000* 

IOCX>* 

353 
269 

130 

80 

27 

116 

50 
29 
10 

145 
105 

45 
27 

7 

1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 

1000* 

1000* 
1000* 
1000* 

1000* 

200t 

i6ot 

I20t 

8ot 
40t 

98 

77 

57 
37 
18 

90 
70 
50 
35 
15 

*  Bonu5ies  of  the  same  amount  accrue  annually  to  all  Policies  of  the  same  year  of  entry,  but 
revert  to  the  Society  if  the  Policy  become  a  Claim,  or  be  discontinued  in  the  first  five  years.    As 
the  "  Options"  depend  on  the  a^e  of  the  Member,  that,  for  illustration,  is  taken  as  if  he  mid  entered 
at  35.        t  These  Paid*up  Policies  are  entitled  to  future  Profits ;  the  others  are  not  so  entitled. 

^  More  Favourable  I'ime 

Could  not  be  Chosen 

to  effect  Assurances  in  the  Scottish  Widows'  Fund 

than  during  The  Bonus  Year  1894;  for  at  no  pre- 

vious period  in  its  long  and  prosperous  career  have 
all  the  elements  which  contribute  to  the  Realisation 

of  Profit  For  the  Benefit  of  the  Members  been  in 

more  active  operation,  as  is  shewn  on  the  other  side. 

LONDON :  28  CORNHILL,  EC.    West-End  Agency,  47  Pall  Mall. 


^-^^  Scottish 
Pf^idows^  Fund 

Life  Assurance  Society 


FUNDS  exceed  .  .    S12,O00,O00 

REVENUE  exceeds  £1,400,000 

WHOLE  Promts  divided  among  the  Assured, 


The  Profits  of  the  Seven  Tears 

to  ^V December  18Q4  '"''^^  be  divided 
as  at  that  date,  when  it  is  anticipated  the  results  will 
prove  very  advantageous  to  the  Policyliolders,  as  the 
operations  of  the  first  5  years  of  the  current  period 
shew  mailed  improvement  under  every  head  over 
those  of  the  first  5  years  of  the  previous  one,  thus — 

Previous  Period.     Current  Period. 

1E81  (o  1885.         1B8B  10  189a. 

New  Assurances  .  ^6,325,816  £6,712,644 

Addition  to  Funds        .  ^1,506,066  £1,06S,00S 

Expenses  on  Premiums    .  ^10  : 1 1  :  8  p.  ct.  £tO  :  S  :  2  p.  ct 
Interest  ON  Investments  j^4  : 1  :io       „     £4:4:7     „ 

Rate   of    Mortality  .   20  per  cent  under  25  pci  cent  under 

"  Expectation."  "  Expectation." 

Policies  issued  in  1 894  will  Participate 

In  the  approaching  Division. 

The  Table  on  next  page  very  clearly  shews  the 
exceptional  advantages  which  have  accrued  to 
the  Policyholders  at  former  Divisions  of  Profit^ 
practically  under  all  existing  Assurances. 


HEAD  OFFICE:   9  ST.  ANDREW  SQUARE,  EDINBURGH. 


MACMILLAN'S  MAGAZINE— ADVERTISEMENTS. 


1 


-  '  AT  ALL  BOOKSELLERS  AND  RAILWAY  BOOKSTALLS. 

BENTLEY'S  FAVOURITE  NOVELS 

Each  may  be  obtained  separately,  Uniformly  Bound,  in  One  Volume,  Grown  8yo,  Cloth,  6s. 


By  Mary  Linskill. 

Tales  of  the  Korth  Hiding. 

Between  Heather  and  Northern  Sea. 

In  Exchange  for  a  Sonl. 

Clevedon. 

The  Haven  under  the  HilL 

By  Rhoda  Broughton. 

Mrs.  Bligh.    |    Cometh  Up  as  a  Flower. 

Good-bye,  Sweetheart 

Joan.  I  Nancy. 

Not  Wisely,  but  Too  Well. 

Red  as  a  Rose  is  She. 

Second  Thoughts.  i         Belinda. 

**  Doctor  Cupid.  |         Alas ! 

By  Rosa  N.  Carey. 

Lover  or  Friend  ? 

Heriot's  Choice.      |      Queenie's  Whim. 

Only  the  Governess. 

Nellie's  Memories. 

Not  Like  Other  Girls. 

Robert  Ord's  Atonement. 

Barbara  Heathcote's  Trial. 

Uncle  Max.  I  Wee  Wifie. 

Wooed  and  Married. 

Mary  St.  John.  |  For  Lilias. 

By  Mrs.  Alexander. 

The  Wooing  O't.    |     Her  Dearest  Foe. 
Which  Shall  It  Be  ? 
Look  Before  You  Leap. 

By  Anthony  Trollope. 

The  Three  Clerks. 

By  Florence  Montgomery. 

Misunderstood. 

Thrown  Together.  |  Seaforth. 

By  Marie  Corelli. 

The  Soul  of  Lilith. 
Ardath.  |  Wormwood. 

A  Romance  of  Two  Worlds. 
Vendetta  1  |  Thelma, 

By  J.  Sheridan  Le  Fanu. 

Uncle  Silas.       I      In  a  Glass  Darkly. 
The  House  by  the  Churchyard. 

By  Baroness  Tautphoeus. 

The  Initials.  |  Quits ! 

By  E.  Werner. 

Success.  I  Fickle  Fortune. 


By  Jessie  Fothergill. 

From  Moor  Isles. 
The  «*  First  Violin." 
,        Borderland.  |         Probation. 

Kith  and  Kin.        |  Aldyth. 

By  W.  E.  Norris. 

Miss  Shafto.  |  The  Rogues 

A  Bachelor's  Blunder. 
Major  and  Minor. 

By  Lady  6.  FttUerton. 

Too  Strange  Not  to  be  True. 

By  Mrs.  Annie  Edwardes. 

Ought  We  to  Visit  Her  ? 

Leah :  a  Woman  of  Fashion. 

A  Girton  Girl.      |      Susan  Fielding. 

By  Mary  Cholmondeley. 

Sir  Charles  Danvers. 

By  Mrs.  W.  K.  CUflford. 

Aunt  Anne. 

By  Maarten  Maartens. 

An  Old  Maid's  Love. 
The  Sin  of  Joost  Avelingh. 
**  God's  Fool." 

By  Mrs.  Biddell. 

George  Geith  of  Fen  Court. 
Bern  a  Boyle. 

By  Marcus  Clarke. 

For  the  Term  of  His  Natural  life. 

By  Jane  Austen. 

(Messrs.  BerUlei/s  are  the  only  Complete 
Editions. ) 

Emma. 

Lady  Susan  and  the  Watsons. 

Mansfield  Park. 

Northanger  Abbe^  and  Persuasion^ 

Pride  and  Prejudice. 

Sense  and  Sensibility. 

By  Hawley  Smart 

Breezie  Langton. 

By  Mrs.  Parr. 

Adam  and  Eve. 

By  Helen  Mathers. 

Comin'  Thro'  the  Rye. 

By  Mrs.  Notley. 

Olive  Vflrcoe. 


RICHARD  BENTLEY  &  SON,   8  New   Burlington  Stebet,   W., 

|>tibU0ber0  in  ^rtinarie  to  Der  Obaicsti  tbe  duecn. 


MACMILLA^N^S   MAGAZINE.— ADVERTISEMENTS. 

CHAPMAN  &  HALL'S  NEW  BOOKS. 


Five  Months'  Sport  in  Somaliland. 

By  LORD  WOLVERTON.    With  lUustrations.    Crown  8vo. 

Creatures  of  Other  Days. 

By  Rev.  H.  N.  HUTCHINSON,  F.G.S.,  Author  of  "Extinct  Monsters."  With  Illustrations  by  J.  Smit. 
Large  crown  8vo. 

Travel  and  Adventure  in  the  Congo  Free  State,  and 
its   Big   Game  Shooting. 

By  BULA  N'ZAU.    Illustrated  from  the  Author's  sketches.    One  volume,  demy  8vo. 

Incidents  of  Foreign  Field  Sports. 

By  Colonel  POLLOK,  Author  of  "  Sport  in  British  Burmah."    With  Illustrations.    Deiuy  8vo. 

The  Nests  and  Eggs  of  Non-Indigenous  British  Birds  ; 

or  such  Species  that  do  not  Breed  within  the  British  Arclni>elago.  By  CHARLES  DIXON,  Author  of 
"  Migration  of  Birds,"  Ac.    Crown  8vo. 

Aphorisms  from  the  Writings  of  Herbert  Spencer. 

Selected  by  JULIA  RAYMOND  GIN6ELL.    With  Portrait  of  Herbbrt  Spencer.    Crown  8vo,  3s.  [Eeady 

The  Street  of  Human  Habitations. 

By  Mrs.  RAY  S.  LINEHAM,  Member  of  the  Japan  Society.  With  nearly  Four  Hundred  Illustrations. 
Crown  Svo,  6». 

About  Orchids :   a  Chat. 

By  FREDERICK  BOYLE.  With  Eight  Coloured  Illustrations,  reduced  from  the  superb  Drawings  by  Mr. 
Moon.    Large  crown  Svo,  8«. 

A  Land  of  Mosques  and  Marabouts. 

By  the  Hon*  Mrs.  GREVILLE-NUGENT.    Illustrated.    Demy  Svo,  lU. 

Secrets  of  the  Prison-House  ; 

OR,  Gaol  Studies  and  Sketches.  By  Major  ARTHUR  GRIFFITHS,  H.M.  Inspector  of  Prisons.  With 
numerous  Illustrations  by  George  D.  Rowlandson.    In  2  vols.,  demy  Svo,  30<. 

Around  Tonkin  and  Siam. 

By  PRINCE  HENRY  D'ORLEANS.    Translated  by  C.  B.  Pitman.    With  28  Illustrations,  demy  Svo,  149. 

The  Yoruba-speaking  Peoples   of  the  Slave   Coast  of 

WEST  AFRICA:  their  Relioion,  Manners,  Customs,  Laws,  Language,  &c  By  Colonel  A.  B.  ELLIS. 
Author  r{  "The  Ewe-speaking  People  of  the  Slave  Coast,"  and  "  Tshi-speaking  Peoples  of  the  Gold  Coast." 
With  an  Appendix  and  Map.    Demy  Svo,  10«.  6d. 

Problems  of  the  Future  and  Essays. 

By  SAMUEL  LAING.    Demy  Svo,  3«.  6d.    Thirteenth  Thousand.  [InthePreM. 

The  Life  of  Sir  Richard  Francis  Burton,  K.C.M.G.,  ^c. 

By  his  Wife,  ISABEL  BURTON.  With  numerous  Portraits,  Coloured  and  other  Hlustiations,  and  Maps. 
2  vols.,  demy  Svo,  42s. 

Hilda's   "Where  is  It?"  of  Recipes. 

Containing  many  old  Cape,  Indian,  and  Malay  Dishes  and  Preserves.  By  HILDAOONDA  J.  DUCKITT. 
Fifth  Thousand.    Crown  Svo,  4».  6d,  [Beady, 

The  Naturalist  in  La  Plata. 

By  W.  H.  HUDSON,  CM. Z.S.    With  numerous  Illustrations  by  J.  Smit.     New  Edition.     [InthePresa. 


CHAPMAN  &   HALL,   Limited,  London. 


OSGOOD,  MclLYAINE  &  Co.'s  ANHODMCEMEHTS 

IMPORTANT    NEW   WORK   OF   HISTORY,    TRAVEL, 

AND    ADVENTURE. 

TRAVELS    IN    INDIA 

A    HUNDRED   YEARS    AGO. 


A  Civil  Servant  of  the  Honourable  East  India  Company. 

Preserved  by  his  son,  Thomas  Twining,  of  Twickenham,  and  Edited  by  the  Rev.  William 

H.  6.  Twining,  Vicar  of  St.  Stephen's,  Westminster. 

With  Portrait  and  Map.  Demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  16s. 

THOMAS  TWINING  was    one  of    the  energetic    Englishmen  who  laid  the  foundations 

of  our  great  Indian  Empire. 

The   ATHBNiBUM  of  Blaroh  10th,  1894,  says— 
*'His    style,  clear,    scholarly,  and  ele^rant,  seems    to    harmonise   "with  the 
portrait  in  the  frontispiece,  and  "writh  the  close  of  the  'periwis'  period  in  our 
ordinary  dress.   As  a  record  of  Indian  travel,  his  book  deserves  a  place  beside 
the  corresponding  ivorks  of  Bemier  and  Tavemier." 

,'  JUST  PUBLISHED. 

By  the  AUTHOR  of  *'TESS  OF  THE  D'URBERVILLES." 

LIFE'S    LITTLE    IRONIES. 

A  SET  OF  TALES  WITH  SOME  COLLOQUIAL  SKETCHES  ENTITLED 

A  FEW  CRUSTED  CHARACTERS. 

By  THOBIAS  HARDY.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6«. 

NOTE.— The  first  Large  Edition  SOLD  OUT  a  week   before  publication.      SECOND  LARGE  EDITION 
NEARLY  EXHAUSTED.     A  THIRD  LARGE  EDITION  In  rapid  preparation. 

COMPANION  VOLUME. 

A    GROUP    OF    NOBLE    DAMES.     By  Thomas  Hardt.     Con- 

taining  *'  The  First  Countess  of  Wessex,"  and  other  Tales.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  dt.    New  Edition. 

NOW  READY,  AT  ALL  LIBRARIES. 

A    WARD    IN    CHANCERT.      By    Mrs.     Alexander.      2    vols. 

Crown  8Yd. 
"  Essentially  an  '  up-to-date '  novel,  and  the  interest  is  well  sustained  throughout"— Dai2y  Telegraph. 

NOW  READY,  AT  ALL  LIBRARIES. 

SOME     EVERT-DAT    FOLKS.     By    Eden  Fhillpotts.      3  vols. 

Crown  8vo. 
' '  Certainly  not  an  every-day  novel.    His  pages  are  full  of  a  genial  humour  and  shrewd  but  kindly  observation, 
which  recall  Miss  Mitford  at  her  best  amongst  the  village  gossips."- T^  AthenoBum, 

NEEDS  MUST.     By  Amella  S.  C.  Young.     (Pamela  Sneyd).    Crown 

8vo,  69. 
'*  A  singularly  clever  noveL    The  style  is  terse  and  vivid,  and  there  is  not  a  page  without  more  tiian  one '  good 
thing.'"— r*«  World. 

HORACE    CHASE.     By  Constance  Fenimore  Woolson.     Crpwn 

8vo,  cloth  extra,  6$. 

IN    THE    BSESHES.      By    Florence  Severne,  Author  of  ''The 

Pillar  House."    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6$. 

SECOND  EDITION. 

PLATONICS :    A    STUDT.    By  Ethel  M.  Arnold.    Cloth,  Is.  6^. 

"  I  strongly  recommend  a  little  novelette  by  the  sister  of  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  and  nleoe  of  Matthew  Arnold 
A  most  suggestive  story  of  singular  promise. "— IVtUfc. 

London  :  OSGOOD,  McILVAINE  i  CO.,  46  Albkmarlb  Street,  W. 
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THE 


AUTONYM 


LIBRARY 


2imo,  price  in  Paper,  Is.  6d. ;   Cloth.  2s.  each. 

The  success  of  the  "  Fsendonym  Library,"  which  has 
just  reached  its  37th  voltune,  has  been  such  that  in  nearly 
every  case  it  has  been  found  impossible  for  the  authors 
contributing  to  it  to  remain  pseudonymous,  and  it  is  partly 
owing  to  this  circumstance  that  the  publisher  has  deter- 
mined to  issue  another  collection  of  Short  Bepresentative 
Works  of  Fiction,  under  the  title  of  the  "Autonym 
Library."  In  this  case,  however,  the  authors  will  be  well- 
known  novelists,  who  will  sign  their  names  to  their 
respective  volumes.  It  is  designed  that  the  "Autonym 
Library  "  shaU  include  more  of  English  and  less  of  foreign 
work  tiian  the  "  Pseudonym  Library  "  has  done,  and  that 
it  shall  appeal  to  a  greater  public  than  its  rival- 

Vol.    I.,    early   in  April. 

THE     UPPER     BERTH. 

By    F.    MARION    CRAWFORD. 

OTHER    VOLUMES    ARE    IN    ACTIVE     PREPARATION. 


SECOND    EDITION. 

MARK    RUTHERFORD'S 
NEW   NOVEL 

CATHERINE    FURZE. 

Two  Vols.,  clotb,  12». 

"  Of  flur  the  most  impressive,  original,  and  interest- 
ing work  of  fiction  that  has  fiUlen  into  our  hands  for 
many  a  month."— iSt.  Jamee$  OoMttte, 

**  A  simple  and  touching  story,  told  with  rare  skill 
and  power."— IFetiMinster  OaztUe. 

"Can  be  read  many  times  by  the  same  reader  before 
its  interest  is  exhausted."— Scotowon. 

"Mark  Rutherford  has  treated  a  risky  conception 

with  rare  skill  and  delicacy Fascinates  the 

reader."— OikritMan  World. 

"A  book  by  'Mark  Rutherford'  is  quite  a  treat 
.  .  .  . '  Catherine  Furse '  should  be  read  not  once, 
but  many  time8."—AthenaBum. 


SECOND    EDITION. 

S.     R-     CROCKETT'S 

NEW  STORY-THE  RAIDERS. 

By  the  Author  of  "  The  Stiekit  Minister,"  Ac. 
Crown  8to.  doth,  gilt  top,  6$. 

%*  Th4  Fint  Large  SdUUm  homing  been  exkautUd 
on  the  dag  ofpubKeatUm,  a  Second  BdiUon  hoe  been 
prepeared. 

**  The  new  Barrie  of  yesterday  is  to  day  a  second 
Stevenson — and  no  bad  second,  let  us  make  haste  to 
add.  ....  Mr.  Crockett  wrUes  exceedingly  well— 
crisply,  vividly,  and  above  all  readably.  His  Scotch 
is  delightfnl,  and  frequent,  tbouc^  somewhat 
capriciously  distributed,  parenthetic  translations 
smooth  the  thistly  path  for  tite  Southron.  He  has  a 
keen  sense  of  humorous  character."— i)ai||r  Chronicle. 


London  :  T.  FISHER  UN  WIN,  PAtERNOSTBR  Squam,  E.C. 
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mne  STORY  of  IttY  TIHTO  IHTIVSS, 

By  One  of  Their  Husbands. 

By  Mb.  TIMOTHY  MOLESKIN.    Edited  by  Bldom  Phewvxes,  Esq.    Crown  8vo,  cloih,  St.  6d.    [Readf 


By  SYDNEY  CHRISTIAN,  Author  of  "  Lydia."    2  vols,  crown  8vo,  doth.     [ApHl 

AMONG  THE   MOORS :    Notes  and  Sketches  of  an  Artist.     By  G. 

MONTBARD,  Author  of  *'  En  Egypte,"  Ac.    Fully  Illustrated.    Royal  8to,  oloth,  16*.  [April. 

LARGE  PAPER  EDITION,  strletly  limited  to  100  copies,  each  numbered  and  signed  by  the  Author ;  printed 
on  Japanese  vellum.    Price  Three  Ouineas  each,  net. 

ON  SHORT  LEAVE  TO  JAPAN.   By  Captain  G.  J.  Younghusband, 

Queen's  Own  Corps  of  Guides,  Author  uf  "Eighteen  Hundred  Miles  on  a  Burmese  Tat,"  Ac.  With 
Ulostrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth.  [Beadif. 

DANTE     a.     ROSSETTI    AND     THE     PRE-RAPHAELITE' 

MOVEMENT.  Viewed  in  relation  to  the  Problems,  Tendencies,  and  Purposes  of  Modem  English  Art.  By 
Mbs.  J.  W.  WOOD.    With  Eight  PhotograTure  Illustrations.    8vo,  cloth.  [April. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Lord  Battersea,  Mr.  Theodore  Watts,  Mr.  Moncure  D.  Conway,  and  others,  several 
Important  drawings  and  studies  are  reproduced  for  the  first  time,  and  they  appear  in  the  book  as  ftdl-page 
FhotogiaYure  Illustrations. 

CARTIER  TO  FRONTENAC  :   a  Study  of  Geographical  Discovery 

in  the  Interior  of  North  America  in  its  Historical  Relations.  15S4-1700.  By  JUSTIN  WINSOR,  Author  of 
"Christopher  Columbus,"  "A  Narrative  and  Critical  History  of  America,''  &c.  Illustrated  with  Maps, 
Plans,  Ac.    8vo,  cloth,  15«. 

OLIMPSES  OF  TKB  FRENCH  REVOLUTION.    Myths,  Ideals, 

and  Realities.  By  J.  G.  ALGER,  Author  of  **  Englishmen  in  the  French  Revolution,"  Ac  Crown  8vo, 
doth,  6a        "A  deeply  interesting  and  most  valuable  hook." -^DaUy  Chronicle. 

PARLIAMENTARY     OK>VERNMENT     IN     ENGLAND:     Its 

Origin,  Development,  and  Practical  Operation.    By  the  late  ALPH^US  TODD,  LL.D.,  C.M.G.,  Librsrian 
of  Parliament  for  the  Dominion  of  Canada.    New  Edition.  Abridged  and  Revised  by.  His  Excellency 
SPENCER  WALPOLE.    2  vols,  crown  8vo.,  half  bound,  gilt  top.  15s. 
"  A  work  of  unquestionable  value  to  one  who  would  study  tJbe  machinery  of  the  English  Government  in  aU  its 

parts.    Indeed,  for  giving  an  insight  into  the  practical  affairs  of  the  politics  of  England  there  is  no  other  work 

«f  80  great  value."— Prof.  Adams's  "Manual  of  Historical  Literature.^' 

A  MANUAL  OF  OBSTETRIC  NURSING.    By  Marian  Humfrsy, 

British  Lying-in  Hospital,  London ;  Diploma  London  Obstetric  Society ;  Member  of  R<^  British  Norses' 
Association,  and  of  its  Ilegistration  Board.  Dedicated  to  H.R.H.  Princess  Mary,  Duchess  of  Teck.  Crown 
8V0,  800  pp.,  cloth,  3«.  M. 

ANCIENT    ARMS   AND  !  HISTORY   OF    ENGRAVING 

ARMOUR :  A  Pictorial  and  Descriptive  Record  !  IN  ENGLAND.    By  LODIS  FAGAN.    Illustrated 


of  the  Origin  and  Development  of  Arms  and 
Armour.  To  which  are  appended  188  Plates, 
—  -^ially  drawn  from  the  Author's  Collection. 


by  100  Typical  Examples  reproduced  fh>m  Rare 
and    Unique    Prints  in   the   British    Museum, 


EDWIN  J.  BRETT.    Imperial  4to,  660  pp.  I  exemplifying  the  progress  of  the  Art  from  the  end 

th  1,200  Original  Engravings,  half  bound,  £b  b$.  '  of  the  Sixteenth  Century  to  the  Earlier  Years  of 

(c  ?**•      ^       ^-.^  ^   .   .^                  - .  '  Her  Mi^esty's  Reign.    Mr.  Fsgan  has  prepared 

^lX^l*^Z^iZiS^Tr^  of  th.  «.  .f  j  ,  eatiaogue  raU«,ni  of  th.  «t  work,  of  th. 

"Mr.  Brett's  magnificent  work."— Daily  Telegraph.  \  engravers  represented. 

A  1'^*  iwl  %  ftothority  more  thorough  and  up-to-  The  edition  is  strictly  limited  to  One  Hundred 

"A  m2tS;>i;^^nti  kind.  ...  Mr.  Bn.tt'swork  ^^''••l,^*!?^'**'*^*^"'*^^^^,^*"*!' 

it  as  interesting  as  it  is  valuable."— RfacJk  and  WhiU.  !  '^^  **®  <"^*'  ^^  ^  received  but  for  the  complete 

"Is  noteworthy  for  the  very  elaborate  series  of  work.    Sections  I.  and  II.  are  now  ready.    Section 

Ulustrations  with  which  it  Is  enriched."  ~r<fa««.  I  IIL,  May,  1894. 


PREACHERS  OF  THE  AGE  SERIES. -Two  New  Volumes. 

Uniform  Crown  8vo  Volfc,  with  Photogravure  Portraits,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each. 

THE  DATS  OF  THE  SON  OF  I  A  CUP    OF    COLD    WATER. 

MAN.  By  the  Rev.  B.  J.  Gouob,  M.  A.,  of  Dundee.  J         By  the  Rev.  J.  Murlau  Joinca,  of,  Lewishanu 

London:  SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON  <k  COMPANF,  Limited, 
St.  Dunstan's  House,  Fetter  Lane,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 
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THE    NINETEENTH    CENTURY, 

k  Monthly  Review.    Edited  by  JilES  KHOWLES. 

Contribtttions  by  the  following  eminent  writers  have  appeared  in  its  columns 


LordTennroon, 

Bt.  Hon.  w .  E.  OUdstone. 

Cardinal  Manning. 

Vet.  Stratford  de  RedclifTe. 

The  Duke  of  Ar^ll. 

TheBiflhop  of  Gloucester 

and  BristoL 
The  Dean  of  tit.  Paul's. 
Archibald  Forbes. 
Matthew  Arnold. 
Professor  Huxley. 
James  Anthony  Froude. 
Sir  J.  Lubbock,  Bart,  MP. 
Dr.  W.  B.  Carpenter. 
Rey.  J.  Baldwin  Brown. 
Rt.  Hon.  J.  Stansfeld,  M.P. 
Rey.  A.  H.  Mackonochie. 
Canon  T.  T.  Carter. 
Canon  Barry. 
Lord  Selbome. 
Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Stephen. 
M.  E.  Grant  Duff. 
Lord  Brassey. 
Sir  T.  Bazley.  M.P. 
Rt.  Hon.  Lyon  Playfair. 
Sir  Julius  Yogel,  K.C.M.G. 
Henry  Irving. 
SirTho8.Wat8on,Bart.,MJ). 
Lady  Pollock. 
George  yon  Bunsen. 
George  PercyBadger,D.C.L. 
Professor  Colvin. 
Lt.-Gen.  Sir  Geo.  Chesney. 
Sir  Erskine  Perry. 
Sir  Henry  Sumner  Maine. 
Bey.  Malcolm  Mac  Coll. 
General  Lord  Wolseley. 
Professor  T3mdall. 
Captain  Gaiabier,  R.N. 
John  Holms. 
Urr.  Doran. 
Professor  RnsUn. 
Alfired  Wills,  Q.C. 
The  Dean  of  Westminster. 
The  Abb6  Martin. 
Sir  B.  Spencer  Robinson. 
Professor  Fleeming  Jenkin. 
Dr.  Humphrey  Sandwith. 
The  Hon.  Boden  Noel. 
The    Right    Rev.   Charles 

Worosworth. 
Mons.  John  Lemoinne. 
Rabbi  Hermann  Adler. 
General  8ir  E.  B.  Hamley, 
Professor  Goldwin  Smith. 
Professor  St.  George  Mivart. 
Mons.  Raoul  Pictet 
His  Highness  MidhatPasha. 
Lord  Arthur  Russell,  M.P. 
Colonel  C.  B.  Brackenbury. 
Dr.  G.  Vance  Smith. 
Sir  D.  Wedderbum.  Bart 
Miss  Florence  Nightingale. 
Mrs.  Fawcett. 
Professor  W.  Knight 
H.  M.  Hyndmaa. 
The  Rey.  W.  L.  Blackley. 
Viscount  Sherbrooke. 
Mi^or-General  Sir   H.    C. 

ItawlinsoXL 


Sir  Henry  W.  Tyler.  M.P, 
Anthony  Trollope. 
Rt  Hon.  Henry  Fawcett 
Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson,  Bart 
W.  Holman  Hunt 
Dr.  J.  Mortimer-Granyille. 
Henry  R.  GrenfelL 
Earl  Grey. 

Montague  Cookson,  Q.C. 
James  Payn. 
Viscountess  Strangford. 
Sir  Henry  ThomiMon. 
The  Earl  of  Dunraven. 
Sir  P.  W.  Heygate,  Bart. 
James  Caird,  C.B. 
Leonard  Courbiey,  M.P. 
Bt  Hon.  Lord  Norton. 
Lady  Stanley  of  Alderley. 
Lt-Gen.  Sir  John  Adye. 
Edmond  About. 
Bt  Hon.  H.  C.  Raikes,M.P. 
Bt  Hon.  Viscount  Midleton. 
Sir  Edmund  F.  du  Cane. 
The  Bishop  of  Carlisle. 
J.  O'Connor  Power. 
Sir  F.  Leighton.  P.R A. 
The  Earl  of  Bedesdale. 
Sir  James  Fagot,  Bart. 
Hon.  Edward  Lyttelton. 
G.  F.  Watts,  R.A. 
P6re  Hyacinthe. 
SirTheodore  Martin,  K.C.B. 
Monsignor  Capel. 
Justin  McCarthy,  M.P. 
Viscount  Melgund. 
Dr.  Cliarles  Mackay. 
C.  Kegan  Paul. 
Mons.  Ernest  Benan. 
Sir  Wm.  Gull,  Bart.,  M.D. 
Professor  A.  Vamb^ry. 
Syed  Ameer  Ali. 
Sir  Bobert  Collier. 
Samuel  Laing,  M.P. 
Lt-Gen.  B.  Strachey,  B.E. 
Dr.  Octayius  Sturges. 
Dr.  Seymour  Shaney. 
E.  Baoul  Duyal. 
H.  Seymour  Tremenheere, 
Earl  of  Carnarvon.     [C.B. 
Lord  Lymington,  M.P. 
Mi^or  Hallett. 
W.  M.  Torrens,  M.P. 
LadyMarian  Alford. 
Bt  Hon.  Earl  Fortescne. 
William  Fowler,  M.P. 
Thos.  Burt,  M.P. 
Admiral  Lord  Dunsany. 
Bt  Hon.  A.  J.  B.  Beresford 

Hope,  M.P. 
Hon.  Maude  Stanley. 
Professor  Edward  Dowden. 
Bt.  Hon.  G.  Shaw  Lefevre. 
Lord  Meatb. 
Bt  Hon.  Earl  Nelson. 
Sir  Edward  Sullivan,  Bart. 
Tlie  Duke  of  Manchester. 
A.  J.  Balfour,  M.P. 
H.  Stafford  Northcote.  C.R 
Professor  Max  Miiller. 
Mrs.  Algernon  Eingsford. 


Bev  Dr.  Wright 

James  W.  Barclay.  M.P, 

W.  Bence  Jones. 

Sir  Alex.  J.  Arbuthnot 

Lord  Coliu  Campbell,  M.P. 

Dr.  T.  Lauder  Brunton. 

Dr.  Siemens,  F.B.S. 

Hamilton  Aide. 

C.  F.  Gordon  Cumming. 

Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley. 

His  Excellency  Count  de 

Falbe. 
Ahmed  Arabi. 
Prince  Krapotkine. 
Maria  Trench. 
Hon.W.StJ.Brodrick,M.P. 
C.  E.  Lewis,  M.P. 
Wm.  Bathbone,  M.P. 
Bev.  Canon  Gr^ory. 
Lady  Paget. 

SirLintomSimmons,  G.  C.  B. 
Sydney  C.  Buxton,  M.P. 
Bt  Hon.  Lord  Lifford. 
Samuel  Plimsoll. 
Hallam  Tennyson. 
Bight  Hon.  Lord  de  Vesci. 
Bt.  Hon.  J.  G.  Hubbard. 
Plrof.MonierWilliams,C.LE. 
Bt  Hon.  Sir  Bartle  Frere. 
Marquis  of  Blandford. 
Rt.  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Airlie. 
Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Monteagle. 
Sir  R.  Loyd  Lindsay,  V.O. 
M.  Joseph  Reinaoh. 
Rt.  Hon.  Earl  De  la  Warr. 
M.  Emile  de  Lavelaye. 
Rt  Hon.  Earl  Derby. 
W.  Farrer  Ecroyd,  M.P. 
Sir  John  Pope  Hennessy. 
Rev.  Dr.  F.  G.  Lee. 
The  Earl  of  Lytton. 
Sir  Rutherford  Alcock. 
Principal  Tulloch,  D.D. 
Charles  Milnes  Gaskell. 
Hon.  K  Lyulph  Stanley. 
Prof.  Owen,C.B.,  F.B.8. 
M.  le  Baron  D'Estoumelles. 
F.  C.  Bumaud. 
Rev.  Stopford  A.  Brooke. 
Peter  Taylor,  M.P. 
Algernon  B.  Mitford. 
W.  T.  Marriott.  M.P. 
Sir  Julius  Benedict 
The  Earl  of  Belmore. 
Professor  Donkin. 
Bt.  Hon.  Sir  B.  A.  Cross. 
Professor  G.  A.  Macforren. 
Hon.  George  C.  Brodrick. 
J.  Seymour  Keay. 
Octavia  HiU. 
W.  S.  Blunt. 

SirHenryParkes,  K.C.M.G. 
Sir  Fredk.  Boberts,  G.C.B. 
Sir  Samuel  Baker. 
Edward  Dicey. 
The  Duke  of  St.  Albans. 
Bev.  J.  Guinness  Bogers* 
B.  W.  Dale. 
H.  O.  Arnold  Forster. 
W.  B.  S.  Balston. 


John  Fowler. 

Bev.  W.  Martineaia. 

Frederick  Wedmore. 

Bev.  Dr.  Jessopp. 

Frederic  Harrison. 

Theodore  Watts. 

Edmund  Gmmey. 

Leslie  Stephen. 

Bev.  Sam.  A.  Bamett 

Earl  Cowper. 

8ir  Julian  Gnldsmid. 

Aubrey  de  Vere. 

Samuel  Smith,  M.  P. 

Geo.  W.  E.  Bussell,  M.P. 

George  Howell. 

Count  Conestabile. 

F.  W.  BowseU,  O.B. 

W.  8.  Liny. 

Lord  Bury. 

Oapt.  Hozier. 

Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Lamington. 

Marcliese  Nobili  Vitellesch. 

Dr.  W.  H.  BustelL 

Lord  Justice  Fry. 

Lt-Gen.   Sir  P.   L.   Mao- 

Dougall,  K.C.M.G. 
Sir  Evelyn  Baring. 
H.  D.  Traill. 
Sir  Henry  Taylor. 
Bt  Hon.  Earlof  Shaftes- 
Herbert  Spencer.       [bury. 
C.  Magniac,  M.P. 
BtHon.  EarlCamperdown. 
Cardinal  Newnum. 
Miss  Lonsdale. 
Algernon  C.  Swinburne. 
F.  W.  H.  Myers. 
J.  Henry  Shorthoose. 
Edith  Simoox. 
C.  S.  Moberley  Bell. 
Agnes  Lambert 
Henry  George. 
Bev.  J.  N.  Dalton, 
Geo.  J.  Bomanes. 
Lady  C.  Milnes  Gaskell. 
Lord  Braboume. 
Nina  Kennard. 
W.  Fraser  Bae. 
Lawrence  Oliphant. 
James  Fergnsson. 
Sir  Ed.  ClarkCL  M  J*. 
Lady  George  HamOtcuk. 
Albert  Grey,  M.P. 
J.  H.  Tnke. 
Earl  of  Pembroke. 
Marquis  of  Lome. 
Lord  Napier  and  Bttrlek. 
Lord  Acton. 
Lord  Damley. 
Hobart  Pasha. 
MiOor-Gen.HoD.W.Fielcttng. 
Prof.  John  Stuart  Blaokie. 
Dr.  Chas.  Cameron,  M.F. 
H.Schutz  unison. 
George  Jacob  Holyoake. 
Bev.  G.  B.  Gleig. 
Capt.  E.  A.  de  Cosson,. 

P.B.G.S. 
H.  H.  Champion. 


CONTENTS  for  MARCH,  1894.— The  impending  Bevolutlon.  By  Professor  Goldwin  Smith.— The 
Chamberiain  Cdalition  Programme.  By  Edward  Dicey,  C.B.~ Western  Nations  and  Eastern  Markets.  By  Holt  8. 
Hallett— Devil-hnnt&g  in  Elizabethan  England.  By  T.  G.  Law.— Elementary  Education  and  the  Detay  of 
Literature.  By  Joseph  Ackland.— The  Bevolt  of  the  Daughters ;  (1)  By  Mrs.  Crackanthorpe,  (2)  By  Mrs.  Haw«u. — 
A  Beply  ftt>m  the  Daughters :  (1)  By  Lady  Kathleen  Culfe,  (2)  By  Miss  Alys  Pearsall  Smith.— The  Shah  of  Persia  in 
England.  By  Professor  Vamb^ry.— The  Mystery  of  Monsieur  Begnier.  By  Archibald  Forbes.— Improvement  of 
Irish  Hunters.  By  Frederick  Wrench.— Some  Great  Chnrches  of  France.  No.  1.  Notre-Dame  d^Amieufc  By 
Walter  Pater.— Women  as  0£9cial  Inspectors.  By  Miss  Louisa  Twining^— In  the  Mountains  of  Egypt  Bj: 
B.  N.  Buxton.— The  Lotos  Eaters.    By  Sir  Lepel  GrifBn,  K.C.8.I.— Elegy.    By  Algernon  Charles  Swinburne. 

London:  SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON,  &  COMPANY,  Limited. 
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SMITH,  ELDER  &  Co.  S  NEW  BOOKS. 

MRS.  HUMPHRY  WARD'S  NEW  NOVEL. 

On  April  3rd,  at  all  the  Libraries,  in  3  vols,  post  8vo. 

MARCELLA. 

By     MRS.     HUMPHRY     WARD, 

Author  of  "  Robert  Elsmere,"  "  The  History  of  David  Grieve,"  4o. 

HEW   VOLUME    OF    "THE    DICTIONARY   OF    NATIOHAL    BIOGRAPHY." 

Beady  this  day.    Price  15s.  net,  in  cloth ;  or  in  half-morocco,  marbled  edges.  20s.  net. 

Vol.  XXXVIII.  (MILMAN— MORE)  of  the 

DICTIONARY  OF  NATIONAL  BIOGRAPHY. 

Edited   by   SIDNXriT   IiBB. 

*«*  Volume  I.  teas  published  on  January  1,  1885,  and  o  further  volume  will  he  istued  quarterly  until 

the  completion  of  the  work, 
NOTE.— A  Pull  Prospectus  op  "The  Dictionary  of  Natiokal  Biot.raphy,"  with  Specimen  Pages,  mat 

BE  BAD  upon   APPLICATION. 


ENTITLED 


ATTHEW    AUSTIN, 

Is   now   appearing   in    the    '*OORNHILL    MAQAZINE." 
The  APRIL  Number,  containing  the  fourth  instalment,  and  tiie  following  additional  Contributions :— THE 
SWEET  TOOTH— LODGINGS  IN   THULE— DRESS— CHARACTER  NOTE :   THE  NURSE— PAGANS  AT 
PLAY— WITH  EDGED  TOOLS,  Chapters  XX  XVL  to  XXXIX., 

IS    NOW    READY,     PRICE    SIXPENCE. 


In  the  press.    Crown  8vo. 

STANHOPE     OF     CHESTER:    a    Mystery. 

By  PERCY  ANDREAE. 

NEW  VOLUMES  OF  SMITH,  ELDER,  &  GO.'S  POPULAR  2/-  AND  2/6  SERIES. 

In  the  press,  foap.  8to,  boards,  pictorial  cover,  2s.  each ;  or  limp  red  doth,  2«.  6d.  each. 

DARK:    a    Tale    of  the    Down    Country.     By  Mrs. 

STEPHEN  BATSON. 

FROM  ONE   0]E:NERATI0N   TO   ANOTHER.    By 

HENRY  8BT0M  UERRIMAN,  Author  of  -"The  Slave  of  the  Lunp,"  ftc. 

NEW  AND  CnaPER  EDITION  OF  THE  HON.  EMILyIaWLESS'S  "CRANIA." 

In  the  press,  crown  8yo,  3«.  6d. 

GRANIA:    the    Story    of   an    Island.     By   the    Hon. 

EMILT  LAWLESS,  Author  of  ^<  Hurrish,"  "  With  Essex  in  Ireland,"  ^. 

MEW  NOVELS  fN  THE  PRESS. 

RICHARD    DARE.     %  Mrs.  Alfreo)  Baldwin,  Author 

of  *•  The  Story  of  a  Marriage,"  "  Where  Town  and  Country  Meet,"  Ac.    2  vols,  post  8vo.  [Shortly. 

WITH     EDGED     TOOLS.    By   Hbnby   Seton 

MBRRIMAN,  Author  of  '*The  Slave  of  the  Lamp,"lto.    8  vols,  post  8vo.  [On  ApHl  25tK 

Me9W9,  SMITH,  BLDBB,  A  CO*  tvUi  be  happy  to  forward  a  eopy  of  their  CATALOOUK 

post  free  on  appHeoHon, 

London:  SMITH,  ELDER,  k  CO.,  16  Waterloo  Place,  S.W. 
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Messrs.  i  D.  INNES  &  GO.'S  PUBUGATIONS 


IN     PREPARATION. 


The  Oospel  of  the  People. 
BY    WRITERS,    PREACHERS,    AND   WORKERS. 

A  Group  of  Studies  mainly  in  the  relation  of  Christian  Doctrine  and  Practice  to 
Social  Questions  of  the  Day,  by  various  well-known  Authors  and  Preachers. 

AMONG  THE  CONTRIBUTORS  ARE  :— 

Thb  Dean  Dbsionate  of  £lt.  Professor  Shuttlbworth,  Rev.  Hon.  J.  Adderlet, 
Hall  Caine,  Lewis  Morris,  Tom  Mann,  R.  le  Gallienke,  S.  B.  Crookstt,  A.  E.  Fletcher, 
Walter  Crake,  Grant  Allen,  Alfred  Russel  Wallace,  Hon.  Roden  Noel,  Henry 

Arthur  Jones,  and  others. 


By    ROBERT   K.    DOUGLAS. 

Keeper  of  the  Oriental  Books  and  Manuscripts  in  the  BriUth  Museum,  Professor  of  Chinese  at 

King*s  Colie^. 

SOCIETY   IN    CHINA, 

AN    ACCOUNT    OF     THE    EVERT  -  DAT    LIFE    OF    THE 
PEOPLE,  SOCIAL,  POLITICAL,  AND  RELIGIOUS. 

With  Numerous  Illustrations  reprodueed  in  Collotype  ft^m  Photofirraphs 

and  OHgrinal  Drawings  by  Chinese  Artists. 


By   J.  E.  OK>RE,   F.R.A.S. 

THE  WORLDS  OP  SPACE 

A  Series  of  Popular   Articles   on  Astronomical  Subjects. 

WITH    NUMEROUS    ILLUSTRATIONS. 


A  Study  of  Five  English  Poets.       By  Abthub  D.  Inkes. 

Cloth,  antique  extra,  gilt  top,  6s, 

**  Readable,  graceftd,  and  cnltared."— St.  JatM^i  OazHte. 

**  Will  be  read  with  sympathy  and  pleasure  by  every  lover  of  poetry. — Seotmman, 

**  Never  were  great  poets  and  their  gifts  to  us  dealt  with  in  a  more  reverential  and  yet  discriminating  fashion. 
All  followers  of  the  great  five  should  possess  this  little  book,  whose  dainty  get  up  is  still  its  least  charm."— Poll 
Mall  Gazette.  

WITH  AN  INTRODUCTION  BY  LADY  JEUNE. 

Articles  upon  the  Employment  of  Educated  Women. 

Demy  8vo,  cloth,  2s,  6d. 

"  The  papen  are  fhll  of  fimitfol  suggestions  and  serviceable  information."— IHmec. 

"  The  book  should  be  noticed  by  ul  who  are  interested  in  women's  work.    It  is  less  ambitious,  but  more  easy 
to  assimilate  than  the  bulky  volume  issued  under  the  auspices  of  Lady  Burdett  Coxitta.**—8t.  James's  Gazette. 
*'  AU  the  papers  are  good  and  practicaL"— ixuly. 


London  :  A.  D.  INNES  &  CO.,  31  &  32,  Bedford  Street,  Strand. 
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CMATTO    &    WINDUS^S    NEW   BOOKS. 

NEW    LIBRARY    NOVELS. 
By  >Sara   Jeannette    Duncan. — A  DAUOHTER  OF  TO-DAT. 

2  Vols.  [ahortlg. 

By  George  Manville  Fenn.— THE  TIGER  LILT :  a  Tale  of  Two 

Passions.    2  Volf . 

By  R.  E.  FrancUlon.— JACK  DOTLE'S  DAUGHTER.      3  Vols. 

By  O.  A.  Henty— DOROTHY'S  DOUBLE.     3  Vols. 

By  E.  L3rnn  Linton.— THE  ONE  TOO  MANY.     3  Vols.    Second 

Bdition. 

By  L.  T.  Meade.— A  SOLDIER  OF  FORTUNE.     3  Vols,      isharuy 
By  D.  Christie  Murray.— IN  DIREST  PERIL.     3  Vols. 
By  W.  E.  Norris.— SAINT  ANN'S.     2  Vols.  ^shortly 

By  Mrs.  CampbeU  Praed.— CHRISTINA  CHARD.     3  Vols. 
By    Alan     St.   Aubyn.— IN    THE   FACE    OF  THE    WORLD. 

8  Vols. jShortly. 

TOM   SAWYER  ABROAD.      By   Mark  Twain.     With  numerous 

Illustrations  by  Pah.  Bbarp.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  8*.  M. 

NEW   THREE-AND-SIXPENNY    NOVELS. 

By  Edwin  Lester  Arnold.— THE  CONSTABLE  OF  ST.  NICHO- 
LAS.   With  a  Frontispiece  by  Stanley  L.  Wood. 

By  OtatHit  AUen.— THE  SCAI.I.YWAO.      With  26  IllustratioDS  by 

Jaoomb  Hood.  __«.^„     

By  Walter  Besant. — THE  REBEL  QX7EEN.     With  a  Frontispiece 

by  A.  BiBKniRUTH.  [Shortiy. 

By  R.  E.  FranciUon.— A  DOG  AND  HIS  SHADOW. 

By  Paul  Gaulot.— THE  RED  SHIRTS :  a  Story  of  the  Revolution. 

Translated  by  J.  A.  J.  de  Viluers.    With  a  Frontispiece.  [Shortly. 

By  Ernest  Glanville.— A  FAIR  COLONIST.     With  a  Frontispiece 

by  Stanley  L.  Wood. 

By  Bret  Harte.— A   PROTEGEE    OF  JACK   HAMLIN'S,  &c. 

With  26  lUnstrations  by  William  Small,  A.  S.  Boyd.  Stamlbt  Wood,  W.  J.  Mbtcalf,  Ac. 

By  Justin  McCarthy.— RED   DIAMONDS. 

By  George  MacDonald.— HEATHER  AND  SNOW. 

By  Bertram  Mitford.— THE    KING'S  ASSEGAI:    a   MatabiU 

story.    With  6  lUnstrations  by  Stanley  L.  Woor 

By  AUen  Upward.— THE  QUEEN  AGAINST   OWEN.     With  a 

Frontispiece  by  J.  S.  Crompton. 

TWO  OFFENDERS.     By  OuiDA,  Author  of  •'  Under  Two  Mags,"  &c. 

Large  8vo,  cloth  extnt,  6t 

POST-PBANDIAL  PHILOSOPHY-.    By  Qbant  Allen,  Author  of 

**  The  BYoltttionist  at  Large/'  Ac.    Crown  8vo.  Irish  linen,  8f.  6d. 


ASTROPHEL^  AND  OTHER  POEMS.     By  Algebnon  Charles 

SWINBURNE.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7$.  

A  NOTE  ON  CHARLOTTE  BRONTE.    By  Algernon  Charles 

SWINBUBNB.    A  New  Edition.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  9i. 

OASPARD  DE  COLIONY.    By  Walter  BESANTr~With  a  Portrait 

A  Vmr  Edition.    Crown  8vo,  doth  extra,  St.  M. 

SIR  RICHARD  WHITTINOTON,   Loid  Mayor  of  London.      By 

WALTER  BESANT  and  JAMBS  BICE.  With  a  Frontispiece.  ANewBditton.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,8«.6d. 

THIERS'    HISTORY     OF     THE    CONSULATE    AND    THE 

EMPIRE  OF  FRANCE  UNDER  NAPOLEON.  Translated  by  D.  Fobbss  Campbxll  and  Johk  Stebbiko. 
A  New  EditiOB,  with  thirty-six  8teel*plate  Illustrations.  Complete  in  12  monthly  vols,  demy  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  12f.  each.    The  FIRST  EIGHT  VOLUMES  are  now  ready. 

London :  CHATTO  &  WINDUS,  214  Piccadilly,  W. 


29  AND  30  Bedford  Sireet,  Covent  Garden, 
London,  W.C,  April,  1894. 


/Iftessrs.  /Iftacmillan  &  Co/s 

FORTHCOMING  WORKS. 


The  Cambridge  Shakespeare* 

Edited  by  WiLLlAM  Aldis  Wright,     fidition  de  Luxe.    40  vols. 
6s,  per  vol.  net. 

%*  The  Edition  de  Luxe  of  the  Cambridge  Shakespeare  will  be  in  40 
volufftes  Super  Royal  Svo,  each  volume  containing  a  single  play,  an  arrangement 
which  the  publishers  believe  will  commend  itself  to  students  and  amateurs.  It  will  be 
printed  on  a  fine  cream-white  hand-made  paper,  and  bound  in  Irish  linen.  The  im- 
pression will  be  limited  to  500  copies,  a  considercUfle  number  of  which  have  been 
ordered  for  America,  It  is  being  issued  at  the  rate  of  two  volumes  per  month. 
The  price  is  6s.  net.  per  volume,  but  orders  are  only  received  for  complete  sets. 

England's   Darling ;    and  other  Poems. 

By  Alfred  Austin. 

The   Garden  That    I   Love. 

By  Alfred  Austin.    With  Illustrations. 

fiction. 
A  Modern  Buccaneer. 

By  Rolf  Boldrewood.     3  vols.     Crown  8vo. 

A  Valiant  Ignorance. 

By  Mary  Angela  Dickens.    3  vols.    Crown  8vo. 

The  Flower  of  Forgiveness,  and  other  Stories. 

By  Flora  Annie  Steel.    2  vols.    Globe  8vo. 

^be    Evewle?    Series. 

Globe  8vo,  5^.  each  volume. 

Chaucer's  Canterbury  Tales. 

Edited  by  A.  W.  POLLARD.     2  vols. 

The  Letters  of  Edward  Fitzgerald. 

Edited  by  W.  Aldis  Wright.    2  vols.     New  Edition. 
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Life  of  Swift. 

By  Henry  Craik,  C.B.     2  vols.     New  Edition. 

Criticisms    on    Contemporary    Thought    and 

Thinkers.  A  Series  of  Essays  selected  from  The  Spectator,  By 
Richard  Holt  Hutton,  M.A.  (London),  Fellow  of  University 
College,  London.     2  vols. 

Pott  8vo,  2s,  6d,  net  each  volume. 
NEW    VOLUME. 

Selections  from  the  Poems  of  A.  H.  Clough. 

Xitcrari?   Ibtetori?   an&   Criticism* 
Readings    on   the    Inferno    of   Dante,  chiefly 

based  on  the  Commentary  of  Benvenuto  da  Imola.  By  the  Hon. 
William  Warren  Vernon,  M.A.  With  an  Introduction  by 
Dr.  Moore,  Principal  of  St.  Edmund  Hall.     In  2  vols.     Crown  8vo. 

*J^  Uniform  with  ^^ Readings  on  the  Purgatorio  of  Dante^*  by  the  same  author. 

Specimens    of     French     Literature     in     the 

Seventeenth,  Eighteenth,  and  Nineteenth  Centuries.  Being  selections 
from  the  Great  Writers  (Corneille  to  Victor  Hugo),  with  Literary 
Appreciations  by  the  most  eminent  French  Critics.  Edited  by 
G.  Eugene  Fasnacht,  Author  of  "  The  Progressive  French  and 
German  Courses,"  &c.     Crown  8vo. 

Biograpbi?* 
The  Life  of  Sir  A.  C.   Ramsay. 

By  Sir  ARCHIBALD  Geikie,  F.R.S.     8vo. 

Ibistori?   an&   Hrcba^olofii?* 
The  Constitutional  History  of  the  House  of 

Lords.     By  LUKE  OwEN  PiKE,  of  the  Public  Record  Office,     8vo. 

Greek     History,   from    Its     Origin     to     the 

Destruction  of  the  Independence  of  the  Greek  People.  By  Adolf 
Holm.     Authorised  Translation.     In  4  vols.     Extra  crown  8vo. 

A  History  of  the  Christian    Church    in   the 

First  Six  Centuries.  By  the  Ven.  ARCHDEACON  Cheetham. 
Crown  8vo. 
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Western    Europe   in  the  Fifth  Century. 

Lectures  delivered  at  Oxford.  By  E.  A.  Freeman,  D.C.L.,  late 
Regius  Professor  of  Modern  History  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 
8vo. 

Western    Europe   in   the    Eighth   Century. 

Lectures  delivered  at  Oxford.    By  E.  A.  Freeman,  D.C.L.    8va 

Life  in  Ancient  Egypt, 

Described  by  ADOLF  Erman,  Translated  by  H.  M.  Tirard,  with 
numerous  Illustrations  *and  Maps.     Super  Royal  8vo. 

Atlas  of  Classical  Antiquities. 

By  Th.  Schreiber.  Edited  for  English  use  by  Professor  W.  C.  F. 
Anderson,  Firth  College,  Sheffield.     Oblong  4to.        [In  April. 

A  School  History  of  Rome. 

By  Evelyn  S.  Shuckburgh,  M.A.  With  Maps  and  Plans* 
Crown  8vo. 

"  Christus  Imperator  !  " 

The  Universal  Empire  of  Christianity  in  the  Light  of  Evolution. 
A  Series  of  Sermons  delivered  in  Liverpool  by  the  Very  Rev. 
C.  W.  Stubbs,  Dean  of  Ely ;  the  Very  Rev.  G.  W.  Kitchin,  D.D., 
Dean  of  Winchester ;  the  Rev.  R.  E.  Bartlett,  M.A.,  Bampton 
Lecturer  at  Oxford,  1888  ;  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Heard,  M.A.,  Hulsean 
Lecturer  at  Cambridge,  1892-93  ;  the  Rev.  H.  D.  Rawnsley,  M.A., 
Vicar  of  Crosthwaite ;  the  Rev.  J.  Llewellyn  Davies,  D.D.,  late 
Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  Vicar  of  Kirby  Lonsdale, 
and  Chaplain  to  the  Queen  ;  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  W.  H.  Fremantle, 
D.D.,  Canon  of  Canterbury  ;  the  Rev.  Brooke  Lambert,  B.C.L., 
Vicar  of  Greenwich ;  and  the  Rev.  S.  A.  Barnett,  M.A.,  Canon  of 
Bristol,  and  Warden  of  Toynbee  Hall. 

Works  by  the  Rev.  F.  J.  A.  Hort,  late  Lady 

Margaret  Professor  of  Divinity,  Cambridge. 

1.  The  Way,  The  Truth,  The  Life.     Hulsean  Lectures 

•  for  1 87 1.     Crown  8vo,  6i".  {Ready, 

2.  Lectures  on  Judaistic  Christianity.    Crown  8vo. 

3.  Introductory  Lectures  on  St.  Paul's   Epistles  to 

the  Romans  and  to  the  Ephesians.     Crown  8vo. 
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Questions  of  the  Day,  Social  and  National. 

Addresses  given  on  Special  Occasions  in  St.  Martin's  Church, 
Leicester.  By  the  Rev.  David  J.  Vaughan,  M.A.,  Honorary 
Canon  of  Peterborough  Cathedral ;  Vicar  of  St.  Martin's,  Leicester; 
formerly  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.      [Immediately. 

Elements  of  Metaphysics. 

By  Professor  KARL  Deussen,  of  Kiel.  Authorised  Translation. 
Crown  8vo. 

fl>i0ceUaneou0. 
The  Gypsy   Road  :  a  Journey  from  Krakow 

to  Coblenz.  By  Professor  G.  A.  J.  COLE,  M.R.I.A.,  F.G.S. 
Illustrated.     Crown  8vo. 

Sketches  in  Sport  and  Natural   History. 

By  the  late  George  Kingsley,  M.D.     Extra  crown  8vo. 

Claaaica. 
Marcus     Aurelius.  —  The      Meditations     of 

Marcus  Aurelius.  Translated,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by 
Gerald  Henry  Kendall,  M.A.,  Principal  of  University  College, 
Liverpool.     Crown  8vo. 

CLASSICAL   LIBRARY.— New  Volume. 

H  erodotus. — Books    I V . — V I . 

With  Introduction,  Commentary  and  Dissertations,  by  R.  W. 
Macan,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Lecturer  of  University  College,  Oxford, 
and  University  Reader  in  Ancient  History.     8vo. 

CLASSICAL     SERIES,— New     Volumes. 

Fcap.  8vo. 

Homer. — Iliad.     Vol.  I.     Books  I. — XII. 

Edited  by  Walter  Leaf,  LittD.,  and  Rev.  M.  A.  Bayfield,  M.A. 

£uripides. — Alcestis. 

)  Edited    by    MORTIMER   L.    Earle,    Ph.D.,    Columbia    College, 
Instructor  in  Greek  at  Barnard  College,  New  York. 
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Plutarch. — Life  of  Pericles. 

With  Introduction,  Critical  and  Explanatory  Notes  and  Indices, 
by  Hubert  Ashton  Holden,  LL.D. 

# 

Cicero.  —  Pro    Murena. 

Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  J.  H.  Freese,  M.A., 
formerly  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge. 

fl^o^ern  Xanauaaee. 

ENGLISH  CLASSICS,— New  Volume. 

Globe  8vo. 

Cowpers  Task,   Book  IV. 

Edited  by  W.  T.  Webb. 

FOREIGN  SCHOOL  CLASSICS.— New   Volume. 

Merim^e. — Colomba. 

By  Prosper  Merim£e.  Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by 
G.  E.  Fasnacht.     Globe  8vo. 

Science,  Natural  an^  pbi?6tcaL 
The  Marine  Steam   Engine. 

By  John  Yeo,  Instructor  in  the  Royal  Naval  College,  Greenwich. 
With  Illustrations.     Medium  8vo. 

The  Planet  Earth. 

An  Astronomical  Introduction  to  Geography.  By  R.  A. 
Gregory,  F.R.A.S.,  University  Extension  Lecturer.  Illustrated. 
Crown  8vo. 

Theoretical  Chemistry. 

By  Professor  Nernst.  Translated  by  Professor  Charles  Skeele 
Palmer,  of  the  University  of  Colorado.     8vo. 

Text- Book  of  the  Diseases  of  Trees. 

By  Professor  R.  Hartig.  Translated  by  Dr.  R.  SOMERVILLE, 
Lecturer  on  Agriculture  at  Durham  College  of  Science.  With  a 
Preface  by  Prof.  H.  MARSHALL  Ward,  F.R.S.  With  numerous 
Illustrations.     Medium  8vo. 

A  Text- Book  of  Pathology  :  Systematic  ar^ 

Practical.     By  Professor  D.  J.  HAMILTON.     Vol.  II.     Medium  8vo 
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ADAPTED    TO    THE   ELEMENTARY    STAGES    OF    THE 

SOUTH  KENSINGTON  SYLLABUS. 

Organic  Chemistry  for  Beginners. 

By  G.  S.  TURPIN,  M.A..  D.Sc.    Globe  8vo. 

Physiography  for  Beginners. 

By  J.  E.   Marr,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S.,  and  Alfred    Harker,  M.A., 
F.G.S.    Globe  8vo. 

Physiology  for  Beginners. 

By  Michael  Foster,   M.A.,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  and  L.  E. 
Shore,  M.A.,  M.D.,  B.C.     Globe  8vo. 


nDatbematica. 

» 

A   Treatise  on  .Bessel  Functions. 

By  G.  B.  Mathews,  M.A.,  and  A.  Gray,  M.A.,  F.R.S.E.,  Pro- 
fessors at  the  University  College  of  North  Wales,  Bangor. 

Practical  Plane  Geometry. 

By  J.  Humphrey  Spanton,  Gold  Medallist  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Arts,  London,  Drawing  Instructor  to  the  Royal 
Naval  Cadets  of  H.M.S.  Britannia,     8vo/ 

Modern  Ideas  and  Methods  in  Plane  Ana- 
lytical Geometry.  By  MiSS  CHARLOTTE  A.  ScOTT,  Bryn  Mawr 
College.     8vo. 

Geometrical  Conic  Sections. 

By  Charles  Smith,  M.A.,  Master  of  Sidney  Sussex  College 
Cambridge.     Crown  8vo. 

Geometrical  Conies.     Part  II.     The  Central 

Conic.  By  JOHN  J.  MiLNE,  M.A.,  and  R.  F.  Davis,  M.A.  Crown 
8vo. 

^'^lementary  Mensuration. 

With  Exercises  on  the  Mensuration  of  Plane  and  Solid  Figures. 
By  F.  H.  Stevens,  M.A.    Globe  8vo. 
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The  Mechanism  of  Weaving. 

By  Thomas  William  Fox,  Lecturer  on   Textile  Fabrics,  Muni- 
cipal Technical  School,  Manchester.     Crown  8vo. 

Economics* 
Eight  Hours  for  Work. 

By  John  Rae.     Crown  8vo. 

The   Joint    Standard. 

By  Elijah  Helm.    Crown  8vo. 

filcmcntari?  Commercial  Class  Boohs. 

Edited   by   Dr.   jAMES  Gow. 
Globe   8vo. 
New  Volunie. 

Commercial  Spanish. 

By  Leon  Delbos,  M.A.,  Instructor  H.M.S.  Britannia, 
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Messrs.  Macmilun  &  Co.'s  New  Books. 

The      Cambridge       Shakespeare. 

Edited  by  WILLIAM  ALDIS  WRIGHT.     Edition  de  Luxe,  40  vols.     Super  royal  8vo. 
6s.  per  vol.  net. 

Vol.  XIII.      **  Twelfth      Night;      or,     What 
You  Will." 

Vol.    XIV.     "  The  Winter's   Tale." 


BY  A  NEW  WRITER. 

Social  Evolution. 

By  BENJAMIN  KIDD.     8vo,  los.  net. 

THE  FOLLOWING  ARE  THE  CONTENTS  OF  THIS  VOLUME:— 

Chapter       I. — The  Outlook. 

Chapter      II. — Conditions  of  Human  Progress. 

Chapter    III. — There    is    no    Rational    Sanction    for    the  Conditions    of 

Progress. 

Chapter     IV. — The  Central  Feature  of  Human  History. 

Chapter      V. — The   Function   of  Religious    Beliefs    in    the   Evolution    of 

Society. 

Chapter     VI. — Western  Civilisation. 

Chapter  VII. — Western  Civilisation  {continued). 

Chapter  VIII. — Modern  Socialism. 

Chapter     IX. — Human  Evolution  is  not  primarily  Intellectual. 

Chapter      X. — Concluding  Remarks. 

DAILY  CHRONICLE.— ^^Vf^  venture  to  assert  that  in  Mr.  Kidd's  work  we  have  one  of  the  most  important 
and  suggestive  treatises  on  sociology  which  have  been  produced  in  England  for  many  years.  There  is  not  a  dull 
page  in  the  book,  and  yet  there  is  not  one  which  is  superficial.  While  the  writer  has  positive  convictions,  he  has 
also  a  breadth  of  view  and  a  large  sympathy  which  lift  him  far  above  mere  partisanship.  His  reading  is 
varied,  his  style  lucid,  his  power  of  marshalling  facts  to  sustain  an  argument  is  very^  remarkable.  But,  above  ad! 
gifts,  he  has  insight,  by  means  of  which  historical  and  economic  facts  become  luminous,  being  seen  in  their  real 
proportions." 

SPECTA  TOR. — ^'We  do  not  often  devote  a  leader  to  a  book,  but  we  have  an  impression  that  Mr.  Bei^amin 
Kidd's  book,  Social  Evolution^  mav  have  wide  political  as  well  as  »odal  effects.  At  all  events,  it  marics  a  turning- 
point  in  the  social  controversy  which  is  raging  all  around  us.  . .  .  This  is  an  inadequate  synopsis  of  a  remarkable 
book,  for  Mr.  Kidd — we  have  not  a  notion  what  he  is,  or  who  he  is — supports  every  proposition  with  a  mass  of 
evidence." 

TIMES. — "The  name  of  Mr.  Beniamin  Kidd,  author  of  a  very  striking  work  on  Social  Evolution,  is,  so  far  as 
we  know,  new  to  the  literary  world ;  out  it  is  not  often  that  a  new  and  unknown  writer  makes  his  first  appearance 
with  a  work  so  novel  in  conception,  so  fertile  in  suggestion,  and,  on  the  whole,  so  powerful  in  exposition  as  Social 
Evolution  appears  to  us  to  be.  .  .  .  Social  Evolution  is  a  book  which  no  serious  thinker  should  neglect,  and  no 
reader  can  stiuly  without  recognising  it  as  the  work  of  a  singularly  penetrating  and  original  mind." 

SPEAKER. — **  Its  brilliant  and  profound  generalisations,  and  its  original  applications  of  new  biological  views, 
demand  the  attention  of  all  students  of  society." 

DAILY  TELEGRAPH. — "  Altbgether  this  is  one  of  the  most  suggestive  and  inspiring  books  which  have  ever 
dealt  with  problems  of  the  imminent  future." 

OBSERVER. — *' There  is  scarcely  a  page  in  Mr.  Kidd's  book  which  is  not  full  of  suggestion  regarding  the 
social  problems  of  our  time." 

NA  TIONAL  OBSER  YER.-^**The  author  challenges  attention  by  the  freshness  with  which  he  presents  his 
theories,  by  his  wide  range  of  illustration,  and  by  his  well  reasoned  arguments ;  his  manner  is  ludd  and  forcible." 

GLASGOIV  HERALD.^" Deeply  interesting  from  first  to  last." 
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Messrs.  Macmillan  &  Co;s  New  Books. 

FICTION. 

Katharine  Lauderdale. 

By  F.  MARION  CRAWFORD.     3  vols.    Crown  8vo,  3IJ.  6d. 

Lady  William.  . 

By  Mrs.  OLIPHANT.     3  vols.     Crown  8vo,  315.  ed. 

ATHENySUM. — *'  For  variety  of  character  and  equability  of  tone  this  is  one  of  Mrs.  Oliphant's  best  novels." 
OBSERVER. — **It  contains  very  delicate  observation  of  human  life  and  character." 

NA  TIONAL  OBSERVER.—'' Mrs.  Oliphant's  last  book,  'Lady  William,'  is  mainly  a  study  of  a  charming 
woman,  and  in  this  respect  is  equal  to,  if  not  better  than,  anything  she  has  written.  It  is  pleasant  reading  from 
btart  to  finish." 

PALL  MALL  GAZETTE. — **  It  is  as  restful,  and  soothing,  and  healthy  as  are  certain  sane-minded,  even- 
tempered  peoole  met  with  all  too  seldom  in  everyday  life." 

DAILY  TELEGRAPH.— '' X\\  the  brilliant  qualities  that  distlnpish  'Salem  Chapel,*  'The  Perpetual 
Curate,' and  'Miss  Maijoribanks' — three  of  the  most  fascinating  novels  of  the  Victorian  age — shine  out  with 
undiminished  lustre  in  the  pages  of  '  Lady  William.' " 

MACMILLAN'S    SIX    SHILLING    NOVELS. 

NEW    VOLUMES. 

Pietro  Ghisleri. 

By  F.  MARION  CRAWFORD.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 

Children  of  the  King. 

By  F.  MARION  CRAWFORD.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 

Don  Orsino. 

By  F.  MARION  CRAWFORD.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 

MACMILLAN'S    THREE-AND-SIXPENNY    SERIES. 

JSTew     Volumes. 
Round  London  :     Down  East  and  up  West. 

By  MONTAGU  WILLIAMS,  Q.C.     Crown  8vo,  3^.  6d. 

GUARDIAN.—**  There  is  not  a  page  in  the  book  which  docs  not  suggest  matter  for  thought  to  the  student  oi 
social  questions." 

SATURDAY  REVIEJV.—"  ThthooV  is  well  worth  reading,  and  is  written  with  the  greatest  liveliness  and 
■dramatic  power." 


Blanche,  Lady  Falaise. 


By  J.  H.   SHORTHOUSE.     Crown  8vo,  3J.  6d. 
GLOBE. — "The  style  is  so  smooth,  the  tone  so  high,  the  atmosphere  so  rarefied,  and  the  art  of  the  narrator  so 
skilful,  that  one  cannot  choose  but  read." 


The  Story  of  Dick. 


By  Major  GAMBIER  PARRY,  Author  of  **Reynell  Taylor,  a  Bic^^raphy,"  &c.     Crovm 

8vo.     3J.  6d. 
SPECTA TOR. —*'This  is  a  pretty  character-study  of  boy-nature,  illustrated  throughout  with  descriptions, 
worked,  it  is  clear,  with  a  very  full  and  loving  knowledge  of  rural  life." 


Miss  Stuart's  Legacy. 


By  F.  A.  STEEL.     Crown  8vo,  3^.  6d. 
ECTATOR.^'* It  is  written  in  a  style  which  hi 
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SPECTATOR.— '* It  is  vrrltten  in  a.  style  which  has  ease,  dignity,  grace,  and  quick  responsiveness  to  the 
demands  of  the  theme." 
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Messrs.  Macmillan  &  Co;s  New  Books. 

Town  Life  in  the  Fifteenth  Century. 

By  Mrs.  J.   R.  GREEN.     2  vols.     8vo.  [Immediately. 

A  Short  History  of  the  English  People. 

By  J.  R.  GREEN,  M.A.  Illustrated  Edition.  Edited  by  Mrs.  J.  R.  GREEN  and  Miss 
KATE  NORGATE.  Vol.  III.  Super  Royal  8vo,  12s.  net.  (Vols.  I.  and  II.,  Super 
Royal  8vo,  each  12J.  net.) 

GUARDIAN. — "Mrs.  Green  and  Miss  Norgate  cannot  be  too  heartily  congratulated  on  the  result  of  their 
labouis.  In  its  own  way  the  •  Short  Hbtory '  will  always  stand  out  distinct  from  all  works  on  the  same  subject, 
and  in  this  edition  editors  and  engravers  have  combined  to  make  the  outward  form  of  the  book  as  distinct  and  as 
valuable  as  the  matter." 

EDUCA  TIONAL  REVIEW. — "The  third  volume  is  not  less  valuable  and  even  more  interesting  than  those 
which  have  already  appeared  in  this  wholly  admirable  edition.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  headmaster  and  every 
headmistress  to  place  these  volumes,  as  they  appear,  on  the  shelves  of  the  school  library.' 

The  Life  of  Sir  Harry  Parkes,  K.C.B.,  G.C.M.G., 

Sometime  Her  Majesty's  Minister  to  China  and  Japan.  In  2  vols.  Vol.  I.  By 
STANLEY  LANE-POOLE.  With  a  Portrait  and  Maps.  Vol.  II.  By  F.  V.  DICKINS 
and  S.  LANE-POOLE.     With  a  Map.     Svo,  251.  net. 

ST.  JAMES'S  GAZETTE.^''  It  is  a  book  for  the  library  of  every  statesman  and  publicist  who  is  interested 
in  Britain's  relations  with  the  East." 

STANDARD.— *'  A.  s\ng\x\ss\y  interesting  work." 

DAILY  TELEGRAPH.— ^^  \  valuable  and  faithful  record  of  an  eminent  career  and  of  an  important  chapter 
in  the  development  of  our  Eastern  possessions." 

TIMES,—**  These  volumes  will  be  eagerly  studied  by  all  who  concern  themselves  seriously  with  the  political 
and  diplomatic  history  of  the  East." 

GLASGOW  HERALD, — "A  memorial,  to  study  which  is  an  education  in  itself." 

Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge.       A  Narrative  of  the 
Events  of  his  Life. 

By  JAMES  DYKES  CAMPBELL.     With  Portrait.     Svo,  ioj.  6d, 

SATURDAY  REVIEW.— *'Tht  republication  in  a  separate  and  more  attractive  form  of  the  admirable 
introductory  memoir  prefixed  by  Mr.  Dykes  Campbell  to  his  complete  edition  of  Coleridge's  Poetical  Works  will 
be  universally  welcomed." 

TIMES. — "  A  reproduction,  revised  and  expanded,  of  the  original  and  masterly  biographical  memoir  of  the 
poet,  prefixed  by  Mr.  Campbell  to  his  edition  of  his  Poetical  Works  published  last  year." 

DAILY  CHRONICLE.— '*yft  spoke  in  high  praise  of  Mr.  Campbell's  biography  on  its  first  appearance  as 
an  introduction  to  his  edition  of  the  poems.    The  present  reissue  is  virtually  the  same  as  its  *  editio  princeps ' ; 
but  it  has  one  great  advantage  in  being  printed  in  a  separate  volume,  with  large  open  type,  upon  a  generous 
page." 

GUARDIAN.—**  Nothing  so  good  exists  on  the  subject." 

PALL  MALL  GAZETTE.—*'  Meanwhile,  Mr.  Campbell's  *  Life*  is  incompatibly  the  best  in  existence.  .  .  . 
It  is  a  comfort  to  read  so  good  a  bit  of  literary  workmanship,  especially  now^Mt  it  appears  in  a  large  t^pe  and 
convenient  form."  * 

ACADEMY.—**  An  absolutely  original  and  independent  narrative  of  the  events  of  Coleridge's  life." 

THE  EVERSLEY  SERIES.— NEW  VOLUME. 

Partial  Portraits. 

By  HENRY  JAMES.     Globe  Svo,  5^. 

SPEA/CER.-**  Avery  delightful  volume.  .  .  .  What  one  feels  in  reading  Mr.  James,  and  what  makes  the 
reading  of  him  so  satisfactory,  is  that  one  is  in  contact  with  a  conscious  and  distmguished  literary  artist  who 
possesses  a  rare  talent  and  who  has  acquired  the  mastery  of  it.  The  singular  subtleties  of  expression,  the  power  of 
distiii^;aishiDg  wad  conveying  half-tones  and  elusive  shades  of  perception  which  are  a  mark  of  that  talent,  are  richly 
exhibited  in  this  book,  and  they  are  exhibited  in  connection  with  a  very  sane  and  shrewd  critical  judgment." 
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Messrs.  Macmillan  &  Co;s  New  Books. 


Fishers  of  Men.       Addressed  to  the  Diocese  of 

Canterbury  in  his  Third  Visitation.    By  EDWARD  WHITE,  Archbishop.     Crown  8vo, 
6s. 

OBSERVER. — "Exhibits  in  a  very  high  degree  a  man  of  statesmanlike  mind.  .  .  .  The  whole  volume  is 
elevating  and  inspiring." 

TIMES. — "  With  keen  insight  and  sagacious  coonsel  the  Archbishop  surveys  the  condition  and  proqiects  of 
the  Church." 

.SCOTSMAN.— '**  1^0  capable  reader  will  rise  firom  the  perusal  of  these  fresh  and  vigorous  pajges  without 
finding  that  he  has  got  not  only  much  food  for  reflection,  but  a  strong  impulse  in  the  direction  of  the  higher  life.** 

The  Incarnation  and  Common    Life, 

By  BROOKE  FOSS  WESTCOTT,  D.D.,  D.C.L.,  Bishop  of  Durham.     Crown  8vo.  9^. 

TIMES. — "A  collection  of  sermons  which  pos<;ess,  among  other  merits,  the  rare  one  of  actuality,  reflecting, 
as  they  firequently  do,  the  Bishop's  well-known  and  eager  interest  in  social  problems  of  the  day." 

BibHcal    Essays. 

By  the  late  J.  B.  LIGHTFOOT,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Durham.     8vo,  12s. 

TIMES. — *'  As  representing  all  that  is  now  available  of  the  Bishop's  profound  learning  and  consummate 
scholarship  for  the  illustration  of  his  great  subject,  the  present  volume  and  its  successor  will  be  warmly  welcomed 
by  all  students  of  theology." 

BRITISH  WEEKLY. — "We  have  here  fotir  papers  which  are  meant  to  serve  as  excursuses  in  the  Commen- 
tary on  Thessalonians ;  three  on  Corinthians,  Romans,  and  Ephesiansj  and  two  on  the  Pastoral  Epistles.  These 
all  exhibit  the  learning  and  scholarship,  the  fairness  and  sound  critical  faculty  which  have  given  all  Lightfoot's 
works  so  wide  an  influence." 

MANCHESTER  G£MJ?Z?/y4M—"  Scholars  of  all  schools  of  criticism  must  acknowledge  an  obligation  to 
the  Trustees  of  the  Lightfoot  Fund  for  the  re-publication  of  the  Bishop's  published  essays  in  this  volume,  particu- 
larly the  two  on  the  '  Structiire  and  Destination  of  the  EfH^e  to  the^  Romans,'  with  the  late  Dr.  Hort's  essay  in 
reply.     The  two  great  scholars  appear  in  these  two  essays  in  all  their  strength." 


Bishop  Lightfoot. 


Reprinted  from  the  Quarterly  Review,     With  Prefatory  Note  by  the  Bishop   of  Durham. 
With  Portrait    Crown  8vo.     35.  6d. 

TIMES. — "  A  reprint  of  an  article  which  was  recognised  by  the  late  prelate's  fnends  and  admirers  as  the  work 
of  one  who  had  exceptional  advantages  for  fulfilling  the  task  he  undertook." 

LEEDS  MERCURY.—-*^  It  discloses,  in  outline  at  least,  much   of  the  beauty  and  not  a  litde  of  the  vigour 
which  adorned  the  life  of  Bishop  Lightfoot." 

SPEAKER. — *'  The  character  and  work  of  Bishop  Lightfoot  are  admirably  indicated — and  from  the  stand- 
point of  intimate  knowledge — in  this  slight  but  luminous  sketch." 

The   Mystery  of  Iniquity,  and    Other  Sermons. 

By  the  Right   Rev.   PHILLIPS  BROOKS,   D.D.,    late  Bishop    of  the  Diocese  of 
Massachusetts.     Crown  8vo,  6s, 

TIMES. — '*  A  melancholy  memorial  of  the  great  preacher,  prematurely  called  away,  whose  sermons  never  Duled 
to  impress  the  thoughtful  and  devout  alike  in  England  and  AJnerica." 

BRITISH  WEEKL  K— "  The  beauty,  the  lucidity,  and  the  freshness  of  these  discourses  could  not  be  excelled 
by  any  living  preacher." 

MANCHESTER  GUARDIAN.—''  The  book  is  dironghout  full  of  wise  thought  forcibly  repressed;" 
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Messrs.  Macmillan  &  Co.'s  New  Books. 

The  Way,  The  Truth,  The  Life. 

The  Hulsean  Lectures  for   1871.     By  FENTON  JOHN   ANTHONY   HORT,  D.D. 
With  Prefatory  Note  by  the  Bishop  of  Durham.     Crown  8vo.     dr. 

CAMBRIDGE  REVIEW.^**  Only  to  few  is  it  given  to  scan  the  wide  fields  of  truth,  with  dear  vision  of  near 
and  far  alike.  To  what  an  extraordinary  degree  the  late  Dr.  Hort  possessed  this  power  is  shown  by  the  Hulsean 
Lectiires  just  published.  They  carry  us  in  the  most  wonderful  way  to  the^  very  centre  of  the  Christian  sjrstem ;  no 
aspect  of  truth,  no  part  of  the  world,  seems  to  be  left  out  of  view ;  while  in  every  page  we  recognise  the  gathered 
fruits  of  a  rare  scholarship  in  the  service  of  an  unwearying  thought." 

CRITICAL  REy^IElV.—**Kas  the  strongly  marked  qualities  of  the  lamented  author— anxious  quest  of 
truth  and  of  that  only ;  sober,  critical  reflection,  intrinsic  weight  of  thought,  and  severe  moderation  of  statement." 

LONDON  QUARTERLY  REyiEH^.—'^Tht  book  is  one  to  stir  thought.** 

The  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 

A  Course  of  Sermons.     By  the  late  FREDERICK  DENISON   MAURICE.     Crown 
8vo.     3J.  6d. 

College  and    University  Sermons. 

By  the   Hon.    and   Rev.    ARTHUR    T.     LYTTELTON,    M.A.,    Vicar  of   Eccles, 
Manchester,  late  Master  of  Selwyn  College,  Cambridge.     Crown  8vo.     6s, 

Village  Sermons :   Preached  at  Whatley. 

By  the  late  R.  W.  CHURCH,  D.C.L.,  sometime  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  Rector  of  Whatley, 
Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford.     Second  Series.    Crown  8vo.    6s, 

TIME^. — "The  first  series  of  his  '  Village  Sermons '  has  lon^  been  well-known  and  appreciated  for  its  fine 
combination  of  spiritual  insight  with  ethicaJ  inspiration,  and  this  characteristic  is  not  less  conspicuous  in  the 
second  series  now  published. 

FREEMAN. — "  Choice  specimens  of  direct  and  simple  talk  on  themes  of  the  highest  moment." 

BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR, 

Village  Sermons  :   Preached  at  Whatley. 

First  Series.     Crown  8vo,  dr. 

CHURCH  QUARTERLY,— ^^Ht.  Church  writes  quite  naturally,  using,  as  a  good  man  would  wish  to  do, 
such  plain  language  and  such  obvious  arguments  as  would  not  fly  above  the  heads  of  his  simple  hearers.  But  the 
more  cultured  a  reader  is,  the  more  clearly  will  he  perceive  that  these  sermons  are  the  composition  of  a  highly 
trained  intellect.  There  are  traces  all  through  them  of  the  art  that  conceals  art.  It  might  seem  at  the  fU^t  glance 
that  what  the  ptreacher  said  or  the  writer  wrote,  any  one  might  say  or  write ;  but  a  closer  study  shows  the  scholar 
and  the  divine  in  every  page,  nay,  in  every  sentence." 

Witnesses  to  the  Unseen  :    and  Other  Essays. 

By  WILFRID  WARD,  Author  of  **  WilUam  Geoige  Ward  and  the  Oxford  Movement," 
and  **  William  George  Ward  and  the  Catholic  Revival."    8vo,  lOr.  6d, 

ST.  JAMES'S  GAZETTE.""  Mr,  Ward's  repuution  as  a  philosophical  thinker  at  once  accurate,  candid, 
and  refmed.  and  as  the  master  of  a  literary  style  alike  vigorous,  scholarly,  and  popular,  has  been  amply  established 
by  his  previous  works.  That  it  is  well  worthy  of  his  reputation,  is  enough  to  say  in  commendation  of  his  new 
book." 

DAILY  CHRONICLE. — "His  whole  book  recalls  men  to  those  witnesses  for  the  unseen,  which  laboratories 
cannot  analyse,  yet  which  are  abundantly  rational." 

TIMES.— *  A  series  of  brilliant  and  suggestive  essays  ....  This  pregnant  and  suggestive  view  of  the  larger 
intellectual  tendencies  of  our  own  and  other  ages  is  enforced  and  illustrated  by  Mr.  Ward  with  much  speculative 
insight  and  great  literary  brilliancy." 

OBSER  VER, — •*  The  wide  information  and  power  of  exposition  which  Mr.  Wilfrid  Ward  possesses,  and  which 
were  strikit^ly  shown  in  the  two  most  interesting  books  in  which  he  dealt  with  his  father's  relation  to' the  religions 
revival  of  fifty  to  axtv  years  ago,  enable  him  to  clothe  even  the  dry  bones  of  theology  with  interest." 

NA TIONAL  OBSER  YER. —'*They  are  all  well  worth  reading." 

SPECTA  TOR, — **  The  introductory  essay,  which  is  quite  new,  is  not  at  all  unworthy  of  the  best  of  Mr.  Ward's 
previous  work."  « 

-.  MANCHESTER  GUARDIAN.— ^^Thit  essays  are  written  with  force,  conviction,  and  sobriety." 

SCOTSMAN. — '*  The  arguments  in  the  book  are  always  acutely  reasoned,  and,  in  one  instance  at  least,  set  forth 
with  a  humorous  gusto ;  and  the  book,  as  a  whole,  may  be  strongly  recommended." 

The  Resurrection  of  Our  Lord. 

By  WILLIAM  MILLIGAN,  D.D.,  late  Professor  of  Divinity  and  Biblical  Criticism  in 
the  University  of  Aberdeen.     Sixth  Thousand.     Crown  8vo,  Ss, 
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Messrs.  Macmilun  &  Co.'s  New  Books. 

Lectures  on  Mathematics. 

Delivered  from  August  28  to  September  9,  1893,  before  Members  of  the  Congress  of 
Mathematics  held  in  connexion  with  the  World's  Fair  in  Chicago  at  North-western 
University,  Evanston,  111.  By  FELIX  KLEIN.  Reported  by  Alexander  Ziwet. 
8vo,  6f.  &/.  net. 

NATURE, — "English  mathematical  readers  have  to  thank  Mr.  Ziwet  for  laying  before  them  in  a  neat  form 
the  residue,  so  to  spesJc,  of  this  Evanston  Colloquium." 

Modern  Plane  Geometry. 

Being  the  Proofs  of  the  Theorems  in  the  Syllabus  of  Modern  Plane  Geometry,  issued  by  the 

Association  for  the  Improvement  of  Geometrical  Teaching.     With  the  sanction  of  the 

Council  of  the  A.  L  G.  T.     By  G.  RICHARDSON,  M.A.,  Second  Master  of  Winchester 

College,  formerly  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  and  A.   S.    RAMSEY,  M.  A., 

Mathematical   Master  of  Fettes   College,   Edinburgh,    formerly   Scholar  of    Magdalene 

College,  Cambridge.     Globe  8vo,  3^.  65. 

SCOTSMAN. — *'  It  is  simply  and  clearly  expounded,  and  forms  a  valuable  connecting  treatise  between  the 
ordinary  Euclids  and  the  text-books  of  the  higher  geometry.  ...  It  deserves  a  hearty  welcome,  and  will  no 
doubt  soon  be  widely  in  use." 

Elementary  Lessons  in  Steam  Machinery  and  the 
Marine  Steam  Engine. 

With  a  short  description  of  the  Construction  of  a  Battleship.  Compiled  for  the*  use  of 
Junior  Students  of  Marine  Engineering.  By  Staff-Engineer  J.  LANGMAID,  R.N., 
and  Engineer  H.  GAISFORD,  R.N.  New  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  8vo,  6j.  net. 

The  Mechanics  of  Hoisting  Machinery. 

Including  Accumulators,  Excavators,  and  Pile  Drivers.  A  Text- Book  for  Technical 
Schools,  and  a  Guide  for  Practical  Engineers.  By  Dr.  JULIUS  WEISBACH,  and 
Prof.  GUSTAV  HERMANN.  Authorized  Translation  from  the  Second  German 
Edition.  By  KARL  P.  DAHLSTROM,  M.E.,  Instructor  of  Mechanical  Engineering 
at  the  Lehigh  University.     With  177  Illustrations.     Medium  8vo,  I2j.  6^.  net. 

The  Theory  of  Heat. 

By  THOMAS  PRESTON,  M.  A.  (Dub.),  Fellow  of  the  Royal  University  of  Ireland,  and 
Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy,  University  College,  Dublin.     8vo.     17^.  net. 

SCOTSMAN, — '*  A  subject  at  once  interesting  and  fascinating.  The  able  author  of  The  Theory  of  Heat  has 
produced  a  work  which  may  go  ^r  towards  helping  to  redeem  the  neglect  of  this  department  of  science  by  in- 
vestigators of  remoter  ages." 

Electric   Waves. 

Being  Researches  on  the  Propagation  of  Electric  Action  with  Finite  Velocity  through 

Space.      By  HEINRICH   HERTZ,  late  Professor  of  Physics  in  the  University  of  Bonn. 

Authorized  translation  by  D.  E.Jones,  B.Sc.    With  Preface  by  Lord  Kelvin,  P.R.S. 

Illustrated.     8vo,  \os,  net. 

NATURE  {Reznew  of  the  Original  Work). — **  The  subject  is  of  immense  importance  ;  the  work  described  is 
of  the  highest  order  of  experimental  investigation ;  the  results  obtained  have  contributed  more  than  any  other 
recent  results  to  revolutionise  the  view  taken  bjr  the  majority  of  scientific  workers  as  to  the  nature  of  electro- 
magnetic actions.  .  .  .  The  whole  work  is  most  interesting,  and  well  deserves  the  best  attention  of  all  interested  in 
the  great  scientific  advance  of  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century." 

NATURE  (^Note  on  the  Translation). — " Professor  D.  E.  Jones  is  the  translator,  and  he  had  the  advantage 
of  Dr.  Hertz's  supervision  and  advice  while  the  book  was  passing  through  the  press.  .  .  .  The  English  reading 
public  will  doubtless  fully  appreciate  Professor  Jones'  translation  of  one  of  the  most  important  works  of  this 
century." 

GLASGOW  HERALD. — **  Its  talented  author  has  just  died  at  the  comparatively  early  age  of  thirty-seven, 
leaving  behind  him  a  record  of  work  done  of  the  highest  scientific  value,  which  solved  one  of  the  great  practical 
problems  in  the  higher  domain  of  experimental  physics." 
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Messrs.  Macmillan  &  Co.'s  New  Books. 

Popular   Lectures   and   Addresses. 

By  LORD  KELVIN,    P.R.S.     With  Illustrations.     In  3  vols.     Vol.   IL    GEOLOGY 
and  GENERAL  PHYSICS.     Crown  8vo,  7^.  6d,  each  volume.  [Nature  Series. 

Already  published: — 


Vol.  I.   THE    CONSTITUTON    OF 
MATTER.     Second  Edition. 


Vol.  III.  Papers  on  NAVIGATION. 


A  Treatise   on    Hydrostatics. 


By  ALFRED  GEORGE  GREENHILL,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the 
Artillery  College,  Woolwich.     Crown  8vo,  ^s,  6d. 

Essays  in  Historical  Chemistry. 

By  T.  E.  THORPE,  Ph.D.,  B.Sc.  (Vict.),  Sc.D.  (Dub.),  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Chemistry 
in  the  Royal  College  of  Science,  South  Kensington,  London.     Crown  8vo,  8j.  6d.  net. 

LEEDS  MERCURY. — "  Scarcely  any  recent  work  will  help  the  student  of  chemistry  to  a  more  accurate  and 
clear  acquaintance  with  the  suggestive  stages  in  its  development  and  growth." 

A   Manual    of   Microchemical    Analysis. 

By  Prof.  H.  BEHRENS,  of  the  Polytechnical  School  in  Delft,  Holland.  With  an  Intro- 
ductory Chapter  by  J.  W.  JUDD,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Geology  at  the  Royal  College  of 
Science.     With  84  Illustrations  drawn  by  the  Author.     Crown  8vo.  \Immedi<Uely. 

A    Text- Book    of    the   Physiological    Chemistry 
of  the  Animal  Body. 

Including  an  Account  of  the  Chemical  Changes  occurring  in  Disease.  By  ARTHUR 
GAMGEE,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Emeritus  Professor  of  Physiology  in  the  Owens  College, 
Victoria  University,  Manchester,  &c.  With  Two  Chromo-lithographic  Charts  by  Spillon 
and  Wilkinson.  Vol.  II.,  THE  PHYSIOLOGICAL  CHEMISTRY  OF  DIGESTION 
8vo,  \%s. 

NA  TURE.—"  Taken  altogether,  we  have  only  congratulation  to  offer  to  Dr.  Gamgee  on  the  production  of 
his  work." 

EDINBURGH  MEDICAL  /C?i//?AVIZ.— "Undoubtedly  the  best  and  most  exhaustive  treatise  on  the 
subject." 

The    History   of  Human    Marriage. 

By  EDWARD  WESTERMARCK,  Lecturer  on  Sociology  at  the  University  of  Finland, 
Helsingfors.     Second  Edition.     8vo,  i\s.  net. 

MR.  E.  B.  TYLOR,  in  THE  ACADEMY.^""  A  volume  which  at  once  takes  an  important  place  in  the  much 
debated  problem  of  primitive  society.*' 
ST.  JAMES'S  GAZETTE.^'*  In  every  way  deserving  of  the  high  eulogy  pronounced  on  it  by  Mr.  Wallace." 

Dictionary    of  Political    Economy. 

Edited  by  R.  H.  INGLIS  PALGRAVE,  F.R.S.  Vol.  I.  (A— E).  Medium  8vo, 
2 1  J.  net. 

DAILY  CHRONICLE.— ** Every  student  will  feel  that  the  enterprise  of  Messrs.  Macmillan  is  rendering  a 
marked  service  to  economics.  .  .  .  When  the  present  dictionary  is  completed,  we  shall  possess,  in  conveniently 
accesuble  form,  not  only  a  handy  encyclopanlia  of  names,  dates,  and  terms,  but  abo  an  almost  exhaustive 
summary  of  economic  literature  and  theory. 
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Messrs.  Macmillan  &  Co.'s  New  Books. 

Methods  of  Pathological  Histology. 

By  C.  VON  KAHLDEN,  Assistant  Professor  in  the  University  of  Freibui^.  Translated 
and  Edited  by  H.  MORLEY  FLETCHER,  M.A.,  M.D.  With  an  Introduction  by  G. 
SIMS  WOODHEAD,  M.D.     8vo.     6s. 

%*  A  Companion  volume  to  Ziegler's  ^'Pathological  Anatomy.** 

Aero-Therapeutics;   or,  The  Treatment  of  Lung 

Diseases  by  Climate.  Being  the  Lumleian  Lectures  for  1893,  delivered  before  the  Rojral 
CoU^e  of  Physicians.  With  an  Address  on  the  High  Altitudes  of  Colorado.  By 
CHARLES  THEODORE  WILLIAMS,  M.A.,  M.D.  Oxon.,  F.R.C.P.,  Senior 
Physician  to  the  Hospital  for  Consumption  and  Diseases  of  the  Chest,  Brompton,  late 
President  of  the  Ro3ral  Meteorological  Society.     8vo,  6s.  net. 

Materials  for  the  Study  of  Variation. 

Treated  with  Especial  Regard  to  Discontinuity  in  the  Origin  of  Species.  By  WILLIAM 
BATESON,  M.  A.,  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.     Svo.     21s.  net. 

The  Study  of  the  Biology  of  Ferns  by  the  Collodion 

Method.  For  Advanced  and  Collegiate  Students.  By  GEORGE  F.  ATKINSON, 
Ph.B.,  Associate  Professor  of  Cryptogamic  Botany  in  'Cornell  University.  Svo.  &r.  6d. 
net. 

A  Three  Months'  Course  of  Practical  Instruction 

in  Botany.  By  F.  O.  BOWER,  D.Sc,  Regius  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of 
Glasgow.  Abridged  Edition  of  "  A  Course  of  Practical  Instruction  in  Botany,"  by  the 
same  Author.    Globe  Svo.  [Immediately. 

The  Collected  Works  of  Thomas  Henry  Huxley, 

F.R.S.     In  Monthly  Volumes.    Globe  8to,  5^.  each  Volume.     (The  Eversley  Series.  ) 

Vol.      I.  Method  and  Results. 

VoL    II.  Darwiniana. 

Vol.  III.  Science  and   Education. 

Vol.  IV.  Science  and  Hebrew  Tradition. 

Vol.     V.  Science  and  Christian  Tradition. 

VoL   VI.   Hume.      With  Helps  to  the  Study 
of  Berkeley. 

Vol.   VII.   Man's     Place    in     Nature:      and 
other  Anthropological  Essays. 
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Messrs.  Macmillan  &  Co;s  New  Books. 

BOOKS  BY  GOLDWIN  SMITH.  D.C.L. 

Essays  on  Questions  of    the  Day,  Political  and 
SociaU 

By  GOLDWIN  SMITH,  D.C.L.     Extra  crown  8vo,  gs. 

SPEAKER, — "  No  good  Liberal  can  bring  himself  to  quarrel  with  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith,  whose  great  merit  and 
charm  as  a  writer  of  pure^  vigorous,  and  sensible  English  has  been  too  slowly  recognized. 

TIMES. — "Though  his  point  of  view  is  in  no  sense  and  in  no  case  a  party  one,  each  party  in  borrowing  his 
arguments  for  its  own  purposes  will  find  itself  compjclled  to  recognise  the  fine  temper  of  the  weapons  taken  from 
the  same  armoury  which  he  uses  against  itself." 

DAILY  CHkONICLE, — "He  is  a  thoroughly  well  informed,  incisive,  and  courageous  critic  of  the  new 
M'der  of  ideas." 

GLASGOW  HERALD,^" Kt  once  solid  and  brilliant,  well  reasoned,  and  often  witty." 

The    United    States. 

An  Outline  of  Political  History,  1492-1871.  By  GOLDWIN  SMITH,  D.C.L.  Crown 
8vo,  8j.  6d, 

GUARDIAN. — "Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  has  produced  a  masterly  outline  of  the  political  history  of  the  United 
States.  .  .  .  He  has  seized  with  such  insight  on  the  important  features  in  the  history,  and  depicted  them  with 
such  admirable  force,  that  his  sketch  presents  a  more  impressive  picture  than  if  it  were  bristling  with  figures, 
-facts,  and  details." 

TIMES.— *^  His  survey  of  events  is  luminous,  his  estimate  of  character  is  singularly  keen  and  just,  and  his  style 
is  at  once  incisive,  dignified,  and  scholarly." 

SPEAKER . — "  In  this  book  he  displays  a  gift  more  rare  and  remarkable  than  any  amount  of  learning — ^the 
gift  of  seizing  the  salient  features  of  a  time,  or  a  character,  or  an  event,  and  summing  up  many  details  into  a  few 
vigorous  sentences  or  paragraphs.  .  .  .  His  style  is  Tadtean  in  its  brevity  and  force." 

Specimens  or  GreeK  Tragedy. 

Translated  by  GOLDWIN  SMITH,  D.C.L.     Two  Vols.     Globe  8vo,  10s. 

TIMES. — "'I'he  translations  are  felicitous  and  scholarly,  and  will  be  read  with  keen  interest  and  warm 
appreciation  by  all  who,  like  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith,  retain  their  love  for  classical  literature,  and  their  delight  in  the 
fascinating  art  of  translation. " 

SPECTATOR.— y  h/Lr.  Goldwin  Smith,  though  he  won  his  first  distinction  in  the  field  of  classical  study,  has 
devoted  most  of  his  time  and  power  to  other  subjects.  Now  he  has  come  back  to  his  first  love,  and  we  heartily 
welcome  his  return." 

Bay  Leaves^     Translations  from  the  Latin  Poets. 

By  GOLDWIN  SMITH,  D.C.L.     Globe  8vo,  55. 

A  THENJEUM.—*^^  The  reader  who  possesses  a  copy  of  this  very  limited  edition  will  experience  the  pleasure 
which  a  scholarly  and  idiomatic  rendering  of  the  classic  poets  cannot  fail  to  give  to  the  lover  of  sound  literature." 

TIMES. — *•  Will  be  heartily  welcomed  by  all  scholars  and  lovers  of  Latin  verse.  .  .  .  Such  friendly  difference 
-of  opinion  as  good  translations  always  provoke,  is  in  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith's  case  extinguished  beforehand  in  the 
delight  with  which  all  lovers  of  Latin  poetry^  will  read  the  charming  preface,  in  which,  with  inimitable  pen,  Mr. 
Goldwin  Smith  touches  briefly  the  characteristics  of  the  several  poets  selected,  and  points  out  their  affinities  with 
onodem  thought  and  feeling." 

Oxford  and  Her  Colleges. 

A  View  from  the  Radcliffe  Library.     By  GOLDWIN  SMITH,  D.C.L.     Pott  8vo,  3^. 

CLASSICAL    SERIES.— NEW   VOLUME. 

Fcap.  8vo. 

Homer.— Iliad.      Book  XXIV. 

With  Notes  and  Vocabulary  by  Rev.  M.  A.  BAYFIELD,  M.  A. 

ELEMENTARY   CLASSICS.— NEW  VOLUMES. 

Pott  8vo,  \s.  6d.  each  volume. 

The  Fall  of  Plataea  and  the  Plague  at  Athens. 

From  Thucydides  II.  and  III.  Edited,  for  the  use  of  Beginners,  by  W.  T.  SUTTHERY, 
M.A.,  and  A.  S.  GRAVES,  B.A.,  Assistant  Masters  in  Felsted  School.  With  Map, 
Exercises,  Notes,  Appendices,  and  Vocabulary. 

Selections  from  Quintus  Curtius. 

Adapted  for  the  use  of  Beginners.  With  Vocabulary,  Notes,  and  Exercises.  Edited  by 
F.  COVERLEY  SMITH,  B.A.,  Assistant  Master  in  the  High  School,  Nottingham. 
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Messrs.  Macmilun  &  Co.'s  New  Books. 

Reminiscences  of  the    Great  Mutiny,    1857-59^ 

Inclading  the  Relief,  Siege,  and  Capture  of  Lucknow,  and  the  Campaigns  in  Rohilcuntl 
and  Oude.  By  WILLIAM  FORBES-MITCHELL,  late  Seigeant  93rd  Sutherland 
Highlanders.     Extra  Crown  8vo,  Ss,  dd,  net. 

MANCHESTER  G (/A RDIAN'.—** 'Without  exception  the  best  battle-book  we  have  ever  read." 

PALL  MALL  GAZETTE. — *'  It  is  only  from  such  a  book  as  this  that  the  civilian  can  know  anythinc:  worth 
knowing  of  what  may  be  styled  the  minor  history  of  actual  warfare  from^  the  point  of  view  of  the  ranks.  Tne  most 
lurid  effort  of  the  fictionist  pales  before  the  bare  grim  truths  which  this  Scotti^ih  ex-sergeant  describes  with  an 
uostrain^  vigour  of  realism." 

TIMES. — '•  His  narrative  is  vivid  and  full  of  strange  and  romantic  incidents." 

SPECTA  TOR. — '•  No  one  who  wants  to  be  amused  and  to  be  made  to  feel  proud  of  our  army  should  fail  to 

read  it." 
NATIONAL  OBSERVER. — "  His  book  will  appeal  to  all  lovers  of  adventure  and  manly  worth." 
ATHENMUM. — "We  could  multiply  largely  the  number  of  interesting  extracts  from  this  attractive  book. 

but  we  have  given  enough  to  show  that  the  sergeant's  volume  is  worthy  of  the  repuution  of  the  old  93rd." 

Adventures  in  Mashonaland. 

By  Two  Hospital  Nurses,    ROSE   BLENNERHASSETT   and    LUCV  SLEEMAN. 

Third  Thousand.     Extra  Crown  8vo,  &f.  dd.  net. 

.y/'^CryirO/?.—'*  Emphatically  a  book  to  be  read." 
TIMES. — "  It  will,  we  are  convmced,  be  widely  read,  and  ^fcndely  enjoyed." 

^7".  JAMES'S  GAZETTE. — "  1  he  adventures  and  hardships  of  these  two  brave  ladies  are  extremely  fascin- 
ating reading." 
WORLD. — "The  book  is  excellent  reading,  full  of  movement  and  incident." 
DAILY  TELEGRAPH. — "  Every  page  of  the  book  is  well  worth  reading." 

The  Lover's  Lexicon:  A  Handbook  for  Novelists, 

Playwrights,  Philosophers,  and  Minor  Poets ;   but  especially  for  the  Enamoured.      By 
FREDERICK  GREENWOOD.     Crown  8vo,  ds. 

SPECTA  TOR. — "  In  conception  and  plan  the  book  is  most  original.  .  .  .  Endless  are  the  questionings  which 
arise  out  of  this  fascinating  volume.    Each  pageprovides  a  fresh  problem  for  discussion." 

DAILY  CHRONICLE. — "Mr  Greenwood's  paees  often  blossom  into  great  literary  beauty,  but  over  them 
all  is  the  light  of  that  'loveliness'  which  comes  of  humanity." 

TIMES. — *'  The  style  is  adapted  to  the  subject  with  much  skill  and  subtlety,  and  the  whole  idea  of  the  boak  is 
original  and  captivating." 

Letters  to  Marco. 

Being  Letters  Writtento  H.  S.  MARKS,  R.A.  By  GEORGE  D.  LESLIE,  R.A.  With 
Illustrations  by  the  Author.     Extra  Crown  8vo,  7^.  6d. 

STANDARD. — •*  The  charm  of  the  book  lies  in  its  entire  lack  of  affectation,  and  in  the  keen  love  of  all  things 
great  and  small  in  Nature  which  pervades  these  artless,  lively,  and  clearly  unpremeditated  familiar  epistles  in 
praise  of  a  country  life." 

EDINBURGH  REVIEW.— '^  K  charming  volume,  showing  that  Mr.  Leslie  has  inherited  not  only  the 
artistic  talent  of  his  familv,  but  their  affectionate  interest  in  all  the  phenomena  of  nattire.  He  takes  us  to  his 
cottage  at  Riverside,  near  Wallingford,  and  describes  all  its  surroundings  in  language  that  the  Vicar  of  Selbome 
would  not  have  disowned." 

ATHENyEUM. — **One  of  the  most  estimable  features  of  this  book  is  the  true  love  of  nature  and  the 
kindliness  of  heart  that  pervade  it." 

SA  TURDA  Y  REVIEW.— '*  AH  these  matters  are  $->  pleasing  to  read  about  that,  when  we  arrived  at  the  last 
line  of  the  last  letter,  we  long  for  more^^Letters  to  Marco.  " 

OBSERVER. — "  His  book  certainly  is  a  good  lesson  as  to  the  way  in  which  country  life  ought  to  be  enjoyed> 
and  leaves  a  most  agreeable  imy>ression  of  the  personality  of  the  writer." 

TIMES. — "  Full  of  the  charm  belonging  to  a  genuine  rural  enthusiasm." 

SCOTSMAN. — "  In  every  line  there  is  the  tramed  artist  and  the  true  lover  of  nature." 

Golf :    a  Royal  and  Ancient  Game. 

By  ROBERTCLARK,  F.R.S.E.,  F.S.  A.Scot.  Second  Edition,  with  many  Illustrations. 
Small  4to,  8^.  6d.  net. 

SCOTSMAN. — "  Mr.  Clark  has  done  well  to  issue  a  new  edition  of  the  book.  He  may  be  certain  that  in  its 
new  form  it  will  have  -a  hearty  welcome.  .  .  .  This  volume — the  result  of  so  much  labour  and  research — will 
remain  an  enduring  testimony  to  his  knowledge  of  the  history  and  literature  of  the  royal  and  ancient  game." 

A  THENjEUM. — *'  Well  printed,  well  illustrated,  this  volume  is  the  standard  work  on  the  history  of  the  game.** 

WESTMINSTER  GAZETTE.—"  Throws  much  light  on  the  history  and  literature  of  the  game.  .  .  Mr. 
Clark  has  done  his  editing  right  well,  and  the  book  is  embellished  with  admirable  illustradon." 

GOLF. — *'Such  a  book  as  this,  the  product  of  a  labour  of  love,  and  got  up  with  so  much  taste,  cannot  fair 
in  its  appeal  to  the  recognition  of  golfers  everywhere,  while  it  will  long  serve  to  keep  green  the  memory  of  its 
gemal  editor." 
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Messbs.  Macmilun  &  Co.'s  New  Books. 


Elements  of  Handicraft  and  Design. 

By  W.  A.  S.  BENSON,  M.  A.  Oxon.     With  Illustrations.     Extra  crown  8vo.     5^.  net. 

SCHOOL  BOARD  CHRONICLE.— ''It  is  a  tolid,  practical  work —practical  always  with  an  intellectual  as 
well  as  a  merely  educational  side  to  it." 

Drawing  and   Design  ;     a   Class   Text-Book  for 
Beginners. 

By  E.   R.  TAYLOR,  Head  Master  of  the  Birmingham  Municipal  School  of  Art     With 
Illustrations.     Oblong  crown  8vo.     2s.  6d. 

B/R  M/NG// A  Af  DA /LV  POST.— "All  tht  lessons  are  nicely  calculated  to  cultivate  eye,  hand,  and  taste. 
.  .  .  We  have  never  seen  a  book  of  instruction  for  beginners  comparable  to  this.  It  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of 
every  young  person  in  the  land.'* 

A  Handbook  of  Gold-Milling. 

By  HENRY  LOUIS,  Associate  of  the  Royal  School  of  Mines,  Fellow  of  the  Geological 
Society,  etc.     Crown  8vo.     loj.  net. 

SOUTH  AFRICA. — "Can  scarcely  fail  to  find  a  welcome  among  practical  mining  men  and  those  interested 
pecuniarily  or  scientifically  in  their  pursuits." 

Lead  Work  : 

Old  and  Ornamental,  and  for  the  most  part  English.     By  W.   R.  LETHABY.     With 
Illustrations.     Extra  Crown  8vo,  4f.  dd.  net. 

BUILDING  AT^AKi".— "The  author  has  brought  his  artistic  feeling  and  skill  into  the  consideration  of  a  craft 
which  has  been  too  long  left  to  plumbers.  .  .  .  We  recommend  this  book  to  the  attention  of  the  architect  and  all 
craftsmen  in  lead." 

BRITISH  ARCHITECT.— **^e  have  in  this  little  book  of  his  the  enunciation  of  principles  of  treatment 
and  methods  of  working  as  exemplified  in  old  examples  of  the  craft." 

PLUMBER  AND  DECORATOR.— **F\\xmbers 6.0  not  haye  many  books  which  help  them  to  grasp  what 
can  be  done  with  lead,  so  we  recommend  them  to  buy  this  ooe.  Architects  should  possess  themselves  of  copies, 
and  thus  be  better  able  to  utilize  such  an  imperishable  material  as  lead  in  their  external  decorations.  Even  the 
idle  reader  would  find  something  to  interest  him." 


Woollen     Spinning  ; 


A  Text-Book  for  Students  in  Technical  Schools  and  Colleges,  and  for  Skilful  Practical 
Men  in  Woollen  Mills.  By  CHARLES  VICKERMAN,  Author  of  "The  Woollen 
Thread"  and  **  Notes  on  Carding."    With  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  6s, 

GLASGOW  HERALD. — "  Mr.  Vickerman  shows  great  aptitude  in  presenting  his  story  in  clear  and  interesting 
language  ;  he  is  evidently  well  familiar  with  the  practice  of  the  art  of  woollen  spinning.  The  illustrations  are 
numerous  and  excellent,  and  the  various  tabular  statements  and  statistics  add  to  the  value  of  the  work." 

SCOTSMAN. — *'  It  eives  a  simple  and  admirably  well-ordered  statement  of  the  principles  which  govern  the 
various  processes  that  take  the  raw  material  of  wool  through  the  factory,  and  explains  the  use  and  construction  of 
the  principal  machines." 

BRADFORD  OBSERVER. — **To  those  who  have  some  knowledge  of  the  matter  we  cannot  recommend  it 
too  highly.     It  is  certainly  the  most  practical  treatise  which  has  been  produced." 

A     Text-Book    of    Needlework,     Knitting    and 
Cutting  Out, 

W*ith  Methods  of  Teaching.  By  ELIZABETH  ROSEVEAR,  Senior  Teacher,  and  Lecturer 
on  Needlework,  at  the  Training  College,  Stockwell,  London,  S.  W.  With  Original  Illus- 
trations, and  Sectional  Diagrams.  Second  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  Crown  8vo,  6s, 

SA  TURD  A  Y  REVIEW. — "A  very  uneful  book  of  reference  for  teachers  of  elementary  sewing  clasies." 
SCHOOLMASTER. — "This  is  a  remarkably  clever  and  practical  text-book  on  needlework." 
QUEEN. — "  It  has  been  carefully  prepared  by  an  intellectual  teacher,  e.xpert  in  the  art  of  demonstration 
lessons." 
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Messrs.  Macmillan  &  Co/s  New  Books. 

English    Prose. 

Selections,  with  Critical  Introductions  by  various  writers,  and  General  Introductions  to  each 
Period.  Edited  by  HENRY  CRAIK.  In  5  volumes.  Vol.  II.,  the  Sixteenth  Century 
to  the  Restoration.     Crown  8vo,  7;.  6d,  each  volume. 

Already  published. 
Vol.  I.— the  FOURTEENTH  TO  THE  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY. 

Principles     of     English     Composition     through 

Analysis  and  Synthesis.  By  P.  GOYEN,  Inspector  of  Schools,  New  Zealand.  Globe  8vo,  2s. 
KEY,    Globe  8vo,  4^.  net. 

SCOTSMAN. — *' The  work  gives  a  thoroughgoing  exposition  of  its  subject,  laying  much  stress  upon  synthesis, 
and  not  resting  its  teaching,  as  too  many  of  the  older  books  do,  wholly  upon  parsing  and  the  analy^  of  sentences. 
It  is  a  good  working  class-book,  and  cannot  fail  to  prove  useful  in  schools." 

An  Old  and  Middle  English  Reader. 

On  the  Basis  of  Professor  Julius  Zupitza's  Alt-  und  Mittelenglisches  Uebungsbnch. 
With  Introducaon,  Notes,  and  Glossary.  By  GEORGE  EDWIN  MacLEAN,  Ph.D., 
Professor  of  the  English  Language  and  Literature  in  the  University  of  Minnesota.  Crown 
8vo,  8j.  net. 

GLASGOW  HERALD. — "With  this  many-sided  excellence  to  recommend  it,  the  manual  cannot  fail  to  be  of 
the  greatest  utility  wherever  the  study  of  our  ancient  mother-tongue  has  found  its  way  as  a  branch  of  education." 

SCOTSMAN, — *' It  gives  a  well-graded  series  of  passages  for  study,  and  equips  them  with  a  learned  and 
critical  commentary,  and  a  glossary  so  fully  and  so  carefully  written  that  English  students  will  find  the  work  a 
>^uable  supplement  to  the  well-known  manuals  of  Morris  and  Skeat." 

The  English  Religious  Drama. 

By  KATHARINE  LEE  BATES,  Wellesley  College,  U.S.A.     Crown  8vo,  6s.  6d.  net. 

TIMES. — "An  interesting  study  of  a  subject  upon  which  much  has  already  been  written,  but  in  which  there  is 
still  room  for  exploration." 

GLASGOW  HERALD. — *•'  Her  book  gives  a  very  well-balanced  and  accurate  account  of  the  rise  and 
development  of  the  Miracle  Play  in  England.  ...  In  parting  from  her  excellent  little  book,  we  may  commend  the 
Appendix  as  an  admirable  piece  of  bibliography." 

SCOTSMAN. — "  For  one  who  desires  a  studious  and  at  the  same  time  pleasantly-written  introduction  to  the 
origin  of  the  English  drama,  no  better  book  could  be  found,  and  the  work  deserves  a  welcome  as  illustrating  in  a 
cunous  way  the  history  both  of  literature  and  of  the  popular  aspects  of  religion." 

Lectures  Maritimes. 

For  the  use  of  Naval  Cadets  on  Board  H.M.S.  Britannia,  By  Leon  Delbos,  M.A., 
Instructor  in  French,  H.M.S.  Britannia,     Globe  8vo,  2s.  net 


Burke. 


ENGLISH  CLASSICS.— NEW  VOLUME. 

Globe  8vo. 


Speech  on  American  Taxation  ;  Speech  on  Conciliation  with  America  ;  and  Letter  to  the 
Sheriffs  of  Bristol.  Edited  by  F.  G.  Selby,  M.A.,  Principal  and  Professor  of  Logic  and 
Moral  Philosophy,  Deccan  College,  Poena.  [Immediately, 
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THE 

CAMBRIDGE   NATURAL   HISTORY. 

Edited  by  J.  W.  Clark,  M.A.,  Registrary  of  the  University  of 
Cambridge  ;  S.  F.  Harmer,  M.A.,  Superintendent  of  the 
Museum  of  Zoology,  and  Fellow  of  King's  College,  Cam- 
bridge ;  and  A.  E.  Shipley,  M.A.,  Demonstrator  in 
Comparative  Anatomy,  and  Fellow   of   Christ's   College, 

Cambridge. 

Medium  8vo. 

This  series,  which  will  be  complete  in  ten  volumes,  fully  illustrated 
and  covering  the  Natural  History  of  Invertebrate  and  Vertebrate 
Animals,  is  intended,  in  the  first  instance,  for  those  who  have  not  had 
any  special  scientific  training,  but  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  combine 
popular  treatment  and  popular  language  with  the  most  modern  results 
of  scientific  research.  The  anatomical  structure  of  each  group,  the 
development,  the  palaeontology,  and  the  geographical  distribution  will 
be  considered  in  conjunction  with  the  habits  and  external  characters. 
Especial  attention  will  be-paid  to  the  members  of  the  British  Fauna. 

The  following  volumes  are  likely  to  appear  in  the  course  of  1894 
and  1895:— 

MOLLUSCS.     By  Rev.  A.  H.  Cooke,  M.A.,  Fellow  of 

King's  College,  Cambridge.  [In  the  press, 

INSECTS.     By  David  Sharp,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Curator  in 
Zoology  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.     2  vols. 

BIRDS.     By  A.  H.  Evans,  M.A. 

Among  the  Contributors  to  the  remaining  volumes  may  be  men- 
tioned :  Professor  T.  W.  Bridge  (Fishes),  Dr.  Gadow  (Amphibia  and 
Reptiles),  Professor  M.  M.  Hartog  (Protozoa),  Professor  Herdman, 
Mr.  Sydney  Hickson,  Mr.  J.  J.  Lister  (Mammals),  Mr.  Adam 
Sedgwick,  Professor  Sollas,  F.R.S.  (Sponges),  Professor  D'Arcv 
Thompson,  Professor  Weldon,  F.R.S.  (Crustacea),  and  the  Editors. 

A  more  detailed  announcement  will  appear  later  on, 
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THE 

STATESMAN'S    YEAR-BOOK. 

Statistical  and  Historical  Annual  of  the  States  of  the  World 
for  the  Year  1894.  Edited  by  J.  Scott  Keltie,  Assistant 
Secretary  to  the  Royal  Geographical  Society.  Thirty- 
First  Annual  Publication.  Revised  after  Official  Returns. 
Crown  8vo,  10^.  6^. 

%*  The  edition  for  1894  has  been  completely  revised,  in  most  cases  by  the 
Governments  of  the  various  States  included  in  the  Year  Book.  In  many  cases 
the  information  given  has  been  re-arranged  and  extended.  The  sections  relating 
to  the  Navies  of  the  different  countries  have  been  entirely  re-cast  on  a  uniform 
plan  by  Mr.  John  Leyland,  well  known  as  an  authority  on  such  matters. 
It  will  thus  be  possible  to  compare  the  various  great  Navies  of  the  world, 
estimate  their  relative  strength,  learn  what  ships  are  being  built,  and  what 
are  going  to  be  laid  down.  Of  the  principal  types  of  ships  detailed  descriptions 
are  given.  A  Preliminary  Table  gives  a  comparative  view  of  the  great  Navies 
of  the  world. 

All  important  changes  that  have  taken  place  during  the  year  have  been 
registered,  such  as  the  French  annexations  in  Siam,  and  the  various  re- 
arrangements that  have  taken  place  in  Africa.  The  statistics  generally  will 
be  found  fuller,  more  varied,  and  more  recent  than  in  any  other  similar 
publication. 

TIMES. — "  This  absolutely  indispensable  book  has  now  undergone  such  persistent  and  intelligent  revision  that 
it  seems  scarcely  possible  for  the  editor  to  do  more  than  insert  the  fresher  statistics  which  have  become  available 
since  last  year's  issue.  Fortunately,  however,  Mr.  Keltie  is  not  content  to  rest  sacis6ed  with  past  achievements, 
and.  although  the  main  lines  of  his  great  annual  are  now  fixed,  and  could  hardly  be  altered  with  any  advantage, 
there  are  indications  that  he  is' as  keenly  alive  as  ever  to  the  wants  of  the  hoar." 

A  THENj^UM. — •*  The  S tatestnan* s  Year-Book^  although  it  has  always  been  the  best  of  bosks  of  reference, 
continues  to  improve  where  improvement  seemed  hardly  possible  .  .  .  .  It  is,  and  we  hope  will  long  remain,  a  credit 
to  the  country  of  its  production." 

NA  TIONAL  OBSER  VER.—*^  An  easy  first  in  the  keen  race  of  leference  books." 

SATURDAY REVTEiV. — "It  gives  in  the  clearest  form  accurate  statistics  of  administration,  commerce, 
finance,  productions,  armaments,  population,  area,  etc.,  concerning  <tll  the  countries  of  the  world,  from  the  great 
states  to  the  smallest  colony  or  dependency.  Year  by  year  this  excellent  work  supplies  a  compact  and  efficient 
chronicle  of  the  growth  of  new  lands,  and  the  extension  of  old  empires." 

SCOTTISH  GEOGRAPHICAL  MAGAZINE,— *' By  reason  of  the  wealth  of  information  it  contains 
regarding  the  equipment  in  war  and  peace  of  the  various  states  of  the  world — information  otherwise  not  readily 
accessible — the  book  is  invaluable  as  a  work  of  reference." 

STATIST. — "As  a  reference  volume,  we  know  of  none  so  compact  and  comprehensive  as  that  we  have 
before  us." 

WESTMINSTER  GAZETTE. — *'  Has  long  had  a  unique  reputation  for  the  mass  of  statistical  and  other 
information  relative  to  all  cotmtries  which  it  contains,  and  every  year  something  fresh  and  useful  is  added." 

ST.  JAMES'S  GAZETTE. — "Among  books  of  reference  none  is  more  indispensable  than  The  Statesman  s 
Year-Bookr 

STANDARD. — **  Every  year  some  new  feature  is  added,  which  renders  it  more  useful — as  it  has  always  been 
indisoensable — to  everybody  who  wishes  to  possess  an  acciirate  and  intelligent  knowledge  of  the  political  and 
sodal  and  co.nmercial  condition  of  foreign  countries." 

DAILY  TELEGRAPH.—''  We  know  of  no  more  valuable  handbook." 

GLASGOW  HERALD.— **li  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  the  Year*Book  is  imequalled  as  a  work  of 
reference  in  its  own  line." 
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Xlbe 

flftatbematical  (3a3ette. 

».  • 

The  First  Number  of 

The  mathematical  GAZETTE 

A  Terminal  Journal  for  Students  and  Teachers^ 

Edited  by  Mr.  E.  M.  UNGLEY, 

Will  appear  in  April. 

TTbiB  Journal  is  to  be  devoted  to  such  mathematical  subjects 
as  are  usually  taught  in  secondary  schools,  and  is  intended 
to  include  within  its  scope  all  those  that  fall  fairly  within 
''scholarship"  range.  It  is  to  contain  articles  of  use  and  in- 
terest to  those  engaged  in  teaching  or  learning  mathematics, 
suggesting,  for  instance,  improved  methods,  or  giving  historical 
notes.  Considerable  space  will  be  devoted  to  solutions  of 
questions  selected  from  various  public  examination  papers,  such 
questions  being  chosen  for  solution  as  present  some  special 
point  of  interest.  Questions  will  also  be  proposed  for  solution, 
forming  a  sort  of  problem  paper  in  each  number  of  the  Gazette 
which  may  be  found  useful  for  the  higher  forms.  Reviews  of 
mathematical  works  will  appear  from  time  to  time, 

•Wo^  I  contains : 

1.  THE  ECCENTRIC  CIRCLE  OF  BOSCOVICH  (i.)    The  Editor. 

2.  GREEK  GEOMETERS  BEFORE  EUCLID.    Dr.  J.  S.  Haek^. 
8.    APPROXIMATIONS  AND  REDUCTIONS.    Prof.  A.  Lodge. 

4.  SOLUTIONS  OF  EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS. 

5.  QUESTIONS  FOR  SOLUTION. 

6.  REVIEW  :-L'INTERM]^DIAIRE  DES  MATHEMATICIENS. 
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Macmilun  &  Co;s  Biographical  Books. 

Alfred   the  Great. 

By  THOMAS  HUGHES,  Q.C.,  author  of  "Tom  Brown's  Schooldays,"  &c.  Crown 
8to,  6s. 

Memoir  of  Daniel  Macmillan. 

By  THOMAS  HUGHES,  Q.C.  With  a  Portrait.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo, 
4r.  6ii.     Cheap  Edition.     Sewed,  i^. 

James  Fraser,   Second  Bishop  of  Manchester. 

A  Memoir.  1818-1885.  By  THOMAS  HUGHES,  Q.C.  Second  Edition.  Crown 
8vo,  dr. 

Life  of  William  Blake,  "  Pictor  Ignotus/' 

With  Selections  from  his  poems  and  other  writings  by  the  late  ALEXANDER 
GILCHRIST,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law ;  author  of  "The  Life  of 
William  Etty,  R.  A."  Illustrated  from  Blake's  own  works,  in  facsimile  by  W.  J.  LINTON, 
and  in  photo-lithography ;  with  a  view  of  Blake's  original  plates.  In  two  Vols.  Second 
Edition.     Medium  8yo,  42s. 

Fifty  Years  of  My  Life. 

By  GEORGE  THOMAS,  Earl  of  Albemarle.     Third  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  Js.  6d, 

Charles  Kingsley  :  His  Letters  and  Memories 
of  his  Life. 

Edited  by  his  Wife.  With  a  Portrait.  Library  Edition,  Two  Vols.  Crown  8vo,  I2j. 
Cheap  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  6j. 

Life  of  John  Coleridge  Patteson,  Missionary 
Bishop  of  the  Melanesian  Islands. 

By  CHARLOTTE  MARY  YONGE.     In  two  Vols.     Third  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  izr. 

Life  of  Archibald  Campbell  Tait,  Archbishop 
of   Canterbury. 

By  RANDALL  THOMAS,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  and  WILLIAM  BENHAM.  B.D., 
Hon.  Canon  of  Canterbury.  With  Portraits.  Third  Edition.  Two  Vols.  Crown  8vo, 
\05.  net. 

Catharine  and  Craufurd  Tait,  Wife  and  Son  of 
Archibald  Campbell,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury. 

A  Memoir.  Edited  at  the  request  of  the  Archbishop  by  the  Rev.  WM.  BENHAM.  B.D. 
With  two  Portraits  engraved  by  JEENS,  Crown  8vo,  6j.  Cheap  Edition,  abridged. 
Crown  8vo,  2J.  dd. 

The  Life  of  Frederick  Denison    Maurice. 

Chiefly  told  in  his  own  letters.  Edited  by  his  Son,  FREDERICK  MAURICE.  With 
Portraits.  In  two  Vols.  Second  Edition.  8vo,  36^.  Cheap  Edition.  Two  Vols. 
Crown  8vo,  ids. 

The  Life  of  James  Clerk  Maxwell. 

With  a  selection  from  his  correspondence  and  occasional  writings,  and  a  sketch  of  his  con- 
tributions to  science.  By  LEWIS  CAMPBELL,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  and  WILLIAM 
GARNETT,  M.A.  With  Portraits,  etc.  Second  Edition,  abridged  and  revised.  Crown 
8vo,  Is.  6d. 
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Twelve  English  Statesmen 


Cro^^vn   8vo,  2s.  6d.  each. 


WILLIAM     THE     CONQUEROR.    By  Edward  A.   Freeman, 

D.C.L.,    LL.D. 

TIMES. — "Gives  with  great  pictur^ueness.  .  .  .  the  dramatic  incidents  of  a  memorable  career  far  removed 
from  our  times  and  our  manner  of  thinking." 

HENRY  II.    By  Mrs.  J.  R.  Green. 

TIMES. -^^^  It  is  delightfully  real  and  readable,  and  in  spite  of  severe  compression  has  the  charm  of  a  medieval 
romance." 

Edw^ard    I. 

By  T.  F.  TOUT,  M.A.,  Professor  of  History,  The  Owens  College,  Manchester. 

SPEAKER.— ^*  A.  truer  or  more  lifelike  picture  of  the  king,  the  conqueror,  the  overlord,  the  duke,  has 
never  yet  been  drawn." 

HENRY  VII.    By  James  Gairdner. 

A  THEN/EUM.—*^  The  best  account  of  Henry  VII.  that  has  yet  appeared." 

CARDINAL  WOLSEY.    By  Bishop  Creighton. 

SA  TURD  A  y  REVIEW.—**  Is  exactly  what  one  of  a  series  of  short  biographies  of  English  sUtesman  ought 
to  be." 

ELIZABETH.    By  E.  S.  Beesly. 

MANCHESTER  GUARDIAN.—"  It  may  be  recommended  as  the  best  and  briefest  and  most  trustworthy 
of  the  many  books  that  in  this  generation  have  dealt  with  the  life  and  deeds  of  that  '  bright  Occidental  Star 
Queen  Elizabeth  of  happy  memory.' " 

OLIVER  CROMWELL.    By  Frederic  Harrison. 

TIMES. — "Gives  a  wonderfully  vivid  picture  of  events." 

WILLIAM  III.     By  H.  D.  Traill. 

SPECTA  TOR. — "  Mr.  Traill  has  done  his  work  well  in  the  limited  space  at  his  command.  The  narrative 
portion  is  clear  and  vivacious,  and  his  criticisms,  although  sometimes  trenchant,  are  substantially  just." 

WALPOLE.    By  John  Morley. 

ST.  JAMES'S  GAZETTE.—**  It  deserves  to  be  read,  not  only  as  the  work  of  one  of  the  most  prominent 
poUticians  of  the  day,  but  for  its  intrinsic  merits.    It  is  a  clever,  thoughtful,  and  interesting  biography.' 

PITT.    By  Lord  Rosebery. 

TIMES,—**  Brilliant  and  fascinating  . . .  The  style  is  terse,  masculine,  nervous,  articulate,  and  clear ;  the  grasp 
of  circumstance  and  character  is  firm,  penetrating,  luminous,  and  unprejudiced ;  the  judgment  is  broad,  generous, 
humane,^  and  scrupulously  candid.  ...  It  is  not  only  a  luminous  estimate  of  Pitt  s  character  and  poCcy;  it  is 
aJso  a  brilliant  gallery  of  portraits.    The  portrait  of  Fox,  for  example,  is  a  masterpiece.'* 


»i 


PEEL.    By  J.  R.  Thursfield. 

DAILY  NEIVS.—**  A.  modtX  of  what  such  a  bookshould  be.    We  can  give  it  no  higherpraise  than  to  say  that 
it  is  worthy  to  rank  with  Mr.  John  Morley's  WalpoU  in  the  same  series." 

CHATHAM.    By  John  Morley.  \In  preparation. 
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ENGLISH    MEN    OF    LETTERS 

Edited  by  JOHN  MORLEY. 
Crown  8vo.     Cloth,  15.  6d,;   sewed,  15. 


ADDISON. 

By  W.  J.  COURTHORPB. 

BACON. 

By  Dean  Church. 

BENTLEY. 

By  Professor  R.  C.  J  ebb. 

BUNYAN. 

By  J.  A.  Froudb. 

BURKE. 

By  John  Morlbv. 

BURNS. 

By  Prindpal  Skairp. 

BYRON. 

By  John  Nichol. 

CARLYLK 

By  John  Nichol. 

CHAUCER. 

By  Professor  A.  W.  Ward. 

COLERIDGE. 

By  H.  D.  Traill. 
COWPER. 

By  GoLDwiN  Smith. 

DEFOE. 

By  W.  MiNTO. 

DE  QUINCEY. 

By  Profess<M-  Masson. 


DICKENS. 

By  Professor  A.  W.  Ward. 

DRYDEN. 

By  G.  Saintsbury. 

FIELDING. 

By  Austin  Dobson. 

GIBBON. 

By  J.  C  M0RI8ON. 

GOLDSMITH. 

By  William  Black. 

GRAY. 

By  Edmund  Gosse. 

HAWTHORNE. 

By  Henry  Jambs. 

HUME. 

ByPROFESsoR  Huxley,  F.  R.  S. 

JOHNSON. 

By  Leslie  Stephen. 

KEATS. 

By  Sidney  Colvin. 

LAMB,  CHARLES. 

By  R.  A.  AiNGER. 

LANDOR. 

By  Sydney  Colvin. 

LOCKE. 

By  Thomas  Fowler. 


MACAULAY. 

By  J.  C.  Morison. 

MILTON. 

By  Mark  Pattison. 

POPE. 

By  Leslie  Stephen. 

SCOTT. 

By  R.  H.  Hutton. 

SHELLEY. 

By  J.  A.  Symonds. 

SHERIDAN. 

By  Mrs.  Oliphant. 

SIDNEY. 

By  JOHir  A.  Symonds. 

SOUTHEY. 

By  Professor  Dowde.v. 

SPENSER. 

By  Dean  Cuu^tcH. 

STERNK 

By  H.  D.  Traill. 

SWIFT. 

By  Leslie  Stephen. 

THACKERAY. 

By  Anthony  Trollops. 

WORDSWORTH. 

By  F.  W.  H.  Myers- 
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PH<ENIX    FIRE    OFFICE, 

19  LOMBABD   STREET,  E.G.,  and  57  GHABIN6  GROSS,  S.W 

Established  1782. 

MODERATE  RATES.    ABSOLUTE  SECURITY. 

ELECTRIC  LIGHTING  RULES  SUPPLIED. 

LIBERAL  LOSS  SETTLEMENTS. 

PROMPT    PAYMENT    OF    CLAIMS. 

JOINT  SECRETARIES— 
W.  C.  Macdonald  Ain>  F.  B.  Macdonald. 


ESTABLISHED    1S51. 


Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  London. 

TWO-AND-A-HALP  per  CENT.  INTEREST  allowed 
on  DEPOSITS,  repayable  on  demand. 

TWO  per  CENT,  on  CURRENT  ACCOUNTS.on  the 
minimum  monthly  balances,  when  not  below  iSlOO. 
STOCKS  and  SHARES  pnrchased  and  sold. 

SAVINGS     DEPARTMENT 

For  the  encouragement  of  Thrift  the  Bank  receives 
small  sums  on  deposit,  and  allows  Interest  monthly 
on  each  completed  £\. 

BIRKBECK  BUILDINQ  SOCIETY. 
OW   TO    PURCHASE   A   HOUSE    FOR    TWO 
GUINEAS   PER  MONTH. 
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BIRKBECK  FREEHOLD  LAND  SOCIETY. 
OW   TO  PURCHASE  A  PLOT  OF  LAND  FOR 
_PIVE  SHILLINGS  PER  MONTH. 

The  BIRKBECK  ALMANACK,  with  particulars. 
Post  free.      FRANCIS  RAVBNSCROPT,  Manager. 
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FOKTHE  BLOOD  IS  THE  LIFE. 


CLARKE'S 


WORLD  FAMED 


BLOOD  MIXTURE 


Is  wamuiieu  u>  cieaiise  ine  bioou  iruiu  ail  iiupuniies. 
from  whatever  eanse  arising.  For  Scrofhla.  Scurvy, 
Eczema,  Skin  and  Blood  Diseases,  Pimples,  and  Sore» 
of  all  kinds,  its  effects  are  marvellous.  It  is  the  only 
real  specific  for  Gout  and  Rheumatic  Pains,  for  it  re- 
moves the  eauae  from  the  blood  and  bones.  Thousands 
of  Testimonials.  In  bottles  2$.  9d.  and  lit.  each,  of  all 
Chemists.  Sent  for  33  or  132  stamps  by  Proprietors  ^ 
Lincoln  ft  Midland  Counties  Drag  Go.  Lincolik 

BEWARE  OF  WORTHLESS  IMlTATIONF. 


CHILDHOOD 

covers  the  tender  period  of  growth  when 
the  body  must  have  material  for  healthy 
flesh  and  bone  development.  Otherwise 
health^will  be  poor. 


Emulsion 

of  Cod-liver  Oil,  with  hypophosphites  of  lime  and  soda,  i» 
a  natural  food  for  growing  chiidren.  It  malces  them  fat, 
insures  an  even  development,  and  gives  strength  to  with-^ 
stand  disease.    Physicians,  the  world  over,  endorse  it. 


WASTING    DISEASES 

of  children  are  speedily  cured  by  Scott's  Emulsion. 
Rickets,  and  Blood  Diseases,  such  as  Anaemia  and 
Scrofula,  give  way  to  its  use.  It  is  palatable  and 
easy  on  the  stomach. 

SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  (Limited),  47,  Farringdon-street,  London,  E  C 

All  Chemists  2/6  and  4/6. 


HOLDER  OF  MANY  ROYAL  WARRANTS  OF  APPOIMTMENT. 

By    Special    Appointment 


To  H.RM.The  Priaaauof  Walii.     To  H.U.  THE  QUEEN.     ToH.I.U.The  EmpmaFrtderick, 

ROYAL    SERGES 

Ana  Imperial  WooUan  and  Vadilng  Dimi  Hataiuui.    A  lain  and  oompnhnulre  anortmant  in  tlu 

moat  FaihlonaUa  Plain  and  EntSj  Waavln^ 

SPRING  &   SUMMER    PATTERNS   POST    FREE. 

?AMOY   TWEEDS    &o.     A  laiga  nmjl  nmr  Spitng  and  Sommoi  Twaedi.     Homflipmi^  fco.,  tor 

damtlaman'i  and  Kiri'  Waar. 

Carrlt^  Paid  m  orden  of  BO,'-  ami  aben  ta  ant  part  0/  Bnat  Brtloia  or  Jrrluiid.      Eindl*  unillon  (Ai. 

Pttftr.      ANY  I^NQTH  BOLD      Addrtm- 

EGERTON  BURNETT,  wEu.ffi'Ji.^^.ffSS'T'TfcuHB. 

Wo  ConnacOon  with  any  London  or  ProTJncial  Piim.       Ho  As«nte 


FEFSALIA,  Itas  DiEsBtiis  T4ble.Salt.  )■  tha  mdr 
pnpantlon  Oat  Mubdoatliase,  and  li  tba  ool*  ^u 
that  wlU  atHolntaly  do  yon  good. 

BEWARE    OF    IMITATIONS. 

or  all  Chemists,  Stores,  and  Grocers,  In 

Bottles,.]/-,  2/-,&G/. 

G.  A  G.  STERN,  n  Gray's  Inn  fid.,LoDdon,  W.C. 


Macmillan's  Magazine 

No.  414  April  1894 

Contents. 

t . — Perlycross ;      by      R.      D.      Blackmore.        Chapters 

XXXIII.— XXXV 401 

:2. — Francis  Parkman  and  his  Work  ;  by  A.  G.   Bradley.  420 

3. — Australian  Rough-Riders ;  by  Rolf  Boldrewood     .     .  430 

4. — A  French  Critic  on  England 435 

5. — Chapters  from  some   Unwritten  Memoirs ;  by   Mrs. 

Ritchie.     X.  At  Mennecy 443 

6. — At  Stratford  Festival  ;  by  R.  Warwick  Bond  .     .     .451 

7. — The  Old  College  at  Glasgow 456 

8. — A  Master  of  Woodcraft 462 

9. — The  Waters  of  Castaly 470 

10. — Glory-of- Woman  ;  by  Mrs.  Steel 474 

MACMILLAN'S     MAGAZINE 

For  MARCH,  1894,  contains — 

I.— Perlycross ;  by  R.  D.  Blackmore.     Chapters  XXX.— XXXII. 
2. — The  Growth  of  National  Sentiment ;  by  C.  B.  Roylance-Kent. 
3. — The  Riots  in  Bombay  ;  by  an  Old  Indian  Magistrate. 
4. — Oeschenen. 

5. — The  9.0  p.m.  from  Paddington. 

6. — Cromweirs  Veterans  in  Flanders  ;  by  the  Hon.  J.  W.  Fortcscue. 
7. — The  Fathers  of  Op^ra  Comique  ;  by  Charles  Willcby. 
8.— The  Two  Dorothys  ;  by  William  Watson. 
9. — A  Young  Murderer. 
10. — The  True  Discovery  of  America. 

All  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  "  Macmillan's  Magazine," 
Messrs.  Macmillan  &  Co.,  29  and  30,  Bedford  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
W.C. 

Every  MS.  should  bear  the  name  and  address  of  the  writer,  and  be  accompanied  by 
sufficient  postage  stamps  for  its  return  if  necessary.  Every  endeavour  will  be 
made  to  send  back  unaccepted  articles,  but  the  Editor  cannot  guarantee  their 
safe  return.  Under  no  conditions  will  he  be  responsible  for  the  return  of 
contributions  in  verse. 

7 here  is  no  rule  in  this  Magazine  entitling  a  Contributor  to  the  publication  of  his 
signature.  This  and  all  kindred  matters  rest  solely  in  the  Editor's 
discretion. 
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GRATIS.  C3RATIS. 
Mellin's 

PEARL  ATLAS  t^h^e  WORLD. 


COJfTAimJ^O  72  MAPS. 
This  wonderful  Book  contains  at  least  one— gonBrally  more  than  one— map  of  every  largB 
and  important  area  of  the  World,  and  wUl  be  fonnd  exceedingly  usefal  to  everyone.  It 
is  reliable,  comprehenBive,  and  can  be  carried  in  the  waiatcoat  Pocket^Apply  at  once, 
endodng  a  IJd.  stomped  addressed  envelope  to  "ATLAS  "  DEPARTMENT, 
MELUN'8  FOOD  WORKS,  STAFFORD  STREET,  PEOKHAM,  S.E. 
Meitlwn  thii  Magazine. 


KODAK 

(TKADB  lUXJC). 

These  famous  photograpliic  instrnmenta 
an  made  solely  by  the  patentees,  the 

EASTMAN  Sl^:r<IS.  lt».. 

116-11T  OXFOMO  ST..  LONDON. 

■•wo    HOCHMT*".  "■*■■>'■■■■■ 

ILLUSTRATED  PRICE  LIST  FREE. 


rOUlfJOBD 


PROVIDENT 
LIFE 
OFFICE 


60  RECBHT  ST.,  W. 

14  CORNHILL,  B.C. 

LONDON. 


£7.648,589 
2,800.104 

ANNUAL  INCOBE  : --     „2»|.82f 

CLAmS  AND  SURRENDERS  PAID      8.823,361 

BOKUSES  DECLARED        -     3,288.238 

Proof  of  Duthsnd  Title, 
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S.  Tp'^RARD,  Royal  Pianofbrtt  Makora,  18,  Gt.  Maplboro'  81,  Regent  St.,  W. 
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PURE 

CONCENTRATED 
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M  "EXCiUEHT—OF  QREAT  VALVE."    Luieet,  tutu  16,  1889. 


PEPTONIZED 

i  SAVORY  !c  MOORE,  LONDON.  &  MILK. 

M  MosI  Delicious,  Nutritioui  &*  requiring  ru>  digesUve  effort. 

m  Tini  a/e.     Half-Tini  (Samples)  1/6. 

liaJ[BilBlfBllBl[Bl[gllBltBl[Bl|girBliallBllBllB)rMBIEi[B»g][^M 


Supplied  to  the  Queen  and  Royal  Family.      •♦.CURE  FOR^^' 

BREAD     INDIGESTION. 
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prodntlna  «l«gB  »  qouilitF  ind  m  Bd*  •  quilltr  m  rt  uj  pnTlaiu  p^od^  ThBlnde  not  lilting  ™n»»d  u 
ntildlTU  Ulb  Incnus  tn  tb*  jirsdiuM.  Uun  Li  dow  ■  niy  ht^rj  liook  of  Una  lUtund  Winn  In  Uu  lilud, 
wWobir««aoiror»t  fMjIowDrleetfoi' tb«  qudilj  «nd  «ge.     Forgenonlnw,  m  would  di»w  »W«nUon  lotba 

NoTl"    FINE  DELICATE  DINNER  WINE,  old  stylo  "24/- 
No.  2.    Finer  and  Older  do.  do.     -       -       -       -    80/- 

No.  8.    Finer  do..  Dry  Palo 88/- 

No.  4.    Fine  Old,  old  style     -       -       -       -       -    86/- 
JABIES   SnXXTH  &  CO.,  WINC  uehohants 
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